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With  the  Patriots  at  Valley  Forge 

PHILIP  and  LEORA  WALLACE 


ill  17().‘5  Canada  was  ceded  to 
t Britain  by  France,  a Frcncli 
small  exclaimed,  “There  now! 
lave  arranged  matters  for  an 
rican  rebellion  in  which  Eng- 
land will  lose  her  einjiire  in  the  West."  Truly 
projihetic  words.  John  Adams,  as  early  as  17.55, 
then  a young  school-teacher  in  Connecticut, 
wrote  in  his  diary,  "In  another  century  all  Eu- 
rope will  not  be  able  to  snbdue  ns.  The  oidy 
way  to  keep  ns  from  setting  np  for  onr.selves  is 
to  disunite  ns."  The  battles  of  Lexington  and 
Blinker  Hill  were  then  fought  and  George  AVash- 
ington  of  A'irginia  was  ap])ointed  Conimander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Continental  Army.  The  man  who 
had  saved  the  wreck  of  Braddock's  army  had 
been  called  to  build  a new  nation. 

Many  distressing  events  occurred  in  177(i, 
which  were  relieved  by  the  victory  of  AA’ashing- 
ton,  at  Trenton.  Confidence  in  ultimate  suc- 
cess aroused  the  peojile,  and  hope  in  the  .Amer- 
ican cause  was  everywhere  awakened.  Mean- 
time, the  battle  at  the  Brand^^vine  had  taken 
place,  and  AA’ashington  and  his  army  drew  fur- 
ther to  the  northward.  Lafayette  had  been 
severely  woundci!  and  was  recovering  at  Beth- 
lehem. AAashington  and  the  British  had  come 
to  lilows  at  Germantown  and  this  unfortunatel\’ 
resulted  unfavorably  for  the  Continental  .Army 
due  to  unforeseen  conditions  that  arose  when 
victory  was  almost  in  sight.  The  troops  with- 
drew to  the  low  hills  at  AA'hitemarsh,  but 
owing  to  their  unsatisfactory  nature,  AA'ashing- 
ton  flccided  to  select  a more  favorable  situation 
for  the  camp.  The  British  had  occniiied  IMiila- 
delphia  and  on  December  19.  1777,  AA’ashington 
and  the  army  went  into  camj)  on  tlie  hills  at 
A alley  lorge,  and  remained  there  for  an  exact 
period  of  six  months  from  the  19th  of  Dccenilier 
to  the  19th  of  June,  1778. 

A alley  Forge  has  a unicpie  place  in  American 


history,  dne  to  the  hanlshiiis  and  sntferings 
endured  by  the  .soldiers,  and  it  is  clothed  with 
jiatriotic  and  wide-spreading  interest.  The  en- 
campment and  place  received  their  name  from 
a small  forge,  which  stood  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  ert'ek,  about  a half-mile  from  its  month.  It 
had  been  burned  by  the  British  during  a raid  in 
the  latter  jiart  of  Se])teniber,  1777. 

AA’inter  set  in  with  nnnsual  severity,  and  dur- 
ing the  time  that  the  troojis  were  at  Ahilley  Forge 
about  of  them  jierished  from  the  cold,  sick- 

ness and  hardshi])s  that  they  endured.  AA’it- 
ness  the  sayings  of  these  starved  and  half-naked 
men:  “Meet  me  at  the  guard-house,  Johnny, 

room  for  two."  “If  you  haven’t  had  the  small- 
|)ox,  call  on  Dr.  Cochran.”  “Tailors  free  from 
other  duties — wish  I were  a tailor.”  “Low 
beats  the  drum  -another  comrade  mustered  out." 
J'hese  were  dark  days  for  General  AA'ashington. 
Sujiplies  had  fallen  .short,  Congrc.ss  had  fallen 
down  with  its  iiromises,  and  much  ilissatisfac- 
tion  was  felt  on  all  sides.  'I'here  was  the  enemy 
without,  as  well  as  within,  to  contend  with. 
Plotters  were  at  work  to  replace  AAhishiugton 
with  either  Lee  or  Gates.  An  attem])t  to  draw 
Lafavette  into  the  ])lot,  known  as  the  Conway 
Cabal,  failed  ; but  AAashington  waited  until  the 
])lot  was  ri])c,  then  crushed  it  bycxi)osure  before 
Congress,  much  to  the  humiliation  and  chagrin  of 
those  involved. 

A’alh'y  Forge  is  about  twenty-four  miles  from 
Philadelphia  by  rail,  via  the  Reading  Railroad. 
It  is  reached  easily  by  automobile;  excellent 
roads  to  travel  on  and  through  lieautifnl  country, 
reminding  one  much  of  rural  England  with  its 
hedge-lined  roads  and  sha,dy  trees.  Aall<‘\’ 
Forge  is  a pleasing  ])lacc  to  visit,  d'hc  greenery, 
its  gentle  slopes,  the  (|uict  A'alley  Creek — all  are 
too  alluring.  In  summer,  the  geidle  breezes 
sweej)  through  tlie  valleys,  making  it  a,  very 
desirable  time  to  come  here.  But  if  one  wishes 
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to  COMIC  ill  tlie  winter  to  get  a sliglit  taste  of  wliat 
the  jiatriot  army  eiiiliireil,  it  is  just  as  woiider- 
I’lil,  only  come,  however,  wlien  the  snow  is  on  tli.e 
groniid  and  all  the  trees  are  covered  with  snow, 
d'liere  are  many  interesting  things  to  see.  and, 
most  particularly.  Washington's  Head(|iiarters. 
just  hy  the  station;  the  Iiitrenehnients;  Fort 
Washington;  h'ort  Hnntingdon;  Star  Kedouht; 
(’amp  School  House;  Soldiers'  lints  (reiirodne- 
tions  of  the  originals) ; Hos])ital-IIut ; Hake-Ovens; 
Wayne  Alomimeiit;  and  the  only  marked  grave, 
that  of  laentenani  John  Waterman,  who  died 
on  April  ‘Jt!,  177.S,  (|iiite  near  the  monument 
I'reetcd  h\'  the  Dangliters  of  the  Ke\'ohition  to 
his  memory.  Although  the  hos|)ital-hnf  is  a 
reprodnetion  of  one  of  the  originals,  it  is  fitted 
11])  with  four  rude  jiallets.  herhs  hanging  to  the 
roof,  and  one  must  indeed  he  callous,  even  in  this 
re|)rodnetion,  not  to  feel  what  terrihle  agonv 
these  ])oor  men  snifered  and  endured.  With  the 
cxecjitioii  of  the  roof,  the  rejiroduetions  of  the 
hilts  ari'  the  same  as  used  hy  the  soldiers. 


If  one  does  not  care  to  tramj)  over  the  eneamp- 
ment.  an  antomohile  can  lie  hired  at  a fair  charge, 
and  hy  this  the  encamjmient  at  any  ])oint  can 
he  easily  reached.  Frankly,  there  is  the  joy  of 
ex])loring  on  foot  that  yon  miss  in  the  car.  Of 
course,  it  is  a luxurious  feeling  to  enjoy  rolling 
around  in  the  auto,  for  there  is  .so  much  to  .see, 
and  much  to  lose  if  you  don't  see  it. 

The  Ileadciiiarters  is  a sipiareish  stone-struc- 
ture hnilt  ahoiit  17.5.5.  It  is  a \ery  handsome 
ty|)c  of  the  earl>'  (Quaker  farnihonse,  huilt  for 
comfort  as  well  as  for  endurance.  .V  fairly  wide 
hall  leads  to  the  rooms  on  the  first  floor,  with 
the  commodities,  clo.sets  and  large  firejilaces  so 
much  in  'vogue  in  those  daA's.  On  the  nj)])er 
doors  are  the  hedrooms,  furnished  with  fur- 
niture of  the  days  of  our  forefathers.  And 
white  paint  is  everywhere,  i>erha])s  symholical 
of  the  juirity  of  the  lives  of  those  who  lived  in 
this  house.  .Inst  in  the  rear  of  the  house,  ^’on 
Stenheii  drilled  the  troojis  so  that  they  would 
not  flee  in  a charge  hefore  the  well-trained  Brit- 
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isli  tro()]).s.  In  tlic  at'tpr-hattles,  tlie  British 
could  well  say  that  tlu'sc  were,  indeed,  men  of 
valor. 

A short  distaiiee  from  the  house,  following 
the  Creek,  \ve  come  to  (Tidiih  Road.  'Ihirn- 
ing  to  the  left  ami  nj)  this  road  a ininnt('’s  walk, 
wc  are  greeted  h\’  .some  small  cannons  which 
c(}inmamled  that  section  of  the  I'oad.  At  the 
intersecting  road,  which  leads  to  the  right,  w'e 
see  one  of  the  lints.  Along  this  roa,<l,  there  is  the 
inner  line  of  intrenehments,  and  hy  following  on 
we  at  last  reach  Alt.  J(0'.  In  close  ])roximit\’  to 
Fort  Washington  is  the  Alt.  Joy  ( tlrservatoiw . 
seventy-live  feet  in  height,  and  the  to])  is  reached 
hy  one  hundred  and  twenty  hi'oad,  easy  steps. 
A magnitieent  ami  extensixe  view  from  tlie  to|) 
will  more  than  ])a\’  for  the  exertion  and  trouble 
of  elimhing.  If  yon  feel  tired,  there  is  a.  eomfort- 
ahle  .seat  to  rest  on  while  von  enjoy  the  delight- 
ful breeze,  and  yon  arc  fixe  InmdrccI  feet  abox’c 


the  .sea-le\’el.  After  a viexv  from  the  Observ- 
atory, one  can  .seramlile  down  the  hillside  until 
he  reaches  Fort  Washington  and  see  in  the  dis- 
tance the  statue  of  AVayne  on  guard.  Here  one 
can  realise  hoxv  excellently  this  location  com- 
manded the  eonntry-side,  and  ean  appreciate 
the  wisdom  of  Washington  in  selecting  this  ad- 
mirable location.  Then  let  ns  cross  over  until 
xve  reach  the  hospital-hnt,  and  jnst  beyond  it  is 
the  statue  of  Wayne. 

Ilax  ing  seen  lhe.se,  and  the  site  of  the  old  bake- 
ovens  elo.se  by,  it  is  one  and  a ipiarter  miles  to 
I he  handsome  memorial  ehajicl  on  the  Fort  Ken- 
nedx’  Road.  J'his  has  been  erected  by  the  Ejiis- 
eojial  ('hnreh  as  a memorial  to  AVashington  and 
his  men  at  Abdley  Forge.  It  is  of  the  Gothic 
lx])c  of  architecture  and  quite  worth  a visit. 

Kee])ing  on  the  Fort  Kennedy  Road,  xve  come 
to  the  six-])ointed  Star  Redoubt,  and  here  also 
xve  eommand  an  excellent  viexv  of  the  snrroimd- 
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ing  country.  .V  short  distance  l)eyond  is  Fort 
Huntingdon  and  close  hy  are  the  cool,  inviting 
woods,  where  one  can  rest  if  he  feels  fatigtied. 

The  winter  of  1777  was  severe,  and  it  might 
he  just  as  well  if  the  visitor  shouhl  come  to  these 
slopes  at  such  a time  and  gaze  at  the  snow-coveretl 
hills,  the  tree-limbs  covered  with  their  icy  coat- 
ing, and  the  hushes  with  their  mantle  of  snow. 
Thus  we  can  better  understand  the  sufferings  of 
these  men  during  the  winter,  and  obtain  a full 
realisation  of  the  liberty  which  we  en  joy  to-day. 

Of  course,  you  want  your  camera  to  take  back 
with  you  a record  of  what  you  have  seen.  The 
film-camera  will  be  the  easiest  handled  as  the 
light-conditions  are  not  bad,  except  in  stormy 
weather,  when  it  would  be  a rather  severe  tax, 
I am  afraid,  on  one's  ])atriotism  to  try  to  wander 
around.  The  lenses  to-day  are  of  such  excellent 
cpiality,  that  they  can  be  used  at  a large  ajier- 
ture  and  a fairly  raj)id  exposure  given,  say  one- 
twenty-fifth  of  a .second,  and  sto])  F eight  or 
eleven  can  be  used  at  this  time  of  the  year.  A 
small  camera  ])ro])crly  employed  can  be  made  to 


yield  e.xcellent  results,  so  that  enlargements  or  lan- 
tern-slides can  be  made.  The  tendency  to-day 
is  for  the  small  camera  and  the  fast  lens,  and  a 
raj)id  exposure.  Of  course,  the  large  aperture 
does  not  always  spell  absolute  sharpness  in  all 
views,  but  if  intelligence  prevails,  the  results, 
even  with  a large  o])ening,  will  be  satisfactory. 
But  if  the  visitor  wishes  to  use  the  panchromatic 
])late  and  the  color-.screen.  for  a better  rendering 
of  the  snow-values,  his  right  will  not  1h‘  deified. 
But  in  traveling,  one  generally  desires  to  make 
the  burden  as  light  as  ])ossible,  and  a glance  at 
the  pages  of  Fiioto-Era  will  convince  any  one 
that  the  kodak  or  film-camera  is,  ])erhaps,  the 
ideal  instrument  to  take  along.  Let  the  u.ser  de- 
cide; he  will  know  what  he  desires  to  use  most. 
And  the  excellent  ((uality  of  the  film,  to-day,  is 
a great  factor  in  getting  the  desired  results. 

In  leaving  Valley  Forge,  let  us  remember  that 
in  the  darkest  days  of  Washington,  the  fricnil- 
ship  of  the  older  man  was  more  firmly  cemented 
by  the  courage  and  devotion  of  the  younger 
man — Lafayette. 


Architectural  Traditions  for  the  Photographer 

The  Builders  of  Antiquity 


stand  to-day  at  the 
he  twentieth  century 
rith  ])ride  our  mecl 
cientific  acliievements.  Wc' 
ipoii  our  temjilcs  in  the  Greek. 
Homan  and  Gothic  styles,  our  residences  in  the 
Italian.  Indian  and  Jaiianese  jicriods  modified, 
pcrhai^s.  and  improved  to  suit  modern  taste  and 
customs.  .Vnd  we  bow  our  heads  to  those  old 
masters  of  art  and  architecture  who  have  left  us 
thi.s  liberal  heritage. 

Yet  tlie  teachers  of  Greece  and  Home  were 
but  as  chililren  to  the  Masters  of  Kg>l)t  and 
.Vssyria.  'I'heir  work,  done  in  the  dawn  of 
civilisation,  jjowcrful.  original  and  beautiful, 
still  casts  its  influence  over  our  designers;  and. 
althougli  to-day  few  buildings  are  cojiied  literall\- 
from  these  ancient  models,  nevertheless  the 
sjiirit  of  power,  the  freshness  of  inspiration  that 
results  from  a contein])lation  of  the  work,  is  of 
incalculable  benefit  to  the  builder  as  w(>ll  as  to 
the  artist  who  could  jiortrav  his  work. 

d'he  mind  grasjis  eagerly  at  the  jiictorial 
possibilitii's  passed  forever.  Imagine  being  set 
down  in  ancient  Babylon  or  Thebes  in  the 


]>hotographic  equipment ! 

Visions  of  magnificent  tenqiles,  elegant  statues, 
colonnades  and  gardens  enchant  the  mind's  eye. 
How  sad,  we  say,  that  those  old  fellows  knew 
nothing  of  jihotograjiliy.  Well,  who  knows, — 
time  has  effaced  many  things.  A jeweler  will 
tell  you  that  his  finest  glasses  can  .scarcely  deci- 
])her  all  the  nficrosco])ic  characters  on  the  Egy])- 
tian  scarab,  d'hc  ])icturcd  wiiting  U|)on  the 
wall,  reproduced  sti’oke  for  stroke  u])oii  a sarco|)h- 
agus-cover,  more  than  hints  at  some  sort  of 
|)hoto-rei)roduct ion.  d'he  human  hand  is  fal- 
lible. Marvelous  craftsman  as  he  was,  the 
Egyiifian  artist  must  have  left  some  trilling 
variation,  some  small  deviation  from  original  to 
Copy  and  we  find  none. 

I’ossibly  the  Eg\i)tian  was  not  sullicicntly 
versed  in  chcnfistr\'  to  fix  his  image  if  he  projected 
one.  ^et.  he  coloreil  glass  \’essels  in  a maimer 
to  cause  the  moilcrn  scientist  to  stand  wilh  jinz- 
zled  lirow,  silent  and  envious.  But  such  s|)ecula- 
tion,  however  interesting,  is  without  avail, 
d’urn  we  then  to  the  |)ondcrous  rums  of  a race 
that  was  and  is  not;  ami  gluan,  as  we  ma>’. 
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The  ])ictures  that  illustrate  this  article  were 
made  with  a miniature  instrument  fitted  with  a 
modern  anastigmat  of  highest  precision,  and  in 
spite  of  extrenu'  care,  were,  in  many  cases,  over- 
ex])osed.  The  brilliant  sky  and  the  tremendous 
sun  reflecting  from  the  stone-momimeiits  was 
dazzling  both  to  eye  and  emulsion.  The  tiny 
negatives  were  eidarged  and  afterward  rephoto- 
graphed to  about  three  times  the  original  neg- 
ative-size. Contact-ijrints  can  thus  be  made 
from  the  new  i)lates  without  risk  to  the  originals. 

Our  modern  system  of  facing  buildings  with 
terra  cotta  dates  directly  back  to  the  Assyrian 
and  Chaldean  builder.  Having  no  stone  avail- 
able, he  dug  u])  the  mud  from  his  fiat  and  fertile 
valleys,  fired  it  and  built  cities. 

The  characteristics  of  the  Egy])tian  style, 
])onderous  weight  and  huge  dimensions,  render 
a considerable  modification  necessary  for  modern 
use.  even  for  buildings  of  a military  and  polit- 
ical ty])e.  The  old  “Tombs  " j)rison  is  an 
exami)le  in  ])oint,  and  a number  of  armories 
throughout  the  country  have  been  done  in  this 
attractive  style. 

Many  modem  warehouses  aud  manufacturing 
plants,  ]K)werfully  executed  in  reenforced  con- 
crete, are  designed  in  the  general  style  of  the 
Egy|)tian  builder,  who  was  nothing  if  not  prac- 
tical, ami  he  built  for  i)ermanence. 

I am  an  architect,  and  cver\'  time  I o])en  my 
mouth  about  Egypt,  somebody  asks  me  four  <|ues- 
lions  something  like  this: — 


How  did  they  lift  the  obelisks  and  set  them  in 
vertical  position.^  How  were  the  fifty-ton 
blocks  set  in  place  in  the  Temple  of  Karnak? 
How  did  they  square  the  pyramids  and  who 
found  out  how  to  join  stonework  so  that  the 
joints  can’t  be  seen-'  Oh  well,  they  set  the  ob- 
elisks by  hauling  them  up  an  inclinefl  plane  to  a 
big  sand-box,  then  dug  the  sand  out  under  the 
end  and  floated  the  obelisk  to  position.  A"ou 
can  see  the  .scarred  corners  yet  where  they  struck 
bottom.  They  haided  the  fifty-ton  blocks  by 
building  wheels  around  them  and  breaking  the 
backs  of  a hundred  thousand  slaves.  The  pyr- 
amids were  s((uared  by  the  age-old  process  of 
six,  eight  and  ten,  laying  out  a triangle  with  sides 
of  six,  eight  and  ten  units,  and  so  accurately  was 
the  work  done  as  to  check  absolutely  with 
the  finest  modern  surveying-instruments.  The 
stones  were  joined  by  grinding  one  upon  another 
in  water  until  the  surfaces  adhered. 

The  leafling  characteristic  of  Egyptian  ar- 
chitecture being  solidarity,  a photographic  treat- 
ment in  masses  is  feasible,  and  in  many  cases 
desirable. 

Snnset-silhouettes.  rainy-<lay  effects  and  de- 
tail treatment  also  work  ii])  well.  But  the  real 
value  of  the  work  of  the  ancient  builders  is  not 
the  few  examjjles  which  are  worked  out  in  these 
styles  to-day;  but  the  inspiration  of  the  touch  of 
genius  which  has  immortalised  their  work  and 
will  render  our  work  enduring  if  we  are  as  sin- 
cere in  its  execution. 
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Winter-Sport  and  Photography  in  Switzerland 

CARINE  AND  WILL  CADBY 

lAuihor.i  o'  ‘'Switzerland  in  Winter”) 


Tile  interest  in  winter-sports  throiigliont  tlie 
liiiited  States  is  greater  this  year  than  ever  be- 
fore. In  New  England  es])ecially,  the  eainjiaign 
eondncted  by  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce 
to  jiopnlarise  winter-sjiorts  has  met  with  splendid 
success.  However,  there  is  much  that  may  be 
learned  from  a study  of  the  winter-sjiorts  con- 
ducted .so  successfully  in  Switzerlaml.  With 
modifications,  many  of  the  methods  usc*d  in 
Europe  may  be  utilised  to  advantage  in  the 
Tbiited  States.  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  give 
onr  readers  tlie  benefit  of  the  cxjicrienccs  of  such 
sterling  iihotograjihers  as  Carine  and  Will  Cadby 
who  are  so  well  known  to  readers  of  Photo-Eka 
Magazine.  The  Cadbys  are  sjiort-lovers  and 
write  of  their  ])hotogra])hic  work  among  the 
po])ular  winter-resorts  of  Switzc'rland  from  the 
lioint  of  view  of  |)artici|)ants.  We  are  confident 
thaf  all  ])hotographers  who  are  inferesfed  to 
make  a success  of  winter-sports  in  the  United 
States  will  read  this  sjjlendid  article  with  ])rofit. 
Snbsecjncnt  issues  will  contain  articles  by  other 
experienced  writers  on  ])hotogra])hing  winter- 
s])orts  in  the  White  Mountains  of  New  Hamiishirc 
and  the  Canadian  Rockies. — Editok. 

|gfjg^^g^^|AST  winter,  to  onr  amazement,  we 
met  several  .\mericans  among  the 
English  winter-sporting  po])ulation 
of  Switzerland,  It  is  such  a nat- 
,iral  thing  that  we  English  shouhl 
be  only  too  glad  to  leave  onr  own  dam]),  dark, 
foggy  liltle  country  for  the  bine  .skies,  the  sim- 
shine,  the  snow  and  the  s])orts  of  the  Swiss 
mountains;  but  that  Americans  should  think  it 
worth  a journey  of  so  many  miles  is  rather 
astounding. 

We  discussed  this  subject  with  a Bostonian 
we  met  last  winter  at  Griiidelwald.  “A*ou 
must  reuKunber  we  ai'c  born  travelers,"  he  said, 
" we  look  on  distances  (jiiite  did'erently  from  what 
\’ou  do,  and  we  doTi't  mind  how  far  we  go  for  a 
new  and  an  interesting  exiierienee.” 

"But  you  ha\e  iee-and-snow  s])orts  in  your 
own  eonntry,"  we  argued. 

"Yes,  and  they  are  b(‘eoming  very  ])o])ular," 
he  answered,  “but  what  we  ha\e  not  got  is  a 
Swiss  climate.  We  can't  lead  a lazy  outdoor 
life  at  onr  sjiorting-stations,  it  is  too  cold,  the 
wind  is  too  keen.  There  are  no  outdoor-jiienies 
and  no  one  would  care  to  ski  in  shirt-sleeves. 
Besides,"  he  added,  “Switzerland  is  on  the  higli- 
way  to  other  eonntries,  and  a wiutc'r  .sjiort- 


holiday  can  be  taken  on  the  way  to  Italy  or 
further  East." 

And  then  he  went  on  to  tell  us  that  what 
attracted  Americans  to  Switzerland  in  winter  is 
the  wonderful  .sport  eomliined  with  the  advan- 
tages of  a genial  climate  and  reliably  good  hotels. 
.Vnd  this  is  true,  for  wherever  there  is  a winter- 
sport  station  in  Switzerland,  however  isolated 
and  outlandish  the  jilace  may  be,  there  will  also 
be  excellent  hotels  where  we  can  live  and  enjoy 
our  sport  in  the  greatest  comfort.  All  are  cen- 
tral-heated. electrically  lighted,  have  bath-rooms. 
tele])hones,  balconies:  and,  as  for  the  food,  it  is  so 
good  that  it  might  be  served  from  a famous  Paris 
restaurant.  It  is  often  a little  incongruous, 
but  eminently  satisfactory,  to  come  back  from 
a ski-ing  tri]>  right  into  the  heart  of  the  snow- 
mountains,  and  to  step  into  this  civilised  luxury. 

So  having  excused  ourselves  for  writing  about 
a Swiss  holiilay  in  the  P1ioto-Era  Magazine, 
we  will  try  to  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  condi- 
tions out  there.  AVho  knows,  perhaps,  some  of 
them  may  like  to  try  a few  weeks  in  the  Alps. 

Eirst  of  all.  we  shall  have  to  choose  where  we 
are  going  and  this  naturally  depends  on  our 
tastes.  To  many  of  us  ski-ing  is  the  great 
attraction.  It  is  owing  to  this  liest  of  all  winter- 
sports  that  Switzerland  in  winter  has  gained 
such  a hold  on  English  j)eo])le.  But  there  are 
other  sports  to  lie  considered:  and  we  may  be 
keen  .skaters  or  curlers,  and  jirefer  a center  where 
we  shall  meet  onr  e(|uals  in  the  art  and  be  able 
to  ])ass  our  tests.  Again,  we  may  be  expert 
tobogganers  or  liobsleighers  and  wish  to  jiraetise 
onr  s])ort  on  some  famous  runs,  or  as  all-around 
sjiortsmen  we  nia,\’  wish  to  enjoy  a combination 
of  all  the  winter-sports.  But  we  will  take  for 
granted  that  all  are  jihotographers  and  that  we 
would  be  willing  to  saeritiee  something  for  the 
sake  of  a jiietorial  environment  and  the  chance 
of  getting  good  niountain-]iietnres.  The  Swiss 
.\l|)s  are  beautiful  at  any  time  of  year;  lint  when 
entirely  snow-covered  they  have  a grandeur  and 
majesty  that  is  most  imposing,  and,  yet,  (piite 
within  the  scope  of  ]ihotogra]ihy.  So,  first  of 
all,  we  will  give  a (piiek  summary  of  those  winter- 
sport-eeiders  which  are  likely  to  interest  photog- 
raphers and  whose  ]iossibilities  we  know  from 
jiersonal  exjierienee. 

In  the  Bernese  Oberland  there  is  Adelboden. 
It  is  a straggling  ^’illage  on  a sunny  slope  with 
many  hotels.  It  has  a big  ])ublie  skating-rink 
and  three  ]irivate  ones  belonging  to  hotels.  It 
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is  beloved  of  ski-ers,  for  it  simply  teems  with  ski- 
ing-expeditions  great  and  small,  and  it  has  a 
band  of  devotees  who  come  back  to  it  again  and 
again.  Thongh  ski-ing  is  the  chief  sport  at 
Adelboden  it  has  a good  ice  bobsleigh-rim  and 
several  toboggan-runs. 

Zweisimmen,  Gstad  and  Saanennuiser  are 
all  on  the  wonderfnl  Ltitschberg  Railway  that  is 
reached  from  the  junction  Spiez,  on  the  Lake  of 
Thun.  All  three  are  good  sporting-centers  in 
beautifnl  surronndings  and.  ])rovidcd  the  winter 
is  normal,  they  are  ideal.  Their  only  drawback 
is  their  altitude,  which  is  not  very  high — the  first 


spoil  the  general  effect.  Rhotograj>hers  always 
return  from  Grindelwald  with  a “bag"  of  Wetter- 
horn  and  Eiger  studies  and  old  peasant  chalets, 
and  considering  lunv  these  two  mountains 
dominate  the  ^'illage,  and  how  temptingly 
pictorial  the  chalets  are.  one  cannot  wonder. 

Grindelwald  is  famous  as  a skating-and- 
curling  center.  The  general  rink  is  in  the  very 
middle  of  the  village,  rather  like  a common,  anil 
charming  it  looks  with  its  gay  skating-crowd. 
This  place  has  also  a growing  ski-ing  rei)ntation, 
for  it  abounds  in  expeditions  which  C’an  be  com- 
bined with  monntaim'i'ring,  and  there  are  ]dent\- 
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two  lieing  under  4,t)00  feet — so  that  if  a disas- 
trous tliaw  should  creep  over  the  country  it  will 
reach  them  first. 

Rut  all  .Vmericans  seem  more  drawn  to  vhat 
is  sometimes  called  the  Inner  Reruese  Oberland. 
It  is  like  them  to  want  the  best,  and  this  famous 
district  around  tlie  giant  jieaks  of  the  Jungfrau 
group  offers  the  most  grand  and  sensational 
scenery-. 

The  oldest  and  best  known  of  these  centers  is 
Griuflelwald.  It  is  a jhctures()ue  and  very  Swiss 
old  village.  There  are  innumerable  hotels, 
which,  however,  are  built  in  such  a cunning 
manner  that  they  either  hide  away  or  harmonise 
with  their  surroundings  so  that  they  do  not 
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of  snow-slopes  around  the  village  which  make 
good  ijractising-ground. 

Mtirreu  has  the  cheery  height  of  .LJOt)  feet 
and  is  the  highest  wintcr-s|)orl  center  in  the 
Reruese  Oberland.  It  lies  u]>  on  a terrace  above 
the  LauterbruniK'n  \'allcy,  from  which  it  is 
reached  b\’  funicular  railwa\’.  'riieri'  is  no  other 
center  that  is  so  dramatically  situated,  with  a 
sheer  droj)  of  a thousand  feet  just  below  it,  ;iud 
the  Schilthorn  and  other  jieaks  towei’ing  abo\('. 

IMurreii  has  a social  as  well  as  a s])orting- 
reputatiou,  whieli  was  made  when  the  late  Prime 
Minister  and  Mrs.  .\spuitli  used  to  visit  it  every 
winter.  Sjiorts  are  taken  \ery  seriously  at 
Miirren,  and  it  has  a little  siiorls-train  running 
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up  from  the  village  to  the  Allmeudhiihel,  a thou- 
sand feet  above.  This  steep  little  eleetric  rail- 
way is  a lu.xurious  contrivance;  for,  not  oidy 
does  it  allow  ski-ers  to  start  off  on  their  exjjedi- 
tions  without  a backbreaking  climb  uphill,  Init 
it  also  serves  a bob-run  which  starts  at  the  top, 
and  in  a series  of  bold  curves — well  banked  up — 
covers  over  two  miles,  and  lands  the  bobsleigher 
in  the  village.  Needless  to  say,  this  little  rail- 
way also  serves  the  photogra])her,  for  it  lands 
him  and  his  aj)paratus  >ip  on  a height  which  gives 
him  an  excellent  vantage-ground  for  his  pic- 
tures. As  there  is  a comfortable,  small  res- 
taurant at  the  to]),  we  often  used  to  spend  the 
day  there.  We  were  sure  of  getting  ski-ing 
figures  for  models  if  we  were  not  too  bus>’  enjoy- 
ing the  wonderful  effects  of  lighting  on  the  moun- 
tains and  clouds. 

Another  favorite  part  of  Switzerland  for 
.Vmericans  is  the  Engadine.  This  beautiful 
valley  has  the  advantage  of  its  height.  INIost  of 
its  centers  are  over  .),0<*<l  feet,  and  are  virtually 
certain  of  keeping  their  snow  even  should  the 
wiTiter  be  exce])tionally  mild. 

St.  Moritz  is  the  most  famous  of  the  Engadine 
centers,  though  somehow  it  never  makes  a strong 
si)orting-iinj)ression  on  the  visitor.  One  knows 
its  sj)orts  are  highly  developed,  the  Cresta  Run 
is  world-known,  and  some  of  the  finest  skating  in 
Euro])e  is  seen  on  its  rinks,  yet  its  atmos])here 
is  more  a cosmopolitan  social  one.  It  shows  such 
outward  evidences  of  money,  all  the  ])eoj)le  about 
have  an  oj)ident  look,  the  sleighs  are  ornate  and 
covered  witli  ex]Kaisive-looking  rugs,  even  the 
toboggans  are  furnished  with  rich  velvet-cush- 
ions, and  the  hotels  are  palaces  that  vie  with 
each  other  in  being  the  last  word  in  modern 
luxury. 

Rut  for  natural  beauty  St.  Moritz  and  the 
villages  arouiul  it  are  hard  to  beat,  and  although 
the  scenery  is  ])erha])S  less  dramatic  than  that  of 
I he  Rernese  Oberland,  it  is  as  alluring  to  our 
I'amei'as.  The  next  village  to  St.  Moritz, 
Cami)fer,  at  the  edge  of  a frozen  lake,  and 
Sil\a])lana  further  on,  offer  the  ])hotogra])her  a 
\ariety  of  subjects.  I’ontresina  in  the  o]>])osite 
direction  is  becoming  a ver\-  popular  English 
center  and  will  ])robabl\’  attract  Americans  this 
wintc'r.  It  is  also  a ty])ical  Engailine  A’illage. 
set  lik(‘  a pearl  in  beautiful  surroundings. 

.Mthough  Davos  is  not  in  the  EngadimWalley, 
if  is  ((iiite  near,  and  is  so  well  known  now  that  we 
need  not  try  to  describe  it.  For  those  who  have 
to  live  in  Switzerland,  it  can  offer  all  the  advan- 
tages of  a,  resideidial  town;  clubs,  a.  big  librar\', 
theater,  a concert-hall  and  evni  a kiiiema.  also  a 
wry  energetic  I’hotograi)hic  Society. 

In  the  West  of  Switzerhind  in  the  Rhone  Valley 


lies  Morgins  (4,610  feet),  one  of  the  youngest 
l)ut  most  enter])rising  sporting-centers.  It  is  a 
small  village,  and  the  country  roundabout, 
witli  its  big  fir-woods  and  frozen  streams,  lends 
itself  particularly  well  to  ])hotography.  Some- 
how, at  Morgins  the  possible  j)ictures  lie  like 
the  good  ski-ing  snow,  close  to  the  hotel-door. 
It  is  a good  type  of  one-hotel  center,  where  all 
the  guests  live  under  one  roof — over  200  of  them 
— and  know  each  other  like  the  members  of  a 
big  house-party. 

Morgins  has  an  immense  rink  with  a sunny 
pavilion  where  a string-band  ])lays  mornings  and 
afternoons,  so  that  it  is  a rendezvous  for  on- 
lookers as  well  as  skaters.  The  ski-ing  at 
Morgins  is  excellent,  for,  as  we  said,  the  i>rac- 
tising-slo])es  begin  from  the  shed  where  the  skis 
are  housc'd. 

There  are  many  more  centers  we  long  to  men- 
tion, l)ut  not  wanting  to  fill  np  the  whole  of 
Rhoto-Era  (Magazine  with  guide-book  talk, 
we  must  refrain.  The  usual  routes  to  Switzer- 
land are  via  Paris.  Those  travelers  who  are 
going  to  the  Rernese  Oberland,  Central  Switzer- 
land and  the  Engadine,  are  taken  direct  to  Rasle, 
tho.se  visiting  Valais  (S.  W.  Switzerland)  have  a 
through  railway-car  to  Lausanne.  It  is  all  made 
remarkably  easy  and  simple,  and  there  are 
trains  dc  luxe  with  comfortable  sleepers  and 
meals  serx  ed  on  the  train. 

Eor  those  who  travel  via  London  there  is  an 
excellent  service  running,  xvhich  avoids  Paris 
altogether,  and  goes  without  change  right  into 
Switzerland.  It  starts  from  Calais  where  rail- 
way-cars marked  “Interlaken”  are  waiting,  so 
that  if  we  are  bound  to  any  of  the  centers  of  the 
Inner  Rernese  Oberland,  we  can  settle  down  com- 
fortably directly  we  have  come  off  the  boat,  and 
know  that  we  shall  not  be  disturbed  again  until 
onr  journey  is  virtually  over.  The  ])ass])ort- 
bother  is  now  reduced  to  a minimum,  and  with 
customs  the  Swiss  are  iimverbially  lenient.  All 
s])orting-e(|ni])inent  can  be  bought  iu  Switzer- 
land without  difticidty. 

Many  years  ago  when  we  s])ent  our  first 
winter  at  Davos  in  Eastern  Switzerland,  most 
of  the  visitors  were  invalids,  and  it  took  ns  some 
days  to  realise  that  we  were  the  only  guests  in 
the  hotel  who  were  not  consum])tive.  Now  all 
is  ehanged.  The  invalids  are  still  there,  tor  the 
Swiss  winter-air  is  just  as  curative  as  ever;  but 
they  are  taken  onl.x'  in  hotels  where  no  healthy 
visitors  go,  and  do  not  freipient  the  villages 
S])ecially  o])ened  for  winter-s])orts.  Now,  even 
such  ])laces  as  Davos  and  Arosa,  that  have  long 
been  famous  for  their  cures  of  tuberculosis,  have 
a big  s])orting-])o])ulation.  Indeed,  Davos  was 
one  of  the  first  to  take  ski-ing  seriously. 


to 
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(JN  AN  EXPEDITION 
SKl-SK.IORING  IN  THE  ENG  U)INE 
GARINE  AND  WILE  f'ADHV 


And  here  it  would  l>e  well  to  describe  briefly  the 
various  winter-sports  as  they  are  at  the  present 
day. 

Skating  has  long  been  jjopular  and  there  are  ex- 
cellent rinks  at  all  winter-stations.  A great 
deal  of  thought  and  nineh  inventive  genius  have 
been  exiiended  on  them,  so  that  they  shoidd 
withstand  the  hot  sun,  for  in  Switzerland  the\' 
are  all  in  the  oi)en.  It  was  found  that  a gradual 
sprinkling  i)roduced  tough  ice.  and  now  it  is  the 
custom  to  rei)eat  this  ])r(K'e.ss.  often,  many  limes, 
during  the  night.  Skating  has  been  brought  to 
a high  pitch  of  jjerfection.  and  there  an'  cai)able 


steering  is  well-nigh  j)erfect.  and  the  brakes  most 
])owerful.  Ice-rnns  in  many  ^•illages  are  spe- 
cially engiiu'ered  and  maintained  thronghont 
the  season  in  j)erfect  order  for  bobsleighing,  and 
the  ])ace  attained  is  awe-ins])iring.  A big  "bob” 
can  carry  six  ])ersons. 

Tobogganing  is  much  in  evidence  everywhere, 
and  as  i)ractised  now  on  Canadian  skeleton- 
toboggans  with  grooveil  runners  at  the  back, 
whieli  make  steering  ])ossib!e  on  ice-rnns,  is  as 
exciting  and  nerve-trying  a game  as  can  be 
Found.  Ilesides  wliich.  a Inge,  as  the  toboggan 
is  called  in  Fi-ench  Switzerland,  is  the  .\lpine 
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instructors  on  all  the  rinks.  lce-hocke\',  the 
game  of  the  young  and  vigorous,  comes  off  in 
the  afternoons,  when  the  ice  has  become  some- 
what cut  up  with  the  morning's  skating. 

Curling  has  grown  ra]hdl\'  in  im])ortance.  and 
now  there  are  in  man>'  places  rinks  entirely 
devoted  to  it.  This  is  a game  of  skill  ])layed  on 
the  ice.  that  men  and  women  of  any  age  can 
learn.  It  may  be  just  a gentle  recreation,  when 
a few  i)eople  ])lay  for  an  hour  or  two.  And  yet 
it  can  be  a very  severe  test  of  endurance  and 
strength,  lasting  all  day. 

Bobsleighing  is  always  j)o|)ular  where  there 
are  .suitable  roads.  The  meclianism  of  the  long 
boat-like  machine  has  been  much  imjiroved,  the 
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taxi,  and  is  coni  innallx'  useful  both  to  visitors 
and  natives  in  a conntrv  where  roads  are  seldom 
level  for  long. 

But  ski-ing  is  the  siiorl  that  attracts  the  great- 
est number  of  adherents.  It  is  comparatively 
easily  learned,  and  a normally  athletic  iierson, 
after  a fortnight's  practice  on  the  slopes  sur- 
rounding the  hotel,  should  be  e(|iial  to  short 
trips;  and  herein  lies  the  great  pleasure  of  the 
s])ort.  Skis  will  take  ns  far  and  high  in  the 
mountains,  over  deep  nntrodilen  snow,  and  allow 
ns  glimiises  of  most  beanlifni  country  that  nevei' 
could  be  seen  at  this  time  of  year  by  ;m  v ol  hei- 
means.  Ski-juni|)ing,  a spectacular  branch  of 
ski-ing.  is  onlv  for  the  expert,  and  need  not  de- 
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tain  us  here.  Ski-skjiiring,  in  whicli  the  ski-er 
drives  a liorse  over  the  level  snow,  is  I)rought  to 
perfection  at  St.  INIoritz,  where  raee-mcetings 
for  this  particular  sjjort  are  held  on  the  frozen 
lake.  During  the  last  two  seasons  horse-racing 
and  jumping  on  snow  have  l>een  introduced  at 
Gstad  in  the  Berne.se  Oberland,  and  Swiss 
military  expert  riders  j(jin  in  the  performances. 

^^e  have  hut  small  space  in  which  to  mention 
the  little  mountain-railways  that  make  travel- 
ing in  the  high  .Vlps  so  easy.  Most  of  them  are 
open  throughout  the  winter-season,  which  begins 
just  before  Christmas  and  continues  into  March. 
These  diminutive  electric  lines,  the  j>ower  for 
which  is  taken  from  neighboring  torrents,  con- 
nect such  places  as  Lauterbrunnen  with  Mtirren 
on  one  hill,  and  M'engen  on  the  oj)j)osite  side. 
That  to  AVengen  continues  on  up  to  tin'  Kleine 
Scheidegg,  {)ast  the  sj)ot  where  Byron  immor- 
talised the  mountain,  or  would  it  be  more  truth- 


ful to  say  the  mountain  immortalised  the  ]>oet? 
.Vt  the  Kleine  Scheidegg  (l>,77‘2  feet)  the  Jungfrau 
Bailway  l)cgius.  This  line  is  of  extreme  interest, 
as  it  carries  j)assengers  to  the  Jungfrau-.Toeh 
(ll.-J-lJ  feet),  the  highest  railway  station  in 
Euroj)e.  Needless  to  say,  this  opens  up  vast 
ski-ing  and  ))hotographic  possibilities,  and  this 
great  glacier-district  is  brought  within  the  scoitc 
of  a one-day  tri]). 

It  is  the  .same  in  most  ]>arts  of  Switzerland.  A 
little  railway  generally  connects  the  high  winter- 
.s])orts  center  with  the  lower-lying  countr>',  and 
where  this  is  not  the  ca.se,  we  have  the  amusing 
ami  exhilarating  ex])erience  of  a sicigh-jonrney 
from  the  main  liiu>  u])  to  our  destination. 

Photographic  F.quipment  and  Suhject 
First  of  all,  w<-  may  note  that  virtually  every- 
where in  the  Swiss  mountains  where  the  visitor 
is  likel\-  to  i)cnetrate.  there  are  no  ollieial  restric- 
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tions  oil  the  use  of  the  camera.  Natiirall>’.  at 
llie  frontiers,  wliere  tlie  moimtainous  country 
anil  narrow  passes  are  taken  full  advantage  of 
for  seientific  |>roteetion  against  an  in\a(ler--as 
for  instance  on  the  steep  narrow  road  from 
(iosehenen  to  .Vndermatt -- it  is  advisatile  to 
I’estriet  jihotog'raphie  enthusiasm,  or  one  may 
ipiite  easily  he  recording,  all  unintentionally. 
I he  eunningly  eoneealed  entrance  to  a ])owerful 
fori  which,  to  the  lourist.  a])])ears  hut  a jiie- 
tures(|ue  and  rocky  defile.  l?ut  the  Swiss  are 
lenient  to  their  ^■isitor.s;  and.  even  if  such  a thing 
should  hai)i)en.  and  the  ])hotogra])her  were 
l aught  red  handed,  the  eonsei|iienees  would  not 
he  serious  when  onei'  it  was  jiroved  that  he  was 
really  an  innocent  tourist. 

.\l  Morgins  in  ^alais,  where  several  of  the 
most  interesting  ski-ing  ex|)editions  take  us  o\er 
the  French  liordcr  at  an  elevation  of  from  seven 
to  eight  thousand  feet  in  o|K>n  country,  there  are 


no  fortifications,  and  tile  lonely  frontier-guard, 
with  his  little  hut  set  deej)  in  tlie  snow,  welcomes 
the  traveler  as  a friend  with  whom  he  can  have  a 
cheerful  half  hour's  chat,  and  |)ossihl\-  a cigarette 
of  an  unauthorisefl  hrand. 

AVith  regard  to  the  ])hotographic  ajijiaratus 
that  should  he  taken  to  Switzerland,  this  depends 
entirely  on  the  aims  and  skill  of  the  visitor. 
Obviously  it  is  an  ideal  country  for  snapshooting, 
the  light  is  so  good,  and  the  suhjeets  so  iliversi- 
fied  and  alluring,  that  the  difficulty  is  what  not 
to  i)liotograi)h.  d'he  style  of  camera  most  in 
evidence  is  of  the  folding  pocket-variety,  and 
when  only  a minimum  of  trouhle  and  care  is 
e.\])ended  on  judging  distances  and  making 
exposures  somewhere  near  the  correct  length, 
remarkahl\-  good  results  are  ohtained.  Indeed, 
our  ex])erienee  is  that  snajishots  of  winter  sjiort- 
life  attain  a higher  average  of  (pialiti-  than  those 
made  at  an\-  other  time  of  the  >ear. 
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Sporting  figure-subjects  l)ulk  largely.  Bits  of 
the  skatiug-riuk  with  friends  in  the  foreground. 
Curlers  at  play,  tohogganiug-parties;  hut  most 
of  all  ski-ing  devotees,  who,  with  their  workman- 
like eciuipmeut  and  background  of  spotless  snow- 
slopes,  make  telling  pictures.  The  folding 
pocket-camera  is  quite  capable  of  rendering  all 
these  subjects  as  well  as  they  can  be  done  by  any 
means;  and  it  is  only  when  we  get  bitten  with 
the  ambition  to  create  compositions  out  of  the 
wonderful  rime-effects,  or  the  play  of  sunshine  on 
newly-fallen  snow,  that  it  may  lie  an  advantage 
to  use  a tripod,  and  deliberately  examine  the 
picture  on  the  gronndglass,  for  with  such  studies 
it  is  often  necessary  to  apjjroach  very  near  our 
subject,  and  then,  slight  changes  of  position, 
that  would  not  be  observable  in  the  view-finder, 
may  make  all  the  flifference  to  the  composition. 
Lighting,  important  in  all  snow-photography,  is 
here  the  vital  essential.  Without  sun,  and  sun 
at  the  right  angle,  the  delicate  gradations  on  the 
snow,  caused  by  frost  or  rime,  are  almost  entirely 
lost  on  the  negative. 

But  the  easiest  and  in  some  ways  most  attrac- 
tive subjects  of  all  are  the  big,  white  mountains. 
In  many  of  the  winter-sport  villages  they  are 
so  near — as  at  Miirren  and  Grindelwald — that 
their  grandeur  and  height  are  not  lost  even  when 
photographed  with  the  most  diminutive  of  lenses. 
Indeed,  the  difficidty  often  is  to  get  them  into 
the  picture.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to  wait  for  an 
attractive  lighting,  which  generally  means  a side- 
light with  the  sun  fairly  low,  set  the  bellows  at 
infinity,  and  “fire”  away.  And  it  is  here  that 
overexposure  is  the  chief  danger;  for  the  light  on 
high  and  distant  snow  is  simply  intense. 


Color-screens,  to  correct  the  tone-values  of  the 
blue  of  the  sky  against  the  white  of  the  snow, 
are  much  used  in  Switzerland  in  winter.  But 
they  have  their  dangers,  and  it  is  easy  to  over- 
correct, as  a good  many  o^  the  continental 
professional  photographers  do,  by  using  too 
strong  a screen.  Then  we  get  an  effect  that 
turns  the  dazzling  yet  deep  blue  of  the  sky  into 
ominous  storm-cloud,  and  the  whole  atmosphere 
and  character  of  the  sunny  winter-landscape  is 
altered.  Such  a screen  as  the  K.  1 Wratten  and 
Wainwright  as  a rule  gives  enough  emphasis 
without  destroying  the  spirit  of  our  subject.  A 
lens-hood  is  a very  useful  little  bit  of  apparatus  in 
snow-covered  country,  for  the  white  light  comes 
from  every  side,  even  from  the  ground  itself. 
Our  own  method  when  using  a hand-camera  is 
never  to  work  without  the  sunshade  on  the  lens, 
into  which  the  color-screen  fits,  and  it  can  easily 
be  removed  when  not  wanted. 

All  photographic  materials,  jfiates,  films,  papers 
and  even  cameras  can  be  readily  obtained  in 
Switzerland.  Wherever  the  visitor  is,  be  it 
ever  so  high  in  the  mountains  in  inaccessible 
districts,  a j)ostcard  is  all  that  is  necessary,  for 
the  convenient  arrangement  of  paying  on  delivery, 
is  in  vogue,  and  the  local  postman,  possibly 
traveling  on  .'■kis,  in  due  course  hands  over  the 
goods  ordered,  and  receives  the  payment  for  them 
and  the  postage.  Kodak  Ltd.  have  a good 
photographic  store  at  Lausanne,  from  which 
anything  can  be  obtained  in  the  way  just  de- 
scribed. There  is  also  a large  shop  at  Bern 
called  “Photo-Hans”  which  makes  a specialty 
of  despatching  promptly  goods  that  are  ordered 
by  post. 


Glasses  When  Using  Microscope? 

The  ((uestion  of  wearing  glasses  when  using  a 
microsco])e  still  puzzles  certain  of  yinir  corre- 
.s])ondents.  The  facts  are  simply  these: 

If  the  trouble  of  the  eye  is  in  the  focusing — 
that  is  to  say  it  the  eye  is  myopic,  hyperopic  or 
|)resbyo])ic — the  error  may  l)C  offset  by  altering 
slightly  the  focus  of  the  micro.sco])c.  In  these 
cases  glasses  should  not  be  worn  b)i-  niicrosco])ic 
W(jrk,  since  the  microscoi)e  itself  will  adjust  the 
focus  better  than  the  glasses  can  do  it. 

But  if  the  trouble  with  the  eye  lies  in  the  ir- 
regular curvature  of  its  lenses — that  is  to  say. 


if  the  eye  is  astigmatic — then  glasses  will  have 
to  be  worn  for  work  with  a microscope  for  pre- 
ci.sely  the  same  reason  as  for  any  other  work. 

A simple  test  of  whether  c)ue  shoidd  or  should 
not  kecj)  his  glas.ses  on  is  this: 

Assuming  that  the  glasses  have  been  projjerly 
fitted  by  a com])etent  oculist,  hold  them  at  arm's- 
length,  and  look  through  the  glass  of  the  “sight- 
ing" eye  at  lettering  al)out  a half-inch  in  height. 
Rotate  the  glasses  al)out  the  line  of  vision.  If 
the  letters  change  shape,  wear  the  glasses  with 
the  microscoj)c.  If  the  letters  do  not  change 
.shape,  leave  them  off. 
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Look  Pleasant,  Please! 

WILLIAM  LUDLUM 


Two  minds  witK  but  a single  tbougbt, 
Two  hearts  that  beat  as  one, 

Two  cameras  read;y  for  a “snap” 
Wherever  shines  the  sun. 

There  is  no  spot  upon  the  globe, 

On  high  land  or  on  low. 

They  will  not  face  undauntedly 
And — “Kodak  as  they  go.” 


Miss  Kodak  and  Miss  Brownie  are 
Two  charming  maids  of  worth. 

Whose  sparkling  eyes  and  winsome  ways 
Have  captured  all  the  earth. 

They  bring  to  us  from  far-off  lands 
Rare,  pictured  gems  a-glow 
With  beauties  that  are  free  to  all, 

Who"  -“Kodak  as  they  go.” 


“Look  pleasant,  please!”  is  what  they  say 
To  all  who  venture  near; 

But  that’s  the  dearest  will  and  wish 
Of  all  who  see  and  hear. 

And  you,  too,  reader  there’s  no  doubt 
This  picture  will  beguile 
And  coax  from  you,  as  you  peruse. 

Your  very  sweetest  smile. 


Selling  Your  Photographs 

FREDERICK  C.  DAVIS 

Book-Righ  Resf'rvrri 

What  Not  to  Photograph 


OWlXti  irlial  to  ])lu)to<irai)li  i.s  no 
lore  iinjjortant  than  knowing  irhaf 
of  to  pliotofiTa])li.  I eannot  sliow 
on  so  easily  l)y  example  the  kind 
f |)hotogra])hs  editors  will  not  buy; 
for  a search  of  atiy  mimher  of  magazines  will  tail 
to  unearth  sneh  examples. 

Exjierienee  is  an  exi)ensi\e  sehool;  lint,  some- 
times, the  others  are  closed  heeause  of  lack  of 
patronage.  It  would  seem  that  when  you  learn 
irl/af  to  ])hotogra])li  you  should  learn  automati- 
(■all\'  irliai  imf  to  photograph;  and,  indeed,  you 
shouhl;  hut  yon  don't.  However,  there  is  an- 
other way.  .Vfter  sending  a ]>hotogra])h  to  a 
score  of  jiuhlioations,  and  after  the  photograjrh 
is  returned  from  the  same  score  of  ])ul)lieations, 
you  may  truthfully  say:  “Well,  I've  discovered 
one  thing  that  those  editors  don't  want." 

Editors  have  very  clear  reasons  why  the\' 
don't  hn\-  certain  kinds  of  ])hotogra])hs.  The 
editor  is  there  to  ])roduce  a live,  newsy,  unnsnal 
puhlication.  He  buys  only  li\e.  newsy,  nmisual 
photographs.  What  could  be  sim]der? 

I’ublications  do  not  want  ])hotogra])hs  which 
arc  similar  to  other  ])hotographs  that  they  have 
airc-ads'  jirinted.  The  reason  is  obvious.  To 
take  an  examjile  from  m\-  own  early  days:  a shoe- 
<lealer,  for  an  ad\’ertisement.  ])laced  a huge  pair 
of  shoes,  size  .‘5.5,  in  his  window.  I grasijeil  the 
op|)ortnnity  to  make  a salable  photogra])h.  It 
did  sell;  bid  not  to  Popular  MeHia ii ic.s,  for  the 
editor  wrote  that  he  was  unable  to  use  it  because 
he  had  printed,  several  months  before,  a picture 
of  a huge  jiair  of  shoes  made  for  a circus  side- 
show worker.  (’onsei|uently.  the  subject  of 
>'oiir  photograph  may  be  just  the  thing  the  ed- 
itor would  want  if  he  hadn't  had  his  re(|nircments 
already  satistied.  Therefore,  stnd\’  those  photo- 
graphs which  lia\’c  been  ju-inted.  and  make 
newer  ami  better  ones. 

When  the  King  of  England  “comes  to  town," 
it  may  be  all  \’ery  well  to  eomniaiid  him  to  stand 
still,  to  look  serious  and  to  smile,  for  a jiietiire  of 
him  so  ])osed  ma\'  be  literally  “eaten  nj)"  b\-  the 
local  in‘W  s|)a])ers;  but  a national  weekly,  such  as 
/>r.s7/e'.s-  or  Polllvr'.s.  demands  soinelhing  diH'ereiit. 
Posed  photographs  are  at  a discount.  They  are 
loo  |)lainl,s  “iiielures  of  men  ha\  ing  their  jiietiires 
maile."  \\  hat  is  wanted  are  life  and  action.  It 
isn't  necessary  to  ask  the  King  to  stand  on  his 


head.  Ask  him  to  shake  hands  with  the  Chief-of- 
Poliee;  or  let  him  do  something  else  which  shows 
he  has  the  jiower  of  action. 

On  an  invaluable  rejection-slip  prejiared  by 
/vC.s7/e'.v,  examples  are  gi\’en  of  "AVhat  we  w'ant 
and  don't  want."  I'nder  a pliotogra])h  of  Sen- 
ator .Johnson  with  upraised  fist,  as  if  he  were 
dri\  ing  home  a jioint  in  his  speech,  is  ])rinted: 
“Here  the  upraised  fist  iloes  the  business — makes 
action,  life — and  transforms  what  would  other- 
wise be  just  an  ordinary  likeness  of  Senator 
.Johnson  into  a striking  and  arresting  jjicture." 

But  if  a ])hotogra))li  is  sufficiently  unnsnal  it 
may  be  without  life  and  yet  may  sell,  although 
it  gains  materially  by  a show  of  action.  Under  a 
])hotograph  of  a floating  submarine,  the  Leslie 
rejection-slip  notes:  “No  action  here;  but  it 

is  safe  to  say  that  few'  of  the  readers  of  Leslie's 
skip])cd  this  one  when  it  a|)peared.  Submarines 
are  common  today;  but  not  the  kind  that  carry 
huge  twelve-inch  guns.''  Similarly  under  a 
|)hotograph  of  three  men  standing  in  a row  and 
looking  with  a “where's-the-birdie?  " exjjression 
at  the  camera,  the  caption  is:  “A  posed  picture 
and,  as  is  usual  in  such  circumstances,  a dead 
one.  AVe  used  it  because  a story  centering 
around  these  men  was  a singularly  interesting 
one  a])])ealing  to  a large  audience  in  America.” 
But  no  matt('r  how  extraordinary  a photograph 
is.  it  gains  a hundred-fold  fiy  exhibiting  signs  of 
life.  True,  a “ilead"  picture  may  sell;  but  a 
live  one  will  sell  more  (|iiickl\-,  and  the  ])hotog- 
rapher's  work  will  be  more  in  demand,  and  the 
resulting  cheque  will  be  larger  much  larger. 

If  you  make  a ])hotogra[)h  of  a building — even 
for  instance,  a new  arsenal  - yon  will  never  sell 
it  to  such  a ])ublication  as  Leslie's.  Their  re- 
jection-slii>  says,  under  such  a |)icture:  “There 
isn't  even  a human  being  in  it  to  relieve  the 
severity  of  the  budding's  hard  lines  and  tfie  flat 
ex[)anse  of  water.  AA  e do  not  care  for  such  |)ic- 
liires.  ' I'riie,  a ])liotograph  of  a building — and 
of  a building  only  max'  sell  for  a few  dollars  to 
an  architectural  magazine;  but  more  dollars  and 
a bigger  future  come  from  ])utting  life  into 
photogra])hs  and  in  getting  your  work  into  the 
national  weeklies  as  a result. 

.Again,  no  magazine  wishes  to  buy  a photo- 
graph of  something  not  new,  .A  monnment,  if 
photographed  a inomeTit  after  the  nmeiling  and 
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witli  tliv  crowd  sirouiid  it,  is  a likel\'  .seller;  l)ut  if 
the  i)hotogra])her  waits  several  years,  a jsrint  of 
the  inoiiuineiit  is  unsalahle.  And  tliat  is  not 
strange:  yon  prefer  fresh  to  cold-storage  eggs. 

The  l)ig  secret  of  the  successful  ])ress-|)hotog- 
rajsher  is  the  iidrodnction  of  human  beings  into 
his  ])hs)togra])hs  of  inanimate  olsjects.  Human 
beings  have  a dee])  interest  in  e:ich  other.  When 
one  is  introiluced  into  a ])icture,  human-interest  is 
introdnc(>d  at  the  same  time;  and,  if  the  human 
being  is  jnctnred  in  the  act  of  doing  something, 
the  interest  is  even  higher,  for  no  one  ever  out- 
grows the  (|uestion.  "Wliat  ya  doin',  mister?" 

Popular  Science  Monthly  says:  "We  want  good 
clear  j)hotogra])hs  of  a human  being  doing  some- 
thing of  a mechanical  nature,  d'he  snbjc'cts 
must  be  new."  If  a new  invention  is  pictured 
alone,  it  is  lifeless  and  meaningless.  But  let  a 
human  being  o])cratc  it  and  a ])hotogra])h  of  d 
gains  in  value. 

One  has  only  to  ai)j)l,v  his  common  sense  to 
the  matter.  If  a munler  is  committc(l  in  the 
'•ity.  the  new s])ai)crs  will  not  ilcmaud  photo- 
gra])lis  of  the  corpse;  it  will  do  very  well  to  ob- 
tain a })hotogra))h  of  the  "arrow-points-to-lhc- 
sc-ene-of-the-crime"  \'ariety. 

One  has  to  dc])enil  wholly  on  his  '"nose  for 
news”  and  this  sometimes  ])roves  treacherous. 
" human-interest  photograj)!)  sometinu's  slips 
])ast  the  trained  nose  of  a i)hotogra|)hi‘r  of  twent.v 
years  ex])ericncc  ami  is  ])icked  uj)  by  a b(>ginucr.  " 
to  ])ara[)hrase  Charles  I’helps  Cushing.  .Vnd. 
on  the  other  hand,  the  old-timer  may  sna])  awa\ 
confidently  at  a subject  which  the  beginner  has 


scorned,  and  then  find  lu‘  has  an  unsalable  priTit 
on  his  hands.  Sometimes,  so  to  say,  “noses  for 
news"  contract  cohls  and  are  unable  to  scent  a 
subject's  salability.  But  colds  may  be  cured 
and  the  scents  ])ickcd  uj)  once  more.  The  best 
renu'dy  is  to  stop,  to  thiids.  and  to  sniff  again. 

There  is  a market  somewhere  for  e\  cry  good 
])i'int.  There  is  no  market  anywhci’c  for  a print 
that  is  not  good. 

'I'he  best  ])art  of  the  whole  busiiu'ss  is  this;  no 
oiu — not  even  old  Nick  himself — can  induce 
an  editor  to  bu\'  a photogra])h  he  does  not  want; 
and  if.  on  the  other  hand,  lu>  knows  he  can  use 
d,  he  wdl  buy  it  at  once,  be  it  offcrcil  by  Donahl 
Thom])son,  who  is  a world-famed  press-])hotog- 
ra|)her.  or  by  John  Brow  n of  Smitin  die,  w hose 
first  attempt  it  ma>'  be. 

.\s])iring  fietionists  learn  at  some  stage  of  their 
bmhling  genius  that  one  long  stride  toward  edi- 
torial favor  lies  in  the  |)roper  ])rc])arat ion  of  the 
mannseri|)t.  Just  so.  a i)hotograph  w hich  is  not 
prepareil  in  accordance  wdh  c(ldoi'ial  standar<l.-- 
sulfers  a haudiea]). 

Soni)'  editors  specify  the  size  of  photogra|)h 
thi'\-  |)refer.  Thus,  Colhcr's  |)refers  1 ,\  .)  ])riuts. 
but  it  will  use  prints  larger,  ami  a few  smaller 
than  that  size.  In  the  same  way.  <iardcn  Ma(ja- 
-Jiic  rej)orts  that  it  |)r('fers  tiC^xS'^  pi'ints.  ami 
the  Thomj)son  .\rl  Company  sa,\s  it  prefers  the 
.)  X 7 or  S X 1 d size. 

()ther  magazines  make  no  mention  of  size. 
I’opiilar  M cchanics  re])orls:  “'rhe  sizi'  of  the 

|)riut  is  not  so  im|)ortant  as  clearness  and  gloss.' 
Imleed.  the  greater  number  of  magazines  do  not 


specify  a preferable  size  because  by  so  doing 
they  discourage  contributors  of  prints  which  are 
desirable,  but  not  of  the  size  specified. 

If  a magazine  insists  on  having  prints  of  one 
certain  size  the  photographer  should  not  be  dis- 
couraged because  his  camera  does  not  make 
photogra])hs  of  those  dimensions.  The  making 
of  enlargements  is  now  no  more  difficult  than  the 
making  of  contact-prints;  if  the  negative  is 
sharply  focnse<l  and  the  lens  of  the  enlarging- 
maehine  is  good,  an  enlargement  will  not  fliffer 
much  in  (inality  from  a small  print. 

To  me,  it  seems  that  the  ideal  camera  makes 
photographs  of  x inches.  This  is  very 
slightly  smaller  than  4x5,  and  a less  costly  “film- 
eater.”  Negatives  of  that  size  are  sufficiently 
large  to  make  salable  prints  without  enlarging 
them,  and  if  a larger  i)rint  is  desired,  they  are  of 
good  projjortions  for  the  operation  of  enlarging. 
Prints  of  the  234x33^  size  are  too  small  to  otter 
to  magazines  unless  the  subjects  are  all-com- 
manding; however,  the  size  is  a very  good  one, 
and  not  too  small  for  the  making  of  excellent 
enlargements  if  the  lens  of  the  camera  is  gooil. 
I have  heard  of  one  iihotographer  who  uses  ex- 
clusively a vest-pocket  camera  e(nii])])ed  with 
a fast  anastigmat  lens:  he  never  attempts  to 
market  any  of  the  small  prints,  whose  size  is 
1/^  X 234,  but  enlarges  the  jjrints  to  about  4 x (1. 
There  are  many  advantages  possesse<l  by  the 
small  camera  over  the  large  camera;  but  334  x 
434  is  the  happy  medium.  I have  never  had  a 
print  of  that  size  returned  because  it  was  too 
small. 

There  is  no  need  to  limit  one's  self  to  the 
production  of  prints  of  only  standard  dimen- 
sions. In  the  cases  of  magazines  desiring  ar- 
tistic j)rints,  the  jtriiits  gain  materially  by  trim- 
ming them  so  as  to  ])roduce  a comj)ositional 
balance  of  masses.  Also,  some  buyers  s]>ecify 
I>riuts  of  a certain  shape  for  use  as  covers  and 
headings,  to  fit  frame-cuts  and  such.  These 
buyers  state  their  specifications,  as  "])rints  size 
4 X (I,  with  the  long  edges  horizontal,"  or  the 
opi)osite.  It  is  not  necessary  to  ])roduce  ])iints 
trimmed  to  the  exact  size  of  the  cover,  either;  all 
tliat  is  necessary  is  to  make  the  j)riut  of  the  same 
proj/ortloN.-!  as  the  cover,  and  the  engraver  will 
enlarge  or  rtMluce  it  to  the  correct  size. 

'I'liere  is  one  best  finish  for  prints  intended 
for  ])ublication;  that  is.  black-and-white — never 
sepia — and  glossy,  burnished,  (ilossy  prints  are 
not  much  ui(»re  difficult  to  make  than  dull- 
surfaced  prints,  the  oidy  necessary'  additional 
effort  being  the  use  of  a s(|ueegee  i)late,  or 
ferrotv])e  plate.  'Plie  preference  for  glossy 
I)riuts  results  from  the  fact  that  their  surfaces 
are  absolutely  smooth  and  without  grain.  'I’lns 


enables  the  engraver  to  make  a clearer  halftone, 
for  a print  with  a grained  surface  reproduces 
surface  and  all  in  the  cut. 

Glossy  paper,  when  dried  in  the  ordinary  way, 
has  a surface  which  is  perfectly  smooth,  yet  half- 
dull.  When  glossy  prints  are  dried  in  contact 
with  a ferrotype  plate  the  surfaces  are  highly 
polished,  and  this  gives  the  prints  more  bril- 
liancy. Prints  so  prepared  are  ideal  for  repro- 
duet iou-puri)oses. 

Newsj)apers,  as  well  as  some  moderate-priced 
magazines  j)rinted  on  news-print  paper,  and 
j)rinted  at  high  speed,  recpiire  coarse-screened 
cuts;  in  these,  fancy  lighting  is  detrimental,  and 
fine  details  are  lost;  what  is  wanted  are  broad 
masses  of  light  and  shade. 

Some  editors  prefer  prints  which  are  untrimmed 
and  printed  to  the  very  eflges  of  the  negative. 
Such  jjrints  give  the  editor  opportunities  to 
trim  the  prints  as  he  pleases.  And  in  the 
case  of  simple  news-i)hotographs  and  ones  which 
have  no  claim  to  artistic  consideration,  it  seems 
to  be  the  preferable  method  of  submission.  Cer- 
tainly, editors  will  not  object  to  such  prints,  and 
they  may  welcome  them  in  preference  to  trimmed 
ones.  Single-weight  paper  is  always  preferable 
to  double-weight,  even  in  the  larger  sizes. 

Prints  must  be  sharply  focused  and  distinct — 
mjt  “fuzzy.”  A contrasty  print  is  sometimes 
recommended  as  the  best  to  offer;  but  that  is  a 
mistake.  The  photo-engraver  wants  prints  with 
plenty  of  detail  in  the  shadows,  and  with  a ten- 
dency to  softness;  but  with  not  a vestige  of  flat- 
ness. “In  the  making  of  the  screen-negative 
ami  in  the  various  stej)s  of  etching,  he — the  en- 
graver— can  introduce  highlights  into  a rather 
soft  sid)ject;  but  he  cannot  produce  detail  in 
harsh  lights  and  shadows,”  declares  Photo-Er,\ 
Magazine.  The  process  of  halftone-making 
has  developed  so  that  the  rejirofluction  can  be 
made  almost  indistinguishable  from  the  original. 
In  any  event,  make  the  best  jirint  possible — a 
normal  and  truthful  representation. 

Having  jiroduced  your  print,  add  your  name 
and  address  to  the  back  of  it,  and  then  write, 
in  pencil  and  on  a hard  surface,  the  caption  that 
should  be  placed  under  the  photograph  when  it 
is  printed. 

An  ideal  jirint  for  reproduction  and  publica- 
tion, then, shouhl  be; 

Not  smaller  than  334  x 434  i'lC'hes;  single- 
weight glossy  ])a])cr,  burnislied;  very  sharp;  not 
eoutrast>’  or  flat;  correct  ])roi)ortions  are  neces- 
sary; uiitrimmed,  if  ])ri'ferred;  name  and  address 
on  back;  caiition  jdainly  written  on  back. 

Prints  ])assing  tins  examination  arc  ready  to 
be  shi])])ed  to  market. 

( To  he  rout  I II  lied ) 
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My  First  Photograph 


GEORGE  ALEXANDER 

Number  Seven 


IIROI'GH  a letter  from  Mr.  French, 
filled  with  blandishments,  I have 
been  persuaded  to  record  my  first 
experience  with  a camera.  Not 
only  this,  but  I have  been  indnced 
— however  I may  regret  this  rash  act,  later — to 
surrender  my  carefully  hidden  first  venture  in 


ba.sement  as  a darkroom,  for  I was  determined 
to  do  my  own  developing. 

I hafl  a j)lace  to  work  in,  but  lacked  a subject. 
Each  meml)cr  of  the  family  that  I approached 
recommenfled  that  I take  some  one  else  or  “go 
try  it  on  the  dog.”  (It  did  not  occur  to  me  to 
try  a landscape.)  Finally,  these  two  humans  and 


MY  KIRST  PHOTOGKAIUI 


(JEOHCiE  .M.EXANDEU 


photograjjhy.  It's  nothing  to  be  proud  of;  l)iit 
I have  been  assured  by  the  gallant  Editor  that 
he  11  find  a wa\’  to  take  the  curse  off.  Heaven 
knows,  I flid  not  seek  this  notoriety;  but  what 
can  you  do,  wlien  His  Nibs  makes  a re(|uest, 
and  such  a sedneti\e  one! 

Twenty  years  ago.  I was  the  veriest  green- 
horn in  i)hotograi)h\-  who  ever  ])ureliased  a 
camera.  The  dealer  gave  me  a few  hints  and 
recommended  “First  Stej)s  in  Fliotograi)hy,"  1)\- 
I.  Dundas  i odd.  I also  sul)scribe<l  to  Air. 
Todd  s monthl\-  ])ublieatif)n.  The  Ph(ito-l{earo)i. 
I read  the  little  text  -book  carefully,  bought  the 
ehemicals  suggested  and  fixe(l  up  a eoruer  of  the 


the  unwilling  dog — see  the  aeeompaTiying  group 
-sat  out  in  the  strong  sunlight  and  faced  the 
camera.  I had  no  trouble  with  the  develoj)- 
meiit,  saA'e  a lain])  that  smoked  and  almost 
choked  me.  We  have  laughed  many  times  at 
this  ohl  print;  but  it  has  always  had  first  ])lac(“  in 
an  album  of  screams. 

I siieeeedeil  iu  making  fairly  sharp  photo- 
graphs when  the  subjects  didn't  move  during 
the  exposure —and  to  me  they  looked  much 
belter  than  the  “fnzz>'”  things  I saw  iu  the 
magazine.  I was  eueourageil  and  intended  to 
enter  some  iu  a contest,  and  look  I hem  iu  |>er- 
sonall,\’  to  Air.  d'odd.  He  looked  at  them,  then 
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at  me,  and  tlirew  tliein  into  tlie  waste-basket. 
He  assured  me  that  I was  oii  the  wrong 
track  and  advised  me  to  study  ligliting  and 
eomi)osition. 

He  suggested  that  I get  an  ear  oF  corn  and  try 
to  make  eaeli  kernel  and  the  cob,  as  a whole, 
show  modeling.  Then,  For  composition,  to 
|)hotogra])h  some  flowers  and  make  an  iTiter- 
esting  arrangement  oF  lines  and  s])aees.  I did 
all  the.se  things  and,  because  I am  a lover  o” 
flowers,  this  branch  of  ]>hotogra])hy  ai)])erded 
to  me.  ! worked  along  this  line  For  .several 
Nears,  getting  more  Fun  out  oF  it  and  better 
results,  as  time  went  on. 

My  very  first  atteni])t  —which  the  Editor 
graciously  publishes  with  this  story — was  of 
some  members  (»f  the  Family  and  the  uiiNvilling 
dog.  Heeause  oF  sentimental  i-easous,  I have 
kept  it.  also  a Few  others  of  the  same  early  kind. 

[Like  most  versatile  ])hoto-])ietorialists,  Mr. 
•Vlexauder  [practised  his  skill  in  the  making  of 
land.sea])es,  mariiu's,  sunset-views  and  flowers, 
which  last-iuimed  class  received  the  preference 
oF  his  artistic  attentions.  His  abilitN'  as  an 
iutei'pretative  artist  with  the  camera  is  shown 
in  his  ])ietures  that  have  appeared  in  Photo- 
Ek.n.  beginning  with  his  first  contribution,  in 
1904:  ■■  L;!dy’s-Sli|)pers."  Froidi.s])iece,  Mareli, 
1904;  “Howl  of  Roses"  and  "Morning-Glories." 
Ma.N-,  1900;  "Tulii)s,"  May,  1907;  “Sumset  on 
the  Hudson,"  .Ianuar\'.  1!)08;  "Howl  of  Roses" 


(awarded  prize  in  Photo-Ek.\  Elower-Competi- 
tion),  December,  same  year;  “A  Hazy  Autumn- 
Morn"  (first  prize  in  land.scape-competition). 
March,  and  an  "April  Stream”  (prize-picture). 
August,  1909;  a thrilling  marine — schooner 
yacht  under  full  sail  (prize-picture  in  marine- 
competition).  November,  1910;  "Tiger-Lily,”  an 
u])right  panel.  July,  and  “Golden  Rod,”  Se]>- 
tember.  19P2;  “Golden  Rod,”  June,  1917;  “The 
Lotus.”  an  ex(|uisite  interi)retation  of  this  beau- 
tiful flower,  Frontis])iece  and  also  front-cover  in 
color.  February,  1919.  This  la.st-named  picture 
was  hung  at  the  Los  Angeles  Salon  and  other 
prominent  exhibitions,  where  it  caused  much 
Fa\'(  >rable  coiniiKMit. 

Alter  all,  and  in  the  oi)inion  of  his  critical 
friends.  Mr.  Alexander  reached  the  highest  level 
oF  his  artistic  ability  and  creative  j)ower  in  the 
" Hlue  Crane,”  which  decorates  the  front-cover 
of  this  i.ssue  and  jiage  81.  This  superb  achieve- 
meid  in  decorati\e  ])hotography  first  ap])cared 
in  Ahuricau  Pliotoijraplii/.  several  years  ago. 
printed  in  bright  blue.  The  print  which  the 
artist  generously  ]Nre.sentetl  to  Photo-Er.\  M.\ga- 
ziiN'E  For  the  i)ur])ose  of  reproduction  is  a 10  x 14 
gum  in  a dull  blue  color.  The  "Blue  Crane”  is  a 
coinpositiou-jiriut — the  vines  liaving  been  ])hoto- 
graphed  at  Minnehaha  Ealls,  (Minnesota,  and 
the  bird  in  Lincoln  Park,  Chicago.  Both  were 
made  directly  on  films;  then  an  enlarged  nega- 
tive was  made  and  ])riid(“d  in  gum. — F)niTf)R.] 


Preparing  Light-Sensitive  Photographic  Papers 

Part  I 

CHAS.  E.  MULLIN 

(All  ri!/fil!<  ret^erved  hy  the  nutfio') 


I (iHT -SENSITIVE  ].a])ers.  such 
as  those  used  in  photography  and 
engineering.  olFer  an  interesting 
field  tortile  chemical  cxjjerimeuter. 
esjiecially  if  he  is  also  interested  in 
|)hotography. 

For  pre])aring  these  sensitised  papers,  a good 
(|uality  oF  imwatermaiked.  ungluzed  ])a]>er. 
Free  of  liNpochlorite  bleach,  iin|)erFections, 
s|)ecks,  etc.,  such  as  Whatman's,  Ri\es,  or 
Saxe  should  be  usi'd. 

IF  N'oii  expect  to  do  much  experimenting,  it  is 
much  cheaiier  to  buy  the  clu-micals  from  a chem- 
ical supply-house  by  the  ounce,  or  in  larger 
ipianlities,  excejit  in  the  case  of  the  gold-coni- 
|)oimds  and  a feNV  of  the  other  more  ex|)cnsive 
ones.  'I'lien,  b_\’  means  of  a small  balance  and 


graduate,  the  solutions  nia\'  be  (|uiekly  and 
cheapl\’  ])re|)ared  For  use  as  desired.  Also,  in 
this  way  the  Formulas  may  be  varied  at  will  to 
suit  tlu‘  work  in  baud.  It  Nvill  no  doubt  require 
considerable  e.xqierimental  work  in  order  to  de- 
termine just  which  Formula  Nvill  suit  your  ])ar- 
ticuhir  rei|uiremeuts  the  best;  but  the  Formulas 
given  cover  a wide  field;  and.  by  intelligently 
combining  and  altering  them,  au  even  wider 
field  is  covered. 

'Phe  sensitising,  sizing,  and,  in  Fact,  all  other 
solutions  should  be  ajiplied  in  as  even  a coating 
as  ])ossible  to  the  paper,  so  as  to  render  it  as 
iiniForm  as  possible.  The  paper  should  be 
coated  or  sensitised  on  one  side  only  and  the 
unsensitised  side  marked. 

d'he  solutions  may  be  a])i)lied  Iin-  floating  the 


;i0 
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paper  upon  the  surface  of  the  solution  in  a flat 
dish;  by  immersing  the  paper  in  the  solution; 
or,  by  brushing  the  solution  over  the  surface  of 
the  paper.  Possibly,  the  most  uniform  and  even 
surface  is  obtained  by  brushing;  but  the  paper 
should  always  be  brushed  in  the  one  direction 
only  and  a brush  set  in  metal  should  never  be 
used.  Any  excess  of  solution  remaining  upon 
the  paper  should  be  removed  by  blotting. 

A brush  which  gives  very  satisfactory  results 
may  be  made  quickly  by  drawing  a string — to 
the  end  of  which  is  attached  a jiiece  of  absorbent 
cotton — through  a short  j)iece  of  glass-tid)ing, 
as  shown  in  Figure  1. 


FIGURE  1 


Another  style  of  brush  may  be  made  by  at- 
taching a flat  piece  of  cotton  or  fabric  to  the  end 
of  a narrow  striji  of  glass  by  means  of  a cord  or 
rubber-band,  as  shown  in  Figure  2.  The  size  of 
the  brush  may  be  varied  to  suit  the  work  in  hand. 

In  the  following  formulas  the  paper  may  be 
treated,  with  the  solutions  jireceding  those 
marked,  in  daylight.  The  actual  sensitising 
is  done  by  the  solution  marked;  therefore,  the 
light  should  never  be  allowed  to  strike  the  paper 
after  treatment  with  this  solution  begins. 

For  this  reason  all  sensitising,  i.c..  treatment 
with  solutions  marked  and  those  following  it, 
should  be  done  in  a darkroom,  with  only  a red 
light,  and  the  paper  should  be  dried  and  stored 
in  a very  dark  jilace. 

All  silver-solntions.  as  well  as  the  various 
other  solutions  marked  below,  should  be  ]ire- 
parcd  and  stored  in  the  dark,  otherwise  they  will 
be  useless.  TLse  only  distilled  water  in  preparing 
the  .solutions. 

Nitrated  Papers 

A simple  “nitrated”  pa])er  is  ])repared  liy 
(loafing  or  brushing  the  paper  with  a solution  of 
silver-nitrate  in  water  or  alcohol.  The  strength 
of  the  solution  may  be  varied  to  obtain  jiajiers 
of  various  sensitivity.  The  stronger  the  solu- 
tion, the  more  sensitive  the  jiajier;  the  alcoholic 
solution  giving  the  most  sensitive  ])a])er.  The 
sensitiveness  is  increased  and  richer  tones  ob- 


tained  by  coating  a second 

time  after  the  first 

coat  is  dry.  Formula  1 gives  good  results. 

Formula  Xo 

. 1 

# 

Silver-nitrate 

. . . .00  to  150  gr. 

Water 

Formula  No 

. 2 

§ 

Silver-nitrate 

. . . 100  to  150  gr. 

Alcohol,  ethyl  or  grain 

. . .34  oz. 

Water 

Vn  OZ. 

This  is  more  sensitive  than  Formula  No.  1. 

Both  papers  keep  better  if  50  gr.  citric  acid  is 

added  to  each  ounce  of  solid 

ion. 

Kutiber-Bsnd. 

***^Glass-Strip 

t ton 

FIGURE  2 

Formula  Xo 

. 3 

Silver-nitrate 

60  gr. 

Magnesium  nitrate 

60  gr. 

Water 

1 oz. 

Formula  Xo 

. 4 

* „ 

Silver-nitrate 

50  gr. 

Ainmoninm  nitrate 

50  gr. 

AVater . . 

1 OZ. 

Chloride,  Bromide  and 

Iodide  Papers 

These  are  prepared  by  giving  the  paper  a 

(loublc  coating,  tlie  first  consisting  of  a suitable 

solulile  chloride,  bromide  or 

iodide,  as  the  case 

may  require  (designated  by 

“A”  below),  and 

the  second  a silver-nitrate  s 

olution  (B).  After 

applying  the  first  coating. 

the  paper  is  dried 

before  the  second  one  is  ajiplied.  Chloride  paper 

formulas : 

Formula  Xo 

. .) 

A 

Sodium  chloride  

50  gr. 

Water 

1 oz. 

I¥ 

Silver-iutrate 

120  gr. 

Water 

1 oz. 

Formula  Xo 

. (i 

.V 

Ammoiunm  chloride 

15  gr. 

Water 

1 oz. 

m 

Silver-nitrate 

(iOgr. 

Water 

1 oz. 

,‘!2 


Fokmi  la  No.  7 


A 

Barium  cliloride '•20  gr. 

Water 1 oz. 

Br 

Silver  nitrate 100  gr. 

Water 1 oz. 

Tlii.s  give,s  richer  toiie.s. 


P’ORMCLA  Xo.  8 

Sodium  eliloride 2.5  gr. 

Water 1 oz. 

H# 

Silver  nitrate 00  gr. 

Water 1 oz. 

Thi.s  i.s  le.ss  sensitive. 

FoliSU’l.A  Xo.  0 

Sodium  chloride 10  gr. 

Sodium  citrate 10  gr. 

Water 1 oz. 

B# 

Silver-nitrate 2.5  gr. 

Citric  acid 12  gr. 

Water 1 oz. 

C 

Oxalic  acid 10  gr. 

Citric  acid 20  gr. 

Water 1 oz. 


Ciood  for  .strong  contrasts.  Coat  pa])cr  with 
"A,”  <lry,  float  on  “B”  for  .5  minutes  (in  dark- 
room). drv.  Hoat  on  ‘‘C,”  and  dry  again. 

FoHMrL.\  Xo.  10 


A 

( iuld  chloride ...  2 gr. 

.Ammonium  chloride  4 gr. 

Water 1 oz. 

Bf 

Silver-nitrate 90  gr. 

Water .1  oz. 


Add  enongli  ammoninm  liydroxidc  to  dissolve 
the  ])recij)itate  at  first  formed  and  make  nj)  to 
IM  i>'A.  with  water. 


< 


Sodium  hyposidi)hite 

120  gr. 

Silver-iodide  

1 gr. 

Water 

1 oz. 

This  pa|)cr  is  self-toning. 

Moat  on  ‘‘.V  for 

2 minutes.  dr>'.  float  on  “B" 

for  .‘5  minutes  and 

ilry.  .\fter  printing,  wash  in 
and  wash  well. 

1 water,  fix  in  • ( " 

FoHMI  LA  Xo. 

1 1 

(A  lbu7fi  i n ised  rJdoridi 

\ 

paper) 

White  (jf  fresh  egg 

2 oz 

.\mmonium  chloride 

lOOgr. 

Water 

1 OZ. 

Dissolve  the  chloride  in  water,  add  egg  and 

beat  to  a frotli.  Stand  in  eo 
filter  through  mnslin. 

hi  for  24  hours  and 

B// 

Silver-nitrate (>0  gr. 

Water 1 oz. 


Float  ])ai)cr  on  “A"  for  .‘5  minutes,  <lry  and 
float  on  "B"  for  1 minute. 


Formitla  Xo.  12 

{Gvhttine  sized) 

A 

Gelatine  (best  clear) .5  gr. 

Sodium  chloride .5  gr. 

Chrome  alum 1 gr. 

Water 1 oz. 

. 

Silver-niti-ate 7.5  gr. 

Citric  acid 120  gr. 

Water 1 oz. 

(' 

Gold  chloride 1 gr. 

Sodium  t>icarl)onate .5  gr. 

Water , 12 oz. 

Brnsli  with  “A,”  dry,  brush  with  “B"  and 
dry.  After  |)rinting  tone  in  ‘‘C\"  Frci)arc 


as  ncedeil,  as  il  does  not  kcej)  well. 

Foicmclv  Xo.  1.‘! 

(Gdntinc  si^nl) 

(ielatine  (best  clear) 5 gr. 

.\mmouium  chloride .5  gr. 

Chrome  alum  g''- 

Water 1 oz. 

I'his  gives  a ])iirj)le-black  jm])er  by  coating 
with  the  above,  drying  and  then  sensitising 
with  F'orimda  No.  17. 

h'oKMri.v  Xo.  11 

Gelatine.  .5  gr. 

Sodium  chloride .5  gr. 

Sodium  carbonate  10  gr. 

Water  1 oz. 

This  gix’cs  a sc|)ia  brown  when  sensitised 
w ith  F'ormnia  X"o.  17. 

Komn  i.s  Xo.  1.5 

Gelatine 5 gr. 

Sodium  chloride  .5  gr. 

Sodium  carbonate  .5  gr. 

Sodium  citrate  2' 9 gr- 

Water..  1 oz. 

Thi.s  gives  a brownish  black  when  sensitised 
with  Formnia  No.  17. 

FoKMrL.N  Xo.  to 


(ielatine.  .5  gr' 

Barimrr  ehlorirle  12  gr. 

Chrome  alinn  '-ig''- 

Water  . . 1 <>z. 


'I'liis  gix'cs  a blackisb-brow  n paper  w hen 
scnsiliseil  with  I'hu'innla  No.  17. 

l■'ol^^^  L.\  Xo.  17 

Sib'er-nit  r-a  le  ...  bt  gi' 

Wal.M-..  I oz 


THE  ENTHANC!E 
OTTf)  W.  BAHL 


Add  ainnioniiim  hydroxide  to  tliis  until  the 
precipitate  at  first  formed  is  dissolved. 

i¥. 

Silver-nitrate 40  gr. 

Water 1 oz. 

Mix  “A"  and  “15, aild  nitric  acid  drop  by 
drop  until  the  precijtitate  is  nearly  hut  not  (piitc 
dissolved,  and  the  solution  remains  slightly  acid 
to  litmus  pajter. 

This  solution  is  used  only  to  sensitise  jtapers 
treated  with  Formtdas  Nos.  1,‘t,  14,  1.5  or  10, 

By  giving-  chloride  papers  a second  coating  of 
the  silver-nitrate  solution,  so  as  to  leave  an  ex- 
cess of  nitrate,  a richer  and  more  hi-illiant  j)rint 
is  obtained. 

Chloride  jtapers  may  he  toned  in  a gold-hath. 
such  as  Formula  No.  18  A,  and  are  fixed  l)y  first 
washing  well  in  water,  then  in  Formula  No.  18  B. 
and  finally  washing  well  again  in  water. 

FoRMtIL.V  No.  IS 

.V 


Sodium  phosphate 

gr- 

Gold  chloride 

Kg->-. 

Water 

Soilium  hyposulphite 

120  gr. 

Water 

1 oz. 

Bromide  Paper 

In  making  hroinide  ])ai)cr,  coat  the  paj)cr  first 
with  Formula  No.  1!)  A,  dry  and  sensitise  with 
19  B,  and  dry.  Print  about  10  seconds,  wash 
in  1!)  C.  wash  in  water  and  then  tone  in  18  A. 
Wash  and  fix  in  18  B. 

Formul.v  No.  1!) 


A 

P()ta.ssiuin  l)ronii(le  10  gr. 

Water 1 oz. 

Silver-nitrate 100  gr. 

Water..  1 oz. 

Sodium  chloride  .jO  gr. 

Water  . . 1 oz. 


Iodised  Paper 

Formui,.\  No.  20 
A 

Potassium  iodide 2a  gr. 

Water 1 oz. 

n#. 

Silver-nitrate  100  gr. 

Water 1 oz. 

Fix  in  Formula  No.  18  B. 


Phosphate  Paper 


A 


Formul.^  No.  21 

Colloilion  (.‘5  to  ,‘53^%) 20  oz. 

Pliosphoric  acid,  20% 128  minims. 


Citric  acid 884  gr. 

.VIcoliol 040  minims. 


C 

•Silver-nitrate 88.5  to  ,512  gr. 

Ammoinum  hydroxide (|.  s. 

.Absolute  alcohol 8^^  oz. 

Dissolve  the  silver-nitrate  in  enough  am- 
monium hydroxi<lc  to  give  a ])crfectl,\'  clear 
solution,  then  add  the  alcohol. 


1) 

Ft  her 

(livcerine . . 
Alcohol 


8H."Z- 

04  miiums. 
04  minini'i 


i: 

Metol lojdz  ft>'- 

(llacial  acetic  acid  . 1 oz. 

Water... I oz. 


“.V”  and  “B”  are  mixed  well,  “C”  is  then 
added  in  small  (piantitics  to  the  mixture  of  “A’’ 
and  “B."  while  stirring  strongly.  AVhen  “A,” 
"B”  and  “C”  arc  thoroughly  mixed,  ad<l  “D'’ 
to  the  mixture. 

Coat  the  jmper  with  the  above  mixture  and 
expose  fully,  or  until  the  outline  of  the  image 
shows,  then  dcvcloj)  in  40  droi)s  “F"  diluted 
to  ,‘>b^  ounces  with  water. 


{To  he  routhiiK’d) 


That  Neglected  Highlight 

WHEN  tlie  jury  or  tlie  select ioii-committee 
is  performing  its  duty,  it  often  ha])])eus 
that  an  otlierwise  attraetix’e  and  well-composed 
j)hotograph  is  condemned  or  rejected  because  of 
a disturbing  highlight.  For  instance,  a land- 
scape of  striking  beaut,\’  holds  the  attention  of 
the  beholder,  who.  unless  he  is  a capal>le  critic, 
ma\'  not  object  to  a small  white  house,  so  brightly 
lighted  that  its  presence  is  a serious  detriment 
to  the  aj)])earance  of  the  ])ictnre.  It  need  not  be 
a house:  it  can  be  some  other,  equally  needless 
accessory  which,  by  its  undue  prominence,  de- 
stroys the  harmony  of  the  com])osition.  Many 
a quiet  and  artisticall\-  arranged  landsca])e  has 
been  marred  by  a human  figure  dressed  in  daz- 
zlingly  white  garments.  An  outdoor  genre  can 
be  easily  s])oiled  if  one  of  the  figures — a young 
girl,  for  instance — is  i)crmitted  to  wear  a con- 
spicuously large,  white  or  light-colored  hair- 
ribbon.  when  a low-toned  one',  or  none  at  all. 
would  preserve  the  artistic  rejxise  of  the  ])ictnre. 
A dark  wood-interior  otfends  b\-  a brilliantly 
lighted  tree-trunk,  branch,  rock,  or  other  large 
object.  Its  ])resence  is  not  noticed  by  the 
photographer,  engrossed  as  he  is  in  the  vie^\ 
spreail  out  before  him.  and  waiting  to  secure  it. 

Xor  are  such  intrusive  highlights  confined  to 
outdoor  subjects.  They  occur  only  too  fre- 
((uently  in  indoor  work — genres,  still-lifes,  flower- 
studies.  and  interiors  with  or  without  fig- 
ures. It  is  eas\-  to  imagine  how  a strong,  un- 
necessary highlight  can  impair  tlu'  final  result. 
-Vnd  the  |)ity  of  it  is  that  the  i)hotogra]>her  is 
unconscious  of  the  menace  either  after  a careful 
scrutiny  of  the  thonghtfnll,\’  ])i'e]>ared  sul)jeet. 
or  his  conteni])lation  of  the  finished  i)rint. 
When,  at  last,  tlu'  fault  is  ])ointed  out  to  him,  oi' 
on  learning  that  but  for  that  aggressive  highlight 
his  j)icture  might  ha^■e  captured  a \-alnable 
prize,  he  is  deepl>'  c-hagrined. 

Fretpiently.  however,  the  ])eri)etrator  of  the 
fault  discovers  it  in  time  and  eageilx'  seeks  to 
correct  it.  And  here  is  where  he  is  likely  to  get 
into  trouble.  If  the  offending  highlight  is  (jf  a 
character  that  i)ermits  a reduction  of  its  inten- 
sit\-.  well  and  gooil.  In  sneh  a case,  extreme 
skill  is  ref|uired  in  the  use  of  the  corrective, 
whether  it  be  in  fluid  form  or  a dry  erasure.  On 


no  account  should  traces  of  the  manipulation 
be  in  evidence.  An  annoying  or  superflnons 
highlight  is  sometimes  subdued,  even  obliter- 
ated, on  the  finished  print.  This  can  be  done 
successfully’  by  tlie  ap])licatiou  of  watercolor,  in 
the  ordinary  way,  or  by  means  of  the  air-brush, 
which  can  be  easily  reinoved  if  the  result  is  not 
sati.sfactory,  and  reai>plied  until  the  desired 
effect  is  obtained.  If  done  in  crayon  or  lead- 
])eueil,  and  clumsily,  besides,  the  result  may  preju- 
dice the  critical  observer  or  a comi)etent  jury. 

There  is  another  as|>eet  to  the  matter  of  sub- 
duing a disturbing  highlight.  Let  us  su]>])ose 
that  it  represents  one  of  several  similar  surfaces 
that  are  strongly  lighted  by  the  snn.  d'o  lower 
unduly  the  intensity  of  the  light,  and  nowhere 
else  on  tiu'  same  illnminated  side  of  a building, 
fence,  a grou]i  of  ])ersons  wholly  or  |>artly  arrayed 
in  bright-colored  costumes,  a row  of  vehicles,  or 
whatever  is  the  princii)al  object  in  the  picture, 
is  to  encroach  on  the  expression  of  truth  as  de- 
])icted  by  the  camera.  The  thing  can  be  done, 
without  the  effect  being  noticed  even  by  an 
exacting  critic.  Local  over-reduction  by  means 
of  a ])owerful  agent  is  dillicnlt  to  correct;  but  if 
the  altering  is  done  on  the  ])riut,  with  the  aid  of 
the  air-brnsh,  it  is  a sim]>le  matter  to  remove 
and  re])lace  the  moist  layer  of  iids  or  watt'rcolor. 

Of  ct)nrse,  the  ideal  way  is  to  try  to  remove 
or  control  the  subject  of  the  excessi\’e  highlight . 
If  it  is  the  (|ue.stioii  of  an  objectionable.  ])er.sonal 
accessory,  a tactful  suggestion  may  ])roduec‘ 
the  desire<l  result.  If  conveident.  the  photog- 
rapher should  choose  a time  of  day  when  a 
building  to  be  |)ictured  will  ])res('id  no  offend- 
ing highlights.  Often,  a \ery  bright  object  in 
a wood-interior  may  be  shaded  by  means  of  a 
nearby,  o\’erhanging  bi-aneh.  In  the  case  of  a 
honsi'-iuterior.  the  diflicnll.N'  is  niateriall.\’  les- 
sened b\’  remo\’ing  altogether,  changing,  or  hid- 
ing the  annoying  object,  .\fter  all,  the  camer- 
ist  must  rely  on  his  own  I'esonrcefnlness  in  such 
matters.  If  he  should  not  be  able  to  alter  con- 
ditions as  he  finds  them,  he  should  have  the 
technical  skill  uecessarx’  to  correct  unwelcome 
and  nnaA’oidabIc  blemishes.  And  to  become 
proficient  in  the  use  of  methods  intended  to  im- 
prove unavoidable  defects  is  what  gives  to  photog- 
raphy the  \ariety  of  interest  and  charm  |)os- 
sessed  by  no  other  Jiastime. 
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ADVANCED  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 
Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  Advanced  Competition 
Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A. 


Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $10.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $2.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Prizes  may  be  chosen  by  the  winner,  and  will  be 
awarded  in  photographic  materials  sold  by  any  dealer 
or  manufacturer  who  advertises  in  Photo-Era  Maga- 
zine, or  in  books.  If  preferred,  the  winner  of  a first 
prize  may  have  a solid  silver  cup,  of  artistic  design, 
suitably  engraved. 


Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  free  and  open  to  photog- 
raphers of  ability  and  in  good  standing — amateur 
or  professional. 

2.  Mo  more  than  two  subjects  may  be  c/t» 
tered,  but  they  must  represent,  throughout, 
the  personal,  unaided  work  of  competi^ 
tors.  Remember  that  subjects  which  have 
appeared  in  other  publications  are  not 
eligible,  nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold, 
or  entered  in  competition  elsewhere,  be> 
fore  Photo^Era  Magazine  awards  are 
announced.  Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  surface 
and  sepias  are  not  suitable  for  reproduction,  and  should 
be  accompanied  by  smooth  prints  having  the  same 
gradations  and  detail.  All  prints  should  be  mounted 
on  stiff  boards. 

3.  Unsuccessful  prints  will  be  returned  only  when  re- 
turn-postage at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  with  the  data. 

4.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker  s name  and 
address,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  name  and  month  of 
competition,  and  should  be  accompanied  by  a letter,  sent 
SEPARATELY,  giving  full  particulars  of  date,  light,  plate  or 
film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop  used,  exposure, 
developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose  return-postage  in 
this  letter.  Data-blanks  sent  for  a 2-cent  stamp.  Be 
sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every  print  ex= 
actly  for  what  competition  it  is  intended. 

5.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Photo-Era  Magazine,  unless 
otherwise  requested  by  the  contestant.  However,  this 
does  not  prevent  the  photographer  from  disposing  of 
other  prints  from  snch  negatives  after  he  shall  have 
received  official  recognition. 

6.  On  account  of  the  present  high  prices  of  paper 
and  cardboard,  competitors  may  send  large  prints 
mounted  with  narrow  margins;  but  in  every  case, 
prints  should  be  protected  by  strong,  stiff  boards,  or 
of  a kind  that  bends  slightly  without  breaking.  Large 
packages  may  be  sent  by  express  (prepaid). 

7.  Competitors  who  have  won  three  first  prizes 
within  a twelve-month,  become  ineligible  for  two 
years  thereafter.  The  too  frequent  capture  of  the 
first  prize  by  one  and  the  same  competitor  tends  to 
discourage  other  participants  and  to  make  the  coro- 
petitions  appear  one-sided  and  monotonous. 


Awards — Architectural  Subjects 
Closed  October  31,  1921 

Fir.'it  Prize:  Alvah  G.  Clark. 

Second  Prize:  Kenneth  D.  Smith. 

Third  Prize:  T.  F.  Clarke. 

Honorable  Mention:  Donald  H.  Battle.s,  Peter  Botel. 
John  W.  Brewer,  tValter  P.  Bruning,  J.  E.  Carson. 
Dr.  A.  H.  Cor.lier,  Alfred  W.  ('ulting,  W.  S.  Davis. 
IV.  H.  Downey,  W.  E.  Fowler,  Fred  Gen.scher,  C,  W. 
Gibbs,  P.  H.  (lideon,  Harold  Gray,  Herbert  Harper, 
Ellen  C.  Hildebrand,  J.  Kirkland  Ilodges,  Taizo  Kato, 
Carl  Kattelniaiin,  Edgar  L.  Kline,  Helmut  Kroening, 
Charles  Lederle,  C.  A.  Major,  (Jeorge  S.  J.  MacDonald, 
.\rthur  A.  McXallv,  F.  \V.  G.  Moebus,  Dr.  Hannah 
G.  Myrick,  IV.  H.  Pote,  IV.  M.  Powers,  Henry  A. 
Pratt,  J.  Herbert  Saunders,  E.  H.  Skinner,  D.  Vincent 
Smith,  Edwards  H.  Smith,  Eleanor  L.  Smith,  Antonins 
Victory,  Samuel  P.  Ward,  Elliott  Hughes  Wendell, 
Herbert  Zey. 


Subjects  for  Competition — 1922 

"Winter-Sports.”  Closes  January  31. 
"Home-Portraits.”  Closes  February  28. 
"Child-Studies.”  Clo.ses  March  31. 
"Still-Life.”  Closes  April  ,30. 

"Bridges.”  Closes  May  31. 
"Summer-Sports.”  Closes  June  30. 

"Clouds.”  Closes  July  31. 

“Marines.”  Closes  August  31. 

“Parks.”  Closes  September  30. 

" .\rchitectural  Subjects.”  Closes  October  ,31. 
"Domestic  Pets.”  Clo.ses  November  30. 
"Indoor-Genres.”  Closes  December  31. 


Photo-Era  Prize-Cup 

In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  prize-winners,  the  Pub- 
lisher will  give  them  the  choice  of  photographic  supplies 
to  the  full  amount  of  the  First  Prize  ($10.00),  or  a solid 
silver  cup,  of  artistic  and  original  design,  suitably  in- 
scribed, as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 
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A NOOK 


ALVAll  G.  OLAKK 


FIHST  PHIZE-  AHClIITEC'TUKAL  SUBJECTS 


Speed-Photographs  with  a Slow  Shutter 

Amateur  photograpliers  wlio  are  limited  to  an  out- 
fit in  whicli  the  lens  is  not  particularly  rapid,  and  the 
shutter  itself  is  not  capable  of  giving  very  short  expo- 
sures, are  naturally  inclined  to  look  upon  the  success- 
ful photography  of  very  quickly  moving  subjects  as 
altogether  beyond  them.  Such  a conclusion  is  true 
enough,  if  they  set  out  to  make  such  subjects  under 
the  most  flifficult  conditions,  such  as  we  see  in  the 
toxirs  de  force  of  workers  like  Dr.  Adolphe  Abrahams; 
but  if  they  are  content  to  obtain  the  appearance  of 
speed,  and  to  study  to  get  the  conilitions  as  favoralile 
as  possible,  there  are  many  very  quickly  moving  subjects 
which  can  be  successfully  photographed  with  a quite 
simple  equipment.  The  title  of  this  article  might, 
therefore,  be  more  properly  written,  “.\j)parent  Speed- 
Photographs  with  a Comi)aratively  Slow  Shutter.” 

A great  many  of  the  so-called  speed-photographs 
are,  in  reality,  deceptive.  The  pictures  suggest  action; 
but  the  photographs  have  been  made  at  some  [)eriod 
when  the  action  is  more  or  le.ss  suspended.  The  expe- 
rienced photographer  learns  when  to  ex[>ect  and  how 
to  recognise  the  moments  of  rest;  and  tlierein  lies  the 


•secret  of  his  success.  With  a very  I'apid  leiis  and  a 
fast-working  and  reliable  shutter,  the  necessity  of 
taking  advantage  of  this  su.spended  action  i.s,  in  some 
ca.ses,  not  .so  great;  Ijnt  the  finest  api>aratus  is  not 
capable  of  dealing  with  every  subject;  and,  at  all 
times,  better  and  le.ss  blurred  results  will  be  obtaineil 
when  one  can  resort  to  this  "trick.”  if  trick  it  can  be 
called.  With  a comparatively  slow  shutter-speed, 
I)hotogra])hy  is  i)ossible  otdy  by  means  of  the  moments 
of  rest,  and  there  are  other  dodges  which  may  also  be 
nece.s.sary  at  the  .same  lime. 

One  (jf  the  first  of  these  i.s  to  avoid  making  rajudly 
moving  sidijects  when  the  direction  of  their  motion  i.s 
parallel,  nr  nearly  so,  to  the  i)late — that  is,  when  they 
are  mo\ing  directly  across  the  line  of  sight.  If  this  i.s 
nnavoidal)le,  oidy  slowly  moving  objects  should  be 
attemi)ted,  and  these  should  be  kej)t  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  camera,  having  regard  to  the  size  of  the  image 
on  the  i)late.  It  is  always  belter  to  take  a ])osition 
from  winch  the  object  i.s  seen  moving  obliquely  or 
directly  to  or  from  the  camera. 

Pholograi)hs  of  jumping  should  be  made  so  as  to 
obtain  <a  front  view,  and  the  camera  should  be  low. 
'rids  not  only  gives  an  effect  of  height,  but  is  the  posi- 
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A STATEX  ISLAM)  HOMESTEAD  KENNETH  D.  SMITH 
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tioii  ill  which  the  ohject  is  moving  as  directly  iis  possible 
towards  tlie  lens.  The  best  time  to  liberate  the  shut- 
ter then  is  just  at  the  start  of  the  descent,  when  the 
obstacle  has  been  cleared.  The  movement  will  then 
be  forwards  ami  downwards,  and  the  limbs  will  have 
the  least  movement. 

.Vs  regards  the  momenis  of  sns])ended  action,  the.se 
can  be  a.scertaincd  only  and  taken  advantage  of  by 
practical  exjierience  of  the  jiarticnlar  class  of  subject 
that  is  being  dealt  witli;  for  not  only  is  it  difficult  to 
comey  an  idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  object  preced- 
ing such  a moment;  but  the  conditions  are  so  varied, 
and  the  different  instanci's  ,so  mmierons,  that  the  task 
of  merely  mentioning  them  would  be  a great  one. 
'I'here  are  some  general  rides,  however,  which  may  be 
helpful,  and  some  hints  concerning  the  more  usual 
subjects  of  s])eed-photography  may  .serve  as  a guide, 
and  may  suggest  applications  of  the  same  iirinciple  to 
other  subjects. 

The  moment  of  suspended  action  nsnally  imme- 
diately jirecedes,  or  follows,  a concentra  ted  effort  for  a 
particular  imrjmse.  Hefore  the  elfort  every  mn.scle 
will  be  braced  in  preparation,  and  this  concentration 
provides  the  moment  of  least  movement.  Hut  it  imi.'-t 
i)C  remembered  that  themoment  is  very  short,  and  there 
must  be  no  hesitation  on  the  ]>art  of  the  ]diotographer. 
In  fact,  when  he  has  experience  enough,  he  will  antici- 
pate the  moment,  and  expose  just  before  the  exjiectcd 
“rest”;  and  it  is  on  his  ability  to  do  this  that  his  .siic- 
ce.s’S  will  deiiend.  In  the  same  wa.v,  after  the  effort 
there  is  a.  pause,  in  which  the  [losition  of  action  is 
maintained,  for  recovery. 

.Vs  an  exani|)le  of  the  first,  we  may  watch  a .sciwer 


at  tennis.  It  wall  be  .seen  that  the  moment  of  rest  is 
just  before  the  racquet  is  swung  forward  to  hit  the  ball — 
that  is,  at  the  intermediate  position  between  a back- 
ward and  a forward  swing,  when  the  muscles  are  brac- 
ing for  the  effort.  For  the  second,  look  at  an  oarsman. 
.Vt  the  end  of  the  stroke  he  jiauses — and  sometimes  the 
pause  is  very  apparent — not  only  to  recover  from  his 
effort,  but  because  of  the  jmll  of  the  water  making  it 
difhciilt  to  lift  the  oar.  For  a similar  reason,  the  bats- 
man at  cricket  is  taken  best  at  the  end  of  his  swing, 
especially  as  one  then  stands  the  chance  of  obtaining  a 
snaiishot  of  him  being  bawled. 

.Jumping  has  already  been  referred  to.  The  posi- 
tion is  in  front  and  low,  and  the  .shutter  should  be  re- 
leased so  as  to  get  the  leajicr  at  the  top  of  Ids  jump, 
hovering  as  it  were  lietween  rise  and  fall.  A jumper 
on  hor.seback  presents  more  difficulties,  especially  as 
the  only  effective  [losition  is  that  with  an  oblique  or 
]iarallel  movement  of  the  horse,  and  the  mount  will,  no 
doubt,  have  movements  of  his  own.  The  moment  of 
least  action  is  difficult  to  ascertain.  Perhaps  the  be.st 
and  most  striking  position  is  when  the  hor.se's  forelegs 
are  iibout  to  touch  the  ground.  This  moment  will  be 
one  when  the  rider  himself  is  in  a comparatively  steady 
position.  Such  subjects  are  difficult,  however,  and 
should  not  be  attempted  until  iiroficicuey  has  been 
gained  in  le.ss  complicated  movements. 

Such  suggestions  and  explanations  as  have  been 
given  may,  perhaps,  .serve  to  encourage  the  photogra- 
pher with  a comparatively  simple  outfit  to  try  his  haml 
at  work,  which  hitherto  he  has  looked  upon  as  only  suit- 
able for  exiierts  erpupped  with  elaborate  outfits,  with 
lenses  of  very  large  aix'rtnre  ami  shutters  that  can  be 
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worked  at  high  >i)ee(l>.  If  lie  limits  himself  fiist  to 
single  subjects,  carefully  observing  them,  anil  carefully 
examining  successful  photographs  of  such  subjects,  he 
will  quickly  learn  a great  deal  more  than  he  can  hoiie 
to  do  from  any  written  matter. — J,  Ga icvhtt  1I\uim:k, 
in  The  Amateur  Tholngraphcr. 


Underexposed  Snow-Scenes 

The  season  is  at  hand  when  areas  of  virgin  snow, 
diversified  by  long,  apiiroaching  shadows,  lure  the  cam- 
erist.  A view  in  the  woods.  ]>hotograi)hed  against  the 
sun  screened  by  branches  of  iiine  and  spruce,  is  a fa- 
vorite theme.  These  enntre-jour  effects  are  very  ]ileas- 
ing  with  their  delicate  gradations,  and  detail  visible 
even  throughout  the  shadows  cast  upon  the  snow  b,\- 
big  trees.  Correct  exposure,  jiroper  development  and 
careful  printing  will  obviate  the  ojiaque  lilackness  of 
tree-trunks,  branches  and  foliage,  and  their  correspond- 
ing shadows,  which  is  neither  artistic  nor  truthful.  'I'lie 
wi,se  camerist,  eager  to  secure  one  of  these  delightful 
wood-interiors,  will  remember  to  include  in  his  jihoto- 
equipment  a suitable  tripod — one  with  sharjily  pointed 
end.s — to  prevent  it  from  sliding  on  the  hard  snow.  If 
he  can  select  a view  that  will  yield  a well-balanced  pic- 
ture. so  mucii  the  better. 


Dodge  to  Get  a New  Camera 

.V  RECENT  ])olice-eourt  case  at  Livei'imol  provided 
some  details  of  an  ingenious  scheme  to  procure  a new 
camera. 

It  trans])ired  that  a lady  called  at  the  local  dealer's 
slio])  to  have  a fresh  film  ])ut  into  her  camera,  and, 
stating  that  she  had  not  sufficient  monc,\'  to  pay  for 
the  spool,  left  t he  camera  until  she  calhal  again  later 
that  day.  .V  few  hours  later,  a gentleman  entered  the 
sho|)  and  asked,  "Have  you  a camera  for  .Miss  lilank.^ 
I believe  there  is  something  to  pay  for  a spoolC'  lie 
described  the  camera,  and  in  good  faith  it  was  handed 
to  him.  The  next  morning,  .Miss  Itlaidc  appeared  to 
collect  her  camera,  and.  when  told  that  a gentleman 
had  already  calleil  for  it.  declarcci  that  she  had  not 
autliorisi'd  any  one  to  do  so. 

d'lic  lady's  scheme  to  obtain  a new  camera  did  not 
succeed:  but  we  give  the  details  to  cnqiliasi.se  how  very 
careful  dealers  must  be.  .Vny  slackness  on  their  ]>art 
oiiens  up  a way  for  such  i)Co|)le  to  exercise  their  ingenu- 
ity to  the  disadvantage  of  the  dialler. 

.Vwkward  situations,  such  as  the  one  de.scribcd  here, 
can  be  avoided  by  the  use  of  vouchers  which  should  be 
handed  in  exchange  for  all  goods  left,  and  collected 
wlicn  the  goods  arc  handed  back  to  the  owner. 

The  TIiDtofirn pliir  Dealer. 
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SUBJECT  FOR  NEXT  COMPETITION 

ADVANCED  WORKERS 


TIIK  V1HTU(JS() 


L.  L.  IIIGGASON 


EXAMPLK  OF  INTERPRETATION 


Advanced  Competition  At-IIome  Portraits 
Closes  February  28,  1922 

One  of  our  forrc.spoiKleiits,  who  is  an  (•nthiisia.stic 
amateur  ])hotogra|)lier  of  iirofessional  qualifications, 
writes,  “(five  us  that  At-Houie  Portraits  comiKTitiou 
again.  I enjoyed  that  more  than  any  other  during 
'J'his  request,  and  a nnmher  of  similar  ones, 
led  ns  to  repeat  the  competition  .so  that  our  new  snh- 
serihers  might  have  the  oiiportnnity  to  show  their  pho- 
tographic mettle. 

It  will  he  well  for  the  eainerist  to  have  clearly  in 


mind  the  difference  hetween  an  at-home  portrait  and  an 
indoor-genre.  In  a .sense,  they  are  alike,  in  that  they 
are  nnwle  indoors  and,  in  most  eases,  at  home.  Another 
point  of  similarity  may  he  noted  with  regard  to  the  pos- 
ing of  the  snhject  and  the  conqiosition.  I refer  to 
naturalness,  simplicity  and — most  important  of  all — 
truthfulness.  There  are  other  le.ss  apparent  points  of 
simihirity;  Imt  these  need  not  he  descrihed.  Exeept- 
ing  the  similarities  mentioned,  the  difference  grows 
greater  the  more  thought  the  camerist  gives  the  matter. 
At  first  glance,  he  might  assume  that  it  w’ere  straining 
a ])oint  to  find  and  express  .so  fine  a distinction.  It  is 
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to  convince  and  to  help  our  readers  that  we  are  con- 
ducting this  competition  to  bring  out  clearly  the  ditt'er- 
ence  between  an  at-home  portrait  and  an  indoor-genre. 
Briefly,  it  may  be  .said  that  the  at-home  ])ortrait  is  a 
serious — virtually  professional — attempt  to  portray 
the  subject  iu  a ,sim])le,  truthfid  manner.  It  is  an 
attempt  to  make  a studio-picture  iu  the  home  by  pro- 
fessional means.  It  matters  little  whether  the  worker 
is  an  amateur  or  a professional,  the  imijortant  object 
is  to  produce  an  at-home  portrait  with  all  the  earmarks 
of  professional  training. 

Some  of  our  readers,  especially  amateurs,  may  doubt 
their  ability  to  attempt  au  at-home  portrait.  Let  me  as- 
sure them  that  it  is  not  lieyond  their  i)hotographic  skill. 
The  pages  of  Piioto-Er.v  Mag.^zixe  have  been  filled 
with  delightfid  at-home  portraits  made  by  amateurs 
equipped  with  moderate-priced  hand-cameras.  In 
some  cases,  these  amateurs  have  obtained  the  temporary 
use  of  professional  ap|)aratus;  but  this  has  been  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule.  Iu  the  ])resent  com- 
petition, it  would  be  of  <li,stinct  advantage  for  the  ama- 
teur worker  to  ]>rovide  himself  with  an  outfit  that  would 
enable  him  to  express  his  arti.stic  skill  to  advantage.  It 
should  not  be  a difficult  matter  for  him  to  obtain  a 
studio-stand  for  a few  days  from  his  dealer  at  a low 
rental.  It,  in  addition,  he  can  obtain  a view  or  studio- 
camera,  so  much  the  better.  However,  Ids  own  hand- 
camera  fitted  with  a jiortrait-attachment  will  enable 
him  to  do  excellent  work. 

Whenever  possible,  the  illumination  should  be  day- 
light. large  north  window  or  door  is  excellent.  In 
certain  cases,  artificial  light  may  be  used  to  remove 
or  to  soften  heavy  shadows.  Inasmuch  as  the 
average  amateur  worker  does  not  jjossess  an  artificial- 
light  equipment,  other  than  the  usual  electrical  or  gas 
hou.se-illumination,  he  will  find  that  the  intelligent  use 
of  flashpowder.  or  flash-sheets,  is  of  great  assistance. 
In  certain  circumstances,  he  may  be  al)le  to  obtain  the 
loan  of  a standard  flashlamp  or  arc-lanq)  from  his  dealer. 
.\lthough  artificial  illumination  may  be  of  value  as  an 
accessory,  it  should  not  be  given  preference. 

The  use  of  screens  and  reflectors  is  of  great  inqxir- 
tance.  .\  sheet  f>n  the  floor  in  front  of  the  subject — 
but  not  included  in  the  picture — will  reflect  the  light 
upward  into  the  face  of  the  sitter.  Also,  a sheet  placed 
at  an  angle  to  one  side  of  the  subject  will  do  much  to 
lighten  the  face  and  to  reduce  the  intensitv  of  tlie  shad- 
ows. A large  white  cardboard  is  very  useful  to  re- 
flect light  wherever  it  may  Ije  needed  iu  the  picture. 
Photographers  may  learn  much  from  the  motion- 
picture  rlirector  and  cameraman  with  regard  to  methods 
of  lighting  the  face  in  all  manner  of  circumstance.s — 
indoors  and  outdoors. 

.\n  at-home  ])ortridt  must  not  dei)art  from  natural- 
ness, simplicity  and  truthfulness.  In  L.  L.  Iliggason’s 
at-home  portrait,  those  important  factors  are  well  ex- 
emplified. The  reader  may  ask  why  this  jjicture  is  not 
an  indoor-genre.  He  may  point  out  that  it  is  made  iu 
the  home  and  that  many  indoor-genres  of  similar  sub- 
jects have  been  made.  Aloreover  he  may  add  that  it 
shows  the  violinist  in  an  unconventional  setting.  I 
admit  that  the  ilistinction,  in  many  cases,  may  be 
difficult  to  find;  but  I think  that  the  reader  will  agree 
that  Mr.  lliggason’s  pleasing  at-home  portrait  is  a 
stronger,  more  beautiful  theme  and  composition  than 
the  average  indoor-genre.  Moreover,  it  comes  undew 
the  classification  of  a portrait  made  iu  the  home.  Web- 
ster .says  that  a ])ortrait  is  “a  pictorial  representation 
of  a person,  especially  of  the  face,  ])ainted,  drawn,  en- 
graved, photograj)hed,  or  the  like;  a likeness,  especially 
one  painted  (or  photographed)  from  life."  ,\  genre  is 
usually  not  made  with  the  inteidion  of  making  a por- 


trait; and  but  r:irely  is  a true  portrait  a good  genre. 
There  is  always  something  i)rofessional  al)out  an  at- 
home  portrait  that  is  lacking  in  the  average  genre,  and 
it  is  this  very  “something  professional"  that  embodies 
certain  qualifications  that  make  a good  at-home  por- 
trait what  it  is  to  the  beholder. 

We  are  especially  interested  to  have  professional  and 
semi-professional  photographers  enter  this  competition. 
In  a .sense,  they  have  an  advantage  over  the  average 
amateur  in  that  they  already  possess  the  nece.s.sary 
ecpiipment  and  ex])erience.  Nevertheless,  such  an 
amateur  as  Dr.  T.  W.  Kilmer  is  an  at-home  portraitist 
of  uncommon  skill,  and,  to  surpass  him,  even  a leading 
])rofessional  ])hotograi)her  will  be  compelled  to  do  his 
very  best.  The  ])rofessional  at-home  portraitist  has 
learned  much  about  human  nature.  He  has  learned 
how  to  manage  men,  women  and  children  in  their  homes. 
In  the  .studio,  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  pose  and  light 
the  sitter;  for  he  comes  to  be  i)hotographed  and  ex- 
])ects  to  l)e  told  what  to  do.  In  the  home,  it  is  ofteTi 
very  ditferent.  The  ])hotogra])her  is  invited  to  make 
pictures  in  the  environment  and  position  that  the  .sub- 
ject hini.self  consiilers  satisfactory. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  vi.se  daylight  whenever 
it  is  ])o.s.sible  to  do  so.  However,  there  are  often  con- 
ditions that  preclude  the  u.se  of  daylight  and  make  it 
necessary  to  utilise  artificial  illumination.  At  ])re,sent, 
there  are  several  standard  portable  portrait-flashlamj) 
ami  arc-light  ecpiipmcnts  to  be  procured  and  very 
admirable  results  may  be  olvtained  without  the  use  of 
daylight.  However,  artificial  illumination  is  apt  to  lie 
harsh  unless  the  i)hotogra]dier  knows  how  to  .soften  the 
jiower  of  the  light  by  means  of  screens,  reflectors  and 
the  iiosition  of  the  subject.  L'sually,  .screens  are  part 
of  the  original  flashlamii-equiiunent,  and  these  are  lield 
in  jiosition  1 y metal  holders  which  are  collapsible  and 
are  extended  much  like  a tripod. 

In  connection  with  this  competition,  it  is  advisable 
for  the  contributor  to  obtain  and  read  carefully  at 
least  one  elementary  book  or  booklet  on  at-home  por- 
traiture. It  is  not  necessary  to  pureha.se  sueh  a book, 
as  there  are  some  very  heljiful  brochures  that  are  dis- 
tributed free  of  charge  by  the  manufacturers  of  flash- 
lamps.  Several  standard  works  on  photography 
contain  cha])ter.s  that  will  be  very  heljiful.  These 
books  may  be  found  iu  most  libraries,  d'he  files  of 
1’h()to-Er.\  Mag.vzi.ve  contain  many  jiractical  and 
heljiful  articles  on  at-home  portraiture.  .Vmoiig  the.se 
may  be  mentioueil,  "Home-Portraiture  Using  au  Or- 
dinary Window,"  by  Felix  Raymer.  May  lillbS;  "Home- 
Portraiture,"  by  Fedora  E.  I).  Brown,  December  lt)()8; 
" Indoor- Portrait  lire  iu  Dull  Weather,"  by  J.  Peat 
Miller,  ,\|)ril  IttlO:  “Some  Notes  on  Home-Portrai- 
ture,” by  Katherine  B.  Stanley,  .\jiril  Ittll;  “Home- 
Portraiture  That  Is  Difrereu't,”  by  Felix  Raymer, 
Sejitember  Ittll;  " Home-Portrait  lire,”  by  David  J, 
Cook,  October  ltll'2;  ".Vt-IIonic  Portraiture,”  by 
Katlierine  Bingham,  .laniiary  Ittlti;  “ Porlrait-Photog- 
rajihy  for  .\mateiir.s,”  by  Allshouse,  February  lit] 3; 
"Indoor-Portraiture,”  by  Katherine  Bingham,  Seji- 
teml  er  ID]  f;  and  " Home- Port  rails  of  Little  Children," 
by  Katherine  Bingham,  December  IDll. 

'I'hose  amateur  workers  who  have  a desire  to  enter  the 
jirofessional  ranks,  will  find  this  comjietitiou  very 
valuable  as  an  aid  to  determine  their  fitness  to  do  .se- 
rious portrait-jihotograjihy.  d'he  winner  of  the  first 
Jiri/.e  may  feel  reasonably  sure  that  he  has  the  qualifi- 
cations necessary  to  make  jirofessional  jihotograjihy  a 
successful  vocation.  Obviously,  it  is  merely  a be- 
ginning; but,  to  sa.v  the  least,  it  should  .serve  as  au 
eneoiiragement  to  greater  effort  and  to  adhere  strictly 
to  high  technical  and  artistic  .standards.  \ jj  j; 


BEGINNERS’  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 

Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  Beginners’  Competition 
Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A. 


Prizes 

FirM  Prize:  Value,  $2.50. 

Seco7id  Prize:  Value,  $1.50. 

Ilonoi'able  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Subject  for  each  contest  is  “Miscellaneous” ; 

but  original  themes  are  preferred. 

Prizes,  chosen  by  the  winner,  will  be  awarded  in 
photographic  materials,  sold  by  any  dealer  or  manu- 
facturer who  advertises  in  Photo-Era  Magazine,  or  in 
books. 

Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  open  only  to  beginners  of 
not  more  than  two  years’  practical  camera-activity, 
and  whose  work  submitted  here,  is  without  any 
practical  help  from  friend  or  professional 
expert.  A signed  statement  to  this  effect  should  ac- 
company the  data. 

2.  Workers  are  eligible  so  long  as  they  have  not 
won  a first  prize  in  this  competition.  Winners  of  the 
first  prize  automatically  drop  out  permanently,  but 
may  enter  prints  in  the  Advanced  Class  at  any  time. 

3.  Prints  eligible  are  contact-prints  from  234  * 334 
to  and  including  334  x 534  inches,  and  enlargements 
up  to  and  including  8x10  inches. 

4.  Prints  representing  no  more  than  two 
different  subjects,  for  any  one  competition,  and 
printed  in  any  medium  except  blue-print,  may  be 
entered.  They  should  be  simply  and  tastefully 
mounted.  Subjects  which  have  appeared 
in  other  publications  are  not  eligible, 
nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold,  or 
entered  in  competition  elsewhere,  be= 
fore  PhotO‘Era  Magazine  awards  are 
announced.  Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  sur- 
face paper  and  sepias  are  not  suitable  for  reproduction, 
and  should  be  accompanied  by  smooth  prints  that 
have  the  same  gradations  and  detail. 

5.  Unsnccessful  prints  will  be  returned  only  when  re- 
turn-postage at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  with  thedata.  Criticism  at  request. 

6.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Photo-Era  Magazine,  unless 
otherwise  requested  by  the  contestant.  However,  he 
may  dispose  of  other  prints  from  such  negatives  after 
he  shall  have  received  official  recognition. 

7.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker  s name,  ad- 
dress, instructions,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  the  name 
and  month  of  the  competition,  and  should  be  accompanied 
by  a letter,  sent  separately,  giving  full  particulars  of 
date,  light,  plate  or  film,  make,  type,  and  focus  of  lens,  stop 
used,  exposure,  developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose 
return-postage  in  this  letter.  Data-blanks  sent  for  S-cent 
stamp.  Be  sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every 
print  for  what  contest  it  is  intended. 

8.  On  account  of  the  present  high  prices  of  paper 
and  cardboard,  competitors  may  send  large  prints 
mounted  with  narrow  margins,  but  in  every  case,  prints 
should  be  protected  by  strong,  stiff  board.s,  or  of  a 
kind  that  bends  slightly  without  breaking.  Large 
packages  may  be  sent  by  express  (prepaid). 


Awards — Beginners’  Competition 
Closed  October  31,  1921 

Fir.'it  Prize:  Carl  S.  Davis. 

Second  Prize:  None  awarded. 

Honorable  Mention:  William  Moyoha. 

The  Beginner  and  Photographic  Catalogs 

It  is  said  that  exiierience  is  the  best  teacher.  Per- 
ha])s.  ! may  be  pardoned  if  I mention  a personal  ex- 
perience that  inay  hel[)  to  illustrate  the  point  that  I 
wish  to  make  in  this  article.  A number  of  years  ago, 
1 liecame  very  much  interested  in  rifle-shooting.  My 
knowledge  of  the  subject  was  extremely  limited;  and, 
I o add  to  the  difficulty,  I had  very  little  money  to  devote 
to  the  si'.ort.  However,  I could  not  resist  the  attrac- 
tion of  firearms  and  the  desire  to  learn  as  much  as 
possible  about  them.  In  the  circumstances,  I decided 
to  avail  my.self  of  all  the  free  information  on  the  subject 
that  was  availalde.  I wrote  to  all  the  large  firearm,s- 
mamifaclurers  and  dealers  for  catalogs,  obtained  prices 
on  special  models  and  accessories,  I visited  sporting- 
goods  stores  and  examined  many  types  of  rifles,  I 
learned  how  shells  were  re-loaded,  gun-barrels  were 
freed  of  pitting,  the  advantages  and  di.sadvantages  of 
ilitferent  makes  of  gunsights,  what  was  meant  by 
trajectory,  the  relative  merits  of  smokeless  and  black 
power,  weights  of  bullets,  the  activities  of  rifle-clubs 
and  much  other  jiractical  information — every  bit  of  it 
obtained  from  catalog.^.  Later  on,  when  financial  con- 
ditions permitted  me  to  enjoy  rifle-shooting,  I found 
myself  very  much  at  home;  and  I was  able  to  derive 
great  jileasure  and  benefit  from  this  fascinating  pastime. 

With  regard  to  photography,  why  might  not  the  same 
procedure  be  of  much  jiractical  benefit?  Perhaps,  in 
no  industry  is  more  free  information  to  be  obtained  than 
from  iihotograiihic  manufacturers  and  dealers.  Virtu- 
ally every  type  of  camera,  lens,  shutter,  developing- 
tank,  fixing-I)ox.  developer,  printing-process  and  print- 
ing-machine is  fully  and  clearly  (le,scribed  in  the  cata- 
logs and  booklets  issued  regularly  by  the  jihotographic 
trade.  Then,  too,  the  photographic  dealer  is  glad  to 
permit  the  examination  of  the  cameras  and  the  acces- 
sories that  he  carries  in  stock.  Prom  my  own  experi- 
ence, behind  the  photograiihic  counter.  I can  assure  the 
beginner — or  any  (aimerist — that  the  dealer  much 
prefers  to  .sell  an  outfit  to  the  purcha.ser  who  knows 
what  camera  he  wants  and  why.  The  well-informed 
purchaser  is  the  best  customer  that  a dealer  can  have: 
hecause,  usually,  the  ]>erson  who  knows  what  he  wants 
makes  a success  of  photography  ami  thus  continues  to 
buy  phologra])hic  su|)plies,  indefinitely.  The  per.son 
who  fails  to  make  a success  of  ])hotogra])hy.  and  gives  it 
up.  is  a very  jioor  customer  for  the  ilealer. 

However,  asi<le  from  the  dealer's  point  of  view,  the 
most  important  fact  to  consider  is  the  direct  benefit  it 
is  for  the  camerist  to  be  well  informed.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  the  iierson  who  really  feels  the  fascination 
of  photography  cannot  obtain  enough  information  on 
the  subject.  In  fact,  his  a]>i)ctite  for  photographic 
catalogs  becomes  insatiable,  with  the  result  that  his 
ste))s  in  jihotography  are  imnie  firmly  and  steadily 
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hec-au.se  lie  kiioir.s,  and  does  not  guess  or  deiieud  upon 
hear.say.  “ Knowleilge  is  power"  just  as  truly  in 
photography  as  in  other  pursuits. 

The  new  year  will  atl'ord  the  camerist  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  lieeonie  well  informed  photograjihieally. 
Photographic  manufacturers  have  lieen  experieucing 
the  effects  of  the  reconstruction-period  as  heavily  as 
those  in  other  lines.  However,  from  all  indications, 
it  will  not  he  very  long  hefore  new  catalogs  will  1 e ottered 
for  free  clistrihntion.  It  will  then  1 e the  camerist's 
privilege  and  duty  to  obtain  the  latest  desca-ijitive 
matter  promptly,  and  to  study  it  thoroughly.  .V 
cursory  reading  is  of  little  henefit.  Some  small  ac- 
cessory in  the  h.ack  of  a catalog  may  make  all  the  ditt'er- 
ence  let  ween  a successful  iiicture  and  a failure,  in 
certain  circumstances. 

Let  me  offer  a suggestion,  also  based  on  jiractical  ex- 
perience. In  writing  for  catalogs  and  examining 
cameras  at  a dealer's,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  a 
manufacturer  or  a dealer  is  in  business  to  sell  goods  and 
that  the  frc-e  distribution  of  catalogs  or  the  courteous 
permi.ssion  to  examine  a camera  is  a means  to  an  end. 
Ccjn.secpiently,  if  the  camerist  is  in  no  position  to  make 
a purcha.se,  he  should  not  demand  cir  ex|)ect  any  more 
time  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  obtain  the  desired 
information.  Of  course,  it  may  be  argued  that  the 
seeker  after  informatirm  is  an  excellent  j)ros])cct  for  tlie 
manufacturer  or  dealer  to  cultivate  and  to  please.  \'ery 
true;  but.  even  so,  common  courtesy  and  tactful  con- 
sideration on  the  part  of  the  camerist  will  be  appreci- 


ated. Kor  example,  to  call  at  a dealer's  store  when  it, 
is  erowdeil  and  ask  to  lie  shown  a number  of  cameras 
without  the  least  idea  of  1 living  one.  is  tactless  and  not 
fair  to  the  dealer,  who  may  lo.se  a sale  on  that  account. 
If  he  is  courteous  enough  to  show  the  cameras  without 
any  jirospect  of  an  immediate  sale,  the  camerist  shoiihl 
meet  him  halfway  and  not  impose  upon  his  good  nature. 

In  sending  for  jiliotographic  catalogs,  it  is  well  to 
obtain  as  large  a variety  as  ijossible.  That  is.  the 
camerist  should  endeavor  to  include  branches  of  iihotog- 
rapliy  other  than  the  one  in  which  he  may  be  directl\ 
concerned.  [>et  us  siipiiose  that  the  interest  centers  on 
vest-|)ocket  cameras.  'I'liere  is  no  reason  why  a catalog 
that  describes  reflect ing-eameras  should  not  be  ol  - 
tained  as  well.  There  is  much  to  learn  from  a 
good  catalog  on  rellecting-cameras.  Some  day.  this 
information  may  become  invalnable,  alllioiigh  at  the 
time  it  may  appear  to  .serve  no  imriio.se. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  commend  the  "catalog-habit." 
It  will  become  a fund  of  practical  inforniatioii  that  will 
do  iniieli  to  smooth  out  the  rough  places  in  the  road  to 
photographic  success.  .Viid  again,  let  me  say  that 
every  catalog  should  be  .shiiliril  Ihoroiiijhh/  and  the  at- 
tenii)l  should  be  made  to  grasp  the  subject-matter  in 
such  a form  that  it  is  available  at  a nioment’s  notice. 
Beginning  with  the  new  year,  let  the  camerist  make  the 
most  of  tlie  man,\-  sjilendid  catalogs  that  will  become 
available  and  let  him  deti'rmine  to  use  each  one  to  the 
utmost  advantage. 


A.  II.  B 


A Simple  Enlarging-Device 

I NEVEii  realised  the  full  import  of  that  proverh 
which  says  that  “necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention,” 
until  a few  weeks  ago  when,  by  my  inability  to  get  good 
enlargements  made  in  my  vicinity,  I was  forced  t(5 
devise  some  simple  means  to  make  my  own.  I was 
tired  of  paying  high  prices  for  unsati-sfactory  enlarge- 
ments and,  therefore,  in  spite  of  the  complications 
sui)po.sed  to  be  associated  with  this  work,  I decided  to 
make  an  attempt. 

However,  as  I investigated  the  matter,  the  ab.sence 
of  an  ab.solutely  light-inoof  room  for  daylight -enlarg- 
ing, ami  other  like  inconveniences  rliscouraged  me  very 


facing  hole  from  inside).  On  the  inside  of  the  bottom 
at  the  end  where  the  camera  was  to  go,  I built  a plat- 
form to  raise  the  camera  high  enough  to  fit  over  the 
hole.  When  the  camera  is  placed  liere  the  ground- 
glass  attachment  is  removed.  To  hold  the  camera  in 
place,  I ])ut  hooks  and  straps  in  convenient  places. 
Then  putting  the  top  on,  I proceeded  to  figure  out  how 
far  several  degrees  of  enlargements  would  be  from  the 
end  where  the  hole  was,  and  accurately  marked  the 
results  on  the  insides  of  the  top  and  bottom.  With 
thin  strips  of  wood,  I made  grooves  about  }4,-inch  wide 
at  each  respective  distance.  Then  I fitted  a board  of 
.soft  wood  to  slide  back  and  forth  in  these  grooves. 
Next  I hinged  the  last  side  onto  the  bottom  piece,  and 
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much,  until  1 hit  upon  the  idea  of  liaving  a miniature 
darkroom  just  big  enough  for  my  largest  degree  of 
enlargement.  My  plan  was  to  make  a light-proof  box, 
the  size  just  mentioned,  to  hold  the  camera  and  easel, 
with  an  opening  in  one  end  for  daylight.  'I'lie  advantage 
of  this  device  was  that  it  preelude<l  the  hght-])roof 
room,  it  could  remain  stationary,  and  was  very  simple 
to  handle,  d’lie  following  description  will  make  the 
device  clear. 

1 first,  cut  sides,  top,  bottom,  and  ends  for  a box  t 
feet  ling.  11  inches  wide,  and  11  inches  dee]),  using 
about  ■'’g-inch  .soft  wood  for  ;ill  exce])t  the  ends,  where 
I uscil  one-inch  wood.  'I'hese  measurements  are  on 
the  inside.  In  one  of  the  ends  I cut  a hole  in  the  center 
of  the  board  the  size  of  the  negative  in  my  camera, 
with  the  length  ami  vidth  of  the  end-pie:  c anil  hole 
parallel  to  each  other  respectively,  'riicn  I nailed  one 
of  the  11  by  11-inch  pieces  (the  bottom)  onto  the  two 
ends,  anil  also  i)ut  one  of  the  sides  on  (the  rigtit  side 


placed  a conjile  of  hooks  and  eyes  at  the  top  to  lock  it. 
Then  I ])laced  the  box  on  a rest  at  an  angle  of  15  de- 
grees to  a window;  and,  after  iiatching  up  a few  light- 
leaks,  it  was  ready  to  use.  The  only  precaution  which 
] took  to  exclude  light  from  the  room,  was  to  pull 
down  the  ordinary  window-shades  and  put  a curtain 
around  my  develoj)ing-table.  Then,  after  fa.stening 
my  camera  and  negative  in  place.  I laid  the  sliding- 
ea.sel  on  the  darkened  table,  and  fastening  the  bromide 
paper  on  it  with  thumb-tacks,  I replaced  the  slide  and 
locked  the  box.  Then  I exposed  and  developed.  My 
first  results  were  a little  light-struck;  but  after  a few 
attempts  1 gained  the  knack,  and,  as  conceited  as  it 
may  .sound,  1 don’t  think  the  commercial  enlarge- 
ments can  coniiiare  with  mine.  The  results  were 
beyond  what  I had  expected,  for  the  complications 
which  I had  anticii)afed  were  reduced  to  almost  noth- 
ing, by  the  simplicity  of  the  operations. 

M’ahwick  B.  Miller. 
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Artificially  Heated  Airplane-Cameras 

Some  German  airplane-cameras  used  in  the  last  year 
of  the  war  were  eqnipi)cd  with  electrical-heating  coils, 
connected  with  the  general  heating  and  lighting  cur- 
rent supplied  by  an  electric  generator  driven  l>y  an  air 
propeller;  such  a heater,  or  the  heating-envelope  pat- 
ented by  the  French  Government,  avoids  the  trouble- 
some effects  of  cooling  on  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
photographic  emulsion,  on  the  oi)crating  of  springs  and 
of  rubber-covered  blinds,  on  the  viscosity  of  lubricating 
oils;  it  avoids  also  the  condensation  of  moisture  on  the 
photographic  plates  when  the  aii])lane  descenils,  but 
not  the  condensation  on  the  external  surface  of  the  lens. 


The  Darkroom-Floor 

Recently,  in  the  darkroom  of  a commercial  photog- 
rapher friend  of  ours,  who  i>rides  him.self  on  his  labor- 
saving  devices,  we  noticed  an  arrangement  which  does 
a great  deal  towards  keeping  the  darkroom-floor  free 
of  litter  at  the  minimum  ex|)enditure  of  labor.  An 
assistant  was  sweeping  uj)  the  floor  of  the  room,  and 
we  expected  to  .see  him  stoop  to  gather  together  the 
accumulation  of  plate-wrappings,  .separators,  and  other 
paper  refuse  which  in  many  darkrooms  is  .scattered  on 
the  floor.  Instead,  he  oi)encfl  the  door  of  a small  cup- 
board on  the  floor-level  in  the  corner  of  the  room,  and 
there,  inside,  was  a hole  in  the  floor  abouf  eighf  or 
nine  inches  in  diamefcr.  into  which  the  collection  of 
rubbish  was  quickly  delivered  with  a stroke  or  two  of 
the  broom.  visit  to  the  ba.sement  showed  that  a 
piece  of  wide  stove-piping  was  connecterl  to  the  hole, 
and  immediately  below  it  a sack  was  placeil  for  the 
collection  of  the  i)ai)cr  refuse.  There  are.  no  doubt, 
many  darkrooms,  such  as  tho.se  situated  in  ba.sements 
or  immediately  above  rooms  re(|uired  for  more  orna- 
mental purposes,  to  which  this  arrangement  cannot  be 
applied;  but  in  tho.se  in  which  it  is  [iii.ssible  the  jjian  is 
plainly  a most  effective  one  for  keei)ing  the  floor  of 
the  room  in  a neat  and  tidy  condition. 

The  Hrifi'ih  Joiinuil. 


Observations  on  Overexposure 

-\n  article  that  api)eared  in  the  Xovember  Fhoto- 
Er.x  M.vg.xzini;  aiient  a freak  overexi)osure  has  brought 
to  my  mind  some  observations  along  the  .same  line.  If 
I remember  rightly,  the  writer  of  the  article  .said  that  a 
period  of  about  six  weeks  elapseil  while  the  film  in  the 
camera  was  being  exposed. 

In  my  work  as  a inotion-pieture  cameraman.  I have 
repeatedly  ob.served  that  when  negative-film  is  long 
overexposed  in  a motion-picture  camera,  a very  clearly 
defined  image  is  produced,  which  can  be  seen  without 
the  necessity  of  development.  That  is  to  say,  that 
instead  of  a latent  image,  a clearly  visible  image  is 
produced. 

Most  motion-i)icture  f:ameras  are  focuserl  directly 
through  the  film;  of  course,  wasting  the  small  i)icture, 
or  “frame,"  as  it  is  called.  This  image  is  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  high  ami  one  inch  wide.  When  foensitig.  it 


is  almost  always  necesstiry  to  open  the  lens-diai)hragm 
to  its  maximnm  opening,  F/  3.5,  in  order  to  get  sufficient 
brightness  in  this  small  image  for  it  to  be  clearly  .seen. 

The  combination  of  a very  fast  lens  and  a compara- 
tively fa.st  emulsion  (II  & D 200),  i)roduces  the.se 
negative-images  in  a short  while.  e.specially  if  the  view 
be  of  bright  objects  or  snow. 

Last  winter,  when  I was  working  in  snow  and  with 
brilliant  sunshine,  the.se  iTuages  were  ])roduced  in  a 
very  short  time,  the  few  moments  consumed  in  focus- 
ing beiTig  usually  sufficient.  One  time,  in  particular,  I 
remember  focusing  on  a groui)  of  trees.  I left  the 
shutter  oi)eu  while  I watched  the  actors  being  rehear.sed 
in  the  scene.  When  I later  looked  at  the  light-struck, 
much-overexjjo.sed  frame,  I founil  a very  clearly  de- 
fined negative,  the  micro.scoi)ic  detail  being  jjlainly  .seen. 

Although  I have  never  tried  the  exj)eriment,  I be- 
lieve that  such  an  ovcrexpo.sed  film  iniglif  be  fixed  in 
the  regular  hypo-bath,  without  the  necessity  of  fir.st 
ilevelo])ing. 

One  particular  application  of  this  effect  I have  often 
used.  1 have  found  that  I can  often  give  the  director 
an  actual  })icture  of  the  scene  as  it  will  a])i)ear  on  the 
finall\'  devclope<l  negative,  by  sinqjly  allowing  the 
shutter  of  the  camera  to  remain  open  while  the  scene 
is  being  rehear.sed,  and  then  showing  this  i)icture  to 
him.  In  this  way  the  director  can  be  sure  of  I he  limits 
of  his  scene  before  the  scene  is  i)hotographed,  and  with- 
out the  necessity  of  development. 

Of  course,  as  motion-picture  negative-film  rapidly 
turns  ilark  in  a good  liglit.  these  pictures  :ire  not  per- 
manent. Indeed,  suidight  falling  directly  on  the  film 
will  turn  it  black  in  a few  minutes.  II.  C.  G.vntz. 


Developing  Autochromes  with  Metol- 
Ilydrochinon 


HEO.\nniN<;  the  develo|uneut  of  Autochromes  with 
Metol-IIydrochinou,  I can  say  that  I have  used  tlu> 
following  formida,  with  success: 


W:iter 5 ozs. 

Metol 2(i3/j  grains 

Ilydrochinou S' 2 grains 

So<lium  Sid]>hite  (dry) Yi  oz. 

Stronger  ,\nunonia <lranis 

I’otassium  Bromide  15  grains 

I'.se  fwo  drams  of  above  |)lus  one  ounce  of  water. 
Develop  two  anil  one-half  minutes  at  sixty-five  degrees 
h'ahrenheit . Mefaipiinone  can  be  made  by  mixing 
saturated  solution  of  metol  and  hydroehinon  in  the 
ratio  of  their  uioleeular  weights,  di.ssolviug  anil  pre- 
cipitating with  .sodium  sulphite.  Consei|uently  this 
ratio  was  used;  but  i)reeipitatioii  was  dis])ensed  with 
altoget  her.-  -F.  K.  I'Imsiue. 


Going  Where  Others  Have  Gone  Before 

I’noFESsoH  of  chemistry  (to  cla.ss)  “If  anything 
should  go  wrong  with  this  experiment — we  are  mixing 
magnesium  flaslqiowder — we  and  the  laboratory  with 
us  might  be  blow  11  sky-high,  ( ome  closer,  gentlcTuen. 
so  that  you  max’  be  lietter  able  to  follow  me;  but 
(ilease.  don't  crowd.  " 


OUR  CONTRIBUTING  CRITICS 


ROSES  ETHEL  DISAIUKES 

YOUR  CRITICISM  IS  INVITED 


Whoever  semis  Ihe  l/esi  erlficism  {not  over  150  irorils) 
before  Ihe  last  dai/  of  ihe  etirreiil  month,  ivill  receive  Jroni 
ns  a three-month  snhseri ption  to  I’iiotm-Era  Magazine. 

The  ninnimj  criticism,  in  onr  oj, ininn.  is  Ihe  first  one 
printed  below.  Criticism  should  be  hel  jifnl  ond  conrtcons. 

A GLANCE  at  tlie  priiil  in  the  Xoveinlier  issue  iinnie- 
(liately  siijigests  a iiuinher  of  eritieisms;  I.  Central 
point  of  interest  confused — a coininon  fault  with 
jihotographs;  Snpertluity  of  ohjeets;  Improper 
lighting;  1.  Overexposure,  and  a.  Had  handling  of 
subject. 

•ludging  hy  the  foeusing,  the  inkwell  and  ])cn  evi- 
dently eonstitute  intended  eentral  figure.  'I'he  iiosi- 
tion  is  fine.  .\lso,  the  arrangement  of  the  stationery 
is  good.  Why  not  bring  them  together.^  Combine  the 
two  and  have  “writing-materials"  as  the  subject. 
Cet  that  nsele.ss  (lower-pot  out  of  the  way,  and  change 
the  j)oint  of  view  .so  that  it  removes  tlie  distracting 
window  in  the  background.  Place  the  stationery — 
well,  say,  .so  that  the  left  corner  of  the  jiaiier  is  just 
behind  the  bottle.  Have  the  light  come  mostly  from 
one  side,  jn-cferably  Ihe  left,  so  that  the  bottle  and  pen 
will  cast  a.  shadow  across  the  stationery.  With  the 
projier  exjiosnre,  this  shonhl  make  a jileasing  |)ictnre. 

Smith  K.  Wellf.ii. 


The  picture  entitled  “Reflections”  in  the  Novem- 
ber issue  has  a pleasing  and  inviting  literary  aspect; 
for  the  pen,  ink,  ]>aper  and  envelope  .seem  to  be  waiting 
patiently  to  turn  out  a long-owed  letter  or  maybe  a 
print-criticism,  rvliile  the  flower  gives  a cheerfulness  to 
the  surroundings.  However,  I do  not  tliink  that  the 
reflections  of  the.se  articles  do  justice  to  the  title, 
becau.se  they  are  too  much  subdued  and  do  not  seem 
to  be  very  sharp.  The  inkstand,  being  placed  in  the 
center  of  the  print,  has  a twofold  objection.  In  the 
first  jilace,  of  course,  it  is  a common  error  to  have  an 
object  in  tlie  center,  as  it  produces  an  unbalanced 
effect;  anil,  in  the  second  ])lace,  it  further  unbalances 
the  picture  by  making  a straight  line  with  the  flower 
and  the  jiaper.  'I'he  window  .seems  to  pull  the  eyes 
away,  and  therefore  I think  that  a more  pleasing 
effect  might  lie  olitained  if  if  were  not  in  the  picture. 
Regardless  of  the.se  few  faults,  however,  the  theme  of 
lids  ]dcture  deserves  merit. 

Warwick  H.  Miller. 

'I'he  lack  of  shaipness  points  to  inaccurate  registry 
'I'he  unshaiT),  dull  shadows  are  due  to  a rvrong  angle 
and  poor  light.  'I'he  most  valuable  guide  to  shadow- 
land  is  exiierience.  Six  exposures  of  this  siiliject 
made  hourly,  from  II)  a.m.  to  -1  I’.m..  will  show  the 
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photofiraplier  very  convinein<{ly  just  wliat  shadows 
are.  I can  get  more  real  stimulus  from  six  jiictures  of 
one  of  my  subjects  than  I can  get  from  six  |)ictures  of 
six  subjects.  The  picture  with  jilant  moved  to  center- 
background.  and  inkwell  moved  to  extreme  left,  would 
give  bet  ter  light  and  sliade.  Noontime  would  be  my 
time  to  make  the  ]>icture.  Try  to  get  the  real  famii- 
iarity  of  inanimate  objects  ami  don't  forget  that  there 
is  a limit  to  exposure-time.  Never  be  afraid  to  cut  a 
picture — scissors  often  help  turn  a jioor  picture  into  a 
good  one. 

Fii.\XK  La  H.u  Hii.ler. 


First,  1 must  object  to  the  title.  The  reflections  in 
the  print  are  not  jirominent  enough  to  warrant  naming 
it  after  them.  Far  stronger  would  seem  the  impulse  of 
giving  a title  iiertinent  to  the  writing-materials,  or 
what  they  suggest,  such  as:  “The  rntinished  Letter." 
The  nondescript  plant  ami  the  reflection  of  the  window 
in  the  upper  center  are  di.stiirbing  and  unnecessary, 
though  I jiresume  that  they  were  intended  to  hel|)  the 
composition.  ]5y  trimming  an  inch  and  a quarter 
from  the  left  and  about  an  inch  from  the  to])  we  would 
find  the  remainder  an  interesting  still-life,  e'en  though 
a trifle  crowded.  .\  quill-[)en  with  its  long,  gracefully 
curving  feather  top  is  f|uite  i)roj>erly  and  jileasingly 
found  .standing  in  it.s  ink-bottle;  but  let  us  lay  this 
straiglit  and  unadorned  mo<lern  (len  upon  the  table 
where,  perchance,  it  may  be  made  to  serve  in  some 
interesting  triangular  composition 

The  techiucal  work  is  all  that  could  be  desired.  Not 


every  one  is  so  successfid  in  rendering  tonal  gradation 
in  a subject  that  embraces  the  extreme  contrasts 
represented  here  in  the  white  pajier  and  the  black  ink- 
bottle. 

George  A.  Beane,  Jr. 

The  sI ill-life  study  “Reflections,"  in  your  November 
i.ssue,  is  a very  fine  stmly  of  tone-values,  but  1 think 
that  the  composition  couhl  be  greatly  im])roved.  The 
more  one  looks  at  the  prinf,  the  more  restless  it  aiijicars. 
'File  envelope  has  a tendency  to  draw  the  inlere.st  out  of 
the  picture.  Had  the  envelo])c  been  |»laccil  corner- 
ways  on  the  paper,  pointing  slighlly  towards  the  ink- 
well, it  would  have  carried  the  inleresi  into  the  iiiclure 
and  then  along  the  penholder  and  out.  J'his  woidd 
have  ignoreil  the  plant,  altogether;  yet  the  plant, 
being  of  such  a light  tone,  will  not  be  ignored.  I think 
it  best  to  leave  it  out  entirely.  Would  also  suggest 
toiung  <lown  the  window  to  the  same  shade  as  the 
rest  of  the  background,  and  slightly  toning  down  the 
reflection  of  the  |)enholdcr,  as  this  has  a tendency  to 
detract. 

Frank  F.  Boucher. 

The  potted  plant  at  the  left  in  this  ])iclure  is  not 
connected  with  the  central  theme  of  pen.  ink  and  i>a])er, 
and  the  interest  will  be  imiirovcd  by  trimming  it  away 
along  the  vertical  boundarv  of  the  reflecting  surl'.ace. 
J'he  single  dark  leaf  remaining  against  the  u])])cr  high- 
light seems  to  have  its  place  in  tlie  remaining  composi- 
tion. It  is  true  that,  in  trimming  the  [uiiit  in  this  way, 
iC'iiiili Hill'd  nil  jiii;i’  '/I) 
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OUR  ILLUSTRATIONS 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 


The  initial  picture  of  the  current  issue — and  repeated 
on  page  31 — may  be  regarded  as  the  liighest  pictorial 
achievement,  so  far,  of  George  Alexander.  Its  original- 
ity and  simplicity  of  design,  thematic  beauty  and 
breadth  of  treatment  are  truly  admirable,  and  are 
qualities  that  distinguish  only  an  eminently  artistic 
performance.  Its  decorative  effect  woidd  seem  to  indi- 
cate the  influence  of  Japanese  art — creditable  to  Mr. 
Alexander’s  di.scriminative  faculty.  The  artist’s  re- 
sourcefulne.ss  is  shown  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
bird  was  found  and  posed  in  Lincoln  Park,  Chicago, 
whereas  the  setting,  including  the  drooping  vines,  was 
photographed  at  Minnehaha  Falls,  Minnesota — neces- 
sitating the  use  of  two  separate  negatives.  The  pro- 
duction of  this  consistent  composite  ])hotograph  brings 
to  mind  the  story  that,  in  modeling  his  famous  Flor- 
ence Venus,  Canova  u.sed  several  models,  one  supplying 
the  head,  another  the  shoulders  and  bust,  another  the 
arms,  and  .so  on.  Therefore,  composite  print.s — though 
regarded  l>y  unrea.sonable  critics  as  illegitimate  photog- 
raphy— need  no  justification! 

Data:  “The  Iflue  Crane” — June,  9 a.m.;  bright  sun- 
shine; ‘23^x33^  Ideal  Camera:  Anastiginat,  F/(i,3; 
1/50  second;  (irthonon;  jjyro.  The  setting  with  vines 
— !)x  12c.m.  Erneman  camera;  lens  u.sed  at  F/9;  1/100 
second;  film-pack;  lyyro.  Both  negatives  combined  on 
,5x7  positive  plate:  enlarged  on  14  x 17  glass  negative; 
printed  in  gum  on  Watman  ]>aper;  gum-print  in  bine, 
9 X 133dj.  sent  for  reproducOion. 

The  photographs  of  the  Valley  Forge  locality,  by 
Mr.  Wallace,  are  superl)  exami)les  of  intelligent,  techni- 
cal excellence,  born  of  a thorough  understanding  and 
love  of  Ids  task.  Knowing  that  readers  who  are  pro- 
foundly and  sym])athetically  interested  in  this  period 
of  our  cminlry’s  history  might  desire  to  |)rocure  origi- 
nal prints  of  the  Valley  Ffu-ge  series,  I am  authorised 
to  state  that  Mr.  Wallace  (711  Walnut  St.,  Philadel- 
l)hia)  will  su])ply  them  at  75  cents  each;  13x17  en- 
largements at  .1i2.50  each;  same,  in  sepia,  at  .$3.50  each. 

Data:  “Wayne  on  Guard”  (frontispiece) — single 

element  of  B.  & L.,  1)  .set,  14-inch;  at  stoj)  F/32;  1 
second.  “Memorial  Arch”  (page  (i) — Collinear  lens- 
set,  14-inch  single  element:  K-2  color-screen;  stoj), 
F/32;  (i  seconds.  “Winter-scene  of  Heachiuarters” — 
B.  & L.  Protar;  Hj^^-inch  focus;  stoj),  F/32;  1 .second. 
‘'Reproduction  of  Soldiers’  Hut”  (page  7) — 9-inch 
Collinear;  at  F/32:  hazy  light;  2 .seconds.  “Snow- 
Bound"  (inner  line  of  intrenchments;  i)age  8) — same 
lens,  sto])  and  ex])osnre  a,s  ])receding.  “Washington’s 
Office  at  1 Ieadf|uarters”  (i)age  7) — 7-inch  combination 
of  a Collinear  len.s-set;  stoj).  F/B>;  20  .seconds.  “Valley 
(,'reek"  (page  4) — 9-inch  objective  of  Collinear  lens-.set; 
stop,  F/22;  Yl  second;  the  liglit  was  .somewhat  hazy. 
“Washington’s  Headquarters  in  Summer”  (j)age  5) — 
9-inch  combination  of  Collinear  lens-set;  stop,  F/'32; 

1 second.  In  all  these  exi)t)sures,  Ea,stmaii  Portrait 
I'dlm  was  used,  and  developed  with  metol-hydro. 
Prints  for  reproduction  on  Glossy  Az.o. 

Our  discriminating  readers  cannot  fail  to  admire  the 
delightfully  ])re.seuted  i)hotograi)hic  illustrations  of 
Edward  Lee  Ilairison.  As  an  accomplished  architect, 
clever  draughtsimui  and  enthusiastic  history-student, 
Mr.  Harrison  is  able  to  draw  artistic  and  appropriate 
settings  for  his  personally  made  photogra|)hs.  He  is 


unique  in  this  branch  of  decorative  design.  He  is  one 
of  many  architects  who  use  the  camera  to  aid  and 
supplement  the  preparation  of  plans  and  specifica- 
tions. 

Our  friends,  the  Cadbys,  again  favor  Photo-Era 
readers  with  one  of  their  delightful  contributions.  This 
time  it  is  an  account  of  the  winter-sports  of  universally 
beloved  Switzerland.  The  accompanying  photographs, 
made  by  this  industrious  and  inseparable  pair  of  work- 
ers, have  an  intimate,  personal  touch,  for  they  are 
directly  connected  with  their  yearly  sojourns  in  the 
sport-centers  of  the  country.  Having  a thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  wintry  aspect  of  Swiss  scenery 
and  the  prevailing  outdoor  sport.s — based  on  repeated 
personal  experience — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cadby  are  qualified 
to  offer  typical  and  correct  representations  of  whatever 
they  choose  to  photograph.  Therefore,  the  pictures  of 
the  scenes  depicted  by  their  ob.servant  and  faithfully 
recording  cameras — pages  13  to  23 — have  a special 
interest  for  tho.se  of  our  readers  who  contemplate  a 
visit  to  Switzerland  during  the  winter-season. 

William  Ludlum,  following  the  dual  impulse  of 
photography  and  poetry,  has  evolved  a harmonious 
ensemble  of  picture  and  verse.  Page  25. 

Data:  3A  Kodak;  lens  at  F/10:  1/25  second;  East- 

man N.  C.  Film;  pyro;  contact  Cyko  print;  M.  Q. 

With  respect  to  the  jileasing  view  by  Beatrice  B. 
Bell — page  27 — it  is  only  fair  to  state  that,  appreciating 
the  excessive  accent  produced  by  the  tree  at  the  right, 
the  artist  requested  that  it  be  subdued  in  making  the 
halftone.  The  suggestion  failed  of  adoption,  I regret 
to  say,  for  it  certainly  would  have  improved  the  artistic 
a])pearance  of  the  scene. 

Out  of  respect  for  Mr.  xVlexander,  we  pass  gently  by 
his  first  photographic  experiment.  Page  29. 

With  true  artistic  instinct,  Otto  W.  Bald  chose  a 
viewpoint  that  served  to  produce  a striking  and  im- 
pressive a.ssemblage  of  parts  in  his  “The  Entrance,” 
I>age  .34.  The  illumination  is  exceedingly  happy.  It 
brings  into  pleasing  ])rominence  beautiful  architectural 
detail,  particularly  the  fluted  columns  and  the  stately 
urn  in  the  foreground. 

Having  pas.sed  about  eight  successive  years  in 
.Switzerland  and  jiroducing  several  thousand  of  exceed- 
ingly beautiful  negatives  of  the  varied  .scenery  of  the 
country,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  Mr.  Ballance  easily 
acquired  the  reputation  of  the  leading  jihotographer  in 
his  line.  Being  on  the  s]jot,  he  could  afford  to  wait  for 
the  most  propitious  moment;  hence  he  has  been  able  to 
Iiresent  aspects  of  mountain-.scenery  unequaled  by  the 
touri.st-camerist.  His  early-morning  view  of  the 
Monch — which  is  situated  in  a line  between  the  Jung- 
frau and  the  Eiger — is  an  exanqile  of  his  well-rewarded 
pcivseverance  and  arti.stic  skill.  Page  3(1.  This  central 
peak  of  the  most  famous  mountain-group  of  the 
Berne.se  Oberland  rises  to  a height  of  13,4(!()  feet,  and, 
as  .seen  from  the  plateau  of  Miirren,  gives  a feeling  of 
imposing  grandeur  not  surpassed  by  a similar  array  of 
mountains  in  the  “Rockies”  of  Colorado,  which  are 
higher  by  at  least  five  thou.sand  feet. 

Data:  Early  morning;  T.  & P.  half-plate  camera; 

8);r-iuch  Goerz  Dagor;  at  F/8;  (i-time  ray-filter;  1/40 
.second;  Ilford  Iso  plate;  [lyro-.soda;  contact  C.  C.  Plat- 
inotype  print. 
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Advanced  Workers’  Competition. 

Alvah  G.  Clark’s  striking  and  well-balanced  effect 
of  sunlight  and  shadow  (page  39)  possesses  the  element 
of  novelty  to  such  a degree,  that  the  jury  pronounced 
it  the  best  entry  in  the  competition  of  architectural 
subjects.  Its  very  simplicity  and  directness  challenges 
admiration.  One  need  say  no  more. 

Data:  “A  Nook” — Hamilton  Hall,  Princeton  Uni- 

versity; late  September;  4.30  p.m.;  sunlight;  3)<{x4h4 
Voigtlander  camera;  5 7/8-inch  Heliar;  stop,  F/11; 
1/5  second;  Eastman  Speed  Film;  Metol;  Artura  Car- 
bon Black  enlargement. 

In  contrast  to  the  strong,  dignified  lines  of  Mr. 
Clark’s  triumph  of  the  master-architect  is  Mr.  Smith’s 
quiet,  modest  homestead,  page  40.  Versatile  Kenneth 
Smith!  hat  subject,  of  any  description,  has  not  been 
captured  by  his  all-embracing  camera.^  Look  through 
the  various  competitions,  dear  reader,  and  save  me  the 
trouble  to  enumerate  his  manifold  successes.  Whatever 
this  well-equipped  camerist  attempts,  bears  the  impress 
of  the  true  artist.  The  present  bit  of  simple,  domestic 
architecture  is  an  ingratiating  interpretation  of  the 
October  subject.  The  ohl  apple-tree  forms  a plea.singly 
artistic  acces.sory  and,  with  the  building,  shows  the  re- 
sult of  favorable  illumination.  If  the  light  had  come 
from  the  right,  the  effect  would  have  been  interesting, 
although  less  restful. 

Data:  March;  late  afternoon;  R.  B. 

Graflex:  7-inch  'Writo  lens;  stop,  F/8;  l/"20  .second; 
Graflex  Film;  pyro,  tank  dev.;  enlarged  print  on  Well- 
ington Bromide  Black. 

The  glimpse  of  Calliope  Court,  page  41,  serves  the 
purpo.se  of  the  artist — to  avoid  the  beaten  track  in 
search  of  a theme.  The  slender  tree  is  an  admirable 
foil  to  the  massive,  curving  arch.  The  lines  of  both, 
while  converging  toward  the  top,  form  a sort  of  frame 
for  the  corner  of  the  court.  The  idea  is  a very  happy 
one,  although  it  does  not  even  suggest  the  architectural 
magnificence  of  the  Harkness  Memorial,  of  which 
Calliope  Coiirt  is  one  of  five  small  courts.  The  Hark- 
ness Memorial  (Quadrangle,  an  addition  to  Yale  Uni- 
versity, at  Yale,  is  an  extensive  structure — in  Col- 
legiate Gothic — the  chief  glory  of  which  is  the  superl;> 
Harkness  Tower.  This,  and  the  massive  Wrexham 
Tower,  will  be  atlmired  and  studied  in  detail  by  thou- 
sands of  pilgrims  to  New  Haven,  and  they  have  already 
excited  the  admiration  of  many  architects  from  all  parts 
of  the  country.  An  idea  of  the  architectural  beauty 
of  this  great  quadrangle  may  be  gleaned  from  the  fact 
that,  though  not  yet  completed,  it  has  cost  alreadv  over 
87,000,000. 

Data:  .Tune,  19^21;  11  a.m.:  Iiright  .sun;  3}4  x i}4 

,\uto  Graflex;  Cooke  lens,  .series  1\’;  at  F-'8;  (fraflex 
Film;  pyro,  tank  dev.;  enl.  on  Royal  Bromide. 

Fred  Gen.scher  has  proilnced  an  excellent  picliirc  of 
the  Pan-,\merican  Ifiiilding,  at  the  National  Capital, 
where  have  been  held  many  of  the  meetings  of  the 
Limitation  of  Armament  Conference,  recently.  Page 
40.  'i  he  choice  of  sunlight,  si)aciiig  and  management  of 
foreground  are  alike  admirable. 

Data  (from  memory):  S[)ring,  1917;  bright  sun; 

9 X 12  c.m.  film-pack:  pyro:  0-inch  focus  Goerz  Dagor; 
at  I 0.8;  3-time  color-screen;  1/25  second;  enl.  on 
Artura  Carbon  Black  from  i>art  of  negative. 


Beginners’  Competition 

The  October  competition  in  the  junior  class  was  dis- 
appointing. The  “Country-Drive,”  of  Carl  S,  Davis, 
page  45,  is  commendable  in  that  it  shows  a unity  of 
part>  resulting  in  an  oval  form  of  i>ictorial  design,  al- 


though this  is  probably  accidental.  Indeed,  the  author 
may  not  be  conscious  of  it.  The  excessive  contrast  — 
due  to  one  of  several  causes  — might  easily  have  been 
avoided.  The  foreground  has  been  well  managed,  but 
the  tone-values  are  not  good.  Proper  exposure,  or  the 
use  of  a color-screen,  would  have  aided  greatly. 


Example  of  Interpretation 

As  an  exani])le  of  good  indoor  or  at-home  |)ortraiture, 
the  “ Virtuo.so,”  j)age  42,  merits  careful  .study  from  the 
inexperienced  worker.  As  I have  said,  time  and  time 
again,  portraiture  is  emphatically  the  most  difficult 
branch  of  photography.  It  is  like  a difficidt  musical 
comimsition  which  requires  an  artist  to  interpret  it.  In- 
numerable pianists  try  to  play  Chopin.  How  few 
succeed!  This  may  not  be  a fair  comparison;  bvit  it 
may  serve  to  show  that  knowledge  and  exjjericnce  arc 
what  count.  Yet  many,  indeed,  are  the  beautiful  ami 
characteristic  portraits  done  by  amateur  photographers, 
who  have  not  the  benefit  of  daily  ]>ractice,  like  the  pro- 
fessional. The  portrait  of  the  violinist  lyv  Mr.  Hig- 
gason  illustrates  the  artistic  management  of  the  hands 
and  instrument,  including  the  bow,  and  how  they 
can  be  judiciously  subordinated.  Note  the  intelligent, 
thoughtful  expression.  It  seems  as  if  it  were  in  re- 
sponse to  the  suggestion  of  the  photographer.  The 
flowing  tie  hides  the  usually  aggressive  white  shirt- 
front — the  musician’s  artistic  ))rivilege.  All  in  all  it 
is  a good  portrait  and  well  worth  study  and  emvdation. 

Data:  light  from  north  window;  Hammer  plate;  i),yro; 
Hy2  inch  (^ooke  lens:  at  F/5.(>;  3 seconds;  7x9  3^2 
inch  contact-|)rint  (8x  fO  neg.)  on  Eastman  E.  S.  Plat. 

Our  Contributing  Critics 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  picture  upon  which  our 
contributing  critics  will  fix  their  attention  this  month, 
has  much  merit.  It  is  also  a iliflicult  sul)ject  to  manage 
successfully.  Go  to  it,  ladies  and  gentlemen!  Miss 
Ethel  Dismukes  offers  her  "Roses”  on  page  48. 

Data:  Interior;  tO  a.m.;  9-inch  lens;  at  F/l(>;  1 

secoml;  plate;  tank  (Eastman  formula) ; 5x7  contact- 
l)rint. 

O.  C.  C.  Criticisms  {Conliniicd) 

we  may  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  backgTound  is  a 
reflection;  but  we  do  not  know^  what  it  is,  anyway, 
exce])t  that  the  tones  are  jileasing.  The  focusing  is 
very  well  done,  so  that  throughout  there  is  a .softness 
of  outline  which  is  very  effective  for  this  class  of  work. 
The  immediate  foro'ground  would  be  improved  by 
printing  it  a little  deeper.  This  is  easily  accomplished 
by  holding  this  side  of  the  printing-frame  a little  closer 
to  the  light,  or  l>y  shading. 

IViNX  AV.  D vvidso.x. 

The  ])icturc  is  simi)!icity  itself — .so  simide  that  it  has 
no  center.  On  first  looking  at  the  picture  we  do  not 
know'  just  where  to  look — at  the  llower,  the  ink  aTid 
I>en,  or  the  writing-i)ad.  We  are  at  a loss  as  to  whether 
the  i>icture  is  a desk,  a tal)le  or  a dresser.  'I'he  picture 
has  good  material,  but  poorly  ])laeed.  It  would  be 
better  with  no  reilection  in  the  background  and  a 
better  supply  of  light.  It  certaiidy  is  too  dark  for  a 
place  to  write.  .Ml  the  attention  of  the  ])hotographcr 
must  have  been  centered  on  the  ink-bottle,  for  it 
.seems  to  l)c  all  that  is  in  focus,  '['he  ])icture,  to  l)c 
imi)roved.  should  have  more  light  and  have  the  flowcr- 
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])ot  reijlaced  lay  hooks  or  letters  suggesting  an  office  or 
library  desk.  I think  that  it  could  he  made  more 
definite  if  photograijhed  from  a different  angle  and 
with  more  light  to  t>lot  out  the  heavy  sliadows. 

Luther  D.  Ody. 

For  a still-life  study,  this  picture  is  made  uj)  of  such 
interesting  objects  and  they  are  depicted  in  such  a 
deadly  way.  The  penholder  and  inkwell — occupying, 
as  they  do,  the  center  of  the  picture — lack  artistic 
beauty  of  every  description.  They  leave  not  an  attrac- 
tive quality  of  light;  there  is  no  line  of  grace  or  beauty 
to  them  and  no  interesting  texture  or  planes.  So  what 
is  there  to  look  at?  Just  a commonplace,  ordinary  bit 
of  composition;  not  strikingly  good  in  any  way,  except 
as  an  exj)ression  of  the  photographer’s  state  of  mind, 
certainly  not  one  sensitive  to  beauty  of  line  or  light  or 
vision.  He  has  thought  about  composition  and  tried 
to  fill  his  space;  but  that  is  not  enough  to  create  a 
beautiful  study  of  still  life.  Any  one  can  place  objects 
around  and  fill  a space.  He  needs  to  get  under  the 
surface  to  make  a real  picture. 

Eleanor  S.  Smitfi. 


Prints  of  Valley  Forge 

At  our  reque.st,  Philip  B.  Wallace,  the  well-known 
photo-dealer  of  Philadel])hia  (711  Walnut  Street)  and 
author  of  the  interesting  photograi)hs  which  illustrate 
the  article  on  Valley  Forge,  in  this  issue,  will  sell  con- 
tact-prints at  .seventy-five  cents  each;  1,‘?  x 17  bromide 
eidargement  at  $‘2.50  each;  the  same  in  sepia  at  $3.50 
each,  according  to  requirements. 

We  are  sure  that  persons  intei'e.sted  in  American 
history  will  be  glad  to  have  some  of  these  prints  in 
either  .small  or  large  form.  Pictui'es  of  relics  of  the 
American  War  of  Independence  are  altogether  too  few 
in  ])atriotic  American  homes,  and  photogra{)hs  made 
personally  by  Mr.  Wallace  are  not  only  interesting  and 
educational,  but  technically  superb. 


An  Advocate  of  Specially  Coated  Filmpacks 

PuiiLisiiER  OF'’  Pffoto-Effa  Magazine: 

1 aFii  venturing  to  write  you  on  a little  ])hotogra])liic 
toj)ic  which  has  been  uppermost  in  iFiy  iniFid  for  sonie 
time,  and  which  J bi’lieve  would  be  hel]>ed  by  a little 
])ublicity  in  your  vei'y  much  ai)|ireciated  magaziiFC. 

J'his  F'efers  to  the  much  discussed  qFiestioFi  :is  to  the 
superiority  of  ])hitesor  films.  1 have  been  an  enthusi- 
astic camcF-a- worker  for  several  years.  The  F-esult  of 
my  experience.  aFid  the  almo.st  uiFanimous  ojiinioFi  of 
photfFgraphcF's  with  whom  I have  discussed  this  Fiiatter, 
is  that  the  iFiost  satisfactory  solution  of  this  questioFi 
is  the  adoption  of  s])ecially  coated  lilmpacks.  As  you 
know,  the.se  are  now  unobtainable,  and  it  is  in  the  ho])C 
of  encouraging  their  manufactm-e  that  tliis  matter  is 
taken  u])  with  you.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  FiiiFul 
that  the  making  of  s])ecial  emidsioFis  for  filmj);icks 
would  be  a vei-y  gF'eat  advance  Iff  jdiotogTFFphy.  ’’Fhe 
FulvaFFfage  of  tiFC  filiFFpacks  over  plates  FFFay  be  cfffi- 
FFFCF'FFted  as  follows: 

1.  Light  weight,  which  ffff-ffffs  gre;iter  coFiveFFicFFce  iFj 
shiiFpiFFg,  ;f,s  well  as  Iff  ciFrF-yiFFg  jiboFFt  by  the  ])holog- 
F-apher. 

i.  DiFylighf  FiF!FFiipFFl;FlioFF  Iff  the  cjFFFFCF'a  as  coFFFjFared 
to  plates  which  FFFFFst  be  hjFFFdled  iFF  a darkrooFFF. 

.3.  'I'welve  cxposFFres  Iff  virlFFFFlIv  the  sfifffc  weight  aFid 
I.FFlk  FFS  a siFFgle  platehohler. 


,\nd  in  fiivor  of  the  plates  Fiiay  be  set  forth  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1.  Special  eFuulsions  are  FFiade  for  virtually  every 
kind  of  subject,  including  coFUFiiercial,  landscape,  speed, 
panehroFiiatic,  etc. 

‘i.  Individual  hiindling  and  <levelopFiient  Fiiay  be 
doFFe  which  enables  the  worker  to  exercise  control  when- 
ever iFeeessary. 

The  last  point  set  foi’th  in  favor  of  phites,  that  of  in- 
dividual handling,  is  also  iipplicable  to  filmpacks,  with 
the  additional  advantage  of  being  able  to  develop  a 
whole  pack  of  twelve  in  tank-development.  It  is  true 
that  appliances  for  the  haFFdling  of  fihnpacks  in  develop- 
FFieFit,  washing,  and  fixirFg  are  not  so  far  advanced  as  for 
plates;  but  this  could  tie  iFiiproved,  doubtless,  if  the 
Fuanufacturers  and  iFiveFitors  set  to  work  to  facilitate 
easier  and  handier  waishiiFg  and  fixing  of  fihiFpacks,  by 
the  u.se  of  washing  arnl  fixing-bo.xes. 

I believe  you  will  agree  with  Fue  that  most  camera- 
workers  would  be  very  nuFch  in  favor  of  fihnpacks  with 
special  eniFilsions,  arid  I think  even  the  old  workers 
who  are  usually  in  favor  of  pliFtes  would  favor  the  adop- 
tion of  fihnpacks  could  it  be  shown  that  a good  product 
could  be  obtained.  Of  course,  I recognise  the  argu- 
Fiients  of  most  profe.ssional  photograpliers  and  plate- 
workers  with  regard  to  plates  staying  in  the  focal- 
plane  better  and  being  flatter  than  fihnpacks.  How- 
ever, it  shoFFld  be  a very  siFn|ile  manufacturing  problem 
to  produce  a fihnpack  with  a thicker  celhiloid-body, 
and  possilily  a stiffer  paper-backing,  to  overcome  this 
deficiency.  And  of  coiFrse,  all  admit  the  superior  non- 
halation qiFalities  of  fihns,  as  compared  to  plates,  unless 
the  latter  are  specially  pF-epared  or  double  coated. 

The  only  object  I have  in  view  by  opening  uji  such  a 
discFFSsion  woffIfI  be  to  invite  the  attcFition  of  manu- 
factiFrers  to  the  fact  that  photogF-aphers  are  interested 
in  the  production  of  fihFipacks  with  special  ernulsions 
for  ilift'ereFFt  siFbjects,  anfl  possibly  expedite  the  produc- 
tion of  .saFFie.  Incidentally,  I recently  FFoticed  an  item 
iFi  a photographic  FiFagazine  to  the  effect  that  the 
Kodiik  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  England  has  annoFFneed  its  inten- 
tioFi  to  cease  the  FuaFFiFfactuF'e  of  plates  and  henceforth 
to  make  offIv  fihns.  I have  heaF-d  no  intiFFiation  of  sueh 
a step  by  the  Kodak  Conipany  Iff  this  couFFtF'y;  biFt  if 
it  is  evcFi  reFFiotely  considering  this  action,  it  .seeFiis  to 
FFie  that  bringing  to  its  attcFFtion  the  desirability  of 
specially  coated  filnFi>acks  should  Fnerit  early  and  care- 
fFFl  consideration. 

I.  F.  Cffaf’man. 


The  Beginners’  Declaration  of  Authorship 

It  hapjFens  fFcqFFcntly  that  eFFtF-aFFts  Iff  the  Be- 
giFFFFCrs’  CoFupetitioFF  overlook  CFFtiFcly  RffIo  1.  which 
is  ]>riFFted  for  their  exchFsive  beFFefit  in  evcF-y  issue  of 
Pifoto-Effa  Magazfne.  ThoF'e  crff  be  no  excFFse  for 
partici|)ants  to  igFFore  it.  It  is  iFFFjFerative  that  partic- 
ipaFFts  iFF  the  BegiFFFFeF’s’  ( 'oFFFpetitioFF  inchFde  with 
their  (hita — which  later  FFFiFst  correspoFFil  with  RiFle  7 
— a truthfFFl  fffffI  signed  cleclaratioFF  to  the  effect  that, 
in  the  Fuaking  of  the  pictFFF'c.  fF-onF  the  .selection  and 
arraFFgCFueFFt  of  the  SFFl>ject  to  the  fiFFishing  of  the  sub- 
FFFitted  jFriFFt.  the)/  hare  received  no  aasinfaticc,  v'haierer. 

I'FFrtherFFFOF'e,  the  eFFtraFFt  FFFiF.st  have  pF-jictised 
photogFaphy  no  fffofc  thaFF  two  years.  Iff  order  to 
save  tiFFFe  iFnd  iFFFFFecessary  corF'c.sjFoFFdence.  entries  in 
the  Bi'giFFFFeF's’  CoFFFjFetitioFF  FFFiaccf)FFFi)anied  by  the 
above-FFFentioned  data  aFFil  decl;FratioFF  caFFFiot  receive 
the  FFSFFal  FFttentioFF  Iftffff  the  Editors  of  Pfioto-Eea 
IVIagazfne.  However,  if  staFFFjFs  covering  retiFrn-post- 
age  aF’c  CFFclo.sed,  the  jFriFFi  or  |)riFFts  will  be  retFFrned  to 
the  seFFder  as  |>roFFF])tly  ;is  jFossit)lc. 


ON  THE  GROUNDGLASS 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 


Photographing  the  Indian  Rope-Trick 

Several  times,  during  the  past  fifteen  years,  I have 
referred  to  the  mysterious  trick  performed  hy  Indian 
fakirs.  It  consists  of  throwing  a long  rope  into  the  air 
and  having  an  assistant  climh  up  the  suspended  ro])e, 
until  he  disappears  from  sight — all  done  before  the 
bewildered  and  open-mouthed  .spectators.  Some 
bright  individual  suggested  that  j)hotography  be  ap- 
plied to  this  puzzling  trick;  and,  sure  enough,  the  ex- 
posed plates  revealed — nothing! 

Another  attemi)t  was  made  not  long  ago  l)y 
Colonel  Barnard,  formerly  chief  of  the  Calcutta  Police. 
All  the  magician’s  operations,  such  as  throwing  the 
rope  into  the  air  and  the  boy  about  to  climb  the  sus- 
pended rope,  were  photographed  on  a roll  of  film, 
which,  after  being  developed,  revealed  none  of  these 
puzzling  movements.  Of  course,  the  negative  showed 
the  enclosure  where  the  trick  was  iierformed,  also  the 
spectators,  the  juggler,  the  rope  and  the  assi.stant;  but 
none  of  the  last  three  had  moved  in  the  least.  C'olonel 
Barnard  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  juggler  ex- 
ercised an  hypnotic  influence  over  the  spectators  and 
induced  them  to  .see  or  to  imagine  vividly,  that  which 
he,  the  juggler,  desired  them  to  behold. 

One  of  my  frienrls  has  recently  left  Boston  to  visit 
India,  two  of  his  objectives  being  the  Taj  Mahal,  at 
.\gra,  and  witnessing,  “with  his  own  eyes,”  and  i>hoto- 
graphing,  the  famous  rope-trick.  He  jiroiniscd  to  let 
the  readers  of  Photo-Era  see  the  result  of  his  signi- 
ficant camera-performance. 


A Popular  but  Ill-Composed  Subject 

Photographic  history  repeats  itself.  This  is  shown 
frecpiently  in  the  pictures  that  are  entered  iu  our 
monthly  comiietitions,  which  is  not  at  all  strange 
when  one  considers  how  small  the  world  really  is,  and 
how  nearly  alike  are  the  picture-making  methods  of 
many  camerists.  For  instance,  in  our  recent  Marine 
competition  there  was  a jiicture  of  water,  distant  land 
and  picturesque  sky  comiiosing  a vertical  panel,  four 
by  six  and  one-half  inches.  Tlie  incture  was  divideil 
into  two  equal  parts  by  a narrow  strip  of  land  one-six- 
teenth of  an  inch  wide.  I have  met  this  subject  many 
times  before.  I refer  specially  to  the  one  published  in 
,\ugust,  1912,  which  was  used  to  illustrate  an  article 
by  William  II.  Downes  (Art-Editor  of  the  Bouton  Tran- 
script) entitled  “ Pictorial  Surgery — A Problem  in  (’om- 
position.”  It  corresponds  in  every  jiarticular  to  the 
one  that  came  to  my  attention  in  the  above-mentimied 
Marine  competition.  Mr,  Downes  showed  by  three 
pictures  that.  l>y  projicr  trimming,  three  pictures  per- 
fect in  composition  and  siiacing  could  be  produced. 
Thus,  the  problem  was  solved  by  leaving  the  fore- 
ground (compo.sed  entirely  of  water)  untouched  and 
removing  one-third  of  the  section  devoted  to  the  sky. 
In  the  secf)ml  example,  the  entire  upper  portion  of  the 
picture  tthe  sky)  was  allowed  to  remain,  but  one-half 
of  the  foreground  was  trimmed  away.  In  the  third 
and  last  examjile  Mr.  Downes  retained  all  of  the  fore- 
ground (the  water)  and  omitted  one-half  of  the  upper 
portion  of  the  picture.  In  each  case  it  seemefl  to  the 


casual  observer  as  if  the  camerist  had  made  three 
.separate  ex]iosures,  exercising — originally — admirable 
judgment  in  composing  his  pictures.  Nevertheless, 
in  similar  cases  it  may  be  that  the  camerist  finds  it 
easier  to  make  a snapshot  from  a moving  craft  by  hav- 
ing the  strip  of  land  divide  sky  and  water  equally,  and 
then  obtain  the  desired  result  l)y  judicious  trimming. 

Marine-pictures  of  this  character  frequently  draw 
the  fire  of  the  observant  snajishooter,  and  if  he  is  satis- 
fied with  the  original  result,  namely  a vertical,  bi- 
sected ])icture,  he  should  learn  to  realise  his  mistake 
and  benefit  by  the  valuable  lessons  in  composition  pre- 
sented by  the  Boston  art-critic, 

“Lend”  or  “Loan” 

To  the  contributor  who  as.sented  readily  to  the 
[Kilite  suggestion  that  he  substitute  "lend”  for  "loan,” 
and  who,  appreciating  the  diti'erence,  thanked  us  for 
improving  his  Engli.sh,  I would  offer  the  following 
verses,  cliiiped  from  the  \eir  I'or/,-  Herald: 

Dismissed. 

Perhaps  I loved  you  once — 

But  then  I half  forget — 

In  any  case,  I cannot  .see 
Why  I should  love  yon  yet. 

I merely  lent  my  heart. 

And  sinee  it  was  a loan, 

It  .seems  to  me  I have  the  right 
To  claim  again  my  own. 

I'nlnoken  and  unscarred-  - 
In  fact  as  good  as  new — 

.Vnd  in  the  same  eomlition  (piitc, 

I give  yonrs  back  to  yon. 

.\nd,  if  it's  not  intact, 

A week  will  make  it  so — 

.V  ilay,  somi't  imes,  can  heal  a heart 
That’s  .smashed  to  bits,  I know. 

So,  onee-beloved,  good-by! 

Forgotten,  please  forget- 
I have  so  many  things  to  do. 

The  morning’s  early  yet  ! 

Aliiijail  II  . Cresson. 

Ready  for  Business 

Dear  Editor: — ’^’on  discuss  the  .serious  side  of  the 
life  at  camera  clubs,  so  often,  that  an  aeco\mt  of  the 
following  incident  may  be  acceptable — in  a humorous 
way.  " Kewiiie,”  as  they  call  the  most  recent  addition 
to  our  camera  club,  on  account  of  his  good  looks  and 
winning  ways,  was  lost  the  other  day  in  thi'  subway 
station  of  the  Metropolis.  So  was  an  attractive, 
young  girl,  who  was  glancing  at  “ Kewpie,  ” hojting  tor 
assistance.  “What  can  I do  for  yon.^”  he  said  to  her. 
Rejilied  she,  eagerly,  "I'm  trying  to  find  the  oseulator 
tescalator).”  He  (radiant),  "Isthatso.^  Well,  what's 
the  matter  with  me.^” 


F.  L.  T. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH 

Announcements  and  Reports  of  Club  and  Association  Meetings,  Exhibitions 
and  Conventions  are  solicited  for  publication 


The  P.  P.  S.  of  San  Francisco 

The  Pictorial  Pliotographic  Society  of  San  Fran- 
cisco ])i'oposes  to  hold  its  first  Animal  Salon  of  Photog- 
raphy in  San  Francisco  in  May  of  192‘-2. 

As  this  announcement  may  he  the  first  information 
that  readers  of  Photo-Era  AIagazine  have  had  of 
this  Society,  a word  of  introiluction  may  lie  in  order. 
Comjiosed  entirely  of  Fictorialists,  the  Society  includes 
in  its  memlicrship  a considerable  number  of  workers 
of  recognised  standing  who  are  regular  contributors 
to  the  leading  Salons. 

Its  sole  ])urpose  is  the  advancement  of  the  art  of 
Pictorial  Pliotograidiy  by  discussion  and  co-operation 
among  its  members  and  by  the  development  of  public 
appreciation,  through  its  Annual  Salon,  of  the  capa- 
bilities of  photographic  jirocesses  as  a means  of  arti.s- 
tic  exiiression.  Its  interests  and  aims  are  identical 
with  those  of  the  Pictorial  Photograjihers  of  America. 

The  Salon  will  be  international  in  character.  The 
Jury  of  Selection  cannot  be  now  announced.  Imt  will 
be  composeil  of  men  or  women  of  recogniseil  merit  and 
fitness  to  the  end  that  the  standard  of  accejitance  may 
be  high  ami  acce))tance  of  a print  may  be  considered  a 
sound  recognition  of  its  merit.  Contributors  of  work 
of  outstanding  merit  will  be  elected  as  Contributing 
Members  of  the  Society.  The  Salon  will  be  held  in 
San  Francisco  at  the  Galleries  of  either  the  California 
Institute  of  Art  or  the  San  Francisco  Art  Association 
(Fkdace  of  Fine  Arts).  All  prints  will  be  shown  under 
glass.  Particidar  attention  is  to  be  given  to  the  very 
carefid  liandllng  and  re-shijunent  of  contributions. 

Announcement  is  made  at  this  early  date  in  order 
that  there  may  be  amjile  time  for  iirejiaration  of 
contributions  ami  so  that  the  Society  may  take  advan- 
tage of  any  suggestions  to  lie  offereil  which  will  facili- 
tate arrangements  <ir  im])rove  the  character  of  the 
Salon.  Entry-forms  will  lie  sent  early  next  year. 

It  is  sincerely  hope<l  that  the  Society  may  have 
your  suii])ort  an<l  co-o])eration  both  by  suggestion 
and  contribution  in  order  that  the  Salon  may  be  not 
only  the  best  ])ossible  presenialion  but  a liroadly 
re])resentalive  exhibition  of  Pictorial  Photograjihy. 
Any  communications  with  regard  to  the  Salon  should 
be  addressed  to  II.  A.  II  u.ssey.  Salon  Secretary,  (id 
Pine  Street,  San  Francisco,  (.'alifornia. 


Pictorial  Photographers  of  America 

'I'liE  regular  meeting  of  the  Pictorial  Phologra])hers 
of  .\merica  took  |ilace  on  December  a in  the  large 
assembly-room  of  I he  new  .\rt  Center,  (io  Fast  .'itith 
Street,  Xew  ^'ork.  A large  number  of  members  was 
jiresent.  Mr,  Jerry  D.  Drew  presidc(l  and  told  us 
many  good  things  about  the  coming  titl'd  Annual, 
which  edition  is  hoped  to  sur])ass  even  the  large  .sale  of 
this  year's  book.  The  subject  of  the  evening  was 
“Winter-Scenes  and  Marines.”  There  was  a large 
exhibit  of  mendiers'  work  upon  Ihe  walls,  which  ap])i'o- 
priatelx'  illnsirated  these  two  subjects.  We  were  very 
i'ortmiate  to  obtain  as  the  speaker  of  the  evening  Mr. 
William  II.  Zerbe,  Ihe  well-known  i)holograi)hic  author- 
ity, who  ga\e  us  a very  interesting  and  valuable  l.dk 


on  snow-pictures  and  marine  work.  Incidentally,  he 
brought  in  many  anecdotes  that  were  connected  with 
his  vocation  as  a staff-photographer  on  one  of  our  city’s 
large  dailies.  New  members  are  coming  in  rapidly; 
and,  all  in  all,  our  .society  is  in  excellent  shape. 

Dr.  T.  W.  Kilmer. 

The  Next  Pittsburgh  Salon 

Although  it  is  an  honor  for  any  pictorialist  to  have 
his  pictures  hung  at  the  London  Salon,  it  is  a proud 
distinction  to  have  them  shown  at  an  American  Salon, 
the  yearly  Pittsburgh  Salon,  for  instance. 

Whoever  has  had  his  pictures  hung  at  the  Pittsburgh 
Salon  is  always  eager  to  have  it  known.  Proof  of  this 
can  he  seen  in  the  series,  “My  P'ir.st  Photograph,”  which 
has  been  running  in  Photo-Eh.v  Magazine  since  July, 
Itt'Jl,  where  this  pleasant  circumstance  is  mentioned 
along  with  other  famous  ])hotogra]ihic  .salons.  Pitts- 
burgh Salon  enjoys  the  privilege  of  using  the  finest 
gallery  on  this  continent. 

The  Ninth  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Salon  of  Photograiihy,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Section  of  the  Academy  of  Science  and  Art, 
will  be  held  in  the  Galleries  of  the  Carnegie  Institute, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  from  March  1 to  31,  inclusive,  1922. 
The  Exhibition  will  be  open  daily  10.00  a.m.  to  10.00 
P.M.,  Sundays  2.00  i>.m.  to  (i  00  p.m.  The  aim  of  the 
Pitt.sburgh  Salon  is  to  exhibit  only  that  class  of  work 
in  Pictorial  Photography  in  which  there  is  distinct  evi- 
dence of  personal  artistic  feeling  and  execution.  All 
work  sidimitted  to  the  Committee  of  Selection  will  be 
carefully  and  impartially  considered,  and  no  preference 
will  lie  given  the  work  of  memliers  of  the  Salon.  All 
])ictorial  workers  are  cordially  invited  to  contribute. 

Entry-forms,  which  give  all  the  nece.ssary  informa- 
tion, together  with  conditions  of  entry  including  the 
last  day  when  jirints  will  lie  received,  namely:  Feb- 

ruary ().  1922.  may  be  had  by  apiilying  to  Charles  H. 
Archer,  Secretary,  Pittsburgh  Salon,  1112  Carnegie 
Puilding.  Pitt.sburgh,  Pa. 

Floyd  Vail’s  Exhibition  at  Brooklyn  Institute 

Few  have  done  more  to  Focus  the  attention  of  the 
art-loving  public  upon  the  iiictorial  photograph  as  a 
subject  for  an  cxhiliition  tlum  has  Floyd  \'aif.  F.R.P.S., 
who  will  be  known  to  many  of  the  readers  of  this 
periodical  as  the  man  who  is  re.s]ionsibIe  for  enaliling 
the  American  enthusiast  to  see  in  the  spacious  galleries 
of  the  Camera  Club  in  New  York  the  work  of  Bertram 
(’ox.  of  Alexander  Keighley,  of  Fi'ed  Judge  and  of 
F.  J.  IMortimer.  ami  who  is  ai  ranging  for  further  similar 
exhibitions.  ^Ir.  ^ail,  in  addition  to  his  activities  in 
exhibiting  the  work  of  others,  is  himself  an  energetic 
salon  contributor,  although  in  recent  years  he  has  con- 
centrated his  ctl'orts  in  that  regard  on  exhibitions  held 
abroad  and  has  modestly  held  aloof  from  participation 
in  .\mei-ican  Salons.  It  seems  fitting,  therefore,  that 
ihe  Phoiogra])hic  Deiiartment  of  the  Brooklyn  Insti- 
tute of  Arts  and  Sciences  should  have  recognised  Mr. 
\'airs  eminence  in  the  field  of  jiictorial  jihotography 
by  opening  its  winter-.sea.son  of  one-man  shows  at  its 
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rooms  in  the  Academy  of  Music  in  Brooklyn,  witli  an 
exhibition  of  Mr.  Vail's  work,  which  attracted  a great 
deal  of  attention  and  much  pleasant  comment  on  the 
part  of  numerous  visitors.  The  display,  which  con- 
sisted of  some  sixty-five  prints,  was  broad  in  scope  and 
included  prints  that  have  been  shown  in  almost  every 
important  salon,  European  and  .\merican. 

Space  will  not  permit  an  analysis  of  the  exhibition, 
and  one  must  be  content  with  a reference  to  the  prints 
which,  if  such  a thing  be  possible  in  a show  of  uniform 
excellence,  stand  out  above  their  neighbors  in  what 
was  a very  attractive  demonstration  of  the  versatility 
of  this  skilful  workman.  Among  these  gems  were  “An 
Abandoned  Mill."  “A  Morning  in  the  lironx,"  “Mist 
and  Sunshine.”  “Summer  Silence,”  “Drear  Decemljer." 
“Mohawk  Trail,”  “Autumn  Afternoon,”  “Through 
Snow  and  Sleet,”  “October  Morning,”  “A  Landscape 
Artist,”  “Glendale,”  “Homeward"  (a  beautiful  group- 
ing of  some  children),  and  “Autumn  IMorning." 

W.  A.  Alcock. 


The  Boston  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Camera  Club 

Like  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  in  the 
larger  cities  in  this  country,  the  one  at  Boston,  Mass., 
U.S.A.,  has  organised  a camera  cluli  consisting  of 
members  only.  The  organisation  is  managed  liy  the 
following  officers : President,  Hyman  Levy;  .secretary- 
treasurer.  H.  .1.  Blake.  The  club  is  fidly  equipped  to 
do  work  by  day  or  night.  There  is  an  enlarging-rooin, 
a ])rinting-room,  five  individual  developing-rooms,  and 
a club-room  for  meetings,  exhibitions  and  lectures. 
The  club,  at  present,  numbers  about  twenty-five  mem- 
bers, including  Arthur  Hammond  who  is  the  first 
Honorary  Member.  The  club  has  already  been  ad- 
dressed by  competent  sjieakers  including  ^Yilfred  A. 
French.  Managing-Editor  of  Piioto-Er.v  M.vgazixe, 
and  E.  R.  Fraprie,  editor  and  publisher  of  American 
Photography. 


Franklin  I.  .Iordan  Head  of  Printing-Plant 

Er.^xklix  I.  .foRDAX  wlio  lias  attained  consideralile 
success  in  camera-activity,  having  won  several  iirizes 
in  Photo-Era  competitions,  together  with  Ylore  Bros, 
has  taken  over  the  plant  of  the  Pilgrim  Press  (in  future 
to  be  known  as  the  Jordan  & More  Pre.ss)  of  Boston. 
Mass.,  of  which  plant  he  has  been  manager  for  the  past 
eight  years. 

When  asked  if  this  new  resi)onsibility  would  ]>rcvent 
him  from  indulging  his  hobby,  Ylr.  Jordan  said  that  it 
would,  to  some  extent;  but  that  there  were  many  holi- 
days and  Saturday  afternoons  of  which  he  would  take 
advantage.  Phot(.-workers  of  his  ability  ought  not  to 
be  prevented  from  exercising  their  artistic  .skill. 


Against  Billboards 

The  Wisconsin  Federation  of  Women's  Glubs,  at  its 
annual  convention  in  Appleton,  Wis„  ha^  lauticheil 
a campaign  against  billboards  along  highways.  It  is 
■stateil  in  resolutions  addressed  to  the  State  highway 
commission  and  members  of  the  legislature  that  the 
roads  are  not  the  place  for  advertising-signs,  beeau.se 
of  their  detriment  to  natural  beauty,  and  it  is  suggested 
that  the  new,s])a[)er  is  the  more  legitimate  medium 
through  which  the  retail-merchant  should  seek  patron- 
age. We  assume  that  the  simple,  unobtrusive  signs, 
“Kodak  as  you  go,"  will  be  allowed  to  remain.  'I'licy 
draw  the  attention  to  beauty-spots  ahead. 


“Winter-Trips  in  tbe  White  Mountains” 

In  connection  with  winter-sports  and  camera- 
activities  during  the  winter-months,  we  announce  an 
illustrated  article,  “Winter-Trii)s  in  the  White  Moun- 
tains” by  our  well-known  ])ictorial  contributor  Kenneth 
D.  Smitii.  We  are  sure  that  our  readers  will  do  well  to 
profit  by  Mr.  Smith's  practical  article  and  the  delights 
he  descrilies  of  a winter-vacation  with  a camera.  The 
F'ebruary  issue  will  contain  this  interesting  article. 


A Letter  That  We  Appreciate 

Publisher  of  Photo-Era  Ma(;azine: 

A most  i)leasaut  surprise  was  the  information  con- 
tained in  your  letter  of  November  1.5  informing  me  that 
I had  been  awaialed  the  first  [uize  in  the  “Arcliitectural 
Subjects”  Comiielition. 

'Pile  winning  of  such  a prize  has  been  the  one  out- 
standing ambition  of  my  jjliotographic  career,  and, 
above  the  monetary  value  of  .some  1 deem  it  an  honor 
“worth  while.”  To  Photo-Era  Magazine  is  due  all 
the  credit  of  whatever  success  I have  achieved  both 
from  my  reading  of  it  and  your  ever-willingness  to  give 
in  u.sefni  information,  whatever  might  be  the  ipiestions 
Ijroiiounded  to  you,  solutious  to  the  jiroblems  desireil. 

Kindly  accept  my  sincere  thanks  and  express  to  the 
ju<  Iges  my  gratilude  in  return  for  this  honor  bestowid. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Trenton,  New  Jensey,  Alvaii  G.  ('lark. 

November  1<),  19'21.' 


Detroit  Camera  Club 

We  are  informed  by  W.  Fk  Taylor,  secretary,  that 
the  Detroit  Camera  Club  has  moved  to  its  new  elub- 
rooms  at  l:!()-l  .lefferson  .Vvenne  East.  Detroit.  Michi- 
gan. 'Phe  club  now  has  two  large  rooms  on  the  first 
floor  with  a basement  that  contains  four  darkrooms, 
lockers  and  other  np-to-date  e(|uiinnent.  A cordial 
invitation  is  extended  to  any  photographers  i>assing 
through  Detroit  to  call.  We  wish  the  club  every  success 
in  its  new  home,  and  may  it  continue  to  grow  anil 
flourish  as  in  the  past. 


Portland  (Me.)  Camera  Club 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  Portland  (.’amera  ('lub, 
Photograi>hic  Section,  Portland  Society  of  ,Vrt.  will  be 
held  in  the  Galleries  of  the  Society.  Portland,  Maine, 
from  March  J to  .\|)ril  ‘■2,  l!)22.  J'he  last  ilate  for  re- 
ceiving prints  is  li'ebruary  1.5,  1922.  .VII  iiielori.alists 
are  cordially  insited  to  contribute.  Entry-blanks  will 
be  mailed  later. 

Fixinnrnox  Committee  Portlaxu  Camera  (.'lub 

E.  Roy  Monroe 
llenr\'  .V.  Peabodv 
Alfreil  Brinkler 


Remember  Your  Trade-Paper 

It  may  safely  be  said  that  biisiness-jiaper  ad\eii  ising 
is  the  foundation  iqion  which  almosi  all  sueeessful 
general  advertising  has  been  built.  ImiiorlanI  as  the 
latter  is  to  manufacturers  in  many  lines,  il  is  ('ssenlial 
only  to  a eoni|iaralively  few.  whereas  bii.siness-pa])er 
advertising  is  essential  to  large  siieeess  in  e\-ery  line. 

J’he  power  of  biisiiiess-pa|ier  advertising  is  almost 
unbelievable.  Large  businesses,  whole  indnsiries  in 
fact,  have  been  built  iqi  without  a line  of  advertising 
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anywhere  but  in  business-papers.  Alnio.st  every  nianu- 
facturer  of  outstanding  importance  to-day  grew  from 
small  lieginnings.  A great  majority  of  these  first  learned 
of  the  busiiiess-l)uilding  power  of  publicity  through 
aflvertising  in  the  papers  of  their  respective  trades  and 
industries.  To  this  day  they  continue  to  maintain  this 
cla.ss  of  advertising  under  all  business-conditions. 

Selective  in  the  character  of  its  circulation,  the  busi- 
ne.s.s-paper  enables  the  advertiser  to  choose  readers  of 
any  given  class  or  occupation;  makes  it  possible  for 
him  to  talk  to  his  “market”  in  its  own  language  and 
upon  the  points  in  which  it  is  intere.sted. 

A per.sonal  experience  with  business-paper  adverti.s- 
ing  covering  a period  of  over  twelve  years  has  i)roved 
to  me  that  the  ])rogressive  men  in  any  industry,  pro- 
fe.ssion  or  trade,  from  the  biggest  and  most  commanding 
figures  down,  read  business-papers. — W.  L.  Rickard, 
President  of  Rickanl  & Co. 

Adpcrfising  d-  Selling. 

A Letter  that  Speaks  for  Itself 

PuiiLisHER  OF  Photo-Era  Magazine: 

We  continue  to  receiv^e  inquiries  of  a high  class  from 
our  adverti-sement  in  Photo-Era  AI.xg.xzine  and  we 
are  receiving  oialers  ihrongh  the  advertisement  more 
quickly  than  it  has  been  our  experience  in  other  maga- 
zine.s — that  is  to  say — from  the  time  of  first  appearance 
of  the  advertisement. 

We  keenly  ajijireciate  the  high  standard  you  main- 
tain and  will  be  glad  if  any  endorsement  of  ours  will  be 
of  assistance  in  advertising  your  efficiency  and  excel- 
lence as  an  advertising-medium. 

Cordially  yours 

The  Handcraft  Studio. 

.Johnstown,  Penn. 

Dec.  7,  1921. 

What  the  People  Need  to  Learn 

If  “we,  the  common  peojile"  of  the  United  States, 
were  better  versed  in  economics  and  finance,  much 
would  be  added  to  the  Tiiaterial  well-being  of  the  nation. 
A large  i)ro])ortion  of  the  discontent  and  unrest,  .so 
detrimental  to  business  and  prosperity,  has  been  due 
to  the  propaganda  of  ill-formed  agitators  and  half- 
baked  theori.sers.  The  last-named  class  includes  not 
merely  jioorly  educated  persons,  but  not  a few  college- 
])rofe.s.sors  and  other  intellectuals  who  have  no  experi- 
ence in,  or  com])rehension  of,  practical  affairs,  and  who 
dwell  mentally  in  Utopia. 

'Phere  are  certain  cast-iron  economic  facts  and  simple 
elementary  jirinciples  that  every  .\merican  citizen 
should  be  familiar  with,  if  the  country  is  ever  to  pro.sper 
as  it  should.  Ignorance,  or  ignoring,  of  these  on  one 
side  or  the  other,  .sometimes  on  both,  causes  most  of 
the  frictions  arising  in  the  industrial  world,  ('apital 
h:is  short-sightedly,  even  as  regards  its  own  interests, 
often  occupied  an  uuwi.se  economic  position,  while 
labor  has  been  iirone  to  confuse  the  economic  law  with 
capitalism  and  to  arraign  the  latter  for  conditions  in- 
evitable in  the  very  nature  of  things. 

'Phe  business  of  business  is  to  make  profit  and  that 
is  its  primary  reason  for  being.  It  must  conduct  its 
operations  along  certain  rigid  lines,  if  it  is  to  succeed, 
anil  its  success  is  a universal  need.  Yet  to  multitudes 
the  conditions,  under  which  alone  business  can  thrive, 
are  a sealed  book.  They  imagine  that  the  rules  of  busi- 
ness are  jiurely  arbitrary  and  can  be  changed  at  will 
without  entailing  harm.  They  do  not  realise  the  neces- 
sity and  the  difiiculty  that  control  and  shape  the  action 
of  the  managers  of  enterprises. — LcAie' s Weeklg. 


Camera-Prints  of  Picturesque  Boston 

When,  several  years  ago,  Joseph  Pennell  made  the 
astounding  .statement  that  Boston,  the  Bay  State  capi- 
tal, was  devoid  of  jilaces  of  pictorial  interest,  he  reck- 
oned without  his  ho.st.  Recalling  that  gratuitous  re- 
mark, the  members  of  the  Boston  Y.  M.  C.  LTnion 
C'amera  Club  set  to  work  and  sought  out  the  pic- 
turesque spots  of  Greater  Boston — such  as  pass  un- 
noticeil  by  the  casual  observer — and  photographed 
them,  guided  by  their  artistic  intuition.  The  results  of 
those  efforts  were  shown  in  a collection  of  one  hundred 
and  forty  jirints  in  the  Fine  Arts  Exhibition-Room  of 
the  Bo.ston  Public  Library,  December  12  to  26,  reveal- 
ing a wealth  of  i)ictures(|ue  material  unsuspected  even 
by  the  local  artists  of  the  brush.  Unfortunately,  our 
visit  to  this  delightful  and  illuminating  display  came 
at  a time  when  this  issue  was  jireparing  to  go  to  press; 
hence  regretful  brevity. 

In  response  to  the  earne.st  appeal  of  President  Herbert 

B.  Turner,  the  members  of  the  camera  club  bent  to 
their  task  with  exem])lary  ardor,  discrimination  and 
industry.  They  have  produced  a collection  of  photo- 
graphs which,  for  thematic  novelty,  arti.stic  beauty  and 
ciidc  intere.st,  are  unique  and  highly  creditable  to 
the  c.s-prit  de  corp.9  of  the  clnl).  While  most  of  the  mem- 
bers made  special  visits  among  unfrequented  places  in 
Greater  Boston,  for  the  benefit  of  this  particular  show, 
others  drew  on  their  stock  of  negatives  made  previously, 
prints  of  a numlier  of  which  have  already  appeared  in 
Photo-Era  AIag.azine.  Although  the  pictures  were 
generally  of  surpassing  excellence,  those  which  made  the 
strongest  impression  on  the  writer  were  liy  Ralph  Os- 
borne, “the  romantic”;  llerliert  B.  Turner,  “the  ver- 
.satile”;  G.  II.  Seelig.  “the  poetic”;  and  Alton  H. 
Blackinton,  “the  bold.”  Among  the  prints  upon 
which  the  writer  looked  with  lingering  admiration  were 
“Osborne's  ,\lley — Province  Court,  ” “Branch  Street” 
and  “Harvard  Place,'’  by  R:dph  Osborne;  “Charles 
Gate,”  “Industry”  (tug  about  to  pa.ss  through  draw- 
bridge) and  “City  Ho.s])ital — Worcester  Square,”  by 
Herbert  B.  Turner;  “Grand  Stairway — Public  Library,” 
“Fenway,"  “Freight-Yard  near  Huntington  Avenue” 
and  “Fenway  Symphony”  (in  winter),  by  G.  H.  Seelig; 
“Boston  Harbor,”  “Arlington  Street  Church,”  “Quincy 
Market,”  “West  Boston  Bridge"  and  “Front  of  Public 
Library,”  by  H.  Blackinton;  “Copley  Place,”  by 

C.  E.  Dodge;  "Mt.  Yernon  Street,"  by  E.  O.  Hiler; 
“Brook  Farm”  and  “From  S])ringfield-Street  Bridge,” 
by  Thomas  E.  Swett;  “Break  in  the  Clouds,”  by  W.  J. 
Jaycock;  “Lion  of  Grand  Stairway — Public  Library,” 
by  Louis  .V.strella;  “Yiew  of  Boston”  and  “Summer  in 
Riverwav,”  by  W.  II.  C.  Pillsbury;  “Glimpse  of  Faneuil 
Hall,”  by  Harold  E.  Almy;  “Creek  Square,”  by  W.  L. 
Manson;  “West  Boston  Bridge,  " by  W.  A.  Barretta; 
“Fountain  at  Night — Boston  Common,”  by  Henry 
Shaw;  "Old  South  Church — .\rcade,”  by  George  S. 
.\kasu.  These  and  other  pictorialists  of  the  club  showed 
that  thev  had  visited  with  exceeding  profit  the  North 
End,  Beacon  Hill,  Back  Bay,  Boston  Harbor,  the  busi- 
ness-.section,  the  park-system  and  other  All  Bo.ston 
districts.  Other  prints  of  rare  pictorial  interest  were 
by  W.  E.  Bnrwell.  A.  S.  Dockham,  II.  O.  Clarke, 
lienry  A.  Stanley,  M.  J.  Cochran,  Benj.  F.  Thompson 
and  Donald  Barnes.  A series  of  aerial  photographs  of 
exceptional  merit,  by  Henry  Shaw,  were  a prominent 
feature  of  this  truly  remarkable  exhibition. 

This  collection  of  the  pictorial  possibilities  of  Greater 
Boston,  which  has  drawn  admiring  crowds  while  shown 
at  the  Boston  Pnblic  Library,  will  be  on  exhibition  at 
the  Boston  City  Club  throughout  the  month  of  January. 

W.  A.  F. 
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ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES 


C.  M.  Y. — Camera-club  outings  for  winter- 
sports  photography  in  New  Englaml  may  be  ar- 
ranged by  writing  to  Denny  B.  Goode,  secretary, 
Convention  and  Tourist  Bureau,  Boston  Chandter  of 
Commerce,  Boston,  Mass.  The  railroads  and  liotels 
are  co-operating  to  make  winter-sports  popular  as 
never  Itefore;  and,  by  reducing  their  rates  have  made  it 
possible  for  camera-clubs  or  other  organi,sations  to 
enjoy  outings  during  the  winter-season. 

IT  F.  K. — It  is  easy  to  overdevelop  and  make 
a print  too  dark.  Stop  ilevelopment  as  soon  as  you 
have  obtained  the  proper  tone.  For  brush-develop- 
ment, a wide,  flat,  camel-hair  brush  is  the  best.  It 
enables  you  to  eliminate  bubbles  and  other  minute 
obstructions.  Exposing  sensitised  paper  to  the  light 
of  magnesium-ribbon  is  the  ohl,  safe  and  effective 
method. 

A.  F\ — Effective  flashlight-devices  for  amateurs 
are  made  by  the  Eastern  Kodak  Company.  These  may 
be  obtained  from  such  dealers  as  Robey-French  Com- 
pany, Pinkham  & Smith  Comj)any,  Ralph  Harris  & 
Company  and  others  in  Boston,  Ma.ss.  The  Prosch 
iMfg.  Company  of  New  York  used  to  make  a hand- 
flashlamp  for  the  use  of  pure  magnesium-powder.  One 
of  the  best  portable  electric  lights  is  made  by  the 
Ilalldorson  Company,  Chicago. 

C.  K.  W. — To  make  sure  that  all  hypo  has 
been  eliminated  from  plates,  films  or  prints 
drain  some  of  the  last  wash-water  into  a glass  and  add  a 
little  water.  Place  the  glass  on  a sheet  of  white  paper. 
Add  enough  potassium  jjermanganate  to  color  the 
water  ])ink.  If  the  plates,  films  or  prints  are  free  of 
hypo  the  wash-water  will  remain  [unk.  If  the  pink 
color  disappears,  there  is  still  hypo  in  the  wash-water. 
Many  fine  negatives  and  prints  have  become  useless 
in  later  years  owing  to  the  effects  of  hypo  that  was  not 
entirely  washed  away. 

I).  P.  S. — Making  lantern-slides  is  a special 
photo-activity  that  requires  technical  skill. 
Yon  will  find  the  following  articles  fui  making  lantern- 
.slides,  in  monochrome  or  in  colors,  in  back-numbers  of 
Photo-Er.v  M.vg.vzixe  as  follows:  “Making  Lantern- 
Slides  at  Home.  ' by  .\llen  E.  Churchill.  Fel).,  1911; 
“Stand  Development  for  Lantern-Slides,"  by  Bernard 
Ward,  M.  S.  C.,  Feb.,  191-2;  “Lantern-Slides — Direct 
in  the  Camera."  by  W.  L.  G.  Bennett.  Nov.,  1911; 

Practical  Introduction  to  Lantern-Slide  Making,” 
by  Rev.  Thos.  Perkins,  Mar.,  1997;  "The  Enlarging- 
Lantern  for  Making  Lantern-Sliiles,”  by  E.  Murray, 
.\pril,  191.5;  “Lantern-Slides  in  Natural  Colors,”  in 
two  parts,  by  IVilliam  S[)iller,  Feb.  and  Mar.,  19L5. 

F.  P.  S. — To  photograph  paintings,  pastels, 
and  statuary  is,  as  you  say,  an  appropriate  winter- 
occupation.  To  do  it  well,  requires  experience;  and  we 
would  recommend  to  you — as  a new  snbscrilier — the 
competition.  “Copying  IVorks  of  .\rt,”  the  prize-win- 
ning pictures  of  which,  together  with  illuminating  and 
helpful  data,  were  published  in  Photo-Ek.v  M.vg.vzixe 
June,  1921. 

I.  S.  A. — There  are  many  successful  women 
professional  photographers  but  not  very  many  have 
entered  the  field  of  commercial  i)hotography.  It  is  one 
thing  to  have  a studio  to  which  patrons  may  come  or 
to  go  to  their  homes;  but  it  is  another  matter  to  go  out 


into  the  business-world  to  make  pictures  in  all  sorts 
of  places  and  under  all  manner  of  difficult  conditions. 
Of  course,  there  are  certain  women  who  can  and  will 
do  well  in  commercial  photography;  but  there  are  more 
who  will  do  better  in  portrait-photography  where  they 
are  not  sidqected  so  much  to  conditions  beyond  their 
control.  A thorough  course  at  any  of  the  i>hotographic 
schools  or  colleges  advertisetl  in  Photo-Eh.\  M.vga- 
zine  will  be  of  great  value  to  any  woman  who  con- 
templates entering  the  field  of  commercial  phofography. 

P.  iM.  F. — The  reading  of  photographic  books 
and  magazines  is  a very  important  factor  in  help- 
ing you  to  get  more  out  of  photography.  Of  course, 
the  instruction-book  that  accompanies  the  camera  will 
enable  you  to  make  i)ictures  if  yon  follow  its  rules 
carefully;  but  beyond  that,  it  does  not  ])rctend  to 
go.  Were  the  in.st  met  ion-book  all  that  was  needed  in 
the  study  and  practice  of  photography,  there  wouhl 
be  no  reason  for  the  many  excellent  i)hotographic  text- 
l)ooks  and  magazines.  To  confine  yourself  entirely  to 
the  in.st  met  ion-book  woidd  lie  like  l>eing  .satisfied  to 
confine  your  reading  in  literature  to  the  contents  of  a 
First  Reader  in  school.  The  instruction-book  has  its 
important  ])lace;  but  it  is  but  the  beginning  aTid  not 
the  end  of  ])hotography. 

Ik  T.  T.— The  Wetplate  or  the  Wetplate  Pro- 
cess referred  to  frequently,  in  the  i)hotographic  press, 
is  the  Gollodiou-Process,  used,  profe.s,sionally,  since 
about  18IS,  and  discontinued  in  the  eighties,  when  it 
was  (|uite  generally  succeeded  by  the  dryplate.  'I'he 
wetijlate  was  very  inconvenient  and  “mes.sy.”  The 
practitioner  was  almost  invarial)ly  afflicted  with  black- 
ened fingers,  due  to  contact  with  the  silver  .sensitising- 
solution;  and  his  i)rocess  was  joco.sely  called  the  “black 
art.”  The  glass-])late  was  first  thoroughly  cleaned, 
then  coated  with  collodion  and,  lastly,  dipped,  with 
the  aid  of  a rubber  “dipper."  into  a vertical  glass 
“tiath"  containing  the  silver  sensitising-bath,  where  it 
was  allowe<l  to  remain  for  about  one  minute.  'Fhc 
plate,  while  still  wet,  was  placed  at  once  in  the  holder, 
and,  before  it  had  begun  to  dry  in  the  Icti.tf.  was  imme- 
diately exposed,  as  otherwise  failure  would  result. 
The  ex|)osed  ])late  was  developed  without  delay  in  an 
aipieous  solution  of  i)rotosuli)hate  of  iron,  acetic  acid 
and  nitric  acid,  fixed,  washed  and  dried.  If  the  nega- 
tive, after  developing,  ajipeared  to  be  weak,  it  was 
strengthened  or  intensified  by  “redeveloping" — which 
could  be  done  even  af/cr  if  had  been  fixed.  It  was  then 
thoroughly  washed,  aTid  set  up  to  dry. 

C.  1).  \V.  -Making  pictures  from  a boat  re- 
f(uires  careful  attention  to  the  shutter-si)eed  and  to  the 
lens  stops.  Even  on  cloudy  days,  less  exposure  is 
reepured  on  the  water  than  on  land.  Light  is  rellectcd 
from  the  surface  of  the  water  to  an  amazing  degree. 
In  mo.st  cases,  the  best  way  to  control  the  exposure  is 
to  use  a smaller  slop.  That  is,  if  you  are  accustomed 
to  use  I',  H at  I .59  second,  stop  down  to  I’  Ki.  How- 
ever, if  it  is  nece.s.sary  to  u,se  F/8,  increase  the  shutter- 
speed  to  1 7.5  or  1 199  second  and  thus  prevent  over- 
exposure. ,V  cloinly  ilay  on  the  water  will  enable 
you  to  obtain  many  beautifid  effects  that  cannot  be 
had  when  the  sun  is  shining  brightly.  I’snally,  a 
cloudy  day  is  a quiet  day,  and  the  play  of  light  and 
shade  on  the  water  may  be  portrayed  to  advantage. 


BOOK-REVIEWS 

Books  revieuwd  in  this  magazine,  or  ang  others  our 
readers  may  desire,  will  he  furnished  by  ns  at  the  lowest 
market-prices.  Send  for  onr  list  of  approved  hooks. 


The  American  Annual  of  Photography, 

Volume  XXXVI.  Edited  hy  Percy  Y.  Howe.  290 
pages  of  text.  Over  200  illustrations;  24  in  color. 
Price,  ]iaper,  $1.7.);  cloth  (Library  E(lition),  .$2.50. 
Postage  according  to  zone.  New  York:  George 

Murphy,  Inc.,  57  East  9th  Street,  .sole  sales-agent. 

As  the  American  Annual  of  Photography  makes  its 
welcome  thirty-sixth  appearance,  we  cannot  fail  to 
note  that  each  .succeeding  year  it  .seems  to  reflect  more 
accurately  the  jihotographic  thought  of  America,  d'he 
])resent  volume,  editorially  and  typographically,  is 
suiK'rior  to  the  one  of  last  year.  Good  printing  .should 
always  supplement  good  ])hotography.  The  jHihlisher 
of  this  year’s  Annual  de.serves  to  he  complimented. 

The  literary  contrihutions  are  unusually  varied, 
practical  and  interesting.  Such  well-known  author- 
ities as  Paul  L.  Anderson,  ^Villiam  Alexander  Alcoek, 
Garl  W.  Atkinson,  A.  H.  Beardsley,  Sigismund  Blu- 
mann,  Louis  E.  Bucher,  ('.  II.  Claudy,  .1.  I.  Crabtree, 
Frederick  C.  Davis.  M'illiam  S.  Davis,  Arthur  G.  El- 
dridge,  Arthur  II.  Farrow,  George  1).  .Ioi).s()u.  Dr.  T.  W. 
Kilmer,  August  Krug,  Sojihie  L.  Lautl'er,  Francis  Orville 
Libby,  A.  Lockett,  Charles  II.  Partington,  Charles  E. 
Rice,  George  Steele  Seymour,  Dr.  K.  \\ . Shufeldt, 
.James  Thomson  and  others  offer  the  reader  a fnnd  of 
photographic  information  of  rare  value. 

Among  the  ])ictorial  contributors  may  be  found 
those  who.se  work  is  known  internationally  and  who 
truly  rei)resent  the  liest  in  America.  The  list  includes 
Paul  S.  Ander.son,  Louis  .\strella,  William  .Mexander 
,\lcock,  Lawrence  Baker,  Edgar  A.  Coheii,  William  S. 
Davis,  Rudolf  Eickemeyer.  Win.  Shewell  Ellis,  Theodore 
Eitel,  .Vrthur  II.  Farrow,  Louis  F.  Fleckenstein,  .hired 
Gardner.  Louis  .V.  (ioetz,  (i.  W.  Ilarting,  Belle  .Johnson, 
Carl  II.  Kattelman,  Dr.  T.  W.  Kilmer,  August  Krug, 
Warren  R.  Laity,  Sojihie  L.  Lautfer,  Francis  Orville 
Libbv,  William  Ludhun,  William  Elliert  IMacnaughtan, 
Holmes  I.  Alettee,  Percv  Nevman,  Dr.  .1.  11.  Pardoe, 
Charles  II.  Partington,  W.  11.  Porterfield,  Lawrence  C. 
Randall,  Cliarles  F.  Rice,  George  Steele  Seymour.  P.  F. 
Scpiier.  Kate  Smith,  Louis  I'.  Steele.  .lames  Thomson. 
Floyd  Vail.  .John  II.  Whitehead  and  many  others 
whose  work  is  well  known. 

'I'he  volume  concludes  with  the  .Vmericau  ,\imual 
I’ormulary,  d'ables  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Chemical 
Elements,  Comparative  Siieed-Xumbers,  (’alcnlating 
Distances  in  Enlarging  ami  Reducing,  Distances  for 
C.se  in  I'ocnsing,  Length  of  Studios,  Uniform  System 
for  Sto])s  and  list  of  .Vmerican  Photographic  Societies 
and  (ainiera  Clubs.  'I'he  .Vmerican  .Vnnual  of  Photog- 
raphy, 1922.  is  tilled  with  up-to-the-minute  jihoto- 
grapiiic  information  and  the  illustrations  are  a jiie- 
torial  treat.  'I'he  amateur  or  ])rofessional  iiholog- 
rapher  who  is  really  eager  to  kec])  abreast  of  the  times 
will  obtain  a coiiy  at  the  first  opportunity  from  his 
photo-dealer  or  from  Photo-Era  Magazine.  As  the 
eilition  is  limited  and  the  demand  is  great,  orders 
should  be  |ilaced  at  once. 


Poems  op  the  Dance.  An  Anthology.  Edited  and 
illustrated  with  pictorial  photographs  by  Edward  R. 
Dickson.  8vo,  263  pages.  Cloth.  Price,  I'S.OO. 
New  York,  LT.S..\.:  Alfred  A.  Knopf.  1921. 

This  anthology  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
poems  of  the  dance  is  the  first  of  its  character  to  be 
comijiled  in  any  language.  It  begins  with  the  early 
Hindu  and  Chinese  cla.ssics  of  1500  B.r.  and  takes  the 
reader  through  Greek,  Hebraic,  Roman,  Medieval, 
Elizabethan,  Victorian  and  North  American  Indian 
])oetic  dance-expressions.  It  concludes  with  the  work 
of  the  poets  of  1920.  Here  one  encounters  dance-poems 
that  range  from  .Jeremiah  to  .James  Oppenheim,  from 
Shake.siieare  to  Carl  Sandburg,  from  William  Blake  to 
William  Rose  Benet.  A prefatory  essay  giving  glimpses 
into  the  art  of  dancing,  is  from  the  pen  of  the  poet- 
critic,  Louis  Untermeyer. 

After  .satirising  the  decline  of  the  ancient,  classic 
dances,  the  debasing  of  the  human  body  by  the  tyranny 
of  modern  dress,  and  extolling  the  reanimating  art  of 
Isidora  Duncan,  Air.  Lhitermeyer  pays  a well-deserved 
tribute  to  the  interpretative  skill  of  Mr.  Dickson,  as 
exemplified  by  his  really  beautiful  photographs: — 
“Alore  than  one  echo  of  this  is  captured  in  Air. 
Dickson’s  anthology.  His  collection  of  poems  of  the 
dance  is  not  only  a unique  assemliling,  but  is  an  illu- 
mined commentary:  a record  of  how  poets  of  various 
centuries  and  frequently  opposed  temperaments  have 
responded  to  this  .seemingly  neglected  art.  Possibly 
the  most  outstanding  feature  of  Air.  Dickson’s  com- 
pilation is  its  range;  he  selects,  with  a discriminating 
catholicity,  from  the  ancient  Chinese  and  Hindu 
classics  as  well  as  from  the  most  experimental  moderns; 
if  he  seems  partial  to  the  Elizabethans,  it  is  not  because 
he  is  unaware  of  the  Georgians.  From  .Jeremiah  to 
.James  Oppenheim,  from  Shakesjieare  to  Carl  Sandbing, 
from  William  Blake  to  William  Benet — one  is  given  a 
wide  variety  of  ])erceptions  of  a fundamental  passion. 
Here,  illuminated  by  Air.  Dickson’s  sensitive  photo- 
graphs, are  reminders  of  that  jirimitive  wonder. 

‘■Rousing  the  world,  the  dance  still  rejuvenates  both 
art  and  life.  For  its  leap  expre.sses  the  oldest  wish  tor 
freedom,  and  its  rhythms  contain  the  mirth  and  grav- 
ity of  youth.” 

Pictorial  Landscape  Photography.  By  The  Photo- 
Pictorialists  of  Butfalo.  Large  octavo.  252  pages. 
53  illustrations,  three  appendixes  ami  index.  Cloth, 
.$3.5((.  Boston,  U.  S.  A.  American  Photographic 
Publishing  Company,  1921. 

Interest  in  pictorial  photography  among  amateur  and 
])rofessional  iihotograiihers  is  greater  to-day  than  ever 
iiefore.  It  has  become  that  ]>art  of  photograjihy  which 
is  appealing  more  and  more  to  tho.se  workers  who  .seek 
higher  and  more  beautiful  forms  of  ])ictorial  exj)re.ssion. 
One  has  but  to  visit  the  photograjihic  salons  to  learn 
that  the  leading  contributors  of  international  fame  are 
])ractical  ex])onents  of  jiictorial  jihotography.  The 
desire  .seems  to  lie  to  get  away  from  the  stereotyped 
methods  and  technical  or  artistic  limitations  im])o.sed 
by  the  past.  However,  this  does  not  mean  that  sound 
fundamentals  are  discarded  or  that  they  are  not  valued 
highly  by  ]>resen1-day  ])ictorialists.  The  ])urpose  ap- 
pears to  be  to  utilise  the  best  from  the  jiast,  and  with 
it,  to  i)ush  on  into  fields  that  ])romise  even  gi'eater 
fruition. 

,\t  this  time,  if  is  es])ecially  fitting  that  a book  should 
make  its  appearance  which  describes  in  detail  one  of  the 
foundation-stones  of  pictorial  i>hotograi)hy.  In  “Picto- 
rial Landscape  Phot ogra])hy”  l>y  'I'he  Photo-Picto- 
{Conl! lined  on  page  60) 
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LONDON  LETTER 

CARINE  AND  WILL  CADBY 


It  is  not  often  that  i)hot<)grapliers  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  test  three  new  products  in  coimectiou  with 
each  other;  hut  tins  has  been  our  good  fortune,  (pute 
lately.  Neither  of  them  had  been  “on  the  market” 
more  than  four  months;  but  it  is  cpiite  safe  to  say  all 
three,  before  their  appearance,  had  given  not  a little 
trouble,  and  been  the  centers  of  much  study  and  careful 
consideration.  Twelve  months  covers  the  i)ublic  col- 
lective life  of  these  three  products,  and  no  one  can  fore- 
tell their  future  possibilities. 

They  are,  in  the  order  of  otir  experiment — but  not 
necessarily  of  their  ultimate  importance — the  new 
ultra  rapid  “Eclipse”  plate,  made  by  the  Imperial  Dry 
Plate  Comi)any;  Kodak's  latest  variety  of  Kodura 
printing-paper,  called  "Etching  Brown.”  and — a baby! 
The  latter  strictly  conforms  to  the  necessities  of  the 
case,  for  he  is  the  son  of  a well-known  personality  in 
the  London  photographic  world. 

Here.  then,  are  our  raw  m.aterials.  The  four-months- 
old  baby  was  |)hotographeil  07i  one  of  the  fast  plates, 
from  which  a print  was  made  on  the  new  ])a|)cr,  here- 
with enclosed  for  the  Eilitor's  inspection  and  use.  The 
exposure  was  made  early  in  October,  at  11  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  in  our  usual  surroundings  for  photograph- 
ing children  (a  white  room  with  ordinary  window  and 
no  top  light).  The  lens  was  .set  at  E/8,  and  the  very 
fastest  possible  bulb-ex|)osure  given  by  means  of  the 
antinous  release.  The  plate  ileveloped  well  and  easily, 
showing  full  exposure  and  good  density.  These  plates 
are  labeled  7.50  H.  & 1).,  and  we  cannot  but  believe 
that  it  is  a true  statement  of  their  rapidity;  for  never, 
even  with  the  Imperial  Flashlight  brand  (.500  II.  & 1).) 
has  it  been  possible  to  stoj)  down  to  F,  8,  giving  the 
same  very  short  bulb-expo.sure,  and  obtain  the  good 
quality  secured  here.  We  have  no  means  to  test  the 
actual  length  of  exposure  given;  luit  any  ])hotographer 
can  demonstrate  for  himself  what  an  extremely  rapid 
e^^osurc  may  be  obtained  in  this  way  l>y  experimenting 
with  a lens  in  his  hand.  .\s  pointed  out  iu  an  earlier 
letter — when  reporting  the  first  appearamv  of  these 
plates — this  advance  in  pace  is  a very  detinitc  advan- 
tage, and  ])laces  in  the  photograjiher's  hands. /or  certain 
purposes,  a real  and  extended  power,  which  can  be  vi.sed 
as  reduced  expo,sure,  or  increased  de])th  of  focus,  and, 
of  cour.sc.  dark  winter-days  will  Ire  shorn  of  many  of 
their  non-actinic  terrors. 

-\n  enlargement  from  the  negative  was  made  mi  the 
new  Etching  Brown  Kodura.  Tliis  is  a slow  ]>aper  and 
is  intended  for  contact  printing;  but  we  found  with  day- 
light enlarging,  choosing  a bright  day,  that  there  was 
no  difficulty,  although  it  was  already  autumn  light, 
provided  we  did  not  grow  impatient  with  an  exposure 
of  about  eighty  .seconds.  'I'he  makers  recommcml  that 
the  develoyier  should  be  fairly  high  in  temiierature  to 
obtain  the  best  color.  The  surface  and  tone  certainly 
suggest  the  name  under  which  this  particular  braml  of 
Kodura  is  sold,  ami,  for  many  .subjects,  it  will  add  to 
the  photograidier's  choice  of  ])rinting-me<liums  a much- 
wanted  variety,  both  delicate  and  refined.  .Vs  to  the 
sitter,  we  need  only  record  that  he  carried  out  his  part 
in  the  experiment  in  an  entirely  satisfactory  manner, 
even  to  the  testing  of  the  rajiidity  of  our  exiiosure,  by 
contintial  movement. 


Mr.  J.  L.  Bee  Mason,  who  was  ai>])oiuted  photog- 
rapher and  kinematograiiher  to  the  expedition  in  the 
“Quest,  " which  has  just  started  for  the  South  Folar 
regions,  has  unfortunately  had  to  give  up,  owing  to  the 
rough  weather  experienceil  off  the  French  and  Portu- 
guese coasts.  One  of  the  two  boy  .scouts  akso  had  to 
return.  The  little  shi]),  tilled  with  scientific  impedi- 
menta of  every  descrijition  that  are  necessary  for  the 
various  work  that  will  be  undertaken,  has  a great 
reputation  for  “activity  in  sliort  .seas,”  as  Sir  Ernest 
Shackleton  (the  famous  leader  of  the  expedition)  jmts 
it,  and  these  two  men,  in  spite  of  their  keenness  and 
competence,  could  not  stand  the  continual  ])itching  and 
rolling,  and  .so  reluctantly  had  to  be  sent  back  from 
Madeira. 

During  a chat,  recently,  with  Mr.  II.  II.  Blacklock. 
the  new  secretary  to  the  Royal  Photographic  Society, 
we  heard  that  this,  the  olilest  of  British  photographic 
institutions,  is  doing  remarkably  well.  'Phere  was 
nattirally  a rush  to  join  last  year,  as  it  was  known  that 
the  membership-fee  was  shortly  to  be  doubled.  The 
conse(|uence  was  that  four  hundred  new  members  were 
elected.  But  this  alone  would  not  have  been  a particu- 
larly healthy  sign,  if  it  had  not  been  followed  this  year 
by  a steaily  How  of  fresh  blood.  P'])  to  date,  and  at  the 
d(ud)led  S7d)Scription-fec,  considerably  more  than  a hun- 
dred monbers  have  been  enrolled.  This  is  not  oidy  a 
hint  that  interest  iu  photogra])hy  in  all  its  branches  is 
again  S])reading,  now  tliat  the  war,  and  all  that  it  meani 
to  every  one  has,  at  least  in  part,  become  history,  bill 
thal  the  Royal  Plu)togra])hic  Society  is  increasing  its 
attraclion  for  iihotographers.  The  meetings,  which  are 
bright,  attractive  and  informing,  have  been  ])arlicularly 
well  attended. 

Spirit-Photography!  Dare  we  mention  the  subject 
again?  P'rankly,  avc  are  our.selves  very  .scciilical  as  to 
all  the  exjierimenls  that  have  been  so  much  in  evidence 
lately.  But  when  a well-known  scientist,  like  Sir 
Oliver  Lodge,  imblicly  and  fairly  symiialhetically  dis- 
cus.ses  the  point,  humble  and  ignorant  jieoplc  like  our- 
.selves must  simply  recoial  what  is  said,  and  keep  open 
minds.  Sir  Oliver  argued  thus;  “Why,  if  the  liumaii 
body  could  materialise  for  a few  years,  could  it  not  do 
so  for  a few  minutes,  borrowing  a jiorlion  of  organi.scd 
matter,  and  using  it  to  make  tlie  liody  visilile  enough 
to  be  ])hotograi>hed?  " lie  stated  that  he  was  not.  so 
far.  convinced,  lint  iiili'iideil  to  investigate  the  subji’cl 
further,  ami  if.  and  when,  his  research  jiroved  it  to  tic 
true,  he  will  have  no  hesitation  to  declare  the  fact. 

.\nd  following  on  this.  Mr.  .lames  Douglas,  the  editor 
of  the  Siniilii)/  E.r/ar.s-.v.  has  “sat”  to' a S|.iril iialisl 
]ihotographer,  and  we  are  assured  that  at  the  back  of 
the  portrait  of  .Mr.  Douglas  is — Something!  Spiritual- 
ists call  this  sometliiug  a “psychic  extra.”  .Vuyway,  it 
no  doubt  proved  an  “extra  " attraclion  to  last  Sunday's 
])a])cr.  and  although  the  reproduction  of  the  [isyciiic 
photograiih  showed  little  that  could  be  considered 
unusual,  let  us  hope  that  it  will  advance  the  xa-xed 
question.  “.Vre  the  ilcad  alive?”  in  which  Mr.  Douglas 
is  ilecjily  intereslecl. 

['I'he  charming  baby-pici  arc  sent  to  aci-onqiany  this 
letter  was  omitted  lu'cause  of  lack  of  s])ace.  Wc  hope 
to  iiublisli  it  in  a later  issue. — Editou,] 


REGENT  PHOTO-PATENTS 

Reported  by  NORMAN  T WHIP  AKER 


The  following  patents  are  reported  exclusively  for 
Photo-Eha  Magazine  from  the  law-offices  of  Norman 
T.  Whitaker,  Whitaker  Building,  Washington,  D.C,, 
from  whom  copies  of  any  one  of  the  patents  can  he 
obtained  by  .sending  twenty-five  cents  in  stamps.  The 
patents  mentioned  below  were  i.ssued  from  the  Ignited 
States  Patent-Office  during  the  month  of  November, 
the  last  issues  of  which  have  been  di.sclosed  to  the 
public. 

Patent,  Number  1, 31)0,770,  has  been  granted  to 
Charles  E.  K.  Mees  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  assignor  to 
Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.Y.  The 
invention  is  a Method  and  Apparatus  for  Alaking 
Photographic  Records. 

Alexander  T.  Koppe  of  Los  Angeles,  California,  has 
been  granted  patent.  Number  LODG.DO?,  for  Vacuum- 
Pressure  Frame.  The  patent  has  been  assigned  to  Off- 
set Directoplate  ('ompany  of  Chicago,  III. 

Photograiihic  Camera.  Patent,  Number  1,397,132. 
Alexander  II.  Long  of  Mobile,  .Alabama. 

Patent.  Number  1,397,231.  FYcusing-Attachment. 
Arthur  L.  Patterson  of  Washington,  D.C. 

Umberto  Nistri  of  Rome,  Italy,  has  been  granted 
piiteut,  Numlier  1,390,047.  for  Method  of  Photogram- 
metric  Survey  and  Ajiparatus  Therefor. 

Patent.  Number  l,390,()3o.  Method  of  and  Appa- 
ratus for  Designating  Photographic  Fixposures.  Henry 
.1.  Gaisman  of  New  York,  assignor  to  Eastman  Kodak 
Company,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Lens-Front  Mount,  invented  by  Carl  Vail  of  Roch- 
ester. N.Y.,  has  been  patented.  Patent,  Numlier 

I. 390.3H8. 

Julius  Rheinfierg  of  London,  England,  has  been 
granteil  jiatent.  Number  1,390, .392,  on  Light-Sensitive 
Collodion  Coating  Alixture  and  F'ilm. 

Patent,  Numlier  1,39().717.  has  been  granted  to  John 
Fk  Leonard  of  Los  Angeles,  C'alifornia,  on  Adjustable 
Iris  and  Curtain  for  Cameras. 

Photographic  Camera.  Patent,  Number  1,395,293. 
Inveuteil  liy  William  Peters  of  (.'hicago.  111. 

Charles  Rothmeyer  of  Aulnay-sou.s-Bois,  France,  has 
been  granted  patent.  Number  1,395,3()0,  for  Loader- 
Magazi  ue  Frame  for  Photographic  Cameras. 

Patent,  Number  1,395,809,  has  been  granted  to 
Arthur  Gray  Pickard  and  Frank  Slinger  of  .Mtrincham, 
Fhigland,  on  a Photogra])hic  Camera. 

Package  of  X-Ray  Films.  Patent.  Number  1,395,918. 
Inventor,  John  G.  Jones  of  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Louis  Alandel  of  Chicago,  III.,  has  lieen  granted 
])ateut,  Numlier  1,394,508,  on  Camera  Attachment. 

Patent.  Number  1,, 394, 097,  has  been  granted  to 
Gustaf  E.  Toriisjo  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  for  F'ilm- 
Ilangiug  Device. 

Daylight  Developing  and  Fixing  A|iparatus  for  Roll- 
F'ilms.  I’atent,  Number  1,395,100.  Inventor,  Myron 

II.  Stockwell  of  Geneva,  N.Y. 

Arthur  S.  Warne  of  ^'aucouver,  British  Columbia, 
Canada,  has  been  granted  patent.  Number  l.;!95,214, 
on  Camera-Shutter  Rclea,se. 

Patent,  Number  1,393,793,  has  been  granted  to 
Constant  J.  Kryzanowsky  of  Mount  Wa.shington, 
Alaryland,  assignor  to  'Fhe  Crown  Cork  and  Seal  Com- 
pany of  Baltimore  City,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  for 
Camera. 


Camera  Shutter  has  been  invented  by  John  Swinscoe 
of  Baltimore,  Alaryland,  assignor  to  The  Crown  Cork 
and  Seal  Company  of  Baltimore  City,  Baltimore, 
Alaryland,  and  patent.  Number  1,393,983,  has  been 
granted  him. 

Sydney  C.  Swann  of  Richmond,  Alrginia,  assignor  to 
Eastman  Kodak  Company  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  has 
been  granted  patent.  Number  1,394,047,  for  Camera. 

Patent,  Number  1,394,401,  has  been  granted  to 
Hiram  Hyatt  Berry  of  New  York,  N.Y.,  for  Film- 
Winding  Means  for  Cameras. 

Pictorial  Landscape  Photography — Review 

{Conliniied  from  page  58) 

rialists  of  Buffalo,  we  learn  of  the  ideals,  experiences  and 
technical  methods  of  that  small  group  of  men  who 
founded  the  “Buffalo  School,"  which  later  became 
famous  throughout  the  photograiihic  world.  We  obtain 
first-hand  reasons  why  these  men  became  dissatisfied 
and  bound  themselves  together  for  the  common  good 
that  their  ideals  and  longings  for  a more  beautiful  form 
of  pictorial  expression  might  be  realised.  That  they 
succeeded  cannot  be  denied.  We  of  the  present  owe 
them  a delit  of  gratitude.  Some  may  not  approve  all 
their  work  or  what  they  wrote;  but  we  must  admit  that 
they  were  a vital  factor  in  the  growth  and  success  of 
pictorial  photography  in  .America. 

To  Air.  F'rank  R.  Fraprie  should  be  given  the  credit 
for  resurrecting  and  issuing  in  permanent  form  the 
theories  and  methods  of  the  Photo-Pictorialists  of 
Buffalo  as  written  by  them.selves  in  the  photographic 
press  of  a number  of  years  ago.  Air.  FVaprie  has  re- 
vised the  original  articles  carefully  and  he  has  selected 
truly  representative  illustrations  to  accomiiany  the  text. 
By  so  doing,  the  volume  has  been  made  a practical 
treati.se  of  value  to  every  lirogre.ssive  pictorialist  who  is 
eager  to  find  his  jiictorial  ideal. 

A glance  at  the  chapter-headings  will  show  that  the 
volume  is  eminently  practical:  Pictorial  Landscape 

Photography — Its  Nature  and  Scojie;  Some  Notes  on 
Equiiiment;  On  F'ield-Tactics;  The  Negative  and  Its 
Enlargement;  Alodific'ation  of  the  Negative;  Carbon 
and  Other  Printing-Processes;  Carbon-Printing  and  the 
Presentation  of  the  Print.  In  the  Appendixes  are 
found:  “The  Color  of  the  Print"  by  F.  k.  Lidlinry; 

The  .Advantages  of  Small  Groups  of  Workers;  “AIul- 
tiple  Gum- Printing"  by  Paul  Lewis  .Anderson  and 
“Gum-Bromide  Printing”  by  William  S.  Davis.  The 
illustrations  include  rejire.sent alive  iiictures  by  the 
Photo-Pictorialists  of  Buffalo  collectively;  and  by  F. 
Austin  Lidbury.  F.  Edwin  Keller,  Oscar  C.  .Anthony, 
Charles  Booz,  W.  II.  Porterfield,  Fhlward  B.  Sides, 
.Augu.stus  Thibaudeau.  and  John  AI.  Schreck.  Typo- 
graphically. the  volume  is  well  done;  the  type  is  large 
and  the  halftone-reproductions  are  excellent.  AVe 
lielieve  that  this  new  addition  to  the  books  on  pictorial 
jihotography  will  receive  a warm  welcome. 

A Successful  Photograph 

“AIy  boy,  she’s  a perfect  picture.  Why  the  deuce 
don't  you  marry  her?” 

“I'm  afraid  I can’t  afford  a suitable  frame.” 

— Exchange. 
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Winter-Trips  Among  the  White  Mountains 

KENNETH  DUDLEY  SMITH 


TKANGE  to  relate,  the  Wliite 
Mountains  as  a winter-playground 
are  no  novelty.  For  many  years, 
members  of  the  A])palachian  Moun- 
tain Clnh  and  Dartmouth  Onting 
Clnh  have  sjient  much  time  among  them;  but  it 
has  been  only  within  the  last  few  years  that 
others  have  availed  themselves  of  the  ojiportn- 
nity  offered.  Perhaps  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
comjiaratively  few  know  how  to  ski  or  snowshoe. 
To  be  proficient  on  skis  recpiires  many  lessons; 
l)ut  to  snowshoe — if  a person  can  walk,  he  can 
snowshoe.  The  first  time  I used  snowshoes  was 
on  a trip  over  the  Franconia  Range.  Of  the  fifty 
men  in  the  party,  less  than  ten  had  used  snow- 
shoes  fiefore;  but  none  of  ns  ha«l  any  trouble  go- 
ing. Let  me  give  a word  of  advice  about  snow- 
shoes — there  is  only  one  kind  on  the  market  that 
causes  no  trouble.  This  snowshoe  is  made  liy 
G.  S.  Sprague  & Company  of  Rosfon  who  use 
a patented  liinding  which  keejis  the  foot  from 
sliding  sideways.  These  bindings  are  made  in 
various  styles,  and  I strongly  advise  the  wonld- 
be  imrchaser  to  obtain  a catalog  from  this  com- 
pany before  purchasing  an  outfit. 

A guide-book  with  majis.  ])nl)lished  liy  the 
.\{)j)alachian  Mountain  Club  of  Boston,  called 
“(iiiide  to  Paths  in  the  M'hitc  Mountains  and 
-Vdjacent  Regions,”  is  a book  none  should  be 
without.  But  it  must  be  remeniliered  that  trails 
in  Slimmer  and  the  same  in  winter  are  f|uite  the 
opposite.  Blazes  are  usually  buried  under  sev- 
eral feet  of  snow;  and  on  many  trails,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  know  one's  whereabouts.  'J'hc 
person  with  the  maji-instinct — one  who  can  read 
a maj) — will  rarely  liave  trouble;  and  if,  ))cr- 
chance.  he  loses  his  way,  the  ski  or  snowshoe- 
trail  can  usually  lie  followed  back  to  the  starting- 
point  without  undue  difficulty. 

Clothing  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  If  we 
are  not  always  warm  and  comfortable,  we  will 


not  enjoy  our  trij).  Ski-boots  and  moccasins 
for  the  snowshoes  should  be  large  enough  to  ac- 
commodate three  heavy  jiairs  of  wool-soi  ks.  Feet 
must  lie  kc]it  warm,  as  the  temperature  is  mostly 
below  thirty-two.  I have  found  knickers — not 
riding-jiants,  as  they  are  too  tight  in  the  knees — 
preferable  to  long  trousers  and  two  or  three  wool- 
shirts  are  a necessity.  A sweater  is  alisolutcly 
no  protection  on  a monntain-to]),  unless  some 
windproof-garnient  is  worn  over  it.  A wool- 
toipie  and  a woolen-scarf  with  two  jiairs  of  mit- 
tens complete  the  necessary  clothing-e<|uii)ment. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  to  take  along  a 
double  outfit  of  most  of  these  articles,  for  some 
days  the  snow  is  wet  and  sticky  and  then  the 
clothing  gets  wet  and  must  be  changed.  Wrist- 
lets are  of  the  greatest  help  to  the  skier  to  keeji 
snow  out  of  his  arms. 

A knapsack,  in  which  there  is  always  extra 
clothing,  must  be  taken  as  the  temperature  at  the 
bottom  of  the  mountain  is  <inite  different  from 
that  at  the  to]>.  I find  that  a jiackage  of  raisins, 
with  some  chocolate,  is  often  a great  hel])  in  case 
of  necessity;  and  so  is  a roll  of  adhesive  tajie. 
Creejiers  of  some  sort  are  needed  aliove  the  tim- 
ber-line; for,  otherwise,  it  is  im]iossible,  as  well  as 
dangerous,  to  walk  on  the  frozen  crust.  Creepers 
are  iron-or  stecl-])oints  that  may  be  fitted  to  one’s 
feet.  'I'liey  are  made  in  several  styles  to  meet 
different  requirements  and  they  should  be  in- 
cluded in  every  outfit. 

iMore  snow  will  be  found  during  February  and 
early  IMarcli.  Mon'over.  tlicrc  is  stronger  liglit 
and  tlie  days  are  longer.  l*'or  Ihese  reasons  I 
usually  made  my  trips  fluring  I hose  months. 

It  will  be'fouiid  ad\  isablc  for  lli(>  camcrist  to 
take  his  photogra])liic  siqiplics  willi  him,  and  let. 
him  be  sure  to  take  plcnt\’  of  films  or  jilalcs,  as 
there  are  alwa>s  man>’  pictures  to  make.  My 
choice  of  out  tit  may  not  suit  another;  and,  for  that 
reason.  I am  giving  no  ad  vice.  I have  found  that 
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I like  host  a 1)V  Revolviiig-lhuk  Auto 
Gratlox  ivitli  a 734^-iiicli  Ic  To.ssar.  For  ol)vioii.s 
roasons,  it  is  an  all-aromid  camera  and  hy  carry- 
ing it  ill  a certain  ivay,  tlic  wciglit  is  not  iiotici'd. 
I carry  it  sinng  over  my  left  slionldcr  ivitli  a 
thick  piece  of  felt  miderneath;  this  keeps  the  strap 
from  “eating”  into  my  shonider.  By  another 
straj)  around  my  waist,  the  (iratlex-ease  remains 
in  tlie  small  of  m>-  hack  and  does  not  swing  as  I 
walk.  iSly  knajisaek  fits  above  the  ease  iind  rests 
nj)on  it. 

In  all  winter-articles  on  photograjihy,  there  is 
always  a warning  given  about  overex])osing.  1 
have  nsnally  found  the  opjiosite  to  be  the  resnit, 
for  most  eamerists  nnderexjiose.  In  nearly  all  of 
my  monidain-jiietiires  made  in  late  February  or 
early  March  I have  given  1/40  at  F/S,  nsing 
Grallex  film. 

;\eeommodations  will  differ  in  various  hotels 
and  boarding-honses.  1 strongly  advise  the 


eamerist  to  write  in  advance  to  the  place  he  may 
have  selected,  in  order  to  find  out  about  the  kind 
of  accommodations  offered.  Steam  heat  and 
other  modern  conveniences  make  the  vacation 
mnch  more  enjoyable;  but  it  is  not  always  jios- 
sible  to  find  sneh  aceommodations  at  the  jilace 
selected.  But  to  those  who  wish  a hotel  that  has 
all  conveniences  and  is  most  accessible,  as  well 
as  moderate  in  its  rates.  I suggest  the  Ravine 
House  at  Randol])h,  New  Hampshire.  It  is 
situated  in  a most  ideal  location  at  the  foot  of 
jMts.  IMadison  and  Adams,  ami  eonsc(|nently 
offers  a variety  of  trips  to  the  lover  of  winter- 
s])orts. 

M>’  three  winter-tri]is  consisted  of  trijis  nj) 
Mts.  AVashington,  Adams  and  the  Franconia 
Range.  I am  describing  these  in  order  with  the 
hope  that,  jicrhajis,  some  idea  may  be  gained  of 
their  jileasnre  and  benefit. 

It  was  beginning  to  snow  when  we  arrived  at 
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the  Ravine  House  witli  expectation  to  start  early 
tJie  next  morning  nji  Mt.  Adams.  But  we  awoke 
t(j  the  tune  of  a New  England  blizzard  rattling 
against  the  windowpanes.  Instead,  that  day  and 
the  next  were  spent  playing  bridge  and  lolling  in 
coinbirtable  chairs  before  tlie  open  fires. 

The  third  day  ilawned  cold  and  clear  and  soon 
our  large  jiarty  broke  uj)  into  smaller  groups, 
each  deci<ling  to  do  something  different.  Most 
of  them  went  snowshoeing  u])  the  Valley  Way 
trail  to  the  Madison  ^iiring  Huts;  but  five  of  us 
who  wanted  more  strenuous  exercise  decided  on 
the  ,\ir  lane  trail  uj)  Mt.  Adams.  This  trail  has 
the  distinction  of  being  the  shortest  trail  up  Mt. 
Adams  as  well  as  being  the  steepest.  It  skirts 
Durand  Hidge  and  looks  down  fifteen  hundred 
feet  into  King's  Ravine. 

Off  we  started  on  Bearjjaws,  with  a ski-pole 
apiece  to  help  up  the  steej)  places.  The  wind. 
swee])ing  across  the  Hats,  caused  ns  to  bundle  uj) 
in  sweaters  and  many  woolen  shirts,  most  of 
which  were  discarded  and  ])ut  in  our  jtacks  with 
(he  lunch  and  cree])ers  wlien  timber  was  reached. 


In  the  timber  it  gets  very  hot  as  little  wind  pene- 
trates. Ifreaking  trail  was  liard  work,  our  snow- 
shoes  sinking  a foot  or  more  in  the  fluffy  snow 
that  liad  recently  fallen.  So  the  leader  broke 
trail  for  ten  minutes  or  so,  then  he  stepjied  aside 
and  brought  up  at  the  end  of  the  jirocession.  In 
this  way  every  one  had  his  turn  without  getting 
fatigued.  Pines  and  siiruces  were  covered  with 
snow  and  made  beautifid  pictures;  but  these 
caused  discomfort  to  the  leader  in  the  way  of 
suowf)aths.  It  was  hard  to  keep  on  the  trail, 
even  with  the  maj);  at  times,  we  hardly  knew 
where  we  were  going.  Rut  we  kejit  on  in  an  up- 
ward direction,  which  presently  became  rather 
steep.  Often,  we  were  on  our  hands  and  knees; 
and,  were  it  not  for  the  ski-poles,  we  would  never 
have  made  the  to]>. 

One  of  our  party  had  put  on  too  many  pairs  of 
socks  with  the  residt  that  his  feet  were  packed  so 
tightly  in  the  moccasins  he  could  not  move  them, 
d'hey  began  to  freeze,  the  temjierature  all  the 
time  being  lielow  freezing.  Aluch  to  his  regret 
he  went  back  and  we  journeyed  on.  We  ate 
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wliilc  ill  the  tiiiiher,  to  liave  its  protection  from 
llie  wind.  All  the  while,  we  enjoyed  attractive 
vistas  hack  at  the  Valley;  and,  now,  as  we 
reaihed  f iinher-line,  we  iK'fian  to  get  wonderful, 
never-to-he-torgotten  ^’iews  into  King's  Ravine, 
ddie  hoiilders  strewn  around  the  Iiottoiii  looked 
like  mere  jichliles  and  the  trees  like  miniature 
toys.  Some  of  onr  party  in  the  distance,  at  the 
head  of  the  Ravine  on  (he  (inlfside  trail  to  Mt. 
.lefferson,  ap|)eared  like  mere  Hies  as  the\-  jiasseil 
slowly  hy, 

d'he  snow  above  the  timher-line  Mas  jiaeked 
hard  as  ice  li\-  the  wind.  It  had  played  (|iieer 
pranks  wilh  the  snow  in  |)laees,  ear\  ing  it  out  in 
tanlastie  shapes  and  eansing  one  to  he  ea refill 
of  his  fooling.  t^aiow  shoes  were  discarded  for 
creepers,  which  were  now  found  to  he  most  im- 
porlanl.  d'he  rocks  at  the  (iateway  lo  King's 
Ra\ ine  had  hi'cn  deeoraleil  h\’  .lack  Frost  and 
from  here  lo  I he  to])  of  Ml.  .\dams  Ihe  ascent 


was  a ease  of  endurance.  In  summer,  the  footing 
is  hail  liecaiise  of  the  rocks;  hut  now  all  was 
smooth  snow,  whicli  was  slijipery,  especially  in 
coming  down,  d'he  distance  up  had  heen  a trifle 
over  four  miles  and  \ve  had  ascended  4, ,525  feet. 
The  toj)  of  ]Ml.  .Vdams  is  5,805  and  Mt.  Madison 
5, .‘>80  feet.  Mt.  Masliington,  seen  across  the 
(ireat  Gulf,  was  three  and  a lialf  miles  away  as 
Ihe  crow  Hies,  d'he  Garriage-road,  winding  hack 
and  forth,  was  easily  seen. 

AVe  sto]>ped  at  the  IMadison  Huts  on  the  way 
hack  in  order  lo  get  a rest  and  eat  some  chocolate. 
AVe  returiK'fl  hy  the  A’alley  AA’ay  trail,  which  had 
heen  jiackcd  down  hy  the  rest  of  the  jiarty.  It 
was  e.\tren!el\-  dangerous  to  run  down  the  trail, 
as  the  telc])hone-w  ire  to  the  Huts  crossed  and 
reerossed  the  trail.  However,  we  cared  not  and 
none  was  hurl . 

Next  da>’  we  made  a ski-tri])  to  Lookout  Ledge 
in  hack  of  Ihe  Ra^•ine  Iloiisi'.  It  was  a good  stiff 
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clinil);  hilt  it  rewanicd  us  witli  a most  inag'nificcnt 
view  of  King's  Ravine,  Diiraml  Ridge,  Mts. 
Adams  and  Madison.  And  the  slide  liaek!  The 
best  descTi])tion  fails,  suffice  to  say  it  was 
“some"’  slide. 

After  Inneh  we  heard  the  whistle  of  the  snow- 
jilow.  There  was  a big  drift  by  .\])j)alachia  sta- 
tion in  front  of  the  Ravine  House.  Off  we  ran 
with  onr  cameras  in  order  to  get  jiicttires  of  what 
we  knew  would  be  an  interesting  sight.  The 
jilow  came  rushing  on.  hit  the  drift,  but  Ihe  drift 
stayed.  Thereniion,  a dozen  or  more  men  spent 
the  next  few  hours  digging  it  out.  so  that  we 
could  get  back  to  civilisation. 

For  our  ascent  of  Mt.  AVashington  by  the  Car- 
riage-road, we  made  our  headquarters  at  the 
fden  House.  Our  entire  party  iiserl  skis  as  far 
as  the  Half-Ma\  House:  and  one  went  u])  to  the 


top  that  way.  Uj)  to  the  jiresent  time,  there  are 
about  five  Dartmouth  men  who  have  accom- 
plished this  interesting  feat. 

Our  first  day's  tri]i  uj)  Mt.  Washington  was 
in  a snowstorm,  ami  onl\'  a few  reached  Ihe  to|>. 
d’he  slidi'  back  was  bad.  the  snow  was  sticky,  and 
it  was  a case'  of  poling  all  the  way  down.  Xe\l 
da\'  it  was  cold,  and  above  the  timber-line  we 
suffered  greally.  We  hail  left  onr  skis  at  the 
Half-AVay  House,  ])ul  on  creejiers  and  then  roped 
ourselves  together  in  batches  of  fi\’e  for  Ihe  last 
four  miles.  My  favorite  \ iew  from  Mt.  Washing- 
ton was  niaile  after  we  had  left  Ihe  four-mile  post 
and  it  was  a \iew  across  the  end  nl  the  (>real 
Oiilf  to  Mt.  ,\dams.  I'rom  here  also,  Ihe  (>reat 
(lulf  is  seen  at  its  best,  esjieeially  in  looking  up 
at  M t . Cla\'.  We  ke)d  gel  I ing  eolder;  our  brea  I h 
frozi'  on  our  mufflers  and  made  I hem  like  slifl 
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boards.  Our  feet  even  decided  to  follow  suit ; and 
by  the  time  I had  reached  the  Tij)  Top  House,  I 
was  not  interested  in  making  ])ictures.  The 
early  arrivals  had  started  a fire  in  the  Summit 
House  which  seemed  to  gT’e  out  no  warmtli 
whatever.  Consequently  we  started  back  and  by 
the  time  we  reacherl  the  Half-Way  House  we  had 
begun  to  feel  comfortalde  again.  Skis  were  j)ut 
on  and  the  four-mile  slide  begun;  what  luid  been 
sticky  snow  yesterday  was  now  fast,  frozen  snow 
to-day.  It  was  so  fast  that  nearl,\'  all  tlie  jiarty 
thought  it  be.st  to  walk  down.  So  on  our  two 
trips  we  did  not  have  the  {ileasure  of  the  four- 
mile  slide  back. 

.V  tri[)  up  Carter's  Notch  after  a snowstorm 
furnishes  more  beautiful  j)ictures  tlian  anywhere 
thereabouts.  And  the  ski-trip  back  to  Corham, 
along  tlie  Peabody  River,  yielded  many  interest- 
ing views  as  each  curve  of  the  road  uid'olded 
some  new  scene. 

The  Franconia  Range  is  about  as  interesting 
and  provides  as  many  good  trips  as  an>-  other  in 
the  White  Mountains.  Our  ])arty  (jut  u|)  with 


the  caretaker  in  one  of  the  small  Profile  House 
buildings.  It  was  early  March  and  on  the  first 
day  it  rained  in  torrents.  Skiing  is  next  to  im- 
[jossible  on  sticky  snow;  Imt  we  found  that  snow 
saturati'd  with  rain  makes  a good  skiing  surface. 
Not  desiring  to  stay  around  indoors,  a half  dozen 
of  us  starled  out  in  the  rain  on  the  road  to  the 
Flume.  lieu  we  reached  the  I’cmigewasset 
River,  we  were  uudecid(Ml  what  to  do;  and.  being 
young  and  irresijoiisible,  off  we  started  skiing 
down  tlie  river.  It  was  rather  fnn  skiing  o^■er  the 
boulders  and  jjicking  our  way  around  the  o])cn 
s])(jts;  and.  the  further  on  we  weni . the  more  dilli- 
cult  onr  (jassage  became,  d'hen  we  reaclu'il  the 
Pool;  it  was  a hundreil  feet  in  diameter,  tlie  walls 
rose  sheer  and  the  water  was  open,  d’lic  leader, 
with  more  courage  than  brains,  took  a chance  on 
the  icy  slo|)c  by  the  water  and  the  next  moment  he 
was  swimming  with  skis.  A r()])P  was  brought 
into  ])lay  and  we  hauled  him  out.  In  order  to  get 
around  the  Pool,  it  was  neccssaiw'  for  us  to  climb 
trees  to  the  toj)  of  the  bank,  hauling  onr  skis  u() 
with  ns  and  then  descending  the  same  way  on  the 
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otluT  side.  Tlien  oiir  |)arty  coiitimied  oh  down 
tlie  Femiffewasset  River.  Rut  only  a short  dis- 
tance ahead  was  anotlier  jiool  of  open  Mater, 
witli  slieer  rocks  on  hotli  sides  as  before.  Two 
of  ns,  after  many  liairbreadtli  eseajies,  got  across 
over  two  small  hslges  of  ice  on  the  side  of  one 
cliff,  former  high-water  marks.  Not  so  M’ith  the 
rest:  one-  after  anotlier  they  fi‘11  in,  to  onr  great 
anmsement.  'J’he  Flnme  was  soon  reached  and 
we  all  went  ii])  throngh  it:  hnt  did  not  s])cnd 
time  imiking  iiictnres  because  we  wonhl  lie  there 
again  the  next  day.  Not  one  of  the  party  caught 
cold,  although  four  had  been  soaked  and  the 
teni|)eratiire  was  about  freezing. 

The  next  day,  being  clear,  a party  of  nearly 
tift>-  of  ns  slarteil  off  on  onr  snowshoe-tri])  o\’er 
the  l''ranconia  Range.  Mt.  Lafayette  is  the 
highest  jieak.  ludiig  .5, ‘■2(1!)  feet  in  altitude.  'I’lie 
trail  was  easil>'  lost  because  of  the  liiany  snow, 
and  for  that  rea.^iin  it  was  late  when  we  reached 


Eagle  Fass.  Eagle  Lake  is  a mile  and  a half 
further  on  and  it  was  from  here  that  we  got  our 
first  good  view  of  Mt.  Lafayette.  It  was  rather 
hard  going  in  the  scrub  either  on  snowshoes  or 
cree])ers;  lint  once  among  the  rocks,  it  was  a 
race  to  the  toji.  Looking  back.  Lonesome  Lake 
and  Mt.  Cannon  stood  out,  and  to  the  south  Mt. 
IMoosilauke  loomed  up.  To  the  northeast  the 
Fresidential  Range  was  easily  seen.  The  trail 
led  down  over  the  ridge  to  Mt.  Lincoln,  Little 
Haystack  and  Mt.  Liberty  and  then  down  to  the 
Flume.  It  was  easy  enough  going  over  the  ridge 
when  there  were  onl>'  rocks;  but  ivlien  we  got 
aniong  timber,  on  Little  Haystack,  our  diffi- 
culties to  find  the  trail  began  again.  Conse- 
(jnently,  by  the  time  we  had  reached  the  Flume 
it  was  rather  late  in  the  day  and  for  that  reason 
we  were  rewarded  by  some  oiit-of-the-ordinary 
light iug-effects.  The  Flume  iu  summer  is  very 
interesting:  but  in  ivinter  it  is  wonderful.  Enor- 
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mous  icicles,  forty  feet  in  length,  colored  in  white, 
light  green  and  yellow  made  the  jilaee  truly  a 
fairyland.  By  the  time  we  reached  the  Profile 
House  it  was  after  dark,  and  the  five  miles  from 
the  Flume  to  the  Profile  House  i\  ill  ever  seem  ten 
or  twelve  to  most  of  the  jiarty. 

There  are  other  trips  around  the  Profile  House 
which  are  of  interest;  Mt.  Cannon  can  he  elimhed, 
a ski-trip  can  he  made  along  the  ^•arious  paths 
around  this  region,  there  is  Artist  Bluff;  and,  if 
real  wildness  is  wanted,  a trij)  to  Lonesome  Lake 
is  sure  to  satisfy.  The  ski-slide  from  the  Pro- 


hle  House  to  Franconia  Village  deserves  siiecial 
mention  as  Being  excellent  and  a trip  that  the 
eamerist  will  enjoy  immensely. 

I strongly  advise  a jiarty  of  at  least  three  on 
mountain-trips,  hecansc  it  is  rather  hard  for  one 
man  to  break  trail  all  the  time.  Get  eongenial 
eoniiianions,  jireferaldy  friends  yon  know;  for 
one  “growly"  fellow  spoils  the  trip.  Never 
grumhle  whatever  happens;  certain  discomforts 
are  hound  to  he  experienced;  hnt  they  arc  always 
far  outweigheil  hy  that  indeserihalile  feeling  of 
heiug  close  to  nature  and  to  God. 


THF  eamerist  who  has  never  known  the  de- 
light of  a .ski-trij)  through  the  snow-eovered  wood- 
lands or  across  the  wliite  hills,  has  an  ex])erieiiee 
in  store  that  cannot  fail  to  enrich  his  mind  and 
invigorate  his  hodw  Perhaps,  liest  of  all,  is  that 
indeserifiahle  eoimmmion  with  nature  w hieh  lifts 
the  heart  into  a realm  of  heaiity  that  is  untar- 
nished hy  man  and  that  reflects  Him  who  holds 
the  very  mountains  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand. 

If  ever  mc  should  use  a camera,  it  is  after  a 
fall  of  snow  that  clings  to  every  hraneh  anil  twig. 
Deep  in  the  woods,  we  come  upon  a fairyland 
that  makes  us  pause  in  awe  and  silent  admira- 


tion. How  llutf\’,  soft  and  lo\'ely  is  the  snowy 
mantle  and  how  glad  we  ought  to  he  that  we  can 
rejn'oduee  its  heautw  at  least  in  ]>art. 

Photography  is  a throughout-the-year  pastime; 
and  the  eamerist  should  realise  now,  if  never 
hefore.  that  the  seasons  are  not  to  he  eoiisideied 
in  any  other  light  than  as  great  opportunities  for 
pieture-making.  ANinter,  with  its  snow  and  ice, 
is  merely  another  ])hotographie  o])])ort nnit  v ; and. 
in  addition,  out  in  the  oj)en.  there  is  to  he  gained 
a truer,  hetter  understanding  of  the  things  ‘‘that 
lie  too  dee])  for  words.” 
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E WASHINGTON.  What  a 
to  conjure  with! 
these  troublous  days,  it  be- 
s one  to  hark  back  to  the 
and  uuselHsli  example  of  that 
illustrious  Virgiuian — soldier,  patriot  and  states- 
mau.  The  story  of  his  life  is  so  well  known  that 
it  would  be  folly  to  attemjit  to  repeat  it.  But  it 
is  delightful  to  recall  the  story  of  the  cherry-tree. 
Call  it  a fable,  if  you  will;  but  then  we  have  so 
many  charming  fables  about  our  great  men  and 
women,  that  there  is  a delightful  moral  attached 
to  each  one.  He  was  born,  as  we  might  say,  in 
luxury,  and  reared  by  a woman  whose  desire 
was  that  her  son  become  an  honorable  and  up- 
right man.  His  early  career  as  a soldier  and  his 


military  strategy  were  such,  that  they  provoked 
only  laughter  from  the  old  British  general  Brad- 
dock,  who  did  not  live  long  enough  to  appreciate 
the  wi.sdom  of  Washington's  advice  made  just 
before  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Fort  Duc(uesne, 
and  which  he  failed  to  heed. 

Through  the  dark  days — and  they  were,  in- 
deed, dark  and  dreary,  at  time.s — we  are  told  how 
he  wept  at  the  misery  of  the  men  at  Valley 
Forge.  His  prayer  is  related  by  one  who  saw 
him  as  he  knelt  at  Valley  Forge.  I recall  a 
painting,  called  “The  Darkest  Hour,"  which 
describes  him  and  his  wife  at  his  headquarters  at 
Valley  Forge.  Here  Mrs.  Washington  is  shown 
as  a guiding  spirit  in  his  destiny.  And  another 
oil-painting  shows  happier  days,  “Christmas 
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Painted  at  Mt.  Vernon  1785  by  Robert  Edge  Pine 
(;E0HGE  WASHINGTON  PHILIP  B.  WALLACE 


at  Mount  \'enioii.”  A friend  met  Mrs.  Wa.sliiiig- 
ton,  one  day,  and  remarked  to  lier  “tliat  she  luid 
belter  t)e  careful,  as  the  General  was  l)eing  ver\' 
well  i)eeled.’’  By  this  allusion  he  meant  that  the 
Beale  family  of  artists  was  engaged  on  j)ortraits 
of  the  General. 

The  first  authentic  jjaintiug  of  Washington 
was  j)ainted  in  May,  Ml'i^  by  Charles  Wilson 
Beale,  who  was  summoned  to  Mt.  \'ernon  1)\’ 
Washington.  This  was  a threc-fiuarter  length, 
representing  Washington  in  the  costnme  of  a 
(’olonel  of  the  Tweidy-Second  Regiment  of  the 
^'irginia  Militia.  In  all,  Beale  paiTited  foiirtcen 
])ortraits  of  Washington  from  life,  the  last  in  the 
anluinn  of  179.5.  Of  the  j)aintings  by  James 
Beale,  a younger  brother  of  Charles  Wilson  Beale, 
were  two  miniatures  of  Washington,  one  done  in 
1788  and  the  other  in  1795.  The  paiiding  which  is 
shown  on  ]>age  79  was  copi(‘d  on  a larger  canvas 
from  one  executed  by  his  brother  in  178U,  but 


with  some  slight  changes.  It  is  a cut-down  can- 
vas, ])robably  about  one-half  of  its  former  size. 
It  was  exhibited  at  the  Bhiladeli)hia  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts  in  1814. 

Rembrandt  Beale  was  the  second  son  of  Charles 
Wilson  Beale,  born  on  the  £?/n/ of  Febniart/  (.'), 
1778,  while  his  father  was  at  Valley  Forge.  When 
he  was  but  seventeen  years  of  age,  he  desired  to 
])aint  a portrait  of  W'ashington  (1795).  At  the 
recpiest  of  his  fatlier,  Washinglon  consented  to 
sit  for  him;  but  when  the  hour  arrived,  young 
Beale  was  so  agitated  that  he  feared  to  attempt 
it  unless  his  father  wonld  agree  to  paint  a portrait 
with  him.  Beale  says,  'AVashington  gave  me 
three  sittings  of  three  hours  each,  from  seven  to 
ten  in  the  morning.  By  the.se  early  visits,  I 
had  the  arlvantage  of  seeing  his  hair  in  a more 
natural  manner  than  the  barber  arranged  it,  in 
wig-fashion,  after  ten  o'clock.”  “After  the  death 
of  Washington  who  was  not  satisfied  with  my 
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father's,  nor  Truml)uirs,  nor  Pine's,  nor  Wert- 
inliller's,  nor  Stuart’s,  nor  iny  own,  I made 
repeated  atteinjjts  to  fix  on  canvas  the  image — 
which  was  so  sti'ong  in  my  mind — by  an  effort 
of  combination,  chiefly  of  my  father's  and  my 
own  studies.  He  made  sixteen  attemi)ts,  and, 
finally,  in  18‘23,  to  his  satisfaction,  succeeded  in 
his  efforts.  This  he  sold  to  the  Ciovernment  in 
18.S‘2.  It  rei)resents  Washington  in  senatorial 


ington  with  a letter  from  Francis  Hopkinson,  one 
of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Washington  did  not  wish  to  be  bothered  with 
any  further  attem])ts  of  strangers;  but  finally 
relented  and  consented  to  receive  him.  The 
])ortrait  by  Robert  Edge  Pine  was  painted  at 
Mt.  Vernon  in  May,  178.5.  Washington,  in  his 
diary,  states:  “April  28,  178.5 — Thursday.  At 

dinner,  IMr.  Pine,  a i)retty  eminent  portrait  and 


Front  a Pastel  by  James  Sharpless 

WASlllXGTCJX  AS  PHESIDENT 

IX  PHILIP  n.  Wallace 


costume.  Peale,  from  time  to  time,  made 
seventy-six  copies  of  it.  At  the  same  tim<'  he 
painted  the  portrait  in  military  costume  to  com- 
memorate the  siege  of  Yorklown.  This  is  com- 
monly known  as  the  "Etiuestriaii  Portrait  ol 

ashiiigton.  " It  has  been  copieil  seventy-nine 
times.  The  original  jiaiiitiiig  was  purchased  b>- 
the  City  of  I’hiladeliihia  at  an  auction-sale,  in 
18()2.  for  81.000. 

Robert  Eilge  Pine  was  born  in  London,  in 
1712,  and  came  to  .Vmerica  in  178.3  for  the  ]>ur- 
I)o-e  of  painting  portraits  of  the  patriots  and 
heroes  of  the  Revolution.  He  ajiiiroached  Wash- 


historical  ])ainter,  arrived  in  order  to  take  my 
jiietnrc  from  life  and  to  place  it  in  the  historical 
pieces  he  is  about  to  ilraw.”  In  1787,  I’ine 
visited  Mt.  Vernon  again,  to  make  some  changes 
ill  the  camas.  The  canvas  is  thirty  inches  wiile 
and  thirt,\’-six  inches  long.  It  was  jiresented  to 
the  City  of  Philadel|)hia  liy  the  Hon.  Penjamin 
Moran,  ^Minister  of  the  Cnited  States  at  Lisbon. 

'I'he  jiastel  of  Washington  is  a copy  from  the 
original  li>-  .Tanu's  Sharjilcss  and  one  of  man>’  that 
were  done  by  his  son,  Felix  Shar])less.  'I'he  origi- 
nal was  done  in  17!HI  during  the  time  that  Wash- 
ington was  president.  Sharjiless,  the  elder. 


Faulted  by  Rembrandt  Peale 
EQUESTKIAN  portrait  of  WASHINGTON  PHILIP  B.  WALLACE 


charged  from  forty  to  fifty  dollars  for  each  pastel 
and  executed  them  very  ((iiickly.  Sharpless  was 
also  an  Englishman,  who  came  to  America  in 
179G  and  died  in  1811,  in  New  York,  where  his 
body  still  lies. 

Mr.  Hush,  the  first  American  sculptor,  was 
horn  in  17.5(i.  and  his  s])lendid  carving  of  Wash- 
ington formerly  stood  in  the  Sniireme  Court 
Room  at  the  State  House,  hut  has  now  been 
transferred  to  the  Representative  Chamber  in 
Congress  Hall.  Rush  died  in  183.‘5. 

Rossiter’s  stndy-sketcli  shows  Washington  as 
the  ])residing  ofheer  at  the  convention  for  the 
framing  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
in  1787.  d'his  was  presented  to  the  City  of 
I’hiladelphia,  in  1874,  through  Mr.  Clark,  archi- 
tect of  the  National  Cajiitol.  Evidently,  Ros- 
siter  made  the  sketch — date  mdviiown  -in  the 
hojK‘  that  he  could  ])rocure  an  apjiropriation  from 
the  National  (iovernment  for  a larger  painting. 


As  nothing  seems  to  have  been  done  in  that  direc- 
tion, the  sketch  must  have  lain  in  Washington 
until  secured  by  Mr.  Clark  and,  just  prior  to  the 
Centennial  Celebration  of  the  Signing  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  given  to  the  city. 
It  is  not  a very  large  canvas,  but  rather  one  that 
was  carefully  studied. 

To  one  who  visits  Rhiladelphia,  these  ^■arious 
jiortraits  of  Washingfon  will  be  of  great  interest. 
The  collection  at  Indejicndence  Hall  includes 
one  of  AVasliingf oil’s  IMasonic  aprons  and  will  be 
of  interest  to  members  of  that  order,  whereas 
other  relics  of  Washington  will  be  of  interest  as 
well. 

As  Eebruary  is  the  birth-month  of  onr  first 
Rresident,  we  can  remember  him  with  a grateful 
feeling  for  his  efforts  lo  safeguard  and  jirotect  the 
infant  republic. 

Oh,  America!  Safely  gnanl  the  freedom  and 
liberties  of  which  Washington  was  the  leader. 
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Painted  by  James  Pcale 


WASIIINCTON  AM)  lUS  MKN 
]>I1IUI>  li.  WAM.ACK 


L(jok  upon  the  past  as  an  example.  Face  the 
future,  (leterniined  that  the  deeds  of  tliose  wlio 
suffered  and  died  for  us  were  not  in  vain.  As  the 
morning-sun  rises  in  the  East,  let  ns  as  Americans 


face  the  problems  of  the  day,  resolved  to  be 
Americans — not  only  in  spirit,  but  in  deed;  and 
let  us  feel  that  we  can  trnthfully  say,  “Thank 
God,  that  I am  an  American.” 


On  the  Track  of  Failures 

EMILY  BATWOOD 


we  all  of  ns  get;  some  in 
abundant  measure  than 
do  not  know  who  is  the 
and  most  exj)erienced 
)hotographer  at  all;  l>ut  I 
feel  sure  that,  even  in  his  case,  there  are  patches 
of  unex])lained  fog  now  and  again  on  his  nega- 
tives, or  an  unexpected  stain  upon  a print. 

In  my  early  days  with  a tilm-camera,  I some- 
times got  a circular  spot  of  fog  in  the  middle  of 
the  negative,  and  on  consulting  a friend  was  told 
that  it  evitlently  originated  with  tlie  little  retl 
window  at  the  middle  of  the  back  of  the  camera, 
where  the  film-niimbers  showed  np.  It  was  most 
erratic  in  its  ai^pcarance;  sometimes  I would  not 
get  one  for  weeks,  and  then  I would  get  several  in 
succession.  As  I covdd  not  get  the  red  window 
replaced  for  the  time  l)cing,  all  I could  do  was  to 
keej)  it  covered  uj)  as  much  as  possible,  only 
uncovering  it  when  the  film  had  to  be  changed, 
and  then  doing  it  in  the  shadiest  ]>lace  I could 
find.  This,  much  to  my  amazement,  made  no 
ditfcrence;  and  it  was  just  this  which  j)ut  me  on 
the  track  of  the  real  cause  of  the  tnjiible. 

Tlie  size  of  the  circle  of  fog  was  a little  larger 
than  that  of  the  window,  although  it  was  in 
exactly  the  same  ])lace — right  in  the  center  of  the 
film.  I found  the  patch  of  fog  was  the  exact  size 
t)f  the  back  of  the  lens  in  the  camera;  and  then  it 
flashed  u])on  me  that  the  window  was  innocent, 
and  tliat  it  was  the  lens,  or  rather  the  .shutter, 
which  was  at  fault.  I ha<l  sometimes  set  the 
simtter  or  adjusted  its  ,s])cc<l  or  the  sto])s  while 
the  camera-front  was  ])ushcd  right  in  against  the 
film;  and  tlie  shutter  itself  was  not  absolutely 
light-tight.  Wlicn,  in  doing  so,  the  lens  liad 
been  turned  towards  tlie  sky,  enough  liglit  leaked 
past  the  sliulter  to  fog  tlic  only  part  of  the  film 
it  Could  reach,  that  is  the  little  round  patch  in 
the  center  that  was  close  U]>  to  the  metal  ring 
which  held  the  lens.  One  cx|)crinieiit  was  enough 
to  confirm  this.  1 never  had  the  shuticr  jnit 
right  ; but,  by  taking  care  never  to  ])oint  the  lens 
at  a strong  light  while  it  was  close  u]>  to  the  film, 
I never  hail  any  more  trouble. 

'I’he  frii'ud  who  advised  me  in  this  case  had 
had  a very  similar  defect,  but  in  her  case  it  was 


the  red  window,  and  it  had  been  cured  by  send- 
ing the  camera  to  the  maker  and  having  a new 
window  fitted.  She  at  one  time  had  a myste- 
rious defect  on  every  negative,  a slight  wavy 
line  of  less  density  than  the  rest,  starting  at  the 
bottom  of  the  picture  in  the  center,  and  extend- 
ing about  half  way  across.  Its  persistence  and 
shape  led  to  the  discovery  of  its  cause,  which 
jiroved  to  be  a thread  which  had  somehow  got 
loo.se  on  the  fabric  of  the  bellows  and  hung 
down  between  the  lens  and  the  film.  When  it 
was  snipped  off  with  scissors,  the  trouble  van- 
ished and  was  seen  no  more. 

The  size,  shape  and  position  of  faults  of  this 
kind  will  often  give  us  the  clue  which  we  require; 
but  when  we  get  the  same  sort  of  fault,  only  in  a 
different  position  in  each  negative,  and,  perhaps, 
in  a different  size  or  shape,  those  facts  them- 
selves may  give  us  a clue.  At  one  time,  many  of 
my  negatives  had  strong  finger-marks  on  them, 
although  I was  absolutely  certain  that  I never 
touched  the  front  of  the  film  in  the  places  where 
the  marks  showed  up.  It  seemed  evident  that 
the  plates  were  at  fault,  and  a line  to  the  makers 
brought  a very  jiolite  letter,  in  which  they  said 
they  felt  certain  that  the  plates  were  good  when 
they  left  the  factory;  but  they  sent  me  a fresh 
box  with  their  compliments.  That  was  very 
good  of  them,  I thought;  and  I felt  confident  that 
that  lot  at  any  rate  would  be  perfect.  Alas!  they 
were  as  bad  as  the  rest. 

An  inquiry  to  the  E<litor  threw  no  light  on  the 
subject:  but  in  the  reply  he  asked  me  to  describe 
in  all  p<jssible  detail  my  whole  proceedings 
with  the  ])lates  right  uj)  to  the  time  of  tlevelop- 
ment;  and  when  I did  so,  I got  a letter  which 
settled  the  matter,  and  enabled  me  to  work  with- 
out any  tear  of  mysterious  finger-marks. 

It  was  my  practice  to  fill  the  camera — it  was 
a magazine-camera  with  sheaths — by  putting 
all  the  .sheaths  in  a ])ile  in  order  on  the  table,  and 
then  It)  unwra])  the  j)lates,  and  to  put  them  all 
in  a pile,  face  downwards,  one  on  top  of  another, 
ddiey  were  taken  off  the  pile  one  by  one,  put  into 
the  .sheaths,  and  straight  into  the  camera.  The 
finger-marks  were  on  the  back  of  the  j)lates. 
which,  of  cour.se,  one  was  not  so  particular  about 
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touching,  and  they  iiatl  set  off  on  to  tlie  front 
while  lying  in  the  pile.  That  was  ivhat  the  Edi- 
tor said  had  haj)pened;  and  as  soon  as  I adopted 
the  practice  of  kee])ing  them  face  to  face  in  i>airs 
when  they  were  unwrapped,  the  finger-marks 
ceased  to  a])j)ear.  It  was  a vahiahle  lesson  on 
the  snsceptihility  of  the  delicate  surface.  Nice 
letter  nnmhcr  two  came  from  the  makers  when 
I told  them  what  had  ha])pcned  and  seid  the 
money  for  the  plates  they  had  given  me. 

'When  streaks  of  fog  appear  on  a negative,  one 
can  get  a clue  as  to  the  stage  at  which  they  may 
arise  hy  noticing  whether  or  not  they  extend  be- 
yond the  picture  itself,  over  the  margin  which  is 
protected  in  the  camera.  If  they  do.  we  may  he 
sure  that  the  light  has  not  come  from  inside  the 
camera,  hnt  either  from  the  hack  of  the  camera, 
or  at  some  time  when  the  i>latc  or  film  was  oid- 
side  of  the  camera  altogether,  d'his  is  one  of  the 
first  i)oints  to  notice. 

With  other  defects  one  may  have  other  clues. 
Foggy  negatives,  which  are  obtained  with  two 
(piite  different  develoi)crs,  are  evideidly  not 
cau.sed  hy  the  developer  being  wrong;  and,  if 
they  aj)j)ear  with  two  different  kiinls  of  ])lates, 
it  is  not  tlie  plates  which  are  at  faidt.  It  might 


just  possibly  happen,  hy  some  strange  coin- 
cidence in  such  cases,  that  the  conclusion  was 
incorrect,  hnt  as  I have  gradually  become  more 
ex])erieneed,  I have  also  noticed  that  the  ma- 
terials I use  do  not  seem  so  likely  to  he  wrong  as 
they  once  were.  This  makes  me  thiide  that  the 
lieginner  is  much  too  ]>rone  to  jmt  down  liis  fail- 
ures to  the  materials  he  is  using,  rather  than  to 
his  own  inexperience.  It  is  very  rareli’,  indeed, 
now,  that  when  I meet  with  any  difficulty  I sus- 
jieet  the  plates  or  solutions  or  paper;  m>'  first 
thought  is,  “^^  hat  is  wrong  with  m>'  own  use  of 
them?”  Acting  on  this  belief,  I nearly  always 
find  that  I have  been  to  blame. 

I think  it  is  much  more  satisfactory  to  fiml  out 
for  mie's  self  what  is  amiss  rather  than,  when 
an>-  failure  occurs,  to  fl.\-  at  once  to  an  ex])ert  for 
advice.  It  is  not  only  more  gratifying  to  one's 
sense  of  indepeiulenec'  to  detect  the  cause;  but  it 
helps  to  give  knowledge  and  eonfi<lenee.  I?e- 
sidi'S,  it  will  often  hapi)i'ii  that  the  expert  cannot 
help,  simpl\-  because  he  does  not  know  in  enough 
detail  what  was  tlu-  exact  eonrse  followed,  and, 
therefore,  cannot  say  where,  in  any  particular 
ease,  the  wrong  step  was  taken. 

The  iiKitnir  I’hnldijra jihcr. 
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Recomposing  Photographs  by  Enlargement 


PHIL  M. 

is  generally  conceded  that  large 
hotograplis  liave  a certain  cliarm 
nd  imjiressivcness  that  small  ones 
o not  possess.  For  exhibition- 
urposes  or  framing  in  the  home,  a 
])rint  smaller  than  6}4  x 8}/2  is  hardly  worthy  of 
consideration.  A large  camera,  however,  is 
heavy  to  carry,  inconvenient  to  handle  and  ex- 
pensive to  use.  One  of  the  principal  advantages 
of  using  a small  hand-camera  is  that  a large  num- 
ber of  negatives  can  be  made  at  small  cost,  and 
enlarged  iirints  need  be  made  only  from  the 
choicest.  Framed  bromide  enlargements  from 
favorite  negatives  provide  one  of  the  least  ex- 
])ensive  and  most  highly  ])rized  forms  of  wall- 
decoration. 

Making  eidarged  jirints  on  liromide  jiaper  is  a 
simple  operation  and  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
and  satisfying  of  jihotographic  amusements.  It 
is  ((uite  as  easy  and  much  the  same  as  ordinary 
gaslight-paper  jiriuting,  except  that  enlargements 
arc  jn-inted,  cither  with  artificial  or  daylight,  by 
jirojecting  the  negative  image  through  the  lens 
of  an  enlarging-lantcrn  or  camera  onto  a sheet  of 
bromide  jiapcr  .some  distance  away,  instead  of 
merely  through  the  negative  in  direct  contact 
with  a sheet  of  gaslight -jiajier  in  an  ordinary 
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printing-frame.  Although  elaborate  enlarging- 
lanteriis  and  cameras  with  condensing-lenses  and 
jiowerful  artificial  lighting-systems  are  delight- 
ful playthings  capable  of  ciiiick  adjustment  to 
large  or  small  work,  there  are  also  much  less  ex- 
liensive  incandescent  electric-light  outfits  that  do 
excellent  work  without  the  aid  of  condensors. 
Also,  the  fixed-focus,  two-diameter,  daylight 
enlarging-boxes  meet  most  requirements  at  very 
low  cost  and  turn  out  prints  of  excellent  quality. 
Bromide  paper  is  much  like  gaslight-paper  ex- 
cej)t  that  it  is  a more  sensitive,  faster  printing- 
paper  and  must  lie  handled  and  developed  under 
a regular  darkroom  ruby  light  such  as  is  reejuired 
for  the  hand  development  of  ordinary  plates  or 
films.  However,  this  does  not  reciuire  a spe- 
cially equipped  darkroom,  as  the  work  can  be 
done  in  the  evening  in  any  kitchen  or  bathroom 
with  dark  window-shades  closely  drawn,  jiro- 
vided  there  be  no  bright  street-light  outside 
nearby.  The  paper  is  developcil  and  fixed  in 
.substantially  the  same  way  as  gaslight-paper  and 
with,  the  same  solutions,  excc]it  that  a weaker 
developer  is  required. 

Intelligent  enlarging  inqilies  much  more  than 
making  a jirint  which  merely  increases  the  di- 
mensions of  the  entire  iiicture  as  jihotographed. 
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FIGURE  2 IIORIZOXTAL  OBLOXG  IX  X ARROW  PANEL 


FIGURE  3 IIORIZOXTAL  OBLOXG  IN  IIORIZOXTAL  OBLOXG 


It  gives  an  uj)portunity  to  recompose  the  i)ic- 
ture  according  to  art -principles,  thcreliy  elimi- 
nating defects,  rectifying  errors  in  judgment  and 
compensating  for  the  limitations  of  viewpoint 
and  camera-equipment.  Just  as  many  contact 
prints  are  benefited  by  judicious  trimming,  so 
many  negatives  are  best  enlarged  by  using  only 
a part  of  them.  This  is  trimming  by  enlarge- 
ment, so  to  speak;  and  by  this  method  the  loss 
by  trimming,  so  belittling  to  the  contact  ])rint. 


of  interest  appear  very  small  in  the  j)icture  space, 
and  that  much  which  is  not  wanted  is  included 
in  the  ]>icture.  In  these  circumstances,  the  neg- 
ative of  the  ])ictnre,  made  from  the  most  favor- 
able viewjjoint,  can  l)c  masked  and  an  enlarge- 
ment made  of  oidy  that  j)art  of  it  that  contains 
what  is  wanted  in  the  finished  picture. 

The  ideal  ])icture  shape  for  the  ])articular  sub- 
ject ill  question  is  also  an  im])ortant  matter 
which  may  receive  due  consideration  when  prints 
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is  much  more  than  offset  by  the  increased  size 
of  the  enlargement. 

Enlarging,  when  made  the  most  of,  not  only 
produces  a large  jihotograph  from  a small,  neg- 
ative, but,  by  masking  jiarts  of  the  negative  with 
ojiaque  jiapcr,  enables  one  to  utilise  oul\'  the  de- 
sirable part  of  what  the  negative  includes.  Hy 
this  method  of  trimming  by  ciilargcmcnt  a verti- 
cal picture  can  be  made  from  a horizontal  neg- 
ative. or  lice  verm,  and  in  numerous  other  ways 
the  comiiosition  of  the  final  jiicture  can  often  be 
greatly  imjiroved. 

In  jihotography  it  is  often  found  that  the  best 
available  viewpoint  from  which  a ])icturc  can  be 
made  is  so  far  from  the  subject  that  tlw  objects 


are  made  by  enlargement.  One  must  of  ne- 
cessity us('  the  camera  he  has,  and  it  iua\’  not 
make  a negative  of  the  ideal  sluqic  for  the  sub- 
ject he  ha])j)cus  to  be  jiholograjihiug.  ('ameras 
that  make  negatiws  of  tlirce  distinct  slia])cs  are 
ill  common  use.  ddierc  is  I he  eon\’eul  lonal  ob- 
long. most  used  b\-  artists  for  th<‘ir  eaii\ases,  ot 
which  the  X tj^, ‘•f’j.  X .‘ijzt’aud  I .)  Sx^f'^ao' 
exanqiles.  'I'here  is  the  jiosteard  ])ro|)oii  ion. 
cxeiii|)lified  by  ".’>}/\  x x f's  and  x d'4. 

.\ud,  lastly-,  there  is  the  sijuare  -'2  "1  ^la- 

original  No.  I |{rownie  camera. 

Each  has  its  ad\-autages  and  disad\antages, 
the  sipiare  shaiii-  being  lea'I  desirable  from  aii 
artistic  staud|)oiul . Seldom  is  a square  pieliirc 


FIGURE  5 VERTICAL  OBLOXG  IN  VERTICAL  OBLONG 


the  ideal  com])ositiun.  If  a near  vie\v])oint  is 
shown,  more  is  usually  wanted  at  the  sides  or 
to]j  and  bottom.  And  from  a sufficiently  dis- 
tant viewiwiut  to  include  this  .subject-matter 
there  is  too  much  sky,  foreground  or  side  sjiace 
and  trimming  to  oblong  shape  is  an  improvement. 

The  ordinary  oblong  is  jirobably  the  most  uni- 
\-ersally  adaptable  of  all  lucture-shapes,  being 
equally  well  suited  in  most  instances  to  both 
horizoidal  ami  vertical  subjects.  When  it  fails 
to  ])lea.se,  the  ])osteard-shape  is  usually  iudi- 
caled  as  preferable.  This  is  becau.se  the  oblong 
used  horizontally  includes  too  much  sky  or  fore- 
ground, or  a little  too  mueli  of  both;  and,  when 
used  vertically,  may  include  extraneous  suliject- 
inatcrial  to  one  or  both  sides  which  detracts  from 
the  theme  of  the  jiicture  or  mi.sjilaces  the  jirinci- 
])al  object.  Masking  the  negative  along  the.se 
lines  in  enlarging  is  often  beneficial  to  the  eom- 
])osition. 


In  recent  years  the  postcard  shape  has  become 
amazingly  popular.  It  is  jiarticularly  well 
adajited  to  waterscajics  and  distant  laiulscape- 
views  that  show  wide  stretches  of  country;  but 
is  less  well  suited  to  ordinary  short  views  of  all 
sorts.  When  it  fails  to  ])lea.se,  the  oblong  shape 
is  usually  indicated  as  jireferable.  This  is  be- 
cause the  jiostcard-shapc  used  horizontally  in- 
cludes extraneous  subject-material  on  one  or 
both  sides  which  detracts  from  the  theme  of  the 
])icture  or  misiilaces  the  jirincipal  object,  and 
when  useil  vertically  includes  too  much  sky  or 
foreground,  or  a little  too  much  of  both.  Again, 
masking  the  negative  as  indicated  is  often  bene- 
ficial to  the  comjio.sition  in  enlarging. 

Now  and  then,  something  even  more  extreme 
than  the  postcard-shaiie  is  called  for.  This  is 
jiarticularly  true  of  distant  sea-views,  when  a 
very  narrow  horizontal  jianel  is  altogether  charm- 
ing, and  more  rarely  desirable  in  the  case  of  tree- 
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grou])s,  inoimiiH'iits  an<l  to\vcr-l)uil:liiigs,  when 
a very  narrow  vertical  iiaiiel  emphasises  lieiglit 
and  gives  a mure  decorative  comjxisition. 

A too  distant  viewpoint  taken  in  error  or 
tlirongh  necessity  often  renders  the  ])rincij)al 
object  too  small  in  the  picture-s])ace  and  includes 
extraneous  snhject-material  on  all  four  sides, 
whether  the  snliject  he  horizontal  or  vertical  and 
tiie  picture-shape  he  ohlong  or  postcard.  iNIask- 
ing  tlie  negative  to  enlarge  only  the  desired  ami 
carefully  recom])osed  ceidral  ])art  is  often  a great 
impro\  emenl . In  doing  this,  the  same  shaj)e 
may  he  retained,  or  a change  may  he  made  from 
ohlong  to  i)osteard,  or  vice  vcr.sa,  as  it  seems  best. 

Heeause  a subject  has  been  ])hotogra])hed  as  a 
horiz((ntal  or  vertical  comiiosition,  as  the  eas(‘ 
may  he,  is  no  reason  why  it  shoidd  lie  enlarged 
as  such  if  subsequent  study  indieates  that  a ])art 


of  the  negative  only,  which  reverses  the  compo- 
sition from  horizontal  to  vertical  or  vice  versa  is 
preferable.  Such  errors  in  judgment  in  the  use 
of  the  camera  are  very  common  and  there  are 
many  horizontal  negatives  having  vertical  sec- 
tions which  arc  ])referable  to  the  whole.  The 
reverse  condition  occurs  less  frequently. 

Masking  negatives  for  cidargemeut  as  a form 
of  recom|)ositiou  of  the  picture  is,  like  trimming 
contact  ju'ints,  an  excellent  way  to  emphasi.se  the 
])oint  of  interest  in  a jiicture  by  proper  placing 
in  the  ])icturc-s])ace  and  by  adjusting  the  relative 
sizes  of  ])rincii)al  objects  with  respect  to  the  di- 
mensions of  the  whole  jiictnre.  AVhen  the  com- 
])osition  of  a contact  ])rint  is  improved  by  trim- 
ming, the  size  of  the  jiicture  is  reduced,  detract- 
ing much  from  its  impressiveness.  However, 
no  sacrifice  of  size  is  maile.  when  a negative  is 
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masked  and  an  enlargement  is  made  fi'om  the 
unmasked  ]>art,  tor  tlie  enlargement  can  he  made 
any  desired  size.  AVith  a little  thought  and 
planning  it  is  possible  to  obtain  very  satisfactory 
results. 

Recomposing  j)ictures  by  masking  and  eidargc- 
nient  is  a fascinating  evening-pastime  that 
teaches  much  about  the  j)rincij)les  of  j)icture- 
coiu])osition,  and  when  enlargements  have  finally 
been  made  from  a collection  of  negatives  so 
masketl.  it  is  often  amazing  what  a large  numljer 
of  really  interesting  j)ictures  have  been  discovered 
in  seemingly  cominonj)lace  negatives.  Recom- 


posing or  trimndng  ])hotographs  by  masking  and 
enlargement  is  indeed  i)leasurable  and  ])rofitable. 

[Those  of  our  readers  who  live  in  New  Hamp- 
shire or  visit  that  state  for  winter-s])orts  or  a 
summer-vacation,  may  be  interested  to  know 
wliere  Air.  Riley's  illustrations  were  made. 
Figure  1,  (iilford;  Figure  ‘2,  Alton  Ray;  Figure 
d,  Weirs;  Figure  4,  Newfound  laike;  Figure  •>, 
Laconia;  F'igures  (>  and  7,  Gilford;  and  Figure 
8,  Newfound  Lake.  Although  these  illustrations 
were  nsetl  to  aid  the  text  rather  than  for  em- 
bellishment, we  believe  that  they  merit  further 
attention.  -Editor.] 
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Selling  Your  Photographs 

FREDERICK  C.  DAVIS 

Book-Rights  Reserved 

Selecting  the  Market 


NCE  upon  a time  a publisher  had  a 
reniarkahle  inspiration.  He  would 
publish  a perfect  liook.  He  went 
about  the  task  with  painful  care. 
Months  were  consumed  iu  the  mak- 
ing of  a I)ook  which  w ould  be  perfect  from  every 
viewpoiid.  After  the  puldisher  had  corrected 
every  typographical  error,  had  made  every  possi- 
ble improvement,  and  was  unable  to  detect  even 
one  flaw  in  it,  he  made  j)roof-eo])ies  of  it  and  sent 
them  to  men  on  the  faetdties  of  universities,  to 
leading  printers,  to  l)ook-making  experts,  to 
authorities  in  English,  and  to  leaders  in  every 
other  branch  of  work  from  which  it  was  jiossible 
to  view'  ei-itically  the  making  of  the  book.  He 
asked  them  to  examine  tlie  i)roofs  ininutel\'  and 
to  tell  him  of  any  flaw,  however  small,  that  they 
might  find.  Each  one  ot  the  critics  returned  his 
proof  with  the  statement  that  he  had  not  found 
the  slightest  imperfection.  Thereuj)on  thelieani- 
ing  bookmaker  pid)lished  his  perfect  book  and 
offered  a large  sum  to  any  one  who  could  find  a 
single  flaw  in  it.  And  many  months  passed. 

Then,  one  day,  he  received  a letter  that  pointed 
(Jilt  an  error  in  the  book.  Another  letter  fol- 
lowed; then  another;  and  at  the  end  of  a year, 
he  had  received  a half  dozen  letters,  each  ijoint- 
ing  ont  a different  mistake — and  each  was  very 
noticeably  a mistake.  And  that  is  the  story  of 
the  ]>erf«-t  book. 

It  is  with  that  book  in  mind  that  I have  de- 
cided not  to  give  liere  a list  of  buyers  of  photo- 
gra])hs.  Such  a list  may  lie  eomjjlete  and  correct 
when  conpjiled;  but  by  the  time  it  could  be  ]>ut 
into  jji'int  and  jjublished,  lo!  some  of  the  maga- 
zines would  have  susjjended  ]>ublieation,  other 
new  ones  would  have  S])ruug  u]j.  other  buyers 
would  have  changi'd  their  re(|uirements;  so  that 
after  a >'ear,  the  entire  list  would  be  useless.  I do 
not  add  even  a list  of  non-buyers  who  were  once 
buyers,  for  the  reason  that  some  of  them  may  be- 
come buyers  again  at  any  moment.  Conse- 
(|iiently,  in  m\'  o]jiuion,  to  place  a list  of  jjhoto- 
graph-biiyers  in  this  article  would  lu'  to  waste 
much  s])aee,  aud  with  the  [jossibility  of  ineou- 
venieneiiig  any  jiliotograjihers  w ho  might  attemjit 
lo  use  the  list  after  ayear  or  so  of  its  ])ublieatioii. 

Eurtliermore,  there  are  magazines  and  other 
books  issued  yearly  whieh  are  devijted  almost  ex- 
clusively to  listing  markets  for  manuseri|)ts  and 


photographs;  these  are  in  a position  to  make 
changes,  additions  and  withdrawals  W'ilh  each 
subsecpient  issue,  and  so  to  keep  the  lists  up-to- 
date  and  of  value. 

One  such  book  is,  “Where  and  How  to  Sell 
Manuscripts.”  This  book  classifies  photographic 
markets  separately;  and  also  lists  elsewhere 
many  buyers  of  photographs.  In  addition,  lists 
arc  given  of  new’spapers,  posteard-and-calendar- 
makers,  and  lists  of  magazines  devoted  to  the 
household,  agriculture,  gardening,  juveniles, 
sports,  outdoors,  the  drama,  music,  art,  the  trades, 
etc.,  all  of  which  magazines  use  photographs. 
The  book  is  published  by  the  Home  Correspon- 
dence School,  Myriek  Building,  Springfield, 
Massachusetts.  Another  such  book,  w'hich  is 
very  similar  and  which  contains  such  lists,  is 
“loot  Places  to  Sell  Manuscripts,”  published  by 
James  Knapp  Reeve,  at  Franklin,  Ohio.  These 
are  the  only  two  market -books  which  are  enabled 
to  keep  their  lists  up-to-date  and  correct. 

Writer-craft  magazines,  wliich  maintain  liter- 
ary-market new  s-columns,  list  markets  for  photo- 
graphs; these  supplement  the  market-books. 

The  Editor,  jjublished  weekly  at  Book  Hill, 
Highland  Falls,  New  York,  publishes  perhaps 
more  market-notes  than  any  other. 

The  Writer  s Digest,  1,5-27  West  Sixth  Street. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  is  a monthly  writer-craft  maga- 
zine W'hich  condnets  a very  good  department  of 
market-notes.  Its  notes  are,  perhaps,  more 
complete  than  those  of  any  other  magazine. 

The  Writer  s Monthly  is  tlie  name  of  another 
magazine  that  lists  such  markets.  It  is  published 
monthly.  Its  market-new's,  upon  publication, 
is  rather  older  I have  found,  than  that  printed  in 
The  Editor.  The  longer  time  necessary  to  print 
the  magazine  may  account  for  that.  This  maga- 
zine is  pulilished  by  the  Home  Correspondence 
School,  Sjjringfield,  Massachusetts. 

Photographie  magazines  sometimes  list  markets 
for  ijhotographs,  although  not  frequently. 

Ameriean  Ehotography,  428  Newbury  Street, 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  sometimes  publishes 
market-notices  in  its  “The  Market-Place”  de- 
Ijartment,  but  they  are  scanty. 

Photo-Era  Magazine  lists,  when  available, 
market-notes.  Book-pulilishers  wishing  prints  of 
special  character  have  used  this  magazine  as  an 
adx'ertising-medium. 
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Besides  the  magazines  noted,  other  writer- 
craft  and  j)hotog'rapliic  pnlilications  may  pnl)lisli 
market-notes  from  time  to  time. 

It  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  buy  fiotli  books 
and  to  subscribe  for  all  the  magazines;  but  if  yon 
can  do  so  without  financial  discomfort,  it  cannot 
be  otherwise  than  to  your  advantage.  By  all 
means,  obtain  one  of  the  market-books  and  sub- 
scribe for  one  of  the  writer-craft  magazines;  and 
if  you  can  add  a photograi)hic  j)ublication,  so 
much  the  better.  Even  a market-book  alone  is  a 
great  aid;  indeed,  it  is  a necessity.  Obtain  one 
or  both  and  you  will  be  amazed  at  the  number  of 
times  each  can  say,  "Open  Sesame." 

The  best  salesman  in  the  world  could  not  in- 
duce a sane  blacksmith  to  j)ut  in  a stock  of  gro- 
ceries. If  the  salesman  has  groceries  to  sell,  he 
goes  to  a grocer  and  talks.  Similarly,  a j)hotog- 
rapher  cannot  hoj)c  to  sell  the  most  remarkable 
photograj)h  in  the  world,  unless  he  sends  it  to  the 
right  market. 

Each  magazine  has  its  own  particular  needs; 
but  the  needs  of  different  ones  overlaj)  so  far,  and 
are  sometimes  so  similar,  that  a print  offered  to 
one  and  rejected  by  it  may  lie  very  desirable  to 
another;  this  ajifilies  to  classe.s  of  magazines  as 
well  as  iiiclividual  publications.  As  an  instance; 
Popular  Mechanicfi.  or  Illustrated  World,  although 
requiring  umisual  photograjihs,  rarely  buy 
]ihotograjihs  of  human  freaks — but  nevertheless 
tlie  Saturdai/  Blade  (Cliicago)  uses  just  that  sort 
of  thing.  A few  blocks  from  here  stands  the 
largest  writing-talilet  factory  in  the  world;  a 
photograph  of  it  would  not  be  acceiitable  to  the 
rotogravure-sections  nor  to  Popular  Mechanics, 
Illustrated  IVorld,  nor  to  Popular  Science;  yet 
such  a photograjih  wmdtl  be  useful  to  an  ar- 
chitecti:ral  magazine,  a stationers’  jmlilication,  or 
a local  newspaper.  When  a photograjih  may  be 
viewed  from  several  industrial  angles,  as  well  as 
from  a new-achievement  or  from  a human- 
interest  standjioint.  the  more  likely  are  markets 
to  open  for  it.  The  press-photographer  should  not 
stop  until  he  has  tried  evcri/  possible  market. 

After  one  fir  two  rejections,  the  jiliotograjiher 
is  apt  to  form  the  ojiinion  that  cilitors  are  prej- 
udiced against  his  work  because  he  is  a beginner; 
but  nothing  could  be  further  from  tlie  fact. 


Leslie's  says,  "Should  we  return  what  you  sub- 
mit, do  not  be  discouraged.  Sooner  or  later,  if 
you  study  our  needs  carefully,  you  will  succeed 
in  fiTiding  what  we  are  after."  The  same  thing 
is  true  tif  every  other  magazine,  d’hcre  is  not  one 
of  them  but  is  eager  to  buy  your  wares  if  you 
offer  them  the  kind  of  goods  they  want. 

A rejection  is  not  a rebuke.  It  is  a challenge. 
It  means  that  your  "nose  for  news"  has  failed 
you — has  jilayed  you  false;  or  that  you  have 
tried  to  sell  groceries  to  a blacksmith.  Rest 
assured  that  no  editor  will  willfully  refuse  to 
accejit,  pay  for  or  jiriut  any  photograjih  which 
jiossesses  enough  merit  to  warrant  accejitancc. 
The  editor  holds  his  chair  only  so  long  as  he  jiro- 
duecs  the  kind  and  quality  of  magazine  its 
owners  want  him  to  jiroduce;  and  he  can  ilo  that 
only  b.v  co-opcratitin  with  contributors.  Without 
contributors  he  is  at  sea  in  a tub.  The  editor  is 
the  best  friend  the  jiress-jihotograjjher  can  have. 

It  matters  not  how  much  "jiull”  ,vou  have 
with  an  editor,  or  how  near  a relative  ,vou  arc,  or 
how  good  a friend,  you  can't  sell  a jihotograjih  to 
him  uidess  .von  “deliver  the  goods.” 

Elliot  Walker  observes;  “The  wav  to  sell  is  to 
give  editors  what  they  want  and  in  the  way  they 
want  it.”  If  y ou  do  that  you  can't  fail  if  you  try. 

Nor  will  any'  editor  reject  yauir  jihotograjihs 
because  of  his  jiersonal  feelings.  “The  magazine- 
editor,  in  the  first  jilaee,  keejis  his  jiersonal  feel- 
ings tied  uji;  in  the  second  jilace,  he  would  be 
foolish,  indeed,  to  allow  them  to  influence  his 
decisions;  and,  in  the  third  jilaee,  the  editor 
‘ain't  got  no’  jiersonal  feelings  when  it  comes 
to  liuying  material  for  his  magazine.” 

There  is  only'  one  course  to  jiursue — send  the 
jihotograjih  to  every  jios.sible  market  for  it  in  its 
sjiecial  line;  then  see  if  it  can  be  viewed  from  an- 
other magazine-angle,  and  try  every'  magazine 
of  that  trend;  then  rejieat  and  rejieat  and  shiji  it 
away  again  and  again.  Don't  stop  until  it  has 
been  returned  from  everp  market  with  the  slightest 
jmssibilitij  of  buj/ing  it.  Then  sit  uji  nights  to 
discover  another  shijijiing-jioint  for  it.  Keeji 
on  to  the  bitter  end;  but  if  your  “nose”  is  work- 
ing and  you  keeji  on  steadily',  the  end  will  come 
rather  smldeuly,  and  it  will  not  be  bitter. 

( To  be  continued. ) 
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Preparing  Light-Sensitive  Photographic  Papers 

Part  II 
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Chromatype  Papers 

A comj)oiind  chromatype  paper  may  be  made 
as  follows: 

Formula  Xo.  'i'i 


A 


Potassium  dichromate 

Copper  sidi>hate 

Water 

10  gr. 

*^20  gr. 

1 oz. 

B# 

Silver  nitrate 

Water 

20  gr. 

1 oz. 

C 

Sodium  cldoride  

Water 

100  gr. 

1 OZ. 

I) 

Copi)cr  sulphate 

Water 

00  gr. 

1 oz. 

Vj 

Potassium  (licliromate 

Water 

35  gr. 

1 oz. 

Coat  the  jjaj)er  with  “A,”  print,  wash  in 
"Ji,”  and  fix  in  water.  The  resulting  red 
l)ieture  changes  to  lilac  by  soaking  in  “C” 
until  it  fa<les  and  then  exjxjsing  it  to  strong 
sunlight  for  .5  minutes.  Instead  of  fixing  in 
water,  the  ])rint  after  washing  in  “H”  may  be 
brushed  with  “D"  and  then  with  “E." 

This  pa]>er  is  often  used  to  copy  engravings. 
For  this  work  it  is  ex])osed  with  the  engraved 
side  next  the  sensitised  ])a])er  for  about  yi  hour 
in  strong  sunlight,  or  until  a faint  image  apj)ears. 

An  albuniinised  chromatype  ]>aper  is  made  by 
sizing  a suital)le  |)a]jer  with  F'ormula  No.  “Jd  A, 
sensitising  with  ‘‘1},”  and  drying.  After  ])rint- 
ing  until  a brown  image  shows  on  the  yellow 
paper,  develo|)  in  “C”  and  fix  by  washing  in 
water.  Fogged  prints  clear  in  ‘‘1)." 


roKMi  i.A  Xo.  'J:? 

Wliitc  of  fresh  egg 

Wider.  . 


. '2  oz. 
1 oz. 


Heat  egg  and  water  to  a froth,  stjind  24  hours 
in  cold  and  filter  through  muslin.  A])j)ly  by 
brushing  or  floiiting. 


H# 

( dpiier  .sulphate 

I’oliissium  (liehroniiite 
Wilier 

( ' 

Py  rogidlol 

Cdarial  iieelii-  iieid  . 

Wider 


22  gr. 
1(»  gr. 
1 oz. 


4 gi-. 

tS  iiiinim.s 


I) 

Oxidie  acid 5 gr. 

Water  1 oz. 


A simple  ehromatype  paper,  suitable  for 
copying  lace-designs,  leaves,  ferns,  etc.,  is  made 
by  sensitising  almost  any  kind  of  paper  with 
Formula  No.  24.  It  is  fixed  by  washing  in 
water. 

Formula  X"o.  24 

§ 

Potassium  dichromate  50  gr. 

Water .1  oz. 


This  is  another  simple  chromatype  paper. 


Formula  Xo.  2.5 

§ 

Ammonium  dichromate 
Water 


50  gr. 
1 oz. 


Several  other  paj)ers  are  made  as  follows. 
Formula  Xo.  20 


Ferric  oxalate 12  gr. 

Silver-nitnite 5 gr. 

Mercuric  citrate 12  gr. 

Oxalic  acid 1 gr. 

Water 75  minims 


May  l)e  developed  in  the  same  manner  as 
)>latinotype  paper.  This  paper  is  patented, 
U.  S.  1,225,14(1,  Alay  8,  1918. 


Formul.v  Xo.  27 
A 

Green  ferric  ammonium  citrate 10  gr 

Ferric  oxalate 2 gr 

Oxalic  acid 4 gr 

Mercuric  chloride 4 gr 

Gum  arahic 10  gr 

Water 1 oz 

B# 

Silver-nitrate 50  gr 

Gitricacid  35  gr 

4'artaric  :icid gr 

Water 1 oz 

c 

Sodium  hyi)osulphite 2 gr 

Siidium  chloride 0 gr 

Water 1 oz 


Coat  the  |)a])cr  with  "A"  and  sensitise  with 
“15.”  Print  until  half-tones  show,  develop  in 
water  and  fix  in  “C." 


For.mul.\  Xo.  28 
A 

(irceu  ferric  ammonium  citrate  1 oz. 

Cilric  acid 120  gr. 

Water 2l^  oz. 


02 


Silver-nitrate I'iO  gr. 

\Yater 1 oz. 

C _ 

Sodium  hyposul[)liite 40  gr. 

Water 1 oz. 

D 

Gold  chloride l/'o  gr. 

Ammonium  sulphoeyanide 10  gr. 

Water 1 oz. 


Mix  ‘‘A"  ami  “B”  ami  make  up  to  .5  oz. 
witli  water.  Semsitise  by  brusliing,  twice  if 
desired.  Print  not  too  deejtly,  fix  by  wasliiiig  in 
“C”  for  2 minutes  ami  tlien  wash  in  water  for 
to  minutes.  The  print  may  be  toned  in  “])" 
after  fixing. 

Forimda  Xo.  2!)  gives  a (puck  jtaper.  Float 
on  “A,”  dry,  and  sensitise  with  “B”  by  brush- 
ing, and  dry  again.  .After  printing  develop  in 
“C.”  wash,  fix  in  28  “C”  and  wash  again. 

FoKMri.A  Xo.  29 
A 

Mercuric  chloride  . . 

Water 

B# 

Silver-nitrate 

Water 

r 

Iron  sulphate 
Glacial  acetic  acid 
Water 

Uranium  Papers 

The  variously  colored  uranium  pai)ers  are 
made  by  sensitising  the  paj)er  with  Formula 
Xo.  30  A in  the  darkroom  as  usual.  After  print- 
ing tone  in  “B"  for  red  prints;  “C'for  green 
tones;  “D”  gives  grayish  black;  washing  and 
toning  in  “E”  gives  \ iolet  prints.  Fix  by  wash- 
ing well  in  water. 

Fohmfl.v  Xo.  .30 

A# 

Franium  nitrate 

Dextrine  

Water 

B (Bed) 

Potassium  ferricyanide 

Water 

C Aireen) 

f 'ohalt  nitrate 

Water 

D (firayish  black) 

Silver-nitrate 

Water 

F (Violet) 

Gold  chloride 

Water 

Diazotype  Papers 

Foumi  i.a  Xo.  .‘51 


A» 

Primuline . , . 1 (i  gr. 

Hot  water I oz. 


B 


Sodium  nitrate 

.'5K  gr. 

Ilvdrochloric  acid 

()  minims 

Water 

1 OZ. 

C (Bed) 

B-X’^aphthol 

>2  gr- 

Sodium  livdrate 

<d2  gr. 

Water  . ' 

D (Orange) 

Be.sorcin 

334  gr- 

Sodium  hydrate 

•5 hi  gr. 

Water 

1 OZ. 

E (Purijle) 

A-Xrapthylauiine 

!>34  gr. 

Hvdrochiorie  acid 

24  minims 

tVater 

1 oz. 

F (Black) 

Eikonogeu  

, (>34  gr. 

Water . 

1 oz. 

G (Brown) 

Pyrogallol  . . 

334  gr. 

Water 

1 oz. 

Immerse  ita])er  in  “A,”  wash  and  immerse  in 
“B,”  dry  in  dark  and  print  until  the  paper  nnder 
the  clear  glass  is  colorless,  wash  in  water  and  for 
red  prints  develoj)  in  “C”;  for  orange  develop 
in  “D”;  “E”  gives  black;  and  “G”  brown. 
W ash  well  in  water  after  develo])mcnt . This 
formnla  works  well  on  fabrics  also.  Ditferent 
colors  may  be  obtained  in  the  same  print  by 
applying  the  developer  locally  with  a brush. 
This  may  also  be  done  in  Formnla  N^o.  30. 

Part  III  of  this  article  will  give  formulas  for 
many  varieties  of  l)lue  print,  black  ])rinl  and 
similar  jiapers.  Part  I\'  will  give  many  sjtccial 
formnlas  for  use  on  fabrics. 

{To  he  confinued) 


It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  peo])le  who  have 
any  real  knowledge  of  anything  do  not  talk  about 
it.  For  instance,  ])eo])lc  interested  in  motor  cars 
d(j  not  talk  about  their  taste  in  motor  cars,  but 
obtain  a thorougli  knowledge  of  the  mechanism. 
That  is  because  they  take  motor  cars  seriously, 
whereas  they  do  not  take  art  seriously.  They 
know  it  is  no  use  to  have  taste  in  molor  cars  - 
they  must  know  somelhing  about  them.  'I’lie 
conse<iuence  is  that  motor  cars  are  much  more 
beautiful  than  almost  all  the  conscious  works  of 
art,  more  beautiful  than  buildings.  But  ])Coi)le 
do  not  call  motor  cars  “beautiful,”  because  they 
think  cars  arc  rcall,\  im](ortaiit  things;  it  is  onlv 
with  regard  to  things  like  architecture',  art,  music, 
anil  so  on,  that  we  talk  about  “art"  and  “beauty" 
and  “taste,"  because  wi'  do  not  think  they  arc 
important.  .V.Cu'TTox  Brock. 


5 gT. 
1 oz. 

;5S  gr. 
1 oz. 

1.5  gr. 

2o  gr. 
1 oz. 


37 ' 2 .gr. 
. . . 22  gr. 

1 OZ. 


13  gr. 
1 oz. 


9 gr. 
1 oz. 


2:5  gr. 
1 oz. 


2(1  gr. 


My  First  Photograph 

ALFRED  W.  CUTTING 

Number  Eight 


years  ago  it  was,  in  1881. 
t)ouglit  my  outfit,  and  made 
rst  y)liotograi)li.  For  years 
, this  had  been  my  dream; 
those  days,  before  <lr\  plates 
and  films  were  known,  j)liotograj)liy,  l>y  tlie  old 
weti)late-i)roeess,  seemed  very  comiilicated,  and 
I felt  that  ])rofessional  skill  combined  with  a 
cumbersome,  sh)])py  outfit,  was  necessary  for  the 
j)roduetion  of  the  faseiuatiug  jiictures,  Slill,  I 
hamded  the  jdioto-stoek  houses  of  tlie  day,  and 
longingly  liandled  the  cameras  and  lenses,  won- 
dering if  I could  not  learn  to  use  them,  and  to 
niani])ulate  the  mysterious  chemicals,  that  I 
nnght  ])rodnce  landscayies  of  the  natural  scenery 
which,  even  as  a bo\’,  I loved  so  iiassionately. 
Portraits  did  not  apj)cal  to  me,  at  all ; it  was  ])ict- 
ures  of  the  tree-shaded  roads,  rocks,  hills,  and 
water,  of  the  lovely  country  in  which  I lived, 
that  I ^•earned  to  make.  Nothing  seemed  half  .so 
.h'sirab'lc. 

Occasionally  in  those  days,  our  village  would  be 
\isited  by  an  itinerant  ])hotogra])her  with  an 
entire  "])hotograi)h  saloon”  on  wheels,  which 
would  suddenly  and  mysteriously'  ai)])ear  from 
nowhere,  on  the  Common,  with  the  ])ole,  by 
which  it  had  been  drawTi  thither  by  horses  (never 
seen),  turned  under  the  van,  and  a steej)  flight 
of  steps  t(^  the  door  at  the  end.  Here  was  jdiotog- 
ra])hy  in  a imtshell.  There  was  the  "to|)-light"  f)f 
the  "gallery"  on  the  roof,  and,  at  the  end  — 
mystery  of  mysteries! — the  small  window  of  the 
“dark-room"  with  its  yellow  pa])er  ])asted  over 
the  inside  of  the  glass.  It  usually  a})peared,  on 
consulting  with  the  artist  in  the  ethery-smelling 
"gallery,"  with  its  wonderful  landscape  back- 
ground at  the  end,  that  he  as])ired  to  nothing 
higher  than  the  production  of  "tin-types,"  and 
only  ])ortraits  at  that,  six  of  which,  about  an 
inch  s(piare,  and  startlingly  lifelike,  a]>|)car('d  on 
each  ])late,  which,  with  fine  fraid<ness,  he  would 
bring,  wet  and  drip|)ing,  from  the  darkroom,  and 
cut  np  with  shears,  while  engaged  in  delightful 
eoiiN’ersation.  Ills  fraTd<ness  extended  to  the 
unblushing  (on  his  part,  not  the  picture's)  "toneh- 
ing  np"  of  the  cheeks  with  faint,  red  color,  to 
"warm  them  up  a bttle."  Nothing  could  seem 
(|nieker  and  easier  than  the  j)roeess  of  making 
these  ferrotype  |)ietnres.  'I'lu'  ai'tisl's  seclusion  in 
the  dark  closet  was  very  brief,  and  the  result  was 
at  once  visible;  but  the  fingers  of  the  manijin- 


lator,  stained  with  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  knuckles, 
made  one  hesitate  about  becoming  a j)hotographer 
at  once. 

My  first  essay  in  landseape-photography'  was 
attempfed  by  the  aid  of  one  of  these  artists.  Not 
that  I did  any  of  the  manij)nlation,  myself;  that 
was  unthinkable.  I told  him  that  I w'anted  a 
])ieture  of  the  house  I lived  in.  He  said  that  was 
not  just  in  his  line;  but  after  reflection,  he  said 
he  thought  he  could  do  it.  My  home  was  a mile 
distant,  but  I had  a horse,  and  after  making  due 
I)reparations,  he  i)ut  his  camera  in  the  wagon, 
and  emerged  from  the  darkroom  with  wdiat  he 
ealleil  his  "shield"  carried  carefully  in  his  arms 
wraj)ped  uj)  in  a black  cloth.  He  told  me  to  “put 
the  string  " on  the  liorse,  and  get  there  quick.  We 
did  so,  ami  returned  to  the  “saloon”  in  as  short 
a time  as  iiossible.  The  ferrotype  (“tin-type”)  — 
not  this  time  bearing  six  images,  but  one,  cover- 
ing the  whole  ]>late — was  fpiickly  developed,  and 
the  i)hotograi)her  called  it  “fine.”  It  certainly  w'as 
clear  and  well  defined;  but  I remarked  that  it  did 
not  look  like  my  house.  Our  house  was  on  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  road,  whereas  the  picture 
showed  it  on  the  left,  and  other  extraordinary' 
changes  api)eared.  This,  the  craftsman  explained, 
was  because  it  was  a fin-ti/pt'  and  not  a paper 
]>ivfiire.  but  he  said  it  was  a good  picture  and 
worth  the  seventy-five  cents,  his  price.  He  added, 
that  if  I objected  to  the  house  being  turned 
around,  there  was  a man  in  Poston  who  could 
reverse  it  for  me,  he  himself  not  liaving  the  proper 
instrnment  for  doing  this.  I left  the  “saloon"  with 
an  increased  conviction  of  the  mysteries  of 
photograi)hy. 

Well,  that  was  years  ago,  but  it  was  a begin- 
ning. I made  the  ac((uaintance  of  other  pho- 
tograi)hcrs  of  more  extended  attainments  and 
learned  the  ]>ractical  mani])ulation  of  a camera, 
and  theories  of  negative  and  ])rinting,  without. 
howe\er,  doing  any  of  the  work  myself. 

One  day,  in  1881 — a red-letter  day  in  my  life — 
an  old  ])hotogr;iphcr  with  whom  I was  talking, 
said  that  there  was  a new  kind  of  plate  being 
made,  especially  ailaptcd  to  the  use  of  amateurs, 
which  was  called  the  “dry  i)late."  He  said  that 
it  would  not  be  of  any  advantage  to  him,  in  his 
business,  and  that  the  cost  would  be  i)rohibitive; 
but  he  thought  that  it  would  be  very  fine  for  me 
to  use. 

This  was  enough  to  send  me  at  once  to  Penja- 

!)4 


mill  French  &:  ('o.'s,  in  Hoston,  where  I was  living' 
at  that  time.  Tliis  was  the  largest  jihotograph 
stock-house  in  town,  and  well  known  for  its  helj)- 
fnlness  and  courtesy  to  the  craft.  Here  I was 
soon  fitted  out  with  all  things  needfnl  for  the 
making  of  ])hotogra]>hs.  It  was  one  of  the 
happiest  days  of  my  life. 

31y  first  outfit  consisted  of  a f x .5  camera 
painted  dull  black,  with  no  rising  front,  a remov- 
able gronndglass  back,  and  one  double  jilate- 
holder.  The  lens  was  a big  Darlot  wide-angle, 
which  I know  now  would  "ent  " an  11  \ It  plate 
without  sto])i)ing.  The  trijiod  was  strong  and 


eaiijied  the  lens — no  shutters  those  days — jniL  in 
my  plateholder.  ]nilled  out  the  slide,  and  ga\'e 
an  ex])osnre  of  three  seconds.  Rei>laeing  the 
slide,  I hasteiieil  to  the  closet  of  my  chamber  to 
develop  the  first  exiiosnre  of  iierhaps  five  thou- 
sand which  were  to  follow. 

The  iilate.  develo]ied  with  ferrons-oxalate 
mixed  aeeording  to  directions — soon  began  to 
darken,  inducing  the  thrill  Mhich  no  modern 
tank-deveh  pment  " can  give,  and  which  after 
forty  years'  exjierience.  I feel  as  keenly,  on  the 
development  of  every  plate  or  film,  as  on  fhat 
day.  iMy  instrnetions  were  to  develop  until 
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heavy  enough  to  sit  on.  1 have  it  now,  and  fre- 
(|iiently  use  it.  .V  dozen  of  the  precious  dry- 
plates,  two  trays,  a red-light  lantern  burning  a 
candle,  and  chemicals  com])leted  the  bst. 

I'liere  was  nothing  notable  in  making  m\-  first 
ex])osnr{‘.  I strictly  followed  instructions  and 
atteni])te(l  a snbji'ct  where  there  was  no  necessity 
for  haste  or  ner\(,nsncss.  In  this,  I lliink.  I was 
wiser  than  Mr.  French,  who  in  his  account  of  his 
first  negatii'c-making.  in  .Inly  I’iio'I'o-Fra  Mag.v- 
ziXE.  tells  us  that  he  attempted  a time-exposure 
of  a group  of  six  |)crsons,  one  (,f  tlmni  a hah>i! 
I oiieneil  a window  in  the  second  stor>'.  and  set 
up  my  camera  to  make  a jiicturc  of  I lie  cmiity 
street.  It  was  siinplx'  a “tr>-ont."  Focusing 
carefully  with  open  lcn>.  I ..lopped  it  well  down, 


the  image  all  faded  away,  excejit  the  deeiiesl 
shadows,  then  wash,  put  the  ])lal(‘  in  the  fixing- 
bath.  and  k('c])  it  there,  in  the  dark,  until  there 
was  no  while  on  the  glass-side,  — instrnetions. 
which,  if  followed,  would  be  ])rcll\'  certain  to 
ensure  .success  to  an\'  one,  now  or  any  lime. 

'File  negalixe  was  good,  all  right  in  focusing 
and  timing,  and  defeclix'c  only  in  halation  from 
the  sk>'  fringing  the  roofs  of  sonic  buildings. 

Tims  began  what  has  been  one  of  the  greatest 
jo,\s  i.f  my  life.  I ha\'e  made  it  a point  to  keep  a 
copy  of  cvcr\  )iicliirc  of  any  interest  I hax'c  cvia' 
made,  from  the  little  f x ~>  dcsia'ibcd  here,  to  I he 
loxcly  head  of  a young  girl  I did  the  other  day; 
in  all  I wcnly-fi\'c  large  albiinis,  coni]>rising  a rec- 
ord of  till  fairest  things  I hax'e  seen  anx'where. 


The  Reading-Pose 

A FAVORITE  attitude  imparted  by  the 
amateur  j)hotograjilier  to  his  sitter  is  one 
that  portrays  liim  reading  a book.  Unfortu- 
nately, tliis  pose  is  rarely  convineing.  The  idea 
occurs  to  the  photogra])her  without  thoughtful 
deliberation  and,  for  the  lack  of  some  other  and 
more  appropriate  attitude,  he  suggests  that  his 
sitter  hold  a book  as  if  in  the  act  of  reailing;  but 
the  usually  refpiisitc  distance  of  holding  the  book 
away  from  the  eyes  is  not  considered.  The  nor- 
mal distance  between  the  eyes  and  the  reailing- 
matter  is  about  fourteen  inches.  AVhen,  there- 
fore. the  book  is  held  in  the  lap.  the  distance  is  so 
great  that  actual  reading  becomes  impossible 
and  the  po.se  is  neither  sugge.stive  nor  convincing. 

This  fault  is  not  confined  to  photogra])hers 
alone;  portrait-j)ainters  are  equally  guilty.  The 
Editor  noticed  in  an  exhilntion  of  i)aintings  by  a 
prominent  artist,  held  in  Boston  not  long  ago,  a 
portrait  of  a well  known  citizen  who  was  shown 
seated  in  a chair,  somewhat  stifH\'  and  awk- 
wardly, and  reading  a book  which  he  was  holding 
in  his  lap.  aln)ut  twenty-five  inches  away  from 
his  eyes,  i.e.  fwice  the  normal  distance.  AA’hen 
the  attention  of  the  artist  was  called  to  this 
feature  of  the  ])ainting,  lie  replied  carelessly, 
“AA'ell;  I hadn't  thought  of  that";  and  so  it  is 
with  the  amateur  portraitist  who  gives  this  mat- 
ter little  or  no  thought.  Nevertheless.  PnoTO- 
Er.v  M.\.g.\zixe  has  jmlilished  in  the  past  a 
number  of  portraits  or  genres  in  w hicli  the  sitter 
was  represented  reading  a letter  or  a newsjiaper, 
and  where  the  projier  reading-distance  had  been 
faithfully-  observed  by  the  artists.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  to  jiortray  tlie  sitter  in  the  act  of  readiiiiT 
a book,  even  in  the  proper  way.  is  not  generally 
to  be  recommended,  because  the  1 losition  per 
suggests  neither  comfort  nor  grace.  If  however, 
the  reading-jiose  is  deemed  im|)crative.  then  it 
behooves  the  ])hotographer  to  e.xercisc  his  utmost 
skill.  AA'ith  hearty  co-o])erat ion  ot  the  sitter,  he 
should  arrange  the  inclination  of  the  hea<l,  the 
hand  holding  the  book,  letter  or  picture,  and, 
above  all.  the  direction  of  the  eyes,  so  that  the 
re.sulting  iihotograjih  shall  represent  a succc.ssful 
.simulation  of  the  effect  intended.  Exiierience 
will  demonstrate  that  if  the  reading-matter  is 
held  too  close  to  the  body;  if  the  eyes  of  the  sitter 
are  allowed  to  fall  upon  it  as  in  reality  - instead 


of  being  directed  at  an  imaginary  point  several 
inches  above  the  to])  of  the  book  if  the  ojien 
book  is  not  held  at  the  ])ro])er  angle,  or  if  t he  arm 
is  not  in  some  way  su])ported  so  as  to  complete 
the  illusion,  the  result  will  not  be  i)leasing  or  con- 
vincing. The  face  will  be  disagrceal)ly  fore- 
shortened, and  the  eyes  a]>pear  closed  as  if  the 
sitter  had  fallen  asleej).  Although  painters  are 
])leased  to  associate  the  reading-])ose  with  a por- 
trait, it  is  really  a genre. 

A consistent  variation  would  be  to  let  the  sitter 
rai.se  his  eyes,  without  disturbing  the  po.se  in  the 
least,  and  gaze  into  vacancy  as  if  meditating  uj)on 
what  he  has  just  read.  Still  another  hap])y  varia- 
tion could  be  evolved  if  the  sitter  lowered  the 
book  or  letter — letting  it  rest  in  her  laj)— raise  her 
head  and  look  thoughtfully  into  the  camera. 
The  illnmination  of  the  reading-matter  is  a detail 
that  deserves  careful  consideration.  The  ])hotog- 
rapher  must  realise  that  whatever  the  sitter  is 
su])posed  to  be  reailing  or  examining  is  an 
accessory  that  should  be  judiciously  subordi- 
nated. If  the  open  i)age  cannot  be  .seen  by  the 
beholder,  the  other  or  lower  side  will  be  in 
shadow.  So  much  the  better.  If  the  sitter’s 
attention  is  to  be  centered  in  a book,  one  that 
has  a cover  of  a dark  or  neutral  color  will  be 
found  best  adapted  to  the  general  scheme. 

These  suggestions  a|)j)ly  to  front  tir  tlnee- 
(luarter  views.  .V  side-view  of  the  sitter  engaged 
in  reading  will  require  some  modifications,  which 
the  amateur  worker  will  ajiiircciate  after  a care- 
ful study  of  conditions,  and  at  the  conclusion  of 
a few  jiractical  experiments. 

Winter-Work 

WORKEH.S  vith  no  exjierieiiee  in  wiider- 
photograjihy  may  study  wilh  benefit  the 
many  beautiful  wiiiler-sceues  that  appeared  in 
this  magazine  during  the  iiasi  years.  'I'he  .lann- 
ary  number,  Itt'-in.  contains  a \ery  hel|)fnl  and 
superbly  illnst rated  article  on  winter-landscapes, 
by  AAilliam  S.  I)a\is.  Equally  interesting  and 
instruct i\e  are  the  delightful  and  \aried  |)rize- 
pietnres.  by  wcll-knovn  masters  of  the  art,  in 
two  "Spirit  of  AA  inter"  comjiet  it  ions,  rejirodnced 
in  the  .lime  issues  of  l!)t!)  and  litlS.  .Among 
these  subjects  are  a street-scene  during  a snow- 
storm, a road  in  the  w'oods  and  a coast  ing-seene 
- - all  made  in  the  month  of  February. 
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ADVANCED  COMPETITION 

Closins  the  last  day  of  every  month 

Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  Advanced  Competition 

Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A. 

Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $10.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $2.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Prizes  may  be  chosen  by  the  winner,  and  will  be 
awarded  in  photographic  materials  sold  by  any  dealer 
or  manufacturer  who  advertises  in  Photo-Era  Mag.a- 
ziNE,  or  in  books.  If  preferred,  the  winner  of  a first 
prize  may  have  a solid  silver  cup,  of  artistic  design, 
suitably  engraved. 


Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  free  and  open  to  photog- 
raphers of  ability  and  in  good  standing — amateur 
or  professional. 

2.  Mo  more  than  two  subjects  may  be  en- 
tered, but  they  must  represent,  throughout, 
the  personal,  unaided  work  of  competi- 
tors. Remember  that  subjects  which  have 
appeared  in  other  publications  are  not 
eligible,  nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold, 
or  entered  in  competition  elsewhere,  be- 
fore Photo-Era  Magazine  awards  are 
announced.  Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  surface 
and  sepias  are  not  suitable  for  reproduction,  and  should 
be  accompanied  by  smooth  prints  having  the  same 
gradations  and  detail.  All  prints  should  be  mounted 
on  stiff  boards. 

3.  Unsuccessful  prints  mill  be  returned  only  when  re- 
turn-postage at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  with  the  data. 

4.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker's  name  and 
address,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  name  and  month  of 
competition,  and  should  be  accompanied  by  a letter,  sent 
.sei'akatp:ly,  giving  full  particulars  of  date,  light,  plate  or 
film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop  used,  exposure, 
developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose  return-postage  in 
this  letter.  Data-blanks  sent  for  a 2-cent  stamp.  Be 
sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every  print  ex- 
actly for  what  competition  it  is  intended. 

5.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Piioto-Eka  Magazine,  unless 
otherwise  requested  by  the  contestant.  However,  this 
does  not  prevent  the  i)hotographer  from  disposing  of 
other  prints  from  s>icli  negatives  after  he  shall  have 
received  official  recognition. 

C.  On  account  of  the  present  high  prices  of  paper 
and  cardboard,  competitors  may  send  large  prints 
mounted  with  narrow  margins;  but  in  every  case, 
prints  should  be  protected  l>y  strong,  stiff  boards,  or 
of  a kind  that  bends  slightly  without  breaking.  Large 
packages  may  be  sent  by  e.xpress  (prepaid). 

7.  Competitors  who  have  won  three  first  prizes 
within  a twelve-month,  become  ineligible  for  two 
years  thereafter.  The  too  frequent  capture  of  the 
first  prize  by  one  and  the  same  competitor  tends  to 
discourage  other  participants  and  to  make  the  com- 
petitions appear  one-sided  and  monotonous 


Awards -Domestic  Pets 
Closed  November  30,  1921 

First  Prize:  U.  M.  Schmidt. 

Second  Prize:  H.  B.  Rudolph. 

Third  Prize:  Albert  B.  Street. 

Honorable  Mention:  Wallace  S.  Allen,  George  A. 

Beane,  .Jr.,  Clarence  A.  Bishop,  E.  ,J.  Brown,  Charles 
Burrows,  E.  K.  Einslie,  O.  R.  Gregory,  M.  F.  Ham- 
mond, Margaret  Hough,  Wallace  H.  Kennedy,  W.  X. 
Kincheloe,  Edgar  L.  Kline,  Charles  Lederle,  Rev. 
Leon  M.  Linden,  .John  Maher,  George  S.  Nalle,  H.  B. 
Neal,  Arthur  Palme,  W.  M.  Powers,  .J.  Herbert  Saun- 
ders, .John  Smith,  Kenneth  D.  Smith,  Mrs.  Sterling 
Smith,  Minnie  L.  Snow,  George  A.  Stevens. 


Subjects  for  Competition— 1922 

“Winter-Sports.”  Closes  January  31. 
“Home-Portraits.”  Closes  February  28. 

“ Child-Stuilies.”  Clo.ses  March  31. 
“Still-Life.”  Closes  April  30. 

"Bridges.”  Closes  May  31. 

“Marines.”  Closes  June  30. 

“Landscapes  with  Figures.”  Closes  July  31. 
“Summer-Sports.”  Closes  August  31. 
“Parks.”  (.’loses  September  30. 
“Architectural  Subjects.”  Clo.ses  October  31. 
“Domestic  Pets.”  Closes  November  30. 

“ Indoor-Genres.”  Closes  Decemlier  31 . 


Photo-Era  Prize-Cup 

In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  prize-winners,  the  Pub- 
lisher will  give  them  the  choice  of  photographic  supplies 
to  the  full  amount  of  the  First  Prize  ($10.00),  o”  a solid 
silver  cup,  of  artistic  and  original  design,  su  >ably  in- 
scribed, as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 

Competitors  Should  Mind  the  Rules 

Competitors,  in  the  Advanced  Workers’  and  Be- 
ginners’ Compelil  ions,  are  inclined  to  ignore  some  of 
the  rules,  one  of  which  is  that  the  name  and  address  of 
sender,  also  name,  month  and  kind  of  competition  must 
lie  written  plainly  on  the  back  of  each  print. 
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FIRST  I’HIZK-  DOMESTIC  RETS 


Systematic  Development 

The  writer  .seek.s  to  outline  in  tlii.s  article  a .sy.slem 
of  time  fleveloiimeui  haseil,  for  the  most  part,  upon 
methods  as  set  forth  by  Mr.  .Mfred  Watkins;  whicli, 
in  tlie  hands  of  the  amateur,  will  prohalily  jirodiice  a 
higher  averaim  of  good  negatives,  and  negatives  of 
more  uniform  rpiality  than  by  the  inspection-method. 

This  system  de])ends  upon  the  faci  that,  for  a gi^■en 
develo])er  and  a given  plate,  the  time  of  develo])ment 
bears  a definite  relation  to  the  lemiieratnre  of  the 
developer;  this  relation  is  expressed  (approximately) 

by  the  logarithmic  equation;  U=t2  ~ in  which 
b=time  of  development  at  temperature  of  Ti 
/2=time  of  development  at  tenqieratnre  of  7 • 

7\'  = temi)erature  coefficient  for  an  inteiAal  of  10° 

Fahrenheit. 

N'ote  that  the  temiK'ratnre  coetticicnt  useil  by  Wat- 
kins is  for  10  ( 'enligrade  or  IS'  Fahreidieil .) 

To  determine  K for  a gix'en  develo])cr.  expose  a 
plate  (W  film,  cut  in  halves,  ileveloj)  the  two  |)ieces  m 
develop, -r  of  the  same  composition;  but  at  temiier- 
atnres  from  ten  to  twenty  degrees  apart,  noting  care- 
fully the  "time  of  aiipearance"  in  each  case.  'I'he 
"time  of  appearance"  is  taken  rather  than  the  total 
time  of  develojmient  because  it  i.s  much  easier  to  deter- 
mine with  accuracv.  Then  bv  transposing  the  for- 

fli\ 

miila  given  above.  = I ^ j'/VT  from  which  A max' 

b’  easily  caicniated  b.\-  logarithms. 


It  has  been  found  that  A’  remains  practically  con- 
stant, regardless  of  the  <lihition  of  the  developer,  al- 
though the  total  lime  of  development  of  coiir.se  \aries 
ver\-  considerably.  Ilaxing  ,sol\ed  for  7\  for  the 
<leveloj)er  to  be  used,  the  next  step  is  to  determine,  by 
actual  trial,  the  dilntion  necessary  to  jn-odnce  a neg- 
ali\-e  of  lheilesire<l  (|nalily  in  a rea.sonable  lime-  for 
instance,  twenty  minutes  at  (i.)°  l'\  in  the  case  of  tank- 
develojnnenl . 'I'his  ;iccomplisheil.  a I inie-temper- 
alnre  table  is  calculated  from  the  formnla  given  abox-e. 

d'he  time-tenqx'ral  lire  table  .so  calculated  is  correct 
onl.x-  for  the  brand  of  plate  used  in  the  lest;  it  now 
remains  to  determine  the  "plate-factor,"  the  nnmber 
by  which  the  time  given  in  the  table  mnsi  be  mulli- 
plii'il  in  order  to  gixe  cori'ccl  dex'elopmenl  for  anolher 
brand  of  plate,  as  it  xvill  be  noted  that  the  dcxelop- 
menl-sjieeds  of  dilferent  brands  an-  x ery  dilfei’enl,  I he 
more  rajiid  plates  being,  as  a ride,  sloxver  in  diwcloplng 
than  the  less  rapid.  ,\ow  by  exposing  one  plate  of 
each  of  the  .several  kinds  which  the  xvorkcr  may  xvish 
to  use,  on  the  same  snbjecl.  xvilh  the  same  lighting, 
gixing  riininili'iil  cxiiosincs,  dc\<-lo|iing  in  the  same 
dcx'clo|icr  at  the  same  Icmpcrainrc.  and  noting  I he 
"lime  of  app(>arancc"  of  the  image  on  each  plate,  the 
relative  dc\-clopnient  speeds  of  the  diH'crcnl  brands 
arc  determined.  'I'aking  as  nnily  the  dex  clopnicnl 
speed  of  the  [date  lirst  used,  the  "plali'  factors"  of  the 
other  plates  are  xvorked  out.  \\’hcn  diwclojiing  plates 
of  a ceiiani  brand,  the  lime  as  shown  on  the  limc-lcm- 
|)cralnre  table,  mnlliplicd  by  the  "pla  Ic-i'aclor"  gixi-s 
the  correct  lime  of  <lcx  clo|imcnl . I'his  method  of 
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obtaining  ''plate-facTors"  is  l)ased  on  the  assninplion 
that,  reganlk'ss  of  the  kind  of  jilate,  the  “time  of  ap- 
pearance" in  a given  ileveloper  is  iiroiiortional  to  the 
total  time;  hut  it  may  he  found  necessary  with  some 
])lates  to  calenlate  the  “plate-factor”  liy  full  develop- 
ment. in  ease  the  factor  caicniated  as  above  does  not 
give  the  desired  (piality  of  negati\e.  It  will  he  found 
Mifhciently  accurate  if  the  plates  are  divi<led  into  six 
or  eight  classilicat  ions  and  the  average  factor  for  each 
groii])  worked  out. 

Eqihvalenl  exposure  is  determined  by  the  II  & I) 
s|)eed  numbers  as  furuished  by  the  makers  of  the  jilates. 
d'hese  are,  of  course,  not  absolutely  accurate,  jmrtic- 
ularly  when  com]>aring  i)lates  by  ditt'erent  makers;  but 
will  be  found  sudieienl ly  so  to  in'odiiee  excellent  and 
uniform  negatives  if  I he  “plate-factors"  are  caicniated 
as  <lescribe(l  above. 

Instead  of  using  the  “plate-factors,"  it  is  po.ssible  to 
vary  the  dibit  ion  of  the  developer  to  suit  t he  plate  in 
use  in  such  a manner  that  the  time  shall  be  the  same 
for  all  ])lates. 

In  using  the  .sy.stem  as  outlined  above,  the  |)hotog- 
rapher  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  assumptions  upon 
which  it  is  ba.sed  are  not  absolutely  accurate,  but  an 


aj)]M'oximation,  and  that  it  may  lie  nece.ssary  to  modify 
■some  of  the  conditions  to  suit  some  plates.  In  gen- 
eral, however,  it  will  be  found  to  jiroduce  e.xcellent 
results,  and  has  the  further  ailvautage  of  allowing  the 
])hotograi)her  to  work  out  tables  for  his  jiet  developer 
and  use  the  same  one  for  all  plates,  instead  of  mixing 
nj)  a different  develojier  for  each  brand  in  accordance 
with  the  maker’s  formula, 

.\llex  R.  Gkee,\le.\f. 


Water  in  the  Developer 

WiiAT  proportion  of  water  to  use  in  a developer,  for 
negatives  at  any  rate,  is  ver.N'  largely  a matter  of  choice, 
says  a British  cotemporary.  Some  workers  like  a con- 
ceid rated  .sointiou  because  it  lessens  the  time  to  be  spent 
in  the  darkroom;  others  a<lvocate  liberal  dilution, 
either  on  the  score  of  economy  or  in  the  belief  that  they 
cannot  get  .soft,  harmonious  negatives  without  it.  The 
formuhe  given  by  the  i>late-makers  are,  on  the 
whole,  on  the  strong  side.  If  is  true  that  the  (piantity 
of  water  specified  can  be  halved,  or  even  reduced 
further,  with  no  ill-effects,  nnle.ss  the  more  rapid 
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action  is  so  regarded;  but  ■'till,  they  are  .stronger  than 
they  need  be.  We  .see  no  rea.son  why,  in  any  of  the 
maker.s"  formnlie  which  we  can  recall,  the  cinantity  of 
water  shonid  not  be  donbled.  The  longer  time  taken 
nni't  be  allowed  for.  of  cour.'-e;  but.  If  this  is  done, 
jnst  as  vigoroirs  a negative  can  be  obtained  as  wonid 
be  the  case  if  the  solution  were  used  at  full,  or  even  to 
double,  strength.  Within  wi<le  limits,  the  conirast 
of  the  negative  is  settled,  not  by  the  eom]iosition  or 
.strength  of  the  develojier  at  all:  but  I a-  the  extent  to 
whieli  the  opera  I ion  is  carrie<l,  that  is,  by  the  time 
any  iiarticnlar  (levelojier  is  allowed  to  act.  .V  more 
dilute  (leveloi)er  is  econondeal;  since  the  (|uantily 
iDed,  within  reason,  is  g(jverned  by  the  ease  of  gelting 
the  plate  covered.  We  may  take  it  that  in  all  th- 
ordinary  formula',  there  is  a very  great  excess  of  the 
various  ingredients:  and  if  we  are  accustomed  to  tak  ■ 
three  ounces  to  develop  a half-plate,  we  shall  s' III  ha\-c 
amjile  for  the  pmT>ose.  if  we  lake  one  ounce  and  dilute 
it  with  two  of  water.  .\s  the  developer  slionid  only 
be  used  once,  this  ])rcvents  pouring  so  much  acti\-c 
developer  down  the  drain. 


Developing  by  Clear  Light 

.V  RECENT  issue  of  J)rr  Phoiofiraph  says  that  David, 
many  years  ago.  remarked  that  in  case  of  necessity  one 
might  develop  plates  by  candlelight  if  he  would  |il;ice 


his  light  under  the  developing-bench.  The  develop- 
ment of  highly  .sensitive  jdates  and  papers  without  red 
light  always  depends  upon  the  white  light  being  used 
at  the  greatest  possible  distance  away,  ami  indirectly. 
H\en  tlie  rinsing  after  development  must  be  done  very 
rajildly  and  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  .sensitiveness 
ceases  quickly  after  being  placed  in  a fresh  acid  fixing- 
bath.  The  progress  of  ilevelo])ment  is  decidedly  easier 
to  control  in  white  light,  especially  for  ])hotogra])her.s 
who.se  sight  is  not  good.  For  amateurs  the  work  is 
often  very  tedious  nut  il  they  take  up  some  new  iirintiug- 
process:  nevertheless,  one  can  think  of  nothing  more 
agreeable  than  to  be  able  to  make  iirlnts  imlependenl ly 
of  daylight  and  to  develop  ])lales  without  a darkroom. 

Such  heljis  with  candlelight  were  long  ago  rccom- 
memled;  but  these  generally  were  of  no  [iraclical  utility; 
for  when  we  proceed  in  the  order  dcs<'ribed  the  degree 
of  light  that  strikes  ujxm  the  |)latc  depends  upon  the 
rellecting-ca|)acity  of  the  furnishings  of  the  room,  the 
I'olor  of  the  w:dls  and  their  distance;  and  other  sources 
of  light  may  occur  which  w ill  not  be  w ithout  elfcet  when 
highly  sensitive  i)lales  arecx[)oseil  to  them  for  a time, 
.VII  such  aids  must  be  tested  imli\ idually ; then  il 
must  always  be  consiilcred  whether  the  mode  of  lighting 
is  adequate  for  perfect  control  of  dcveloprTicnt . If 
one  wishes  to  be  fully  lu'otecled  when  developing  by 
clear  light,  the  ))lates  should  be  treated  with  a pre- 
liminary bath  of  safrauiu.  as  recommended  by  Liip|)o- 
( 'r:iuuT.~-l‘liotoiira jiJn'xclir  Humisrhiiii. 
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SUBJECT  FOR  NEXT  COMPETITION 

ADVANCED  WORKERS 


Advanced  Competition — Child-Studies 
Closes  March  31,  1922 

Ix  si'ing  the  matter  of  competitions  for  1922  my 
attention,  it  occurred  to  me  that,  perhaps,  in  the  past, 
we  liad  overlooked  a subject  tliat  was  closer  and  dearer 
to  us  than  any  other — the  children.  To  be  sure,  all 
are  not  hles.sed  with  little  ones  to  photograph;  hut  I 
venture  to  say  that  there  are  relatives,  friends  or 
neighbors  who  would  co-operate  gladly  with  regard  to 
supplying  attractive  subject-material.  There  is  no 
need  to  make  great  preparations,  nor  to  make  a picture 


we  may  become  more  eager  to  help  the  little  ones  to 
laugh  and  play. 

Obviously,  the  photographic  outfit  is  important; 
but  the  camerist  who  owns  a modest  equipment  need 
not  feel  that  his  neighbor  with  a reflecting-camera 
will  ontdi.stance  him  completely.  The  fact  is,  the 
worker  hiimself  is  more  likely  to  be  the  deciding  factor 
in  the  success  of  the  picture  than  the  camera.  How- 
ever, other  things  being  equal,  a reflecting-camera  is 
best  suited  to  the  requirements  of  child-study  photog- 
raphy. The  opportunity  to  view  the  subject  right  side 
up,  and  up  to  the  moment  of  e.xposure,  is  a distinct 
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of  the  child  or  children  a.  stiH",  fornnd  affair.  The  child 
must  be  at  ease  and  ha])py;  <jthervvise.  the  sort  of  child- 
stiiilies  that  we  wish  to  .see  cannot  be  obtained. 

Of  first  consideration,  is  the  true  j)ortrayal  of  the 
chilli.  Artificiality,  or  a posing  for  effect,  will  rob  the 
picture  of  the  sweetness.  sinq)licity  and  charm  that 
should  characterise  childhood.  rid’ortimately,  there 
are  those  v ho,  by  force  of  circumstances  beyond  their 
control,  cannot  lielp  retlei-ting  the  po\erty,  unha])pi- 
ness  anil  even  fear  in  which  t he\'  li\e.  It  is  a .sad  com- 
mentary on  existing  methods  that  an,\'  child  should  not 
be  able  to  enjoy  its  birthright  of  health,  laughter  and 
play.  However,  much  as  we  regret  the  situation,  it  is 
life;  and  its  portrayal  by  the  intelligent  camerist  may 
do  much  to  help  the  children  recei\-e  some  mcirsiu’e  of 
their  heritage.  'I’hci-efore,  in  looking  for  snbjects  let  the 
worker  tell  the  truth,  i)hotogi’a])hically,  whether  it  be 
bitter  or-  sweet.  It  will  do  us  all  good;  and,  in  turn. 


advantage,  'riien,  too,  the  focal-i)lane  shutter  enables 
the  worker  to  take  care  of  the  matter  of  ex'posure  more 
accurately,  owing  to  the  large  nurnher  of  s[)eeds  that 
may  be  obtitined.  In  short,  for  tho.se  that  can  afford  it. 
the  reflect ing-carner'a  is  the  most  sittisfactory  eqitip- 
ment.  Of  the  marry  exeellerrt  moilels  of  vest-pocket 
and  coat-pocket  cirmerjts,  thei'e  are  several  that  are 
well  e(|ui])ped  for  the  work  in  hand.  Unle.ss  the  sub- 
ject is  itr  very  r-rrpid  motion,  these  cameras  will  meet 
every  reqrrirernent.  Of  coirr.se,  the  view-finder  must  be 
depetrded  ir])on  irr  ca.ses  where  thei’e  is  no  groundglass. 

direct  view-firrder  is  of  great  help.  Those  who  own 
box-carner-as  need  not  feel  that  they  are  unable  to  com- 
Iiele  for  lack  of  projicr  eqrripnrerrl . Although  it  is  of 
distirret  advantage  to  nse  the  best  obtainable  outfit, 
the  intelligent  use  of  a box-camera  with  a meni.scus- 
lerrs  may  enable  the  worker  to  win  a jirize  as  (piickly 
as  the  owtrer  of  a reflecting-camera.  It  may  be  said 


truthfully  tluit  any  camera,  used  iutelligently,  will 
serve  to  make  a good  child-study;  hut  the  worker  must 
stay  well  within  the  limitations  of  his  outfit  and  not 
attempt  to  do  that  which  is  heyond  the  ojitical  and 
mechanical  capacity  of  his  camera. 

Now,  what  do  we  mean  by  a child-study.^  Exactly 
what  the  word  signifie.s — the  study  of  the  child.  If  we 
are  to  study  the  child,  we  shall  have  to  admit  that  we 
cannot  well  avoid  a consideration,  pictorially,  of  the 
child  from  early  morning  to  bedtime.  There  is  the 
hath,  dressing  and  undressing,  hreakfa.st,  preparation 
for  school,  outdoor-games  iii  summer  and  winter,  in- 
door-amnsements,  tri])s  into  the  country,  |)icnics,  and 
finally,  in  the  end,  bedtime  again.  In  the  child's  day 
there  may  he  laughter  and  tears,  success  and  failure, 
delight  and  disappointment — all  of  which  the  skilful 
camerist  should  attem|)t  to  rec'ord  with  true  arti.stic 
feeling  and  a])preciation. 

It  shotild  be  remembered  that  composition  is  a very 
important  factor  in  a good  child-study.  No  matter 
how  delightful  a chilli's  face  may  be.  if  an  obtrusive 
background  detracts  from  the  center  of  interest  or  the 
position  of  the  ])rincipal  subject  is  i)oor,  the  result  is 
virtually  a failure  from  the  artistic  viewimint.  To  be 
sure,  such  a picture  may  be  highly  i>rizefl  by  the  maker 
and  by  tho.se  who  know  the  suliject.  However,  in  .send- 
ing ])ictures  to  these  competitions,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  a true  ])icture  has  an  nniver.sal  a]ii>eal.  In 
it,  personality  and  local  interest  are  overshadowed 
entirely,  with  the  result  that  it  is  a delight  to  the  be- 
holder whether  he  lives  in  the  Enited  States  or  in 
Europe,  .\lthough  a child  makes  an  appeal  that  few 
can  resist,  nevertheless,  the  worker  shoulil  not  lean  too 
heavily  on  this  for  the  succe.ss  of  his  ])icturc.  If  to  the 
interest  and  appeal  of  his  subject  he  adds  good  comjxisi- 
tion  and  technique,  he  has  increased  his  chances  at  the 
hands  of  our  jury,  or  any  jury.  Sometimes,  a clever 
title  helps  to  win  favor  in  certain  cases.  In  this  com- 
petition. arti.stic  and  technical  merit  alone  are  to  lie  the 
deciding  factors.  In  other  words,  the  picture  that  com- 
bines best,  all  the  rciiuirements  of  the  competition, 
will  receive  the  liighest  award  of  the  jury. 

The  intelligent  worker,  especially  if  he  be  blessed 
with  children,  knows  the  wealth  of  subject-material 
that  he  has  at  hand.  However,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
that  must  find  it.  let  me  offer  a few  suggestions  which 
may  lead  to  other  and  better  ones.  city-phiygronnd 
or  recreation-center  offers  much  excellent  subject- 
material  in  rather  concentrated  form.  'I'he  camerist 
must  i)ick  and  choose  under  difficult  conditions.  There 
will  be  hundreds  of  children  when  he  neeils  only  otie  or  a 
small  group.  However,  the  task  is  an  interesting  one, 
to  say  the  least.  Obviously,  the  aim  should  be  to 
avoid  making  the  subject  ai)pear  .self-conscious  or 
"camera-shy".  If  the  picture  may  be  obtained  with- 
out the  subject  being  aware  of  it,  so  much  the  better. 
Of  Cf)urse.  there  arc  times  when  the  hearty  and  ha|)[)y 
co-oj)erali(.ti  of  the  snl.ject  is  necessary  to  the  success  of 
the  picture. 

The  home  offers  the  best  "huutiug-ground"  for  child- 
studies.  There  is  likely  to  be  a naturalness  about  a 
home-made  child-study  that  is  lacking  in  pictures  of 
children  made  in  public  or  in  the  exeitenient  of  a Sun- 
day-school picnic.  .V  child  must  be  natural  and  hapi)y 
to  yield  a good  |)ictiire.  .\las.  that  any  other  kind  of 
picture  cmdd  be  madel 

Often,  pets  help  greatly  to  make  a chihl-study  a 
greater  delight  to  the  beholder.  I’osed  pictures  shouhl 
not  be  attempted.  It  is  the  fpiiek  gras|)  of  an  o|)por- 
tnnity  that  enables  the  camerist  to  obtain  a picture 
with  the  necessary  spontaneous  ami  truthful  apjjeal. 
It  is  for  him  to  get  his  subject-material  together  and 


let  it  alone  until,  of  it.self,  it  forms  the  desired  group  or 
composition.  To  be  sure,  this  may  appear  to  be  a long, 
roundabout  method;  but  it  is  the  only  one  that  is  the 
surest  with  subjects  that  cannot  be  controlled.  It  is 
impossible  to  obtain  satisfactory  residts  by  threats, 
■scoldings  or  force.  Either  let  your  sulijects  compose 
themselves  naturally  and  await  the  p.sychological  mo- 
ment, or  else  do  not  make  the  attempt.  Some  children 
make  excellent  models  and  will  do  exactly  as  the 
cameri.st  directs;  but  most  of  them  do  not.  (ilder  ones 
will  usvially  “l)lay  the  game"  delightfully,  provided  that 
the  worker  takes  them  into  his  confidence  and  explains 
his  purpo.se.  At  best,  the  making  of  child-studies  is 
tilled  with  problems  artistically  and  otherwise;  but. 
then,  it  is  well  worth  the  effort.  In  all  i)robal)ility, 
there  will  have  to  be  many  attemi)ts  and  many  dis- 
api)ointments;  but  when  a good  ijicture  is  obtained, 
fiiudly,  the  triumph  and  pleasure  will  be  permancTit. 

Some  workers  have  had  very  good  success  by  using  a 
Hash-lanq)  or  other  artificial  illuminant.  However,  iu 
most  ca.ses,  the  display  of  .so  much  paraphernalia  and 
the  fear  of  the  "Irang"  tend  to  frighten  the  little  sub- 
jects and,  in  my  o])iuion,  it  is  best  not  to  use  it.  .\ 
little  care  and  thoughtful  planning  will  do  tiiucIi  to 
solve  the  problem  and  make  this  comi)etitiou  a real 
l)leasure  for  ns  all. 

.Vs  I have  said  before,  the.se  comiretitions  are  a .source 
of  dee])  .satisfaction  to  all  concerned.  Certainly,  the 
])rizes  offered  are  not  sufficient  to  cause  so  many  to 
send  ])ictures.  It  is  Tiiore  like  one  large  family  whose 
individual  mend)ers  contribute  to  a common  fund  to 
benefit  the  wliole.  Each  month,  the  Editors  feel  that 
they  have  learned  much  of  \';due;  and.  from  letters 
received  from  contributors,  they  know  that  a juize  or 
honorable  mention  iu  a I’iioto-Er.x  Coiui)etition  is 
considered  to  be  worth  the  very  best  effort,  and  it  is 
\-alued  accordingly.  .VII  of  this  ])roves  that  it  is  not 
always  money  tliat  in,s])ire.s  men  or  women  to  do  their 
be.st.  May  our  large  family  inerea.se,  ami  may  we 
all  grow  photographically.  Let  us  remember  that 
honest  effort  and  high  standards  win  every  time. 

A H.  B, 


Flashlight- Apparatus 

The  occasional  worker  with  flashlight  is  I'arely 
])ro])erly  equip|)ed  for  his  task  and  therefore  usuall\' 
a])j)roaches  it  with  some  degree  of  lre|)idatioii.  Many 
of  the  lam|)S  designed  for  use  with  exi)losive  |iowder.' 
have  the  inechanism  exi)o.sed  to  the  flame,  with  the 
residt  tluit  they  become  corroded  ;iud  unreliable,  the 
.si)rings  losing  their  resiliency  anil  failing  to  ignite  the 
match  or  caj).  It  is  a wise  precaution  to  clean  all  mov- 
ing iiiuis  as  soon  as  possible  after  use,  ;iud  to  wra|)  the 
lain])  iu  waxed  ])a])er  before  jiultiug  it  away-  thus  sav- 
ing valuable  lime  when  the  call  eoines.  In  ease  of 
failure,  il  is  aiKisable  to  be  pro\ided  with  an  alternate 
means  of  igiiil  ion,  and  I heri'  is  none  bet  ter  I li.-iu  a I ufl  of 
guncotton,  which  can  be  endiedded  in  the  |)owder  and 
touehed  olV  with  a lighted  tajier  lixed  at  the  end  of  a 
long  rod  or  walking-stick.  Toni'h-]ia jier  is  qiiile  etl'ee- 
live  if  bone-di',\';  but  as  il  lakes  siwerai  seconds  for  the 
sparks  to  reach  the  |iowder,  there  is  a risk  of  llii-  groiqi 
being  s])oiled  by  some  of  the  nieuibers  walchiiig  the 
lain]).  Cimcotton  or  jiyroxyline  can  be  obtained  from 
any  photo-dealer  who  carries  a full  line  of  jirofessional 
siijijilies.  f'or  safi-ly's  sake,  each  liifl,  about  the  size 
of  a iiiilmeg.  should  be  carried  iu  a.  separate,  corked 
vial  or  short  test-tube.  Tin-boxes  should  not  be  used, 
as  then'  is  the  possibilil\'  of  a sjiark  being  struck  when 
opening  or  closing,  lirilish  .loiinidl. 
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BEGINNERS’  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 

Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  Beginners’  Competition 
Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A. 


Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value,  $2.50. 

Second  Prize:  Value,  $1.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Subject  for  each  contest  is  “Miscellaneous” ; 
but  original  themes  are  preferred. 

Prizes,  chosen  by  the  winner,  will  be  awarded  in 
photographic  materials,  sold  by  any  dealer  or  manu- 
facturer who  advertises  in  Photo-Era  Magazine,  or  in 
books. 

Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  open  only  to  beginners  of 
not  more  than  two  years’  practical  camera-activity, 
and  whose  work  submitted  here,  is  without  any 
practical  help  from  friend  or  professional 
expert.  A signed  statement  to  this  effect  should  ac- 
company the  data. 

2.  VVorkers  are  eligible  so  long  as  they  have  not 
won  a first  prize  in  this  competition.  Winners  of  the 
first  prize  automatically  drop  out  permanently,  but 
may  enter  prints  in  the  Advanced  Class  at  any  time. 

3.  Prints  eligible  are  contact-prints  from  234  x 3J4 
to  and  including  334  x 534  inches,  and  enlargements 
up  to  and  including  8x10  inches. 

4.  Prints  representing  no  more  than  two 
different  subjects,  for  any  one  competition,  and 
printed  in  any  medium  except  blue-print,  may  be 
entered.  They  should  be  simply  and  tastefully 
mounted.  Subjects  which  have  appeared 
in  other  publications  are  not  eligible, 
nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold,  or 
entered  in  competition  elsewhere,  be= 
fore  Photo=Era  Magazine  awards  are 
announced.  Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  sur- 
face paper  and  sepias  are  not  suitable  for  reproduction, 
and  should  be  accompanied  by  smooth  prints  that 
have  the  same  gradations  and  detail. 

5.  U7isuccessfid  prints  will  he  returned  only  when  re- 
turn-postage at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  with  thedata.  Criticism  at  request. 

0.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Photo-Era  Magazine,  unless 
otherwise  requested  by  the  contestant.  Ilovyever,  he 
may  dis|)Ose  of  other  prints  from  such  negatives  after 
he  sliall  have  received  official  recognition. 

7.  Each  print  entered  must  hear  the  maker's  name,  ad- 
dress, instructions,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  the  name 
and  month  of  the  competition,  and  should  be  accompanied 
by  a letter,  sent  separately,  giving  full  particulars  of 
date,  light,  plate  or  film,  make,  type,  and  focus  of  lens,  stop 
used,  exposure,  developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose 
return-postage  in  this  letter.  Data-hlanks  sent  for  S-cent 
stamp.  Be  sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every 
print  for  what  contest  it  is  intended. 

8.  On  account  of  the  present  high  prices  of  paper 
and  cardboard,  competitors  may  send  large  prints 
mounted  with  narrow  margins,  but  in  every  case,  prints 
should  be  protected  by  strong,  stiff  boards,  or  of  a 
kind  that  bends  slightly  without  breaking.  Large 
packages  may  be  sent  by  express  (prepaid). 


Awards — Beginners’  Competition 

(Closed  November  30,  1921 

First  Prize:  C.  M.  Lamphere. 

Second  Prize:  Carl  F.  Aim. 

Honorable  Mention:  Airs.  L.  A.  Culvertson,  Vernon 

Jackson,  Melvin  C.  Parrish,  Andrew  Torino,  Leroy 
AVhitaker. 

“It’s  too  Messy  ’’ 

Not  very  long  ago,  I received  a package  of  pictures 
that  were  unusually  well  composed  and  well  printed. 
The  .sender  wished  to  know  if  he  were  eligible  to  com- 
jiete  in  the  Beginners’  Competition  on  the  strength  of 
the  pictures  he  had  submitted  for  examination.  I re- 
plied that  he  was  eligible  provided  he  had  exposed, 
developed  and  printed  the  pictures  himself,  without 
assistance  of  any  kind.  In  a few'  days,  he  answered 
that  he  had  made  the  exposures;  but  that  a professional 
photo-finisher  had  done  the  rest.  Moreover,  he  added, 
that  the  developing  and  printing  of  pictures  was  a 
bother  and,  besides,  “it’s  too  messy”. 

It  is  evident  that  there  are  still  some  beginners  and 
advanced  amateurs  who  assume,  without  actual  experi- 
ment, that  the  operations  nece.s.sary  to  finish  a picture 
involve  much  time,  effort  and  “a  mess”.  The  fact  is 
that  photograjihy,  tt)-day,  requires  no  darkroom  so  far 
as  the  amateur  is  concerned.  It  is  po.ssible  to  develop  a 
roll  of  exposed  film  in  a tank  and  make  prints  without  a 
“messy”  darkroom.  A space  no  larger  than  two  by 
three  feet  is  all  that  is  needed  to  dev'clop  and  print  the 
popular  sizes  of  roll-films.  In  my  ow'ii  experience,  I 
found  that  the  top  of  an  old  .steamer-trunk,  up  in  the 
attic,  gave  me  jilenty  of  space  to  finish  my  pictures, 
even  before  the  days  of  the  developing-tank.  Gaslight- 
[lapers  may  now  be  used  with  very  little  trouble.  Those 
who  seek  the  minimum  of  effort  will  find  that  there  are 
sel.'-toning  papers  Avhich  need  only  hypo  to  fix  them. 
If  it  is  desired  to  reduce  the  finishing  of  jiictures  to  the 
least  effort  and  "me.ss”,  it  can  be  done;  but  those  who 
know,  will  say  that  by  so  doing  one  is  cutting  the  enjoy- 
ment of  photograjdiy  exactly  in  half. 

The  darkroom  of  the  up-to-date  amateur  is  very 
different  from  the  darkroom  of  ten  or  twenty  years  ago. 
In  fact,  “workroom”  is  often  a better  name  for  it.  The 
idea  of  a hot,  stuffy,  ill-smelling  black  “hole  in  the  wall” 
is  still,  in  .some  ((iiarters,  the  jiopular  conception  of  a 
darkroom.  J'heii  again,  the  idea  iirevails  that  a dark- 
room requires  virtually  as  many  chemicals,  bottles, 
scales,  etc.,  as  a drug-store.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
have  one  chemical  in  bulk  in  the  modern  amateur’s 
darkroom.  I’hotographic  chemicals  are  now  placed 
u|)on  the  market  A'ery  much  as  canned  soups,  with  the 
result  that  he  who  wishes  to  assume  no  responsibility 
mei-ely  “adds  water  and  serves”.  It  is  a direct  answer 
to  the  man  who  decided,  without  knowing  the  facts, 
that  tinishing  |)ictnres  was  “too  mes.sy”. 

J'here  are  usuall.v  two  groui)s  of  beginners  or  ama- 
teurs in  a community.  One  groiqi  is  enthusiastic,  inter- 
ested and  eager  to  learn  all  there  is  to  know  about  pho- 
tography. The  other  group  is  interested  only  in  the 
finished  ])rints  and  the  qiiicke.st  and  easiest  way  to 
obtain  them.  To  the  former,  no  photograiihic  opera- 
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tion  is  “messy”  because  the  individuals  see  the  direct 
application  of  the  chemical  principles  involved  to  i>ro- 
duce  a good  picture.  In  short,  the  “mess”  is  out  of 
photography  so  far  as  they  are  concerned.  This  is  as  it 
should  be.  One  of  the  reasons  that  considerable  mis- 
conception stilt  exists  with  regard  to  the  darkroom  is 
that  many  do  not  even  take  the  trouble  to  read  about  it. 
To  develop  a film  or  plate,  to  them,  can  mean  only  one 
thing — a "messy"  darkroom.  As  in  so  many  other 
things,  ignorance  is  responsible. 

It  may  be  said — truly.  I think — that  amateur- 
photography  is  no  longer  "messy”.  Perhaps,  we  may 
put  it  better  this  way,  that  amateur-photography  is 
only  as  "messy”  as  the  individual  camerist  cares  to 


be  the  work  of  the  sender.  Of  what  benefit  would  it 
be  to  any  camerist  to  submit  a picture  that  he  had  not 
developed  and  printed.^  If  we  .said  that  the  print  were 
overexposed  or  imi>roperly  fixed,  how  could  he  profit 
by  our  desire  to  help  him?  If  a photo-finisher  did  the 
work,  he  would  not  even  know  what  developer  or  grade 
of  paper  was  used.  To  be  sure,  he  might  derive  some 
benefit  with  regard  to  composition;  but  that  is  virtually 
all.  Moreover,  it  wouhl  not  be  fair  to  others  to  expect 
them  to  do  all  their  own  work  and  then  accei>t  a i)rint 
from  another  entrant  that  was  made  by  a professional. 
In  fact,  in  the  large  salons  of  the  I'nited  States  and 
Euro|>e,  it  is  a.ssnmcd  that  every  contributor  sends  his 
own  work.  Were  it  otherwise,  all  exhibitions  woidd  lose 
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make  it.  I have  seen  darkrooms,  or  workrooms,  that 
were  as  light,  airy  and  attractive  as  any  room  in  the 
house.  The  "dark”  had  been  taken  out  of  darkroom 
and  no  photographic  process  required  the  old-time  rc<l- 
lamp.  The  developing  was  done  by  tank,  and,  when 
printing,  a soft  yellow  light  prevented  fogging  of  the 
pajjer.  The  iloor  of  the  room  was  kept  open  and,  like- 
wise. a window  at  one  end.  .so  that  the  ventilation  was 
excellent.  The  only  "mess"  that  could  be  made  woidd 
be  by  the  worker  himself. 

.\fter  all.  the  beginner  or  amateur  who  begins  his 
photographic  career  with  a fear  of  "mes.sy"  developing 
or  [irinting.  is  to  be  pitied  rather  than  censured.  I'he 
facts  in  tlie  case  prove  that  photfigraphy  rerjuires  no 
more  paraphernalia  than  the  makingof  electrical  exjieri- 
ments  or  brass-work;  and.  in  the  end.  the  results  are 
very  much  in  favor  of  photograidiy.  If  for  no  other 
reason  than  expense,  it  is  of  advantage  to  the  camerist 
to  do  his  own  photo-finishing.  From  observation,  I 
know  that  thcise  who  do  their  own  work  grow  to  en  joy 
it  more  and  more.  It  is  not  "the  same  old  thing"  e\ery 
time.  Each  rfill  of  film  or  dozen  of  plates  is  a new  [irob- 
lem  and  tfi  solve  it,  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
liranches  of  photography. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  call  attention  to  the  rule  that 
stipulates  that  the  picture,  from  start  to  finish,  must 


their  educational  and  artistic  \alne.  In  amateur  foot- 
ball or  baseball  it  is  considered  unfair  and  un.s|iortsman- 
like  to  enqiloy  a “ringer-in”  or  outside  player  who  is 
not  a regular  member  of  the  college  or  team.  In  a [)hysi- 
cal  or  mental  comiK'tition  of  any  kind  each  contestant 
.should  rely  n|>on  his  own  resources  and  skill.  No  man 
is  jmiged  the  winner  who  reaches  the  lop  by  using  the 
work  of  ot hers  to  gain  thejn'i/.e.  Let  t he  beginner  stand 
or  fall  by  his  own  nna  ided  effort. 

Nothing  is  "messy"  that  we  like  to  do.  'I'liose  who 
enjoy  ])hol ograjdiy  and  derive  the  greatest  pleasure 
from  it  arc  those  who  were  di'lighteil  to  "mess  things 
H])"  until  they  gained  the  exp('rience  and  skill  to 
finish  their  picture's  with  the  Ic.ast  amoiml  of  lime  .ami 
effort.  'I'here  is  tremendous  satisfaction  in  being  able 
to  do  ,a  tiling  well  oneself.  'I'hc  owner  of  a motor-car 
obtains  more  pleasure  from  it  when  he  knows  that  he  is 
able  to  meet  an\-  mechanical  (anergenev.  lie  is  in  a 
far  liaj)[iier  frame  of  mind  than  I he  ow  ner  who  does  not 
dare  ride  wit  hunt  a chauffeur.  So  it  is  wi  I h I lie  a ma  I cur 
l)liotogra|)her  who  is  unable  c\-cn  to  make  a bine  print 
without  |irofession.al  aid.  It  will  pay  ever\-  beginner 
“to  mess”  for  a few  weeks,  after  which  he  will  know  the 
delight  of  the  simiilc,  clean  and  satisfactory  incllioils  of 
modern  darkroom-less  [iliotogra|)hy. 


A.  II  U. 


SPEKD-DEMONS 


CARL  F.  ALM 


SECOND  PRIZE BEGINNERS’  COMPETITION 


Cold-Weather  Development 

Every  winter,  we  receive  prints  which  show  the 
results  of  excessive  ninlerdevelo])ment.  I'pon  inquiry, 
we  find  that  tlie  operation  was  conducted  during  very 
cold  weather  and  in  places,  indoors,  where  the  tempera- 
ture was  hjw — forty  degrees  or  less.  In  most  cases,  the 
intelligent  amateur  realises  that  chemical  action  is  re- 
tarded hy  cold  weather  and  very  pro])erly  .seeks  to 
bring  the  developing-solution  up  to  ahoid  sixty-five 
degrees  and  to  keep  it  there;  hut  they  are  not  always 
succe.s.sful.  It  is  all  very  well  to  heat  tlie  develo])ing- 
solution  to  about  sixty-five;  hut  unle.ss  provision  is 
made  to  kee])  it  at  that  temi)erature,  and  if  if  is  allowed 
to  go  down  to  sixty  or  less,  before  tank-develojuneid  is 
completed,  the  result  will  be  greatly  underexposed 
plates  or  films.  If  the  ])lace  where  develojiment  is  car- 
ried on  is  a steadily  cold  one — in  a cold  cellar  or  cold 
attic,  for  instance — it  is  a gooil  ])lan  to  lieat  the  develop- 
ing-solution  to  a little  more  than  the  required  tempera- 
ture and  place  the  taidc  with  the  solution  in  a kettle, 
pail  or  other  rece|)tacle  containing  hot  water,  so  that 
the  .solution  imiy  be  maintained  at  about  sixty-five  for 
the  necessary  perioil.  Of  course,  it  is  well  to  test  the 
developing-solution  in  the  tank  with  a hand-thermom- 
eter before  proieeding  with  the  work.  If  higher  than 
sixty-five  degrees,  the  solution  can  easily  be  cooled. 
It  is  well  to  ]jlace  the  larger  container  with  the  hot 
water  on  a stool  or  chair,  so  that  it  may  not  come  in 
contact  with  the  floor  where  it  is  always  cohlest. 

d'he.se  suggestions  :q)])ly  al.so  to  factorial  develop- 
ment, which  is  based  upon  the  lime  of  a])pearance  of 
I he  image  when  using  a given  developer.  .Mthough  it 
is  ])ossible  to  develo])  a plate  or  film  ii]  a solution  of  less 
than  the  re(|iiircd  tcm])crature  by  lengthening  the  time 
of  the  o|)cralion,  it  is  better  to  i)ostpone  develojuuent 
milil  conditions  are  favorable,  or  the  ex])o.seil  material 
may  be  sent  to  a |>rofe.ssional  photo-finisher  for  develo]i- 
mcnl  if  Ihei'c  is  need  of  haste. 

'riicn*  arc  .some  developing-agents,  like  hydroiininone, 
that  are  cither  sluggish  or  lifeless  y hen  cold;  but  pyro- 
s<ida  or  nietol  w ill  be  found  \ ery  desirable  as  develo])crs 
In  cold  went  her. 

'I'lie  fixing-solution  shouhl  not  escajic  similar  atten- 
tion; for  if  at  first  it  is  of  a fairly  high  t(unperaturc  and 


is  allowed  to  pow  cold  and  go  much  below  sixty  degrees, 
its  action  will  he  greatly  retarded.  Naturally,  if  so 
cohl  as  to  cau.se  crystals  to  form,  its  action  will  be 
greatly  weakened  and  thorough  fixation  may  not  take 
place  at  all. 

Development  of  iilates  or  films  in  a tray  or  an  open 
receptacle  does  not  present  the  difficnlties  of  the  tank- 
method.  With  tolerably  warm  solution,  the  process  of 
the  work  may  be  watched  by  whatever  darkroom- 
illumination  is  at  hand.  Still,  it  is  well  to  ii.se  the 
proper  precaution  in  order  that  the  temperature  of  the 
solutions  mav  not  go  below  sixtv  degrees. 

W.  A.  F. 

Portable  Lights 

There  are  many  occasions  on  which  some  form  of 
artificial  light  is  needefl.  and  very  often  there  is  some 
objection  to  the  use  of  any  form  of  flashlight,  either  be- 
cau.se  of  the  risk  of  firing  curtains  or  other  fabrics,  or 
the  deposit  of  white  dust.  In  such  cases,  magnesium 
ribbon  is  a very  efficient  substitute,  reeiuiring  no  lamp 
or  other  appliance  besides  a clip  (to  prevent  burning 
the  fingers)  anil  a damp  clofh  or  tray  to  catch  any  hot 
ash.  The  liest  way  to  use  the  ribbon  is  to  plait  several 
strands  together,  and  these  may  be  further  secured 
with  a twist  or  two  of  very  tine  flower-wire.  The  ad- 
vantage of  this  plan  is  that  not  only  is  the  time  of  ex- 
jHisurc  reduced,  but  a continuous  light  is  obtained;  for 
if  one  straTid  is  extingnished  it  is  immediately  relighted 
b,\-  the  others.  In  order  to  obtain  good  combustion 
it  is  necessary  that  the  ribbon  have  a clean  silvery  sur- 
face, which  can  be  obtained  by  drawing  it  once  or  twice 
between  a piece  of  folded  emery  paper  held  between 
thumb  and  finger.  Sharply  defined  shadows  can  be 
avoided  by  wa\  ing  the  magnesium  torch  from  side  to 
side  during  eximsure,  — The  Hritixh  Joiirital. 

A Novel  Use  for  Empty  M-O-  Tubes 

.\  SM.M.L  piece  of  sjiotige  in.serted  in  empty  M.Q. 
Tubes  anil  soaked  with  as  much  water  as  the  sponge 
will  hold,  makes  an  excellent  hnmidorwhen  placed  in 
a I.IOX  of  cigars. 

Clax's  Bogel. 
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Finger-Prints  Without  a Camera 

Mh.  Leslie  Dintox  writing  in  "Dactyl- 

ography," points  ont  that  an  easy  method  of  making 
very  good  finger-prints  is  l>y  ex|)osing  a ]>iece  of  Seltona 
pajier  to  <layliglit  until  it  becomes  almost  Idack.  im- 
pressing the  finger  on  it  for  three  seconds,  and  then 
immersing  the  pajier  in  a solution  of  iiotassinm  perman- 
ganate. The  finger-print  then  shows  up  black  on  a 
white  ground.  The  paper  can  lie  waslual  in  water  for 
a few  seconds,  and  placed  in  a hypo  solution  (four  ounces 
to  the  pint)  for  half  a minute,  washed  and  dried.  The 
method  has  the  advantage  of  not  soiling  the  fingers; 
there  is  no  ink  to  clog  up  the  ridges  and  whorls  of  the 
skin.  The  result  is  clear  and  permanent,  and  also  liears 
magnification. — H.  fiREEX',  in  The  Brilish  Joiinuil. 

A Photo-Astronomical  Feat 

By  study  of  spectra  about  certain  stars.  Dr.  Harlow 
Shapley,  director  of  Harvard  College  observatory, 
states  that  he  has  discovered  a new  substance  which 
has  been  callec]  "nebulum."  'I'his  discovery  he  made 
through  photograiihs  which  show  a s])ectrum  not  known 
to  exist  on  any  other  body.  Stars  ordinarily  were  made 
up  of  the  .same  substances  that  were  known  to  exist  on 
the  earth.  The  study  of  "nebulum"  has  opened  new 
possiliilities  for  the  astronomer. 

.\ccelerated  Action  of  Ilydroquinone  by 
Addition  of  Phenosafranin 

Dr.  Li'ppo-Cr.vmer  has  given  in  Dcr  Phnfoi/ra ph  a 
report  of  his  investigations  with  ])henosafranin.  in 
which  he  found  that  a small  addition  of  this  substance 
to  a hydroquiuone-develojier  hastens  its  action  in  a 
way  closely  aiiproaching  that  of  metol-hy<lroquinouc. 
It  should  be  remarked  tliat  the  phenosafranin  iiossesses 
no  develo])ing-action  in  itself,  and  hence  the  metol  con- 
tained in  a M.(T  mixture  cannot  be  substituted  by  it  ; 
but  the  cpiantity  of  hydroquinone  must  be  increased, 
using  as  much  of  the  latter  as  of  the  two  when  mixed 
and  then  adding  a little  .safra  nin,  which  will  give  a 
quick  developer  that  may  be  used  several  times  in  suc- 
cession. Lup])0-Cramer  gives  the  following  formvda: 


Hydroquinone 20  grammes  12  drams 

Sodium  sulphite  (dry) .>0  " 2 oz. 

Water ' . .lOO  ccm.  17  " 

Potassium  carbonate  7.5  grammes  (!  " 

Potassium  bromide 2 " .5(i  grains 


For  use.  one  jiart  cf  this  concentratecl  solution  is 
'lilutid  with  four  jiarts  of  water.  The  phenosafrauin- 
solution  (1:2000)  should  not  be  added  ilirectly  to  the 
concentrated  developer,  as  in  so  doing  a part  of  the 
dye  would  be  precipitated.  'I'lie  most  |)ractical  way  is 
to  add  the  iihenosafianin-solution  to  the  water  to  thin 
the  ileveloper.  using  10  to  12  ccm.  (.‘50  to  40  droiis)  of 
the  solution  for  each  100  ccm.  (.‘5  ounces)  of  vatcr. 
If  it  is  desired  to  ii  crea.se  great  l.\-  the  speed  of  the  devel- 
oper. use  half  the  quantity  of  bromide. 

.\ccording  to  Liip|io-rramer.  this  has  about  the 
same  practical  effect  as  a pure  metol  develoj.’cr  of  simi- 
lar composition  and  has  an  eijual  quantity  of  develop- 


ing-material; but  metol  has  a stronger  effect  at  the 
start.  The  jdienosafranin-hydroiiuinone  develo])cr  is, 
therefore,  not  an  e(|uivaleut  substitute  for  one  that 
contains  .5  jiarts  metol  and  7 jiarts  hydro(|uinone. 

Pholoyra ph  ischc  II u mlKcha ii . 

Color-Sensitiveness  of  Ordinary  Plates 

Our  ordinary  silver-liromide-gelatine  ])lates,  as  is 
well  known,  are  only  sensitive  to  blue  and  violet,  al- 
though there  is  also  a very  unim])ortaut  sensitiveness 
to  green,  which  for  general  work  is  not  worth  consider- 
ing. Some  years  ago  it  was  ])oiided  out  that  this  green- 
■sensitiveness  might  be  utilised  by  enqiloying  a yellow 
(tartrazin)  filter  and  giving  an  exposure  of  lOt)  to  tltto 
times  the  normal  without  filter.  However,  this  plan 
could  be  used  oidy  where  the  time  of  exposure  is  of  uo 
importance. 

IMe.ssrs.  .1.  G.  Cajistjitf  and  K.  IL  Bullock,  iu  making 
.some  scientific  investigations,  iliscovercd  that  ordinary 
bromo-gelatine  jilates  could  be  given  a |»anchromatic 
sensitiveness  by  bathing  in  a solution  of  .sodium  bisul- 
phite  and  sub.seipieut  washing  for  thirty  hours.  Further 
experiments  with  Eastman  films  showed  that  by  in- 
creasing the  time  of  washing  the  color-sensitiveness 
also  increa.seil.  'I'lie  addition  of  alkali  to  the  wash- 
water  reduced  the  washing  time  and  also  iuereaseil  the 
sensitiveness,  h'ldlowing  is  the  course  of  treatment: 
Bathing  in  solution  of  sodium  bi.sul])hite 


.5:100 10  minutes 

Washing .5 

Bathing  iu  0.2  per  cent  solution  of  sodium 

bicarbonate .5 

Washing o 


Experiments  with  sodium  sul])hite  were  unsuccessful 
but  succeeded  with  sulphurous  acid,  h'rom  this  it  ap- 
pears that  the  sensitisiug-cifect  is  due  to  sulphurous 
acid  contained  in  the  sodium  bisulphite. 

Sinjile  Metal  Plateholders 

.V  WRITER  ill  The  Brilis-h  Joiinial  does  a scr\ ice  to 
call  attention  to  several  important  facts  with  regard 
to  metal  plateholders.  'I'lie  single  metal  platcholder 
has  become  increasingly  poimlar  of  late  .vears  among 
hand-camera  users,  and  iu  some  respects  it  has  ail- 
vantages  to  offer  over  more  elaborate  ]iatlcrus.  as  re- 
gards the  cost,  weight  and  frccilom  from  tin'  Icmlency 
to  warp  from  <lamp.  One  |)oiiil.  however,  is  essential 
in  its  use  if  fogged  [dates  are  to  be  aroided;  the  re-in- 
sertion of  the  slmlter  into  the  slide  after  the  plate  has 
lieen  ('Xiiosinl.  should  alw:i.\s  be  done  vi‘i',\'  sr|iiar(d.v, 
and  not  from  one  corner,  as  this  lends  to  depress  the 
light-t ''aj).  allowing  the  admission  of  st  ra,\'  light.  'I'he 
other  day  we  were  asked  to  lud[i  in  diagnosing  tlie 
cause  of  some  plates  whii-h  were  very  badly  fogged 
along  one  edg-c  the  Iroulile  was  eventually  traced  to 
I his  i-areless  insertion  of  the  slide  ('are  should  also 
lie  taken  to  see  t hat  t In  slide  fit  s st  ra  ig'ht  int  o it  s groove 
in  the  [da  tidiohler  We  have  seen  [diotogra;diers  who 
insert  the  slide  with  a wolddiiig  back  and  forward 
motion  that  tends  to  allow  the  admission  of  light. 
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OUR  CONTRIBUTING  CRITICS 


A KETKEATrXG  TIDE 

YOUR  CRITICISM  IS  INVITED 


\V.  II.  POTE 


WItoeter  sends  the  best  criticism  (not  over  150  words) 
before  the  last  day  of  the  current  month,  will  receive  from 
us  a three-month  subscription  to  Photo-Era  Mag.\zine. 

The  winning  criticism,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  first  one 
printed  below.  Criticism  shonld  be  helpful  and  courteous. 

Tkchnicat.dy,  the  print  seems  to  he  nearly  perfect. 
Perhaps,  a slight  underexposure  ami  overdevelop- 
ment is  indicated  by  lack  of  detail  in  the  very  deepest 
shadows  and  in  the  highest  lights.  The  cup  and  the 
front-edge  of  the  table  appear  chalky,  and  a few  shad- 
ows on  the  blouse  are  .solid  black. 

Aside  from  technical  excellence,  I can  find  little  in 
the  print  to  commend.  The  row  of  plates  on  the  rail, 
and  the  light-colored  sole  of  the  boy's  enormous  wooden 
shoe  might  have  been  toned  down  a liit.  They  con- 
stantly draw  attention  from  the  boy.  Attention  is  very 
lightly  held  to  the  main  subject,  anyway,  since  I cannot 
see  enough  of  his  face  to  satisfy  myself  that  he  really  is 
a "Dear”  little  Dutch  boy.  Besides,  I don’t  approve 
boys  sitting  on  the  table  while  eating,  although  maybe 
it's  being  done  in  Holland. 

'I'o  sum  up,  the  onl,\-  iioint  of  interest  in  the  picture 
is  the  boy,  and  that  intere.st  is  greatly  weakened  by  his 
averted  face  and  t he  too-munerous  acce.ssories  of  insist- 
ent tone.  If  the  exposure  had  been  made  a few  mo- 
ments later,  after  he  had  poured  his  cup  of  milk,  or 
while  he  was  doing  it,  the  other  jiarts  of  the  picture 
reduced  in  tone  so  as  not  to  claim  too  much  attention, 
a.  convincing  iireseutation  of  a "Dear,  Little,  Dutch 
Bov”  might  liave  rcsidted. 

C.  II.  Drake. 


It  is  much  easier  to  jiick  flaws  in  a good  picture  than 
it  is  to  make  that  jiicture  To  me,  the  outstanding  fault 
with  this  really  charming  print  is — its  lack  of  unity. 
Had  the  rail  on  which  the  plates  above  and  cup  and 
spoons  below,  been  left  out,  the  interest  would  have 
been  concentrated  on  the  boy,  who  is  supposed  to  be 
the  principal  object;  but  is  it  -so.^  The  composition 
would  have  been  simplitied  into  a triangle,  with  w’ide 
ba.se,  and  interest  concentrated  therein;  the  boy’s  face 
would  have  been  more  visible,  which  would  have  added 
attraction.  I do  not  like  the  foot  being  amputated, 
and  think  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  shown  the 
support  of  table,  which  would  have  stabilised  the  effect. 
The  bottom  of  the  visible  foot  is,  perhaps,  too  light 
and  a little  out  of  proportion.  The  rail,  table-top  and 
its  frame  furnish  too  many  parallel  lines.  The  print 
shows  that  time,  thought  and  work  were  expended 
u])on  it. 

.1.  E.  Carsox. 


The  subject  has  interesting  possibilities.  There  is  too 
much  contrast  and  not  enough  roundness.  The  plate- 
rail  and  table-edge  ent  throngh  the  picture  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  composition.  The  four  |)lates  above  not 
only  exaggerate  this  and  tend  to  render  the  composi- 
tion a little  top-heavy,  bnt  they  destroy  that  simplicity 
which  the  subject  (lemands.  Some  light  judiciously 
reflected  upward  from  t he  lower  left  would  have  reduced 
the  severity  of  the  talde  edge.  It  would  also  have  added 
rounilness  to  the  boy’s  leg  and  figure,  and  somewhat 
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lightened  the  tone  of  the  lilouse  and  cap  wliich  are  too 
dark.  Trimming  along  the  top  of  the  plate  rail  and 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  from  the  left  will  improve  the 
composition. 

St.\nley  Shirk. 


As  many  pictures  show  obvious  results  of  too  much 
preparation,  so  “A  Dear,  Little,  Dutch  Hoy,”  show.s 
that  its  author  has  extended  much  thought,  care  ami 
arrangement  in  what  she  may  consider  a successful 
pictorial  composition.  The  picture  seems  to  be  over- 
loaded with  objects,  although  a kitchen  or  a pantry 
is  naturally  replete  with  culinary  utensils,  plates,  cups, 
etc.  necessary  for  the  household.  If  made  in  Holland, 
the  picture,  even  with  the  little  l>oy  wearing  his  caji 
indoors,  may  be  correct.  ,\.t  that,  the  arti.st  could  have 
taken  liberties,  as  others  do — the  boy  might  have 
worn  a lighter  suit  and  no  caj)  at  all.  The  rail,  for  the 
time  being,  could  have  been  tinted  with  watercolor  so 
as  not  to  form  a lilack.  horizontal  line  in  the  ])icture. 
Miss  Wotkyns  will  doubtless  appreciate  this  sugges- 
tion. The  big,  wooden  shoe  is  an  eyesore.  How  easily 
the  shadow  of  .some  intervening  object — of  course,  out- 
side of  the  picture — couhl  have  been  thrown  upon  the 
brightly  lighted  side  of  the  big  shoe!  The  loaf  of  bread 
seems  superfluous  in  the  jiicture:  and  the  bowl  in  the 
boy’s  lap  might  also  have  been  omitted.  The  boy’s 
face  is  turned  away  a little  too  much,  for  the  proper 


effect ; Init  the  motive  is  a good  one.  I w'ould  not  change 
the  boy’s  attitude,  except  as  suggested. 

George  E.  Wheeler. 

As  Good  as  a Photographic  Story 

A CoNGRESSM.XN  tclls  liow  years  ago  he  was  far  away 
from  home  ami  ran  out  of  money.  He  had  a Masonic 
charm  on  his  watch-chain,  and  he  noticed  that  a fellow- 
traveler  in  the  smoker  wore  a similar  charm.  Sitting 
down  lieside  the  stranger,  he  said  confidentially: 
“Hrother,  I am  up  agaimst  it.  Gould  you  let  me  have 
a hundred  dollars  till  I get  back  home?” 

His  casual  travel-companion  <lid  not  hurry  into  an 
assent,  sort  of  weighed  the  matter  back  and  forth  and 
looked  him  over  pretty  carefully,  but  finally  hamled 
him  the  hiindreil  from  his  roll,  at  the  .same  time  giving 
his  addre.ss.  The  money  was  returned  iironijitly  when 
the  Gongressman  got  home. 

■^’ears  afterward  the  two  men  met  at  a gathering  of 
Ma.sons  at  Pittsburgh,  and  recalled  the  incident. 

“Say,”  sai<l  the  man  who  lent  the  money,  “I  want, 
to  tell  you  .something.  When  you  met  me  on  that  train 
wearing  a Masonic  charm.  1 was  not  a.  Ma.son  at  all. 

I had  found  the  charm  and  put  it  on  my  chain.  on 
thought  I was  ,a  Mason,  however,  and  I was  ashamed 
tf)  have  you  think  I wonhln’t  help  a brother  in  <listress. 

I joined  the  Ma.sons  soon  afterwards,  but  I wasn't  a 
Mason  then.” 

"Jast  between  us,”  said  the  Gongressman,  "I  was 
not  then  a Mason  either.  I was  wearing  my  father’s 
watch.” 
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OUR  ILLUSTRATIONS 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 


A SOMEWHAT  Hiifainiliar  portrait  of  Washington 
oToets  the  recipient  of  the  February  issue,  this  year. 
Tliose  who  are  accnstoined  to  see  the  Stuart  portrait, 
may  not  at  once  recognise  the  “greatest  American  of 
them  all’’  in  the  ])ainting  by  James  Peale  (see  front- 
cover  and  page  7!));  but  it  is  one  of  an  unusually  inter- 
esting series  of  i)hotogra])hic  reproductions  prepared 
specially  tor  this  magazine  by  Philip  H.  Wallace  than 
whom  there  is  no  sincerer  admirer  of  the  hero  of  Valley 
Forge,  and,  incidentally,  no  truer,  practical  American, 
With  the  observance  of  Washington's  birthday,  the 
twenty-second  of  February,  every  real  American, 
native  and  naturalised,  should  appreciate,  in  the  fullest 
sense,  the  signiticance  of  allegiance  to  this  country,  the 
duty  lie  owes  it — not  alone  in  spirit,  but  in  actual  per- 
formance. His  motto  should  be,  America,  first,  la.st 
and  always.  Else,  it  were  better  that  he  take  up  his 
abode  in  the  country  that  has  for  him  a stronger  appeal, 
and  where  he  would  be  happier  and  not  an  incongruity. 

To  the  admirer  of  the  life  and  character  of  Washing- 
ton, the  several  ])ictures  and  effigies,  ]>hotographed  .so 
admirably  by  Mr.  Wallace,  will  be  a source  of  pro- 
found interest,  particularly  as  no  two  of  them  arc  alike 
in  portrayal  and  expression.  No  data. 

As  the  readers  of  J’hoto-Era  Magazine  know  very 
well,  Kenneth  D.  Smith  is  a photographer  of  .striking 
ability,  and  has  produced  work  of  eminently  high 
artistic  quality.  He  has  been  a successful  participant 
in  our  monthly  competitions,  for  the  past  five  years, 
and  has  caiitured  many  prizes.  His  specialty  is  the 
great  outdoors  in  winter  when  the  great  s[)orts  are 
going  on.  Here  he  is  in  his  element.  The  pictures  that 
illustrate  his  camera-tri])s  in  the  White  Mountains  of 
New  Hampshire  in  winter,  featured  in  this  issue,  were 
made  without  special  preparation,  and  amid  weather- 
conditions  as  he  found  them.  Consequently,  the  pic- 
torial element  may  be  lacking  in  many  of  them:  but 
they  are  excellent,  technical  records,  and  as  such  they 
are  intere.sting  and  valuable. 

Data:  All  the  exiiosures  were  made  in  March,  with  a 

X -ly!  Anlo-(iraflex  Camera,  Rev.  Rack,  and  same 
lens  at  sto])  of  F;'S,  at  the  Sliced  of  I 40  second:  tank- 
developed  with  pyro,  and  jirints  on  Enlarging  Cyko 
Flat  ami  (flossy  Argo. 

For  the  oiiportunity  to  reproduce  the  house  (at 
Fredericksburg,  ^'irginia),  page  HI.  where  Washington 
was  made  a Freema.son,  November  4,  IT.i'i,  we  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  Charles  O.  Lawton,  of  Roston,  who 
kindly  lent  ns  the  original  print.  It  was  given  him  by 
a friend,  but  without  any  information  as  to  its  author- 
ship: lienee,  no  data. 

The  illustrations  of  the  article  by  Fhil  M.  Riley  are 
explained  in  the  text-pages  Stf  to  Si).  These  pictures — 
part  of  larger  negatives — will  be  of  great  benetit  to  those 
workers  who  have  not  ,V('t  learned  the  art  to  produce 
an  artistically  successful  picture  from  a larger  and 
unsatisfactory  one.  Many  a .serious  worker  has  dis- 
carded ]>rints  which  <lid  not  a])peal  to  him  on  account 
of  lack  of  pictorial  interest  due  to  careless  spacing  or 
grouping  of  parts.  After  having  read  Mr.  Rile\-’s 
practical  article,  lie  may  lie  induced  to  recover  those 
inditferent  prints  and,  b\-  intelligent  trimming — as 
demonstrated  by  Mr.  Riley-  be  able  to  produce  pict- 
ures that  will  be  suriirisingli-  attractixe. 


One  of  the  most  consistent  pictorial  contributors  to 
the  pages  of  Photo-Era  Magazine,  for  the  past  fifteen 
years,  and  a three-time,  first-prize  winner,  is  Alfred  W. 
Cutting.  He  was  deemed  worthy  to  write  the  story  of 
“My  First  Photograph,”  which  in  interest  and  stimulus 
will  be  found  eipial  to  others  which  have  preceded  it. 
The  picture  which  repre.sents  Mr.  Cutting’s  first 
camera-experiment,  page  9,5,  does  not  seem  to  presage 
eminent  technical  ability;  but  subsequent  efforts,  as 
exemplified  by  the  “Village-Choir,”  page  96,  certainly 
justified  the  hopes  of  the  young  camerist  when,  in  1881, 
he  gazed  with  feelings  of  astonishment  and  disappoint- 
ment upon  the  initial  result  of  his  future  avocation, 
a view'  of  Worcester  Square,  at  that  time  an  exclusive 
residential  quarter  of  the  Hub. 

Data:  Village-Choir — historically  costumed  choir  at 
centenary  of  the  erection  of  the  First  Parish  Church, 
Waylami,  Massachusetts,  Feb.  2.5,  1915;  interior  of 
church;  12.30  p.m.;  cloudy;  light  from  twm  large  side- 
windows;  8x10  Century  camera;  Voigtlander  & Son 
Euryscope;  10-inch  focus;  at  F/16;  3 .seconds;  8x10 
Stanley  plate;  hydro;  contact-print  on  Willis  & Cle- 
ments Platinotype  jiaper. 

Among  other  meritorious  pictures  by  Mr.  Cutting 
that  have  appeared  in  Pikito-Era  are  the  follow'ing: 
"Pond-Lilies,”  illustration  for  poem  by  Agnes  Lock- 
hart Hughes,  October,  1906;  “The  Village-Choir,” 
first  prize,  “General”  competition.  May,  1915;  “In 
War-Time,”  first  prize,  “Interiors  with  Figures”  comp., 
.Inly,  1915;  “A  Rusy  Morning  in  Tangier,”  first  prize, 
“Street-Scenes”  comp.,  August,  1915;  “Pro.serpine” 
(nude),  October,  191.5;  “The  Sun-Dial”  (nude),  Novem- 
ber, 1916;  five  illustrations  to  his  article  “A  Simple 
Method  of  Photography,”  April,  1918;  “The  Fawn,” 
January,  1920;  “Lining  up  for  the  Race,”  August.  1920. 


Advanced  Workers’  Competition 

Although  the  bond  of  intimaev  and  attachment 
that  exists  between  a human  being  and  a domestic  pet 
is  not  expressed  very  decidedly  liy  the  artist  of  “His 
Majesty,”  page  9!),  the  jiictiire  wins  by  suggestion,  and. 
certainly,  by  the  beauty  of  the  subject,  also  by  the 
convincing  display  of  technical  skill.  The  allotment  of 
space  and  the  treatment  of  the  setting,  with  the  con- 
sequent contrast  and  impre.ssiveness  of  this,  the  most 
stately  and  graceful  of  all  aquatic  birds,  are  wxirthy  cf 
unstinted  praise. 

Data:  September.  4.30  p.xi.;  good  sunlight:  Com- 
pact Gratlex  CiJ4  x T'e-infh  R.  & L.  Tessar  Ic, 

F,  4.5;  stop,  F’  li.,5;  1 20  second;  Eastman  N.C.  Film; 
Eastman  Kodak  Dev.  Powders;  Artnra.  Carbon  Rlack 
(7-time  enlargement). 

“Sleepy  Jack.”  jiage  100.  affords  an  expression  skil- 
fully caught  by  his  master,  H.  R.  Rudoliih.  In  spite 
of  the  portrayal  of  the  unusual,  the  artist  has  con- 
veyed, in  an  admirable  degree,  the  character  of  the 
dog's  coat.  The  position  of  the  model  was  well  cho.sen. 
so  that  he  fills  the  allotted  s]iace  very  satisfactorily. 

Data:  September,  !)  ,v.M.;  in  shade;  5x7  Graflex: 

Sj^i-inch  R.  & L,  Tessar;  stop,  F 4.5:  1/25  second; 
Stanley  plate;  pvro  (tray);  enlarged  (part  of  negative) 
on  P.Sl.C.,  No.  2 Rromide. 


lit) 


The  serious  dignity  of  "Sinljiul."  page  1(11,  a willing 
and  admirable  sitter,  is  captivating.  Tliis  domestic 
pet  enables  the  artist  to  achieve  a remarkably  fine  and 
weli-composed  portrait,  and  one  with  due  consideration 
for  the  aristocratic  appearance  of  Sinbad’s  costume. 

Data:  Persian  cat;  in  the  house;  Decembers,  19‘2(); 
bright  sunlight;  1..‘50  p.m.;  Auto-Draflex  x 
Rev.  Back,  Long-Focus;  ‘21(1  m.m.  focus  Goerz  Dog- 
mar;  at  F/(>.3;  l/2o  second;  Eastman  Graflex  Film; 
Dev.  Powders  in  ,5x7  tank;  enlarged  and  redeveloped 
on  Royal  Bromide.  Light  from  lower  part  of  window 
was  cut  off.  Background  was  dark  and  some  <listance 
back.  No  retouching  film. 

Beginners’  Competition 

('.  E.  L.vmphehe,  a camerist  of  obviously  artistic 
comprehension  anil  executive  aljility,  shows  how  a 
coramonplace  object,  like  a di.sfigureii  tree  (page  10.5), 
may  be  invested  with  beauty.  In  his  effort  to  accom- 
plish this,  he  was  effectively  aided  by  storm-clouds. 
Were  he  a more  exi)erienced  worker,  Mr.  Lamphere 
would  doubtless  have  handled  his  theme  a little  ilitfer- 
ently — by  choosing  a viewpoint  so  as  to  iliminish  the 
space  at  the  left  of  the  injured  tree  and,  possibly, 
produce  a composition  in  accordance  with  tlie  steel- 
yard design.  In  atmospheric  quality  and  poetic  feel- 
ing, “.Storm”  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

I)ata:  August,  1921;  (i  p.m.;  Eastman  Xo.  1 (2j^  x 

33^),  using  a portrait-attachment;  R.B.  lens;  stop, 
I .S.  4;  1 2.5  second;  Eastman  X.C.  Film;  tank-dev.; 
M.Q.;  enlarged  on  P.M.C.  Xo.  (I. 

Designedly,  consciously,  or  otherwise,  ('arl  F.  .Vim 
produced  an  admirably  arranged  speeil-picture,  in 
"Speed-Demons,”  page  10(i.  The  beholder  must 
remember  that  this  camerist — as  well  as  the  author  of 
the  preceding  picture — has  had  less  than  two  years' 
technical  experience,  and,  therefore,  criticism  of  his 
efforts  should  be  tempered  with  leniency.  The  j)er- 
spective  of  the  line  of  cyclists  is  siqierb;  so,  too.  are  the 
clearness  of  definition,  the  feeling  of  rapid  motion,  and 
the  general  character  of  the  scene.  Had  the  young 
artist  been  slightly  elevated,  the  line  of  the  racers  ami 
the  row  of  houses  in  the  background  would  have  been 
better  separated  which  would  have  greatly  improved 
the  artistic  effect.  X'evertheless,  the  result  is  highly 
complimentary  to  (Mr.  .Vim's  ability  and  judgment. 

Data;  .Se|)tember  .5.  1!)21;  3. .30  p.m.;  weak  smdight; 
3Mxl3;i  Auto-firaflex  Revolving  Back,  7>«-inch  B.  & 
L.  Tessar  Ic;  at  F 4. .5;  l/fISO  .second;  Si)eed  Graflex 
plate;  pyro;  print.  .Vrtura  Iris  .V;  Elon-Hydro;  the 
racers  were  traveling  ajipr.  (it)  miles  per  hour. 

Example  of  Interpretation 

lnE  subject  for  March — “Ghild-Studies” — is  not 
oidy  a fascinating  one,  but  will  call  forth  the  partici- 
pants utmost  ability,  patience  ami  resourcefulness. 
The  exami>le  of  this  class  of  work,  on  page  102,  by 
Mrs.  II.  G.  Reed,  will  stimulate  the  ambitious  com- 
petitor to  do  his  best.  Data:  Made  on  front-j)orch; 

noon:  bright  light;  stop.  T.S.  8;  Hammer  334  x 4' j 
Blue  Label  plate;  Rytol;  tray-dev.;  .Vzo  .V,.V.  print. 

Our  Contributing  Critics 

.V  voi’.vG  worker,  desirous  to  i)rofit  by  sapient  and 
helpful  criticism,  f>ffers  a imonusing  ])icture  on  page  108. 
Data:  The  f)cean.  near  Swampscott,  Mass.;  .fuly  28, 

1921:  .5.30  P.M..  stamlaril  time:  briglit  light;  S'o.  3 
’334x434'  Folding  .Vnsco;  Wolleusak  F/7..5  .Vuastig- 
uiat;  434-inch  focu>;  at  full  opening;  1 2.5  .second; 
I'.astman  film;  .Metol-H \ dro;  jirint  on  .Vrtura  Iris  B. 


A Winter  Vacation  for  the  Camerist 

We  are  glad  to  give  space  to  the  following  article 
on  winter-sports  prepared  for  us  by  the  Boston  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  Piioto-Eh\  M.uj.xzine  is  eager  to 
convince  amateur  and  ])rofessional  photographers  that 
the  camera  may  be  u.sed  with  splendid  results  during 
the  winter-months. — Editor. 

Ble.\k  winter  is  fast  being  converted  into  a vaca- 
tion-sea.son  in  Xew  Englaml,  and  the  current  year 
])romises  a carnival  of  winter-sports  \in|)recedented  in 
.Vmerica.  A large  number  of  New  England  summer- 
re.sort  hotels,  in  co-operation  with  railroads.  Chamber's 
of  Comirrerce  atrd  other  agencies  interested  in  the  devel- 
opnrerrt  of  a winter-time  tourist-irrduslry,  have,  tlu'ough 
concerted  action,  arranged  to  irrovide  a series  of  winter- 
time-irleasirres,  cottrmencitrg  with  Christ trras-week  and 
corrtimiing  through  the  snow-])eriod  into  the  month  of 
March.  iVlatty  communities  have  brrilt  ski-jrtmjrs  and 
toboggan-slides  in  anticiiration  of  the  fir.st  snowfall. 
The  hotels  and  r-ailroarls  have  jointly  issued  a winter- 
sjrorts  book,  to  be  di.stributed  by  the  Boston  Chamber 
of  Conurterce,  in  which  they  invite  the  pleasure-lovers 
of  Vmerica  to  cotrre  to  X'ew  England  for  a snowtirne- 
vacation  and  to  re|)lenish  their  "storage-battery"  of 
ener-gy  and  to  conserve  their  health  against  (he  likeli- 
hood of  “bad  colds.” 

Skiing  has  been  irrtroduced  ])ermaueutly  into  the  list 
of  activities  and  trow  inchrdes  all  forms  of  the  famous 
.8candinavian  s])ort,  skiing  proper;  ski-jiiring,  both  by 
horses  artd  automobiles;  artd  ski-jum|)ing;  snow,shoe- 
trailing;  ice-skating;  ice-hockey;  curling;  icc-lishing: 
tobogganirrg  and  all  the  outfloor-.s])orts  inchtding 
photography  that  may  be  eirjoyed  in  the  winter-, season. 
Xo  le.ss  jrleastrre  is  aflorded  in  the  indoor-ganres  and 
pastimes  that  are  jrrovided  to  while  away  the  long 
wirrter-evenirrgs.  The  hotels  that  have  joined  in  the 
movement  have  had  imi)rc,s.sed  rqion  them  the  necessity 
to  provide  such  al)undant  warmth  both  of  fuel  and  Ijed- 
clothing  that  their  visitors  will  always  wish  to  return. 

The  hotel  winter-rates  generally  will  be  somewhat 
below  their  regular  summer-rates,  which  is  eciuivalent 
to  a substantial  reduction,  considering  the  extra  cost 
of  furnishing  fuel,  ad<litional  bcd<liiig  and  extra  fooil. 
'File  railroads  have  announced  a co-o])erat ion-scheme 
that  has  not  been  experienced  in  Xew  Englaml  in  many 
years.  Rates  ratiging  as  low  as  twenty  i)er  cent  reduc- 
tion for  an  organised  ])arty  of  fifty  or  more  irersons  have 
been  announced  by  the  Boston  & Maine  Railroad  and 
substantial  reductions  for  organi.sed  party-movements 
have  been  authorised  by  all  Xew  England  railroads. 

It  is  planned  lo  provide  a .series  of  w iuter-.s])orts 
entertaiTimeuts  on  so  large  a scale  as  to  attract  national 
attention  ami  to  transmute  the  pastime  into  a national 
game.  With  the  wides])read  advertising  that  such  a 
])rogram  the  first  year  w ill  umloubte<lly  create  for  itscit. 
it  is  confidently  believed  that  .Vmerica  will  look  toward 
Xew  England  in  future  years  as  its  |)riuci])al  vacation- 
land  just  as  it  looks  to  Xew  England  to-day  as  its  fa- 
vorite summer  vacation-land.  However,  it  is  realised 
that  for  the  first  year  of  such  a prctculious  i)rogram,  it 
is  nece.s.sary  to  stimulate  artificially  the  hoiel-i)atrouage 
of  those  communities  who  are  planning  for  the  first 
t ime  lo  keej)  open  t he  coming  season;  ami,  consc(|uenl  ly, 
neighborhood-clubs.  Sunday  .schools,  fralcrnal  organisa- 
tions. lodges,  camera-clubs  ami  all  kinds  of  bodies  are 
planning,  in  Southern  Xew  England,  to  provide  out ings 
for  their  members  this  coming  winter  iii  the  winter- 
sports  territory. 

IMaces  which  have  amionnccd  their  inicntion  lo  keep 
oi)cn  for  the  pleasure  of  the  w iiiter-\  isitor  imdude: 
Bethel  Inn,  Bctlad,  Maine;  Mansion  House  ami  Rlccar 


Inn,  Poland  Springs,  Maine;  Portland.  Maine;  Augusta, 
Maine;  Presidential  Inn,  Conway,  New  Hampshire; 
Hotel  Randall  and  Kearsarge  Hall,  N.  Conway,  New 
Hampshire;  Russell  Cottages  and  Abbott  Farm,  Kear- 
sarge, New  Hampshire;  The  Bellevue  and  Alaple  Villa, 
Intervale,  New  Hamijshire;  Gray’s  Inn,  Iron  Mountain 
House  and  Eagle  Mountain  House,  Jackson,  New 
Hampshire;  Berlin,  New  Hampshire;  Laconia,  New 
Hampshire;  Waterville  Inn  and  Cottages,  Waterville 
Valley,  New  Hampshire;  Hanover  Inn,  Hanover,  New 
Hampshire;  Peckett’s  On-Sugar-Hill,  Franconia,  New 
Hampshire;  Hotel  Bristol,  Bristol,  New  Hampshire; 
Shattuck  Inn,  .laffrey.  New  Hampshire;  New^jort 
House,  Newport,  New  Hampshire;  New  London  Inn, 
New  London.  New  Hampshire;  Fitzwilliam  Tavern, 
Fitzwilliam,  New  Hampshire;  Woodstock  Inn,  Wood- 
stock,  Vermont;  Waterbury  Inn,  AVaterbury,  Vermont; 
Brandon  Inn,  Brandon,  Vermont;  New  Fullerton  Inn, 
Chester,  Vermont;  Lafayette  Hotel,  Gorham,  New 
Hampshire;  Mount  View  Inn,  Gorham,  New  Ham])- 
shire;  The  Newport  House,  Newjrort,  Vermont;  The 
Arco  Inn,  Arlington,  Vermont;  The  Northfield,  E. 
Northfield,  Mass.;  Hotel  Barton,  Barton.  Vermont; 
Mt.  Aeolus  Inn,  E.  Dorset,  Vermont;  Hale’s  Tavern, 
Wells  River,  Vermont;  The  South  Royalton  House,  S. 
Royalton,  Vermont;  The  Adnabrown,  Springfield,  Ver- 
mont; The  Elm  Hotel,  Charlestown,  New  Hampshire; 
The  St.  Johnsbury  Hoirse,  St.  John.sbury,  Vermont; 
The  Park  Inn.  Northfield,  Vermont;  Green  Mountain 
Inn.  Stowe,  Vermont;  The  Wind.sor  House,  Windsor, 
Vermont;  'I'he  Iluntoon  House,  North  Sutton,  New 
Hami)shire;  CheLsea  Inn,  Chelsea,  Vermont;  Park  View 
Hotel.  Chelsea,  Vermont;  New  Avenue  Hotel,  St. 
John.sbury,  ^’ermont;  Hotel  Welden  and  Mansion 
House,  Greenfield,  Ma.ss.;  Williams  Inn,  Williamstown, 
Mass.;  Hotel  Vermont,  Burlington,  Vermont. 

Further  ])articulars  will  lie  furnished  gladly  by 
Denny  B.  (!oode,  .secretary.  Convention  and  Tourist 
Bureau.  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Bo.ston,  Mass. 


Objectionable  Highlights 

De.\h  Editor:  I read  your  sizzling  editorial  in  Janu- 
ary. It's  an  eye-oi)cner.  sure!  I have  just  such  a ]iic- 
ture.  It  was  given  me  by  a.  photo-picturist,  who  has 
shown  his  photograjihs  in  slons  (.salons)  here  and 
abroad.  He  is  mighty  [iroud  of  his  success.  It  is  an 
enlargement  on  bromide  jiajicr  and  hangs  in  my  den. 
It  has  a small.  Iirass  label  at  the  liottom  of  the  frame — 
"Pastoral,  ' followed  by  the  maker's  name.  It  shows  a 
big  field  liackeil  by  some  woods.  In  the  center  is  a big 
elm  and  under  its  branches,  in  the  shade,  are  a numlier 
of  cows  of  a dark  color.  In  the  foreground  is  a ])ond 
with  a lot  of  white  ducks  .swimming  around.  He  claims 
to  be  a.  pu|)il  of  Steiglitz,  who,  he  said,  discovered  ]iic- 
torial  ])hotograi)hy  by  means  of  a linked  ring.  The 
picture  lookeil  fine  to  me,  at  first ; but  after  reading  your 
remarks  about  highlights,  and  how  they  sometimes 
sjioil  a,  picture,  I began  studying  my  jiastoral  and 
wondered  why  I hadn't  .seen  them  before.  A white 
cow  is  not  far  from  the  lower  left-hand  corner,  with  her 
buck  turneil  to  the  middle  of  the  iiieture;  and  there  is 
another  white  one.  in  the  ojiposite  corner,  but  lying 
down.  The  more  I look  at  these  two  highlights,  the 
more  they  annoy  me,  and  I have  kept  looking  from  one 
to  the  other,  until  1 was  nearly  cross-eyed.  In  fact, 
when  you  enter  the  room  and  notice  the  iiieture,  the 
first  things  you  see  are  the  two  white  cows,  one  in  each 
lower  corner.  Of  conr.se,  after  a while,  yon  notice  the 
cows  resting  in  the  shade  of  the  elm,  in  the  middle  of 
the  picture;  but  your  eye  is  worried  by  the  two  high- 
lights, the  two  wliite  cows  I have  mentioned.  It’s  my 


opinion  that  the  artist  must  think  they  are  there  to 
balance  each  other,  as  one  of  my  camera  friends  re- 
marked, the  other  day,  when  he  saw  the  picture.  To 
tell  the  truth,  I shouldn’t  make  any  fuss  over  the  matter, 
if  I hadn’t  read  your  article  about  highlights. 

Now,  you  only  spoke  of  one  highlight;  my  picture  has 
tiro.  What  are  you  going  to  flo  about  it.^  Which  of 
the  two  would  you  doctor.^  Or,  would  you  doctor  both 
of  them.^  My  wife  could  do  it,  if  necessary,  as  she  has 
had  a lot  of  experience  in  painting  on  china,  and  could 
easily  ilaub  some  paint  or  watercolor  on  these  two 
pesky  cows.  As  you  woidd  say,  they  could  be  made 
darker,  or  blotted  out  entirely. 

Aly  wife  holds  you,  personally,  responsible  for  this 
mess.  She  says,  if  I hadn’t  read  your  story  about  the 
highlight,  I miglit  be  entirely  satisfied.  Of  course,  she 
doesn’t  realise  that  almost  any  day  we  might  have  a 
vi.sit  from  some  joy-killer,  who  will  let  the  cat  out  of 
the  bag,  as  they  say.  So  what’s  the  use?  Might  as 
well  have  it  out  now,  as  any  time.  Meanwhile,  I hope 
you’ll  write  something  about  the  pictures  that  have 
more  than  one  objectionable  highlight. 

Wishing  your  magazine  success  and  prosperity, 
Sincerely  yours, 

F.  M.  Badger. 

Loafing  Merchandise 

If  you  found  an  employee  loafing  on  the  job,  you 
certaiidy  wouldn’t  offer  to  pay  his  room-rent  and  then 
furnish  him  heat  and  light  as  well. 

But  do  you  know  that  a great  many  dealers  are  doing 
almost  the  same  thing  with  certain  lines  of  their  mer- 
chandise that  are  no  more  profitable  than  the  loafing 
employee? 

A clerk  is  engaged  for  no  other  purpo.se  than  to  earn 
new  profits.  You  certainly  don’t  keep  him  just  for 
ornament,  no  matter  how  well  groomed  he  may  be.  It 
is  the  profits  you  are  after. 

.lust  stop  to  think  for  a moment.  How  much  differ- 
ence is  there  between  a shelf  filled  with  slowly  moving 
stock,  or  stock  that  does  not  move  at  all,  and  the  clerk 
who  is  loafing  on  the  job?  Both  were  brought  into  your 
store  to  earn  profits  and  both  have  refu.sed  to  do  it.  Is 
there  really  any  difference  befween  the  two — so  far  as 
their  money-value  to  you  is  concerned? 

Certainly  not  I 

You  would  take  cpiick  action  with  the  loafing  em- 
ployee. But  how  about  the  shirking  merchandise — the 
shelf-warmers  that  are  resting  so  comfortably  about 
your  store?  You  are  paying  rent  for  the  space  they 
occupy.  So,  also,  you  are  paying  for  the  insurance  that 
protects  them  from  loss  by  fire.  Other  items  of  expense 
you  can  trace  to  them.  Why,  then,  shouldn’t  these 
shelf-warmers  be  given  the  same  summary  treatment 
that  you  would  mete  out  to  the  loafing  clerk? 

The  keen  and  successful  business-man  would  dismiss 
the  loafing  clerk  just  the  same  as  would  you.  But  he 
also  would  round  up  the  loafing  merchandise — mark  it 
down  even  below  cost  if  nece.s.sary — and  send  it  kiting 
out  of  the  door! 

He  soon  would  have  in  place  of  the  shirking  clerk  one 
who  was  worthy  of  his  hire — one  who  would  be  willing 
to  earn  the  profits.  In  place  of  the  loafing  merchandise, 
he  also  would  fill  his  shelves  with  that  which  was  in  real 
demand — the  merchandi.se  that  made  (juick  profits  and 
really  was  worthy  of  the  space  it  occupied. 

So  yon  .see  that  there  really  isn’t  very  much  difference 
between  the  loafing  clerk  and  the  shelf-warming  mer- 
chandise. One  should  be  disposed  of  ju.st  as  quickly 
as  the  other,  if  you  want  to  get  all  the  profits  that  are 
coming  to  you. — Exchange. 
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ON  THE  GROUNDGLASS 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 


The  Sliding  Lantern 

Dear  Editor:  One  rainy  afternoon,  half  a dozen  of 

us  boys  gathered  together  in  the  lounge  of  our  camera 
club.  The  atmosphere  was  depressing.  By-and-tjy, 
Benton,  our  humorist,  started  things.  "Have  you  ever 
seen  a sliding  lantern.^"  “Can't  say  that  I have,” 
slowly  drawled  Max  Adler.  “Well,”  continued  Benton, 
“you've  read  in  an  English  journal,  some  lime  ago,  a 
paragraph  headed:  ‘Lantern  Slides  to  France';  haven't 
you?”  “Seems  as  if  1 had."  assented  Adler.  “Well; 
that's  the  sliding  lantern.  How  it  crossed  the  English 
channel,  I could  never  make  out."  With  this  brilliant 
remark.  Benton  subsided.  “Now,  I know  of  another 
stunt  done  by  a lantern,'’  remarked  Charlie  Born.  “It 
slides  by  electric  light ; Init  where  and  how,  it  didn't  say, 
except  the  title  read,  'Lantern  Slides  l)y  Electric 
Light,'”  he  concluded.  “You've  got  nothing  on  me," 
interrupted  George  Tillman,  “my  lantern  slides  for 
charity."  Fingering  the  ])ages  of  a magazine,  Oscar 
Weil  read,  “Lantern  Slides  in  Church."  Suddenly 
dropping  the  magazine,  he  continued,  “I  wonder  if  it's 
still  slitlingl  1 feel  like  warning  the  .sexton.  If  the 
lantern  should  be  in  the  lialeony,  its  momentum  might 
carry  it  over  the  railing,  drop  on  the  j)oor  man's  coco 
and  lay  him  out."  “This  is  a busy  world."  piped  uj) 
Madge  in  his  so]U’ano  voice,  holding  up  a bound  volume 
of  Camera  Craft.  "On  looking  through  the  index,  I 

came  across  'Camera  Slides  in  the  Home. That's 

all  right,”  drawled  A<ller,  “so  long  there're  no  kids 
around.  It  might  fall  on  the  cat  and  put  her  out  of 
business.  Anyhow,  it's  where  you  can  watch  it,  and 
see  if  it  does  any  of  tho.se  stunts  we've  been  talking 
about.”  "Hold  onl"  shouted  the  belated  Morss,  hold- 
ing up  a magazine.  Just  at  that  moment  was  an  ex- 
plosion in  the  darkroom,  and  all  rushed  out  to  see  if 
anybody  was  killed. 

Sincerely  yours, 

W.  B.  P. 

-She  Missed  the  Point 

A.mong  the  calls  received  last  summer  was  one  from 
Miss  X..  the  attractive  receptionist  of  a well-known 
portrait-studio  in  Philadeli)hia.  Several  years  ago, 
when  she  was  teaching  .school  in  Greater  Boston,  Miss 
X.  showed  great  jiroficiency  iu  her  hobby — ])hotog- 
raphy;  and  I told  her  so.  Encouraged  by  her  success 
in  home-|)ortraiture,  she  decided  to  take  it  uj)  pro- 
fessionally. Having  considerable  executive  ability,  in 
adilitiou  to  her  gooil  looks  and  engagitig  ])crsonality. 
Miss  X.  cmiclnded  to  accept  the  position  as  receptionist 
in  a Philadelphia  studio  owned  and  conducteil  Ijy  a 
popular  .American  idiotographer.  .V  handsome  desk  was 
assigneil  to  her  in  the  reception-  or  booking-room,  at 
^yhich  she  sat  when  not  engaged  with  customers. 
Soon  she  became  the  most  j)oi)ular  acquisition  to  this 
particular  studio,  .attracted  by  her  pretty  cheeks, 
shapely  ears  and  beautiful  hair,  several  of  the  younger 
assistants  in  the  technical  department — when  passing 
through  the  reception-room — would  occasionally  steal 
up  from  behind  and  bestow  upon  her  tokens  of  affec- 
tionate appreciation,  which,  of  course,  she  re.sente<l. 

One  day,  she  conceived  the  idea  of  resorting  to  a 


well-known  motto  as  a means  of  self-defence;  so  the 
next  morning  a small  jilacard  bearing  the  following 
inscrijrtion  decorated  the  center  of  her  desk: 

“The  Lord  helps  him,  who  hel])S  himself; 

But  the  Lord  help  him.  who  helps  himself 
Here!  " 

A few  days  afterwards.  Miss  X.  received  a call  from 
Miss  B,,  the  rece])tionist  of  a neighboring,  rival  por- 
trait-studio, who  had  the  reputation  of  being  as  smart 
as  a .steel-trap,  though  she  lacked  facial  beauty  and  ])er- 
sonal  charm.  She  noticed  the  ju'ohiljitory  sign  and, 
supjrosing  that  it  referred  to  a young  woman's  favorite 
reqni.sites, — candy,  face-ixiwder  and  lip-stick, — she  de- 
termined to  appropriate  the  idea.  Therefore,  when 
Miss  X.  returned  tlie  call,  one  day,  she  noticed  on  Miss 
11. 's  de.sk,  reposing  among  boxes  of  sweetmeats  and 
little  vanities,  a.  large  card  which  bore  the  following 
warning: 

“The  Lord  hel|>s  him,  who  hel|).s  him.':ilf; 

But  the  Lord  help  him.  who  lielps  himself 
Here!” 

Contre-Jour  Effects 

A COKRESPOXUEXT  Writes  that  he  has  been  trying  to 
make  photographs  of  the  snow,  and  against  the  light, 
to  enable  him  to  get  tho.se  long  shadows  that  are  directed 
towards  the  camera.  He  complains  that  the  results 
are  very  foggy  and  wishes  to  know  the  remedy.  It 
probably  did  not  occur  to  him  to  use  a lens-shade, 
which  can  be  attached  to  the  front  of  the  lens  and  which 
keei)s  the  sun  from  shining  into  it,  ])rovided  the  snu  is 
not  directly  opposite  the  camera.  Xo  one  exjrects  to 
make  successful  jiictures  under  such  difficult  conditions. 
If  the  lens  is  flush  with  the  lens-board  or  caiuera-froTit, 
the  lens-shade  may  be  attached  by  some  iuiiirovi.sed 
means,  which  will  suggest  itself  to  any  camerist  having 
at  least  some  degree  of  inechaTiical  skill.  The  lens- 
shade  may  be  made  of  cardboard,  shaixal  like  a funnel, 
and  the  inside  ])ainted  a dead-black. 

Convincing  a Doubting  Customer 

IVuiLE  wailing  to  be  serveil  at  the  photo-counter  of 
Binkham  & Smith's  Boylston  Street  Store.  Boston,  one 
day  before  Christmas,  1 overheard  words  of  counsel 
Issuing  from  the  li|)s  of  ( liarles  Macdonald,  one  of  the 
many  genial  and  experienceil  oi)tometrists  of  the  estab- 
lishuieut.  The  recii)ieut  of  his  professional  advice  was 
an  attractive  young  lady  who  was  not  sure  that  the 
large  shcll-rimmc(l  s|)ectacles  that  had  been  |)rescribe(l 
for  her,  were  becoming  to  her  style  of  beauty.  Witli 
exemplary  tact,  Mr.  Macdf)iiald  extollei!  the  advan- 
tages of  the  popular  aid  to  vision.  "They  are  \cry 
stylish  -just  the  thing — you  know."  The  modern 
Diana  looked  a bit  doubtful.  "I’ardon  me;  but  they 
.serve  to  l)ring  out  your  l)eautiful  complexion."  obser\  ed 
the  s])ecialisf.  'I’he  lady  seenie(l  to  ap|ireeiate  the 
merit  of  this  statement,  for  she  smiled  a]>proviugly. 
"Oh.  1 forgot,"  he  hastened  to  add.  "they  protect  the 
eyes  when  yon  eat  graj)e-fniit.'  (juite  persu.’ided,  the 
fair  customer  replie<l,  "Indeecl!  \Vell;  I'll  take  them. 
\ On  may  do  them  up." 


EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH 

Announcements  and  Reports  of  Club  and  Association  Meetings,  Exhibitions 
and  Conventions  are  solicited  for  publication 


Christmas  Felicitations 

It  is  willi  much  pleasure  and  gratification  tliat  we 
acknowledge  the  recei])t  of  the  many  Christmas  and 
\ew  Year  wishes  received  during  the  latter  jiart  of 
December.  These  expressions  of  cheer,  satisfaction 
and  encouragement  came  to  ns  from  near  and  far,  in- 
cluding parts  of  the  old  world — beyond  the  Atlantic 
and  beyond  the  Ikicihc.  In  several  instances,  these 
greetings  were  accompanied  by  beautiful  pictures,  the 
work  of  the  senders,  and  we  more  than  a])j)reciate  the.se 
exirre.ssions  of  friendly  feeling  and  good-will.  .Vn  addi- 
tional cause  for  .satisfaction  and  jrleasnre  was  the  num- 
ber of  personal  letters  which  commended  our  high 
editorial  and  typographical  standanls.  We  were  made 
to  feel  that  sound  ideals  anil  true  qmdity  have  more 
weight  than  ever  before  and  are  fully  appreciated  by 
discriminating  readers  and  advertisers.  The  Editors 
of  this  pidrlieation  hope  that  they  deserve  these  ex- 
pressions and  acts  of  friendly  consideration,  and  they 
will  continue  to  labor  as  enthusiastically  and  con- 
scientiously as  hitherto  to  make  Photo-Eh.v  M.\g.v- 
zrxE  what  is  exemiilary  in  photograi)hic  journalism. 


An  Exhibition  by  Floyd  Vail,  F.R.P.S. 

We  are  sure  that  our  readers  will  be  jileased  to  learn 
that  Floyd  \’ail  is  to  exhibit  many  of  his  ])ictorial 
masterpieces  at  the  Smith.sonian  Institution,  I’nited 
States  National  Mnsenm,  Section  of  Photogra])hy, 
.^rts  and  Industries  Build'ng,  Washington,  D.C.  The 
exhibition  will  lie  open  until  February  15,  llb2''2.  Those 
of  onr  readers  who  live  in  Washington  or  who  expect 
to  be  in  that  city  during  the  early  ])art  of  February 
should  not  fail  to  avail  themselves  of  the  oiqiortunity 
to  view  Mr.  ^'ai^s  beautiful  pictorial  photographs. 

Pittsburgh  Salon  of  Photography,  1922 

I'llE  Ninth  ,\nnnal  Exhibition  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Salon  of  Photograjihy  under  the  auspices  of  the  Photo- 
grai)hic  Section  of  the  Academy  of  Science  and  Art 
will  be  held  in  the  (ialleries  of  the  Carnegie  Institute, 
Pittsburgh,  Penn.,  from  March  1 to  .‘?1.  inclusive,  UI22. 
Last  day  for  receiving  prints  will  be  Monday,  FVbrnary 
I).  Conditions  of  Entry  and  other  information  may  be 
obtained  from  Chas.  K.  Archer,  .secretary,  1412  Car- 
negie Building,  Pitt.sbni-gh,  Penn. 

The  jury,  this  .season,  for  the  Pittsburgh  Salon  is 
composed  of  the  following  well-known  pietorialists:  Dr. 
.\masa  Day  Chaffee,  New  York  City,  F'raneis  Orville 
Libbv,  Portland,  Maine,  and  Miss  Jane  Reece,  Day- 
ton,  Ohio. 

Report  of  the  Buffalo  Convention 
July  1823,  1921 

ExTHUsiASTrc  and  lunnerons  have  been  the  reports, 
from  all  sides,  of  the  3!Hh  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Photograi)liers  Association  of  America,  held  at  Buffalo, 
N.Y.,  July  18-23,  lt»21.  It  was  an  event  of  nnnsnal 
imixirtance  and  success.  Additional  jiroof  of  this  is  the 
“Minutes  of  Proceedings,"  in  the  form  of  a large  vol- 


ume (8.x  11)  of  over  two  hundred  ]>ages,  beautifully 
Iirinted.  and  illustrated  with  twenty-one  full-page  por- 
traits selected  from  the  general  exhibit  of  the  Conven- 
tion. The  appearance  of  this  report  indicates  the 
acme  of  simplicity,  good  taste  and  workmanship, 
which  are  a credit  to  those  who  had  its  publication  in 
charge.  The  text  is  a verbatim  report  of  the  proceed- 
ing's of  the  .several  .se.ssions,  from  day  to  day,  and  sug- 
gests the  character  and  ability  of  the  various  speakers 
which  included  i>rominent  members  of  the  Association 
and  officers  from  the  president  to  the  secretary. 

The  i)erusal  of  this  interesting  report  will  be  enjoyed 
by  tho.se  who  were  pre.sent,  also  by  others  who  were 
I)revented  from  attending.  In  addition  to  the  “Min- 
utes” is  the  “Honor-Roll,”  which  consists  of  the  names 
of  members  whose  pictures  were  accepted  and  hung  by 
the  Jury  of  Selection;  a list  of  ])ast -presidents  of  the 
P.A.  of  A.;  complete  list  with  names  of  living  members, 
active  members  and  associate  mend)ers,  followed  by 
twenty-three  pages  of  selected  advertising.  Besides  the 
•selected  portraits  is  the  Prize-Winning  Commercial 
Photograph  in  the  “Big  Ben”  Competition.  The  Jury 
of  Selection  for  the  general  exhibit  consisted  of  Blanche 
Reineke,  J.  E.  Mock  and  Frank  R.  Bill. 

Central  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Camera  Club, 
Philadelphia,  Penn. 

It  is  a j)leasure  to  record  the  growth  of  camera- 
(■lnf)s  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  In  Philadelphia,  the  Central 
A’.  AI.  C.  A.  Camera  Club,  1421  Arch  Street,  Si.xth 
F'loor,  is  an  active,  progressive  and  well-equipped 
organisation  to  ])romote  anil  maintain  practical  interest 
in  photography.  Aleetings,  exhibitions  and  outings 
are  held  regularly  under  the  management  of  efficient 
committees.  Tho.se  of  our  readers  who  are  in  Philadel- 
j)hia  should  accept  the  cordial  invitation  of  the  club 
to  call.  Ap])lication-blanks  for  membership  may  be 
obtained  at  the  Office,  first  floor,  1421  Arch  Street. 

Theft  of  Valuable  Paintings 

Re.u)ers  of  Photo-Ee.x  Mag.vzine,  we  are  sure, 
will  be  glad  to  show  an  interest,  and  give  valuable  aid, 
if  possible,  in  the  matter  concerning  the  theft  of  several 
valuable  oil-])ainlings  which  belonged  to  the  Editor  of 
Photo-Era  AI.vg.vzine.  They  were  left,  ten  days  before 
Christmas,  in  an  art-store  in  Bromfield  Street,  Boston, 
to  be  framed  and,  on  the  way  to  the  factory,  they  were 
removed  from  the  truck  by  a bold  thief.  The  paintings 
consisted  of  a l(i  x 20  ni)right  interior  of  green  woods, 
the  work  of  Henry  Hammond  Aid,  member  of  the  Bos- 
ton Art  Club.  The  smaller  picture  was  an  8 x 10  hori- 
zontal brook-.scene  with  the  rocks  in  the  foreground  by 
E.  C.  .Mil,  wife  of  Henry  II.  .\hl.  .\ll  attempts  to  re- 
cover these  lost  ]>aintings  have  been  fruitless.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  thief  sold  them,  personally,  to  .some 
art-lover  either  in  Boston  or  some  other  city.  The 
third  jiicture  was  painted  on  silk  and  represented  a 
jiarty  of  dancers  dressed  in  the  costume  of  the  18th 
century.  .Any  one  who  will  give  a clue  to  the  where- 
abouts of  any  of  these  iiictnres  will  confer  a favor  upon 
the  Editor,  and  win  a suitable  reward. 
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Sympathy  for  Dr.  David  Bevan 

OxE  of  the  benefits  of  pictorial  photograpliy  is  that 
it  makes  many  friends  for  those  whose  work  has  the 
touch  of  human  sympathy.  Work  tliat  is  done  con 
amore  belongs  to  this  class.  It  is  this  cpiality  which, 
together  with  technical  skill  and  artistic  interpreta- 
tion, distinguishes  the  pictures  of  Dr.  Bevan,  many  of 
which  have  appeared  in  the  pages  of  Piioto-Eh.v 
M.vg.vzixe.  Through  them,  this  genial  i)ictorialist 
has  added  to  his  many  frieiuls,  who  must  symj)athi.se 
with  him  in  his  present  affliction  which  has  rendered 
him  cpiite  helpless.  lie  is  nnder  treatment  at  tlie 
.Jefferson  Hospital.  Philadelphia,  and  his  delightful 
camera-activity  has  lieen  temporarily  suspended. 

We  are  sure  that  many  will  join  with  us  in  wishing 
Dr.  Bevan  a speedy  recovery,  and  that  he  may  lie  alile 
to  resume  his  favorite  pastime — to  a certain  degree, 
at  least.  If  this  jileasure  is  not  vouchsafed  him, 
may  he  be  able  to  enjoy  his  jiastime  in  .several  availalile 
ways,  without  actually  using  his  camera.  With  his 
intelligence,  experience  and  arti.stic  taste,  he  can  en- 
joy the  work  of  others  and.  perhaps,  still  continue  to 
contribute  prints  for  jiublication  and  exhibition. 


A Standard  W'ork  on  Color-Printing 

To  workers  who  are  practically  interested  in  color- 
printing, as  publishers  or  professional  jirinters,  we 
earnestly  recommend  Professor  iMunseH's  hook  on 
color-j  printing,  a I irief.  but  intelligent  review  of  which, 
by  a local  expert,  ajipears  elsewhere  in  this  i.ssne. 


The  Union  Camera  Club  of  Boston 
Bestows  Honorary  Fellowships 

The  camera  club  composed  of  mendiers  of,  and  run 
under  the  auspices  of,  the  Boston  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Union,  48  Boylston  Street,  is  now  known  jiojmlarly 
as  the  Union  Camera  Cluli  of  Boston.  One  of  the  many 
advantages  of  this  organi.sation  is  that  its  members 
never  go  on  strike.  They  are  active  at  all  hours  of  the 
day,  and  are  known  to  burn,  freipicntly.  the  “miilnight 
electricity." 

-\t  the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  club,  .January 
.3,  it  was  voted  unanimously  that  Honorary  P'ellowship 
be  bestowed  upon  Dr.  .Vmasa  Day  Chatfee,  M.D.,  of 
New  York,  and  Wilfred  I'rench,  Ph.l)..  of  Photo- 
Er.v  M.vg.xzixe.  No  more  additions  to  this  list  are  to 
be  made  during  the  year  1!)"2'2.  d'he  first,  and  one  of 
the  only  three  workers  to  enjoy  this  distinction,  is  .John 
JJ.  Caro,  portrait-photograi)her  of  Boston. 


Pictorial  Photographers  of  America 

The  first  meeting  this  year  of  the  P.P.A.  was  held  at 
the  Art  Center,  East  .Jtith  Street,  New  'i'ork  City, 

on  Monday  evening,  .January  9.  Mr.  Elbert  Mac- 
naughtan  presided.  The  sfiacious  hall  was  crowded  tr> 
the  doors.  Mr.  Ira  W.  Martin  gave  us  a very  e.xcellent 
talk  upon  Still-Life;  his  remarks  were  replete  with  wis- 
dom and  truth  with  regard  to  composition.  Mr. 
Martin  was  followed  by  Mr.  Richard  i\I.  Coit  of  the 
Brooklyn  Institute,  whose  dis,sertation  uj)on  Land- 
.scapes  was  trulv  exceptional,  pleasing  and  instructive; 
his  many  references  to  the  term  "landscape  adjustor” 
were  a great  source  of  entertainment.  It  is  .safe  to  .say 
that  Mr.  Coit  has  coined  a comi)ound  etymological 
entity  which  always  will  be  photograi)hically  with  us. 
There  was  a large  entry  of  prints  that  illustrated  the 


subjects  of  the  evening.  Mrs.  Hervy  and  the  rest  of 
the  committee  on  the  hanging  of  pictures  are  to  be 
highly  complimented  uiion  their  indefatigable  energy 
in  making  this  ])art  of  onr  meetings  a great  success. 

T.  W.  Kilmer. 


Investing  Surplus  Profits 

Jt  has  been  remarked  liy  an  emineid  economi.st  and 
statistician  that  liillions  of  dollars  have  been  lost  by 
careless  or  gullible  .Vmericiui  investors.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  much  deiiends  on  the  kind  of  liroker  or  banker  one 
deals  with.  Also,  favorable  limes  like  the  jiresent, 
when  really  good  .securitio's  are  ver\-  low,  should  be 
utilised  by  prudent  investors,  d'he  perusal  of  the 
latest  circular,  "High-Crade  Investments,”  issued  by 
Hotchkin  & Company,  .5.8  State  Street.  Boston,  Mass., 
and  which  will  be  forwarded  at  rccpie.st  by  this  wide- 
awake and  reliable  firm  (apiirox-ed  by  the  Editors)  will 
show  a list  of  high-class,  good-paying  industrial  securi- 
ties, most  of  which  have  not  jia.s.sed  a di\  idenil  and  are 
not  likely  to. 


Articles  from  Photo-Era  Magazine  Included 
in  the  Industrial  Digest 


Re-VUERS  of  this  magazine  will  be  gla<l  to  know  that 
many  of  the  imiiortant  articles  we  publish  will  be  cov- 
ered by  the  new  weekly,  The  Industrial  Dirjcst,  which 
abstracts  the  informative  articles  from  nearly  six  hun- 
dred leading  trade  and  technical  indilications.  Digests 
from  this  magazine  will  a])])ear  under  one  of  the  follow- 
ing indu.strial  classifications,  and  cros.s-references  will  be 
provided  for  articles  related  to  other  inilustries: 


Automotive 
Building  and  Construc- 
tion 

Cement  and  Concrete 
Drugs  and  Chemicals 
Electrical 

Euel,  Coal  and  Power 
Class,  Pottery  and  .lew- 
elry 

Machinery  and  Machine- 
Produets 
Iron  and  Steel 
Food  and  Beverages 
Brick,  Stone  and  Clay 
Leather  and  Leather- 
Products 

Metals  and  Metal  Pro.l- 
ucts 
Mining 


Oils  anil  Petroleum 
Printing  and  Pidilishing 
Clothing  and  Carments 
Rubber 

Sugar  and  Confect ioncrv 
Textiles 

Paper  and  J’aper-l’rod- 
ucts 

Hardware  anil  Paints 
Lumber  and  'Wood-l’rod- 
ncts 

Transportation 
Packing,  Canning  and 
Refrigerating 
.Vmusements  and  Hotels 
.Vdvertising 
h'inaTicial 
Economic 
Engineering 


.Vn  annual  index  will  be  issued,  that  will  supiily 
readers  with  a compreheusive  review  of  the  most  im- 
IMirtant  articles  in  Piiotii-Eha  Mag.vzixe  as  well  as 
articles  from  each  of  the  other  six  hundred  periodic;ds. 

The  new  weekly  will  be  issued  by  the  Periodiial 
Dige.st  Corporation  at  2.5  M’est  45th  Street,  New  "^’ork 
City,  It  is  designed  to  save  time  and  trouble  for  the 
busy  executive  and  serve  as  a much-needed  snp])le- 
meiit  to  till'  indu.strial  magazines  whirh  are  the  very 
backbone  of  our  national  industrial  information. 


Prize.s  for  .Scientific  Photographs 

The  Poitlar  Sciexi  e Mdxtui.y  announces  in  its 
February  issue  a camera-contest  for  “cainera-fans” 
with  prizes  from  .815  to  825.  Original  jiicturcs,  ne\-er 
before  published,  with  scientific  or  mechanical  inferest. 
are  desired. 


*Jo  it/i'e.  T^ofh 

Ji(3jDyOy  <3nc/ joros, 
J\^eyv  >ecj/" 

jVcycfA  es  ' z. 


Charles  A.  Hughes 


HUGIIKS  ZOO 


New  Year’s  Greetings  from  Charles  A.  Hughes 

Mr.  Cii.\rles  a.  Huoiies,  one  of  our  genial  suh- 
scrilier.s  ami  ])hoto-contrilmtors — who  uses  the  camera 
occasionally  hut  always  with  signal  success — sur])rise<l 
tlie  Editors  with  a unique  A"ew  Year's  greeting — in  the 
form  of  an  original  sketch,  which  is  reju'oduced  here- 
with. This  pen-and-ink  drawing  is  a good  example  of 
a series  of  animal-pictnres  from  his  humorously  ani- 
mated i»en,  which  has  heen  a])pearing  in  J mhji\  for 
some  time.  Ilis  individually  ( liaracterised  animals  ex- 
pre.ss  their  New  Year's  wishes  to  the  Photo-Eh.v 
Editors  in  no  uncertain  manner. 

Me  recommend  iSlr.  Hughes'  original  al)ility  to  those 
in  need  of  juihlicity-service,  whether  for  indi\  idual  or 
general  use;  for  our  friend  is  a ])rofe.ssional  cartoonist, 
and  one  of  the  most  original  in  the  country. 

Maude  Adams  as  Photo-Inventor 

'PiiE  veil  of  mystery,  amounting  almost  to  secrecy, 
which  has  surrounded  the  activities  during  the  past 
few  years,  of  Maude  Adams,  the  well-known  actress, 
has  heen  lifted  recently.  She  is  reported  to  have  heen 
.s])ending  much  of  her  time  in  the  lahoratories  of  the 
General  Electric  Company,  Schenectady,  ])erfeeting  a 
motion-i)icture  color-i)rocess  wliich  she  is  sai<l  to  have 
invented  for  pictures  for  children.  M’cll;  what  is  good 
for  intclligeid  childrcTi,  is  good  enough  for  grown-ui)s, 
who  are  familiar  with  Kinemacolor,  Technicolor  and 
other  successfnl  methods  for  ])rojecting  motion-j)ict>ires 
in  natural  colors. 


Danish  Pictorial  Photographs 

A coLLEC'Tiox  of  photographs  by  memhers  of  the 
Camera  Club  of  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  was  shown  in 
the  rooms  of  the  Union  Camera  Club  of  Ihcston,  during 
the  month  of  January,  and  attracted  wddespread  atten- 
tion on  account  of  the  originality  and  beauty  of  the 
subjects,  The.se  fifteen  ])rints  compri.sed  portraits, 
genres,  street -scenes,  marines,  landscapes,  animal- 
parks  and  cloud-effects,  executed  in  gum-bichromate 
and  bromide,  beautiful  iu  tone  and  comi)osition,  and 
were  shown  by  courtesy  of  Photo-Eh.v  M.xgazine. 

Arrangements  are  under  way  by  which  these  unusu- 
ally interesting  pictures  may  be  published  in  an  early 
issue  of  this  magazine,  together  with  a story  by  the 
])resident  of  the  Copenhagen  Camera  Club, 

A Step  in  the  Right  Direction 

M'he.\  a immufacturer  does  a thing  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, it  is  a ])leasure  to  record  it.  In  the  i)re.sent  case  we 
refer  to  the  M'ollensak  ()])tical  Company,  which  has 
decided  to  absorb  the  1(1' o tax  effective  January  1, 
Itt'-JS,  on  [jliotographic  lenses  and  thus  make  possible 
a.  sub.stantial  saving  to  the  purchaser.  This  w^ell- 
known  and  i)rogressive  firm  believes  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  manufacturer  to  do  everything  po.ssible  to  keep 
prices  within  a reasonable  limit.  Me  are  confident  that 
the  attitude  taken  by  this  company  is  one  that  will  be 
appreciated  by  amateur  and  ])rofessional  photographers 
who  are  eager  to  obtain  better  lens-equipments  for  the 
coming  year. 
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ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES 

IB 

F.  E.  C. — Window-transparencies  from  orig- 
inal negatives  may  be  made  quite  easily.  All  that 


is  required  is  a good  glass-negative,  dryplates  of  low 
heet  of  plain  glass  wi 

transparency-frame — a methofl  which  is  quite 


without  imperfections. 


sitiveness,  a sheet 
and  ^ . 

and  has  been  described  fnlly,  and  several  times, 
ioro-En.v  M.vg.vzixe.  See  articles  in  issues  of 
March  lt)19  and  May  1916 — both  by  the  Editor. 

C.  S. — To  build  an  8x  10  View-Camera,  you 
should  first  examine  a model  that  suits  you  in  every 
particular.  Almost  any  large  dealer  in  .second-hand 
your  city,  would  be  willing  to  lend  you 


a used  one  for  a few  days  for  a consideration,  in  order 
that  you  might  thoroughly  examine  it  and  make  your 
own  specihcations.  Unless  you  are  a skilled  cabinet- 
maker, it  would  not  pay  you  to  l)uy  the  material  and 
take  the  time  to  make  one,  as  yon  could,  very  likely, 
purchase  such  a camera  at  a very  low  price.  There 
are,  moreover,  certain  things  to  be  observed,  in  build- 
ing a camera  accurate  in  every  ])ai-tic\ilar,  that  you 
might  not  know  or  observe.  In  the  end,  it  might 
be  well  to  adopt  our  suggestion  and  send  for  a bar- 
gain-list,  which  is  ])ublished  by  every  "second-hand 
dealer"  adverti.sed  in  1’iioto-Eh.v  M.vg.vzixe. 

F.  E.  S. — Profitable  motion -picture  work  in  a 
small  country  town  is  dotibtful.  In  the  first  place, 
to  purchase  the  type  of  standard  outfit  that  you  will 
require  to  meet  all  requirements  will  cost  aliout  eight 
hundred  dollars.  In  all  jjrobability.  you  would  not 
have  enough  topical  material  to  warrant  the  installa- 
tion of  a developing  and  printing  equipment.  Unless 
there  is  more  going  on  in  your  town  than  is  usually 
the  case,  you  will  exhaust  possi!)ly  interesting  material 
in  a very  short  time.  This,  a<lded  to  the  necessity  to 
send  the  negative-film  away  to  be  developed  and 
printed,  makes  it  virtually  im])ossilile  to  ])hotograph 
and  ])roject  on  the  screen  a local  event — no  matter  liow 
intere.sting  at  the  time — before  it  is  too  old  to  be  of 
new,s-value.  However,  if  your  town  has  a first-class 
motion-picture  theater  with  an  enterprising  manager, 
it  might  be  possible  to  make  some  arrangement  with 
him  to  use  material  which  you  might  obtain  in  sur- 
rounding towns.  Then,  again,  you  might  l)ecome 
associated  with  one  of  the  large  motion-i)icture  com- 
panies which  produce  a weekly  news-release  and  act  as 
their  local  representative  within  a stated  territory. 
In  such  an  event,  it  would  be  necessary  for  you  to 
“cover"  all  parades,  fires,  accidents  and  other  events 
with  the  least  possible  loss  of  time  and  to  see  that  each 
foot  of  the  negative  film  jiossessed  "live"  news-value. 
To  sum  up  the  entire  projiosition,  it  would  seem  that 
you  had  better  give  up  the  idea,  for  the  present,  unless 
you  believe  yourself  to  be  eq\ii[)i)cd  artistically  and 
technically  to  handle  the  matter  with  success.  It 
would  be  better  not  to  make  the  attempt  at  all,  than  to 
produce  work  not  of  the  best.  If  you  are  a good 
“still"  photographer  now.  you  would  only  hurt  your 
reputation  by  putting  out  motion-picture  material 
not  up  to  standard  requirements. 

E.  II.  D.  It  is  rather  difficult  for  us  to  deter- 
mine the  exact  cause  of  your  trouble,  inasmuch 
as  you  have  .sent  us  none  o!  your  prints  for  inspection. 
From  what  you  say  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  reason  for  your  prints  not  bleaching  was  possibly 


due  to  instifficient  washing  after  they  had  been  re- 
moved from  the  regular  fixing-bath.  It  is  very  essen- 
tial where  the  redeveloping  process  is  used  that  the 
prints  be  thoroughly  washed  liefore  they  are  placed  in 
the  Ideaching-solution.  If  desired,  a llypo-Alum 
toning-bath  may  also  be  used;  but  we  believe  you  will 
find  the  restdts  obtained  with  Royal  Re-Developer  or 
a re-ilevelo))ing  solution  mixed  in  accordance  with  the 
])ublished  formula  a relial)le  one  much  more  .satis- 
factory. If  after  following  the.se  instructions  you  are 
still  unable  to  obtain  the  results  desired,  we  shall  be 
gla.l  to  have  you  send  us  some  of  your  ])iints  for 
examinatioTi. 

II.  15.  The  advantage  claimed  for  the  blue 
nitrogen-filled  lamp  in  printing  is  that  the 
light  seems  to  have  greater  actinic  ])ower  than  the 
regular  mazda  lain]).  How  much  more  ])ower  the 
nitrogen  lamp  has  over  the  other  is  a.  debated 
question,  iiarticularly.  when  such  lamps  are  u.sed  in  the 
average  small  i)rintiug-machine.  It  is  usually  best  to 
u.se  groundglass  in  the  i)rinting-ma.chine  as  it  dilfuses 
the  light  evenly  over  the  ])icture-.s])ace  and  also  dims 
the  filaments  of  the  lain])  so  that  tliey  are  not  likely 
to  make  an  im])ression  on  the  .sensiti\’e  ])ai)er.  .\bont 
a 6()-candle-])ower  light  is  sufficient  for  the  average 
])i'inting-box;  but  there  are  .so  man\-  different  tv])es 
of  lani])s  used  to-ilay  that  in  our  ojiinion  it  would  be 
better  for  you  to  call  at  .some  large  jihoto-dealers  and 
make  a careful  iiis])ection  of  the  various  ty])C.s  of 
]>riuting-machine.s  now  on  the  market.  After  asking 
all  manner  of  (luestions  and  insiiecting  the  machines 
personally,  yon  would  lie  in  an  excellent  ])osition  to 
know  what  would  fill  your  requirements. 

.1.  II.  With  regard  to  a formula  to  make 
fabric  fire-proof,  we  give  you  the  following  from 
F.  .1.  Wall's  "Dictionary  of  Photography":  ])rc])are 
following:  wafer,  two  ounces:  .sal-ammoniac,  l,)0 

grains;  boracic-acid.  (id  grains;  borax,  .SO  grains. 
The  article  to  be  fire-])roofed  is  boiled  in  this  for  about 
a ipiarter  of  an  hour;  wrung  out  and  ilried.  .\nolher 
formula  is:  water,  two  ounces;  ahnn,  one  lirani:  ani- 
moniuni-])ho.s])hate,  one  dram;  borax,  two  drams. 

.V  third  formula  is;  water,  two  ounees;  amnionimn 
or  .soila  snl])hate  (glauber  salt),  one-quarter  ounce; 
boracic-acid,  .SO  grains;  liorax,  ;50  grains.  'I'he  first 
formula  is  ])robably  the  best. 

('.  ().  The  lens  should  always  he  parallel 
to  the  film  or  plate.  A camera-fronl  that  is  not 
tight  is  a]it  to  be  res])on.sible  for  a greater  or  lesser 
ainonnl  of  dislorlion.  Refore  ])urehasing  a camera 
be  sure  (o  examine  carefnlly  that  ])ortioii  of  il 
which  holds  lens  and  shutter.  If  il  leans  forward 


or  backward  and  the  right  and  left  sides 
le  ])arl  of  the  lens  is  ne; 

--do  not  acee])t  the  camera.  A rigid  froni 


(he  tihi 


so  that  one 
the  oti 

is  e.s.sential  lo  success. 

W.  r.  I\  Most  roll-film  and  film-packs  are 
warranted  against  deterioration  from  eight  to 
?lve  months.  'I’he  exjiiration-ilate  is  slanqied 
duly  on  every  box.  so  that  with  due  at  lent  ion  (here  is 
ittle  danger  that  you  may  receive  old  film.  If  the  film 
is  to  be  used  immediately  it  makes  little  dilferenee.  ]>ro- 
vided  the  ex])iration-dale  has  not  been  ])as.sed. 


].lai 

litti 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 

Books  rcvieu'cd  in  this  magazine,  or  any  others  our 
readers  may  desire,  will  be  furnished  by  us  at  the  lowest 
market-prices.  Send  for  our  li.d  of  approred  books. 


A (iuAMMAii  OF  (_'oLOK — AiTangeiiit'nt.s  of  Strathmore 
Papers  in  a Variety  of  Printed  ('olor  ('onil)inations 
iieeording  to  the  iMnnsell  Color  System.  Format, 
Xnmerous  charts  in  color  and  dia- 
grams. Hoards,  $10. ()((.  Mittineague.  F.S.A.:  The 
Strathmore  Paper  Company. 

According  to  the  Preface,  “This  book  pre.sents  a 
system  for  the  measuring  of  color  and  for  its  orderly 
ii.se.”  The  Mnn.sell  color-system  is  not  altogether  new. 
The  “Atlas  of  the  Mnn.sell  Color  System”  with  its  ac- 
companying handlwok,  “A  Color  Notation,”  has  been 
available  for  some  years.  There  are  also  nnmerons 
other  color-charts  with  more  or  le.ss  convenience  and 
logical  arrangement  to  recommend  them.  Wherein, 
may  we  ask,  does  the  Mnn.sell  .sy.stem  differ  from  the 
others  sufficiently  to  warrant  the  jireijaration  and  pid>- 
licati(m  of  an  elaborate  work  like  the  piaAsent? 

According  to  the  Introduction  written  by  Profes.sor 
Mnnsell,  the  world  of  color  may  be  best  imagined  as  a 
sphere.  The  north  and  south  poles  of  this  .sphere  wonhl 
be,  res])ectively,  white  and  black,  and  the  axis  a mea,s- 
nred  scale  of  grays.  If  the  equator  be  imagined  as 
divided  into  ten  equal  ])ortions,  these  portions  occn])ied 
by  the  five  primary  colors  and  their  intermediates  in 
pro])er  .seiptence,  and  the  colors  imagined  as  extending 
through  the  .s])here,  of  higli  value  as  they  a])proach  the 
north  pole,  and  low  value  as  they  approach  the  south 
])ole.  and  diminishing  in  intensity  as  they  |)enetrate  the 
s])here  until  they  become  merged  in  tlie  neutral  gray 
of  the  axis,  we  shall  have  a good  idea  of  the  Munsell 
sjjhere.  Fivery  known  color  may  be  scientifically 
placed  in  its  pro])er  location  on  this  spliere,  or  below  or 
above  its  surface,  and  it  is  evident  that  a statement  of 
the  exact  ])lace  any  color  occupies  becomes  immediately 
a logical  and  .scientific  definition  of  that  ])articidar  color. 
Such  a statement  may  Ire  expre.s.sed  in  simple  numeri- 
cal terms,  a.s — located  in  a certain  hue,  with  a certaiti 
height  in  the  vertical  .scale  of  values,  and  at  a certain 
definite  distance  from  the  axis,  tins  last  measnremenl 
ex|)ressive  of  the  intensity  of  the  color.  Here  is  the 
first  great  a<lvantage  of  the  Munsell  sy.stem.  a definite 
and  unchangeable  nomenclature  sinqrly  expres.sed  in 
figures.  'Phe  words  "taupe,''  "henna,"  "mauve,"  may 
have  a delinite  meaning  to-day  for  some  peo|)le:  but 
any  shade  whatever  expres.sed  in  the  Mnn.sell  color- 
notation  can  be  readily  and  accurately  ))laced  by  any 
one  fandliar  with  this  .system. 

Harmony  of  color  is  conceived  by  Professor  Munsell 
as  being  merely  another  expre.ssion  for  balance,  an  idea 
gratefid  to  all  photograi)her,s.  Color  itself  being  ex- 
l)r<‘s.sed  tmmerically,  balance  of  color  becomes  also  a 
nnmerical  cpiestion  and  any  suggested  color-combina- 
tion cati  be  tested  under  this  system  by  a simple  arith- 
metical cfpiation;  and,  furthermore,  color-arrange- 
Tiients  Ciin  be  safely  devised  by  tho.se  who  might  not 
otherwise  think  themselves  <|ualifie<l  for  such  a task. 
'Phis  forms  the  .second  great  advantage  of  the  Mnn.sell 
.system  as  set  forth  in  the  book  under  consideration. 


It  is  easy  to  understand  how  valuable  such  a system 
must  nece.s.sarily  be  to  printers,  advertisers  and  de- 
signers, and  we  have  here  the  reasons  why  the  great 
amount  of  thought,  experimentation  and  expense  in- 
volved in  the  publication  of  this  Grammar  of  Color 
have  been  considered  well  worth  while.  The  work  has 
been  admirably  done,  and  the  book  lt.self  is  accom- 
panied by  a iKutfolio  of  colored  cover-papers  with 
I>rinted  suggestions  for  arrangement  of  color-harmonies 
not  expressly  .set  forth  in  the  main  Grammar.  The 
colored  inks  are  all  designated  by  their  proper  color- 
notation. 

In  the  early  days,  the  invention  of  a method  of  tran- 
scribing .s])()ken  thought  into  written  form,  we  all  agree 
was.  perhaps,  the  greate.st  single  step  towards  present- 
day  civili.sation.  In  more  modern  times,  the  invention 
and  elaboration  of  a .system  of  notation  of  music  we 
know  has  been  indis])en.sable  in  the  development  of 
this  sister-art.  Friends  of  the  Munsell  .system  speak  of 
the  Mnn.sell  color-notation  as  a similar  step,  heralding 
great  and  unfore.seen  development  in  the  use  of  color. 

It  will  be  evident  from  the  above  that  this  work  is 
of  much  value, — first,  to  those  already  expert  in  work- 
ing with  color  and  appreciative  of  an  accurate  termin- 
ology; and,  .second,  to  that  large  class  of  us  who  wel- 
come the  opportunity  to  ini])rove  our  knowledge  and 
use  of  color-harmonies  through  the  help  of  a simple  and 
logical  treatise. 

C.  G.  W. 

Tiik  Hkitish  .Iouknal  Fhotoguaphic  Almanac,  1922. 

Fdited  by  George  E.  Brown,  F.I.C.  Price,  paper- 

edition,  $1.00;  cloth,  $1.50;  postage  extra  according 

to  zone.  New  York,  U.S..\. : George  Murphy,  Inc., 

57  East  Ninth  Street.  American  Agents. 

Surely,  a ])hotograi)hie  annual  that  is  in  its  sixty- 
first  issue  may  be  .said  to  have  met  the  needs  of  photog- 
raphers to  a remarkable  degree.  It  is  true  of  the  well- 
known  British  Journal  Fhotographic  Almanac,  1922, 
which  is  now  obtainable  from  the  American  agents, 
Iihotographie  dealers  or  Piioto-Eka  Magazine. 

As  usual,  the  contents  are  of  much  value  to  the  active 
lirofessional  jihotograjiher.  F'or  the  amateur  there  is 
much  to  help  him  to  a better  understanding  of  photog- 
ra])hy.  ,\mong  the  large  number  of  topics  treated  may 
be  found  a Directory  of  Photographic  Societies  in  the 
British  Empire;  Photographic  Bodies;  Self-Instruction 
in  Photogra])hy  by  the  Editor;  Epitome  of  Progre.ss 
under  which  heailing  are  found:  Events  of  the  Year; 

A])])aratus  and  Ec|uipment;  Photographing  Yari- 
ous  Subjects;  Negative-Proce.s.ses;  Printing-Processes; 
('olor-Photogra])hy:  Formnhefor  The  Principal  Photo- 
graphic Processes;  Miscellaneous  Information;  Tables 
and  Index. 

Perhaps,  one  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  the 
almanac  is  the  advertising-section  which  contains  in 
its  pages  illustrations  and  de.scriptions  of  the  very  latest 
I)hotograi)hic  e(|uii)inent  placed  on  the  market  by 
English  and  foreign  manufacturers.  A thorough  ex- 
amination of  these  jiages  will  enable  the  reader  to  be- 
come well  informed  with  regard  to  present-day  methods 
and  conqilete  outfits  for  virtually  every  photographic 
requirement.  No  progressive  amateur  or  professional 
photographer  should  lie  without  the  almanac  of  1922. 

Kept  His  Promise 

CoNTiiinuTou — “You  told  me  you  would  print  my 
article  with  a big  cut.” 

Editor — “ Well.  I did.  I cut  out  nearly  a half  of  it.” 

B.T. 
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Just  when  public  allention  is  focused  on  JVashiugtoiu 
and  anything  even  remotely  connected  with  America  is 
of  interest  to  us  over  here,  Mr.  Ho])pe  is  lucky  enough 
to  bring  out  his  liook  of  portraits  of  beautiful  American 
women.  At  least,  he  may  have  published  it  before; 
but  it  is  just  getting  known  now.  It  is  ])rinted  in  an 
artistic  manner  in  a ])hotogravure  ])rocess  which  such  a 
de  luxe  book  can  afford,  and  the  photographs  have  that 
charm  and  distinction  that  we  are  accustomed  to  expect 
from  Mr.  Hop])es  C'amera.  It  is  a gift,  this  knowing 
exactly  where  to  place  the  model  on  the  ])late,  which 
naturally  a])plies  to  any  other  subject.  It  all  depends 
on  the  point  of  view.  It  is  just  a matter  of  an  instinc- 
tive feeling  for  coin])osition;  and  lucky  are  they  who 
possess  it,  for,  to  our  thinking,  it  is  very  ditlicult  if  not 
impossible  to  teach,  'khe  i).sychologist  might  arg\ie 
that  it  is  the  .same  with  the  happenings  of  life,  which 
are  big  and  hopeful,  or  mean  and  ilepressing.  according 
to  our  mental  angle  of  view.  Hut  this  has  nothing  to 
do  with  photogra])hy,  though  it  reminds  us  of  Captain 
Scott  of  Antarctic  Expedition  fame,  who  said  of  Mr. 
Herbert  Pouting,  his  ])hotogTapher,  that  he  was  "the 
most  delighted  man,"  for  he  exalted  every  exj)erieiu'e. 
The  climate  of  these  grim  regions,  ill  Mr.  I’onting’s 
language,  was  "magically  invigorating"  and.  when  the 
others  were  glad  to  see  the  last  cT  a ])ack  of  ice,  this 
optimist  remarks;  "I  saw  the  last  of  it  with  a feeling 
almost  of  regret,  because  it  had  seldom  failed  to  have 
.some  daily  novelty  and  surprise."  Mr.  Herbert 
Ponting's  t)ook.  "Tlie  Great  White  South,"  has  been 
recently  publisheil  (Duckworth  & Co.,  JO  -).  It  con- 
tains .some  of  this  photograidier's  famous  .Vntarctic 
photographs  with  which  lectures  were  illustrated  on 
the  screen. 

The  Koilak  £1.000  monthly  i)rize-competitions, 
which  we  mentioned  in  a jirevious  letter,  are  growing- 
in  po|)ularity  and  interest,  and  are  roping  in  the  photog- 
raphers of  country  jdaces.  The  entries  for  last  month 
have  far  exceeded  those  of  the  month  before,  and  the 
quality  of  the  work  is  of  a very  high  standard.  In  fact, 
one  or  two  editors  of  illustrated  i)ai)ers  have  asked  to 
be  allowed  to  .see  the  results  of  Xovember's  competi- 
tion witli  the  idea  of  .selecting  jjrints  for  their  pa)>ers. 
This  is  a distinct  compliment,  for.  as  we  know,  these 
e.xacting  gentlemen  arc  not  ea.sy  to  .satisfy.  Com|)cti- 
tors  seem  much  impre.s.sed  by  the  names  of  the  judges 
(two  are  chosen  every  month),  though  why  one  should 
jumj)  at  seniling  one's  work  to  be  judged  by  some  jmb- 
lic  character,  who  may  know  notliing  whatever  alxmt 
photography,  is  a mystery.  The  idea,  -we  are  told,  is 
that  such  names  jiiace  the  comi)etition  on  a very 
sound  footing  for  the  i)ublic  will  know  that  men  of  this 
stain])  would  not  lend  themselves  to  any  trickery  or 
unfairness.  There  is  no  doubt  that  these  names  have 
been  a good  advertisement  for  Kodak,  and  their  com- 
petition has  caught  the  public  imagination. 

",\nd  who  are  these  distinguished  i)eo])le.^'  the 
reader  may  be  asking.  Here  are  the  names  of  some  of 
the  promised  judges: — G.  K.  Chesterton;  Solomon  J. 
Solomon,  the  ])ainter;  Charles  Hawtrey;  Richard  Jack, 
another  painter,  and  Glaude  E.  Shepi)erson,  whose 
graceful  drawings  are  now  so  familiar  to  the  public 
through  the  jiages  of  I’inirli.  The  judges  for  this  last 
month's  com])etition  were  Gerald  du  .Maurier  ami 


Conan  Doyle.  For  a future  one,  .Vugustus  John  has 
been  cho.sen,  and  we  ho|>e<l  that.  i)erha])s.  Lord  Lever- 
huhne  might  have  been  elected  to  act  with  him.  After 
the  ])ublic  dis])ute  about  the  deca])itated  portrait,  one 
could  imagine  all  sorts  of  amusing  contretemps  arising 
bct-ween  these  two:  Imt  evidently  Kodak's  courage  or 
sen.se  of  mi.schief  did  not  reach  this  height  (of  absurdity, 
the  reader  may  remark)  and  (Mr.  Justice  Darling  has 
been  chosen  to  be  Mr.  John's  fellow-judge. 

Not  to  be  outshone  by  Koilak,  (\Iessrs.  Wellington 
and  Ward  are  also  running  a thonsand-])ound  com])eti- 
tion.  the  subject  of  which  is  "the  Portrait  of  a Heauti- 
ful  Lady."  This  firm  also  has  distinguished  judges: 
the  Right  Honorable  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon.  Lady 
Diana  Dutf  Cooper  and  Mr.  .Vlfred  Ellis.  Lord  Car- 
nai-von's  excellent  ])ictorial  work  is  well  known,  and  he 
is  a staunch  exhibitor  at  the  London  Salon's  exhibition. 
Lady  Diana  Dull  Coo])er's  i)hotogra])h  is  such  a hard\- 
])erennial  iu  our  illustrated  jire.ss,  that  one  has  every 
confidence  in  her  knowing  something  about  beautiful 
women's  i)hotogra])hs.  Mr.  .Mfred  Ellis  is  the  jiast 
president  of  the  Professional  Photograjihers'  .Vssocia- 
tion. 

S])eakingof  the  P.  P.  reminds  us  that  there  is  talk 
of  their  big  conference  in  May  being  ])ut  off  till  later  on 
in  Next  year  will  be  their  twenty-first  anni- 

versary, and  this  great  event  is  to  be  marked  in  some 
way.  (Many  members  have  been  urging  for  some  time 
that  their  reunion  should  be  arranged  for  a season 
when  it  is  more  convenient  for  their  .\mcricau  brother 
])hotographers  to  join  them. 

There  is  a ])ersistent  rumor  going  around  London,  at 
liresent,  that,  if  it  materialises  into  a fact,  will  ]>rac- 
tically  revolutionise  ])hotogra])hy.  We  do  not  like  to 
sj)eak  too  definitely,  as  all  our  information  is  hearsay; 
but  it  is  so  imiMirtant  that  we  feel  bound  at  least  to 
hint  at  it  in  this  letter.  We  are  told  that  there  is  a new 
color-|)rocess  very  soon  to  be  ])ut  u])on  the  market, 
that  it  is  absolutely  sinqile  to  work  and  is  ])rinted  on 
orilinary  Hromide  pa])cr.  'J'he  inventor  is  a German, 
who  has  sold  the  rights  of  his  ])ateids  in  various  coun- 
tries ami  is  already  on  the  way  to  become  a millionaire. 
When  we  imagine  what  this  is  going  to  mean  iu  the 
lihotogra])hic  world,  and  Iiow  such  things  as  the  three- 
color  process  camera,  lumiere  ])lates.  etc..  ])ale  before  it, 
we  are  left  breathless  and  almost  incredulous.  Still, 
examj)les  liave  been  .seen  in  London  we  are  told 
and,  after  all.  the  settlement  of  the  Irish  (Question 
])roves  that  there  really  is  nothing  iiu])o.ssible.  nowa- 
days. We  may  yet  be  getting  color-prints  of  ( 'hristmas 
festivities  with  red  holly-berrii's  and  green  leaves! 

I’liiicli,  for  once,  has  gone  astray.  J'liis  weekly  wit 
is  recognised  as  the  mirror  of  the  iiiipcr  middle  class, 
ami  its  jokes  are  usually  an  imicx  of  our  social  life;  but 
it  is  not  (juite  accurate  in  its  story  called.  "The  Realms 
of  ,\rt,  " told  in  pictures  in  its  ( 'hristmas  number.  Wc 
are  shown  the  lover  of  .\rt.  a keen  iihotographer  who 
wishes  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  real  Hohemiau  soci- 
ety. I le  is  introduced  to  Sir  ( 'obalt  Hhie.  the  celebrated 
jiainter,  who  takes  him  by  motor  car  to  tlu'  famous 
Palette  Club.  Here  he  is  sla  )wn.  looking  with  evidimt 
disaj)])oiMt  ment  at  the  stodgN',  res|)cctable  members 
sjiread  about  in  arm-chairs  reading  their  ])a])(‘rs  in  the 
{Continued  on  nr.rl  poi/e) 


RECENT  P H OTO  - PAT  E N T S 

Reported  by  NORMAN  T.  WHITAKER 


The  following  patents  are  reported  exclusively  for 
Photo-Eha  Magazine  from  the  law-offices  of  Norman 
T.  Whitaker,  Whitaker  l?uihling,  Washington,  D.C., 
from  whom  copies  of  any  one  of  the  patents  can  he  ob- 
tained by  sending  twenty-five  cents  in  stamjis.  The 
patents  mentioned  below  were  issued  from  the  United 
States  Patent-Office  during  the  month  of  December, 
ItkZl. 

I’atent,  Number  1, 391).  189.  Photographic  Mask. 

Charles  II.  Cady,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Photograplnc-Eilm-Printing  Apparatus.  Patent, 
Ntmiber  1,399,39(1.  Inventor.  Erik  W.  Nelson  of  New 
Rochelle,  N.Y. 

Hal]>h  H.  Deal  of  Flint.  Michigan,  has  been  granted 
patent.  Number  l,399,(i9d,  for  Film-Pack  Kit. 

Patent,  Number  1,398,423.  Film-Clip  and  Order 
Tab-Holder.  Glen  AI.  Dye,  AIimieai)olis,  Minn. 

Film-Holding  Device.  Patent,  Numlier  1.398,4,>8. 
.loscidi  F'.  Grever  of  New  A'ork  and  Thomas  S.  F\>x  of 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

.lohn  Giles  Brown  of  Newport.  Fhigland,  has  been 
granted  i)atent,  Numl.)er  l,398,(i71,  for  Upright  Photo- 
graphic Enlarging,  Copying  and  Reducing  A])i)ara.tus. 

Patent,  Number  1.398,811.  Film-f'leaning  Alachine. 
Harry  Adolf  Suhreke  of  Hamburg,  Germany. 

Film-Holder.  Patent,  Number  1,398.938.  .Albert 
K.  Cha])man  of  Rochester,  N.A'..  assignor  to  Eastman 
Kodak  Com]>any  of  Rochester,  N.A.  . 

.lullen  'l'e.ssier  of  Rochester.  N.Ah,  has  liecn  granted 
patent.  Number  1,398,9.50,  for  Camera-Back  and  has 
assigned  the  same  to  Eastman  Kodak  Company  of 
Rochester,  .N.Y. 

Patent.  Number  1.398.951.  Photograi)hic  Plate- 
hohler.  .lulien  d'essier  of  Roche.ster,  N.Y.,  assignor  to 
Flastmau  Kodak  (.'om])any,  Roche.ster,  N.Y. 

Color-Screen  Carrier.  Patent,  Number  1.398,952. 
■Julien  d'essier  of  Rochester,  N.A’.,  a.ssignor  to  Flastman 
Kodak  Com]>any  of  Rochester,  N.A’. 

.Alfred  .A.  Ruttan  and  Charles  FI.  Hutchings  of 
Rochester.  N.A'.,  have  been  granted  ])atent.  Number 
1,399,884,  for  Plate-Magazine  for  Cameras  and  have 
assigned  the  same  to  Flastman  Kodak  Comjiany  of 
Rochester,  N.A’. 

Patent,  Number  l,3t)9.987.  Rotary  Photogravure- 
Printing  Machine.  William  Picku])  of  Pendleton, 
England. 

.Aviator's  Camera.  Patent,  Number  1,490,277. 
AA’illiam  F.  F'olmer  of  Rochester,  N.A’.  Assigned  to 
Flastmau  Kodak  Company  of  Rochester,  N A. 

Burl  ,A.  Brigdeu  of  Flast  Cleveland.  Ohio,  has  been 
granted  ])atenl.  Number  1.400,412,  for  Copying  and 
Enlarging  (.'amera  which  has  been  assigned,  one-half 
to  Fre.l  R.  Bill,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Patent,  Number  1,400,503.  I''ilm-Cabinet.  Edward 
AY.  Salmon,  .Ir..  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  assignor  to  Hull, 
Salmon,  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.  of  Baltimore,  Md. 

Comfiiiied  .\i)paratus  for  d'akiug  and  Projecting 
Pictures.  Patent,  Number  1,397,49(1.  Emile  Allais, 
Reims,  France. 

Elmer  .1.  Sark  has  been  granted  imteiit.  Number 
l,397,(!(ll.  for  Shield  or  Protector  for  Pholograi)hie 
C; 


Patent,  Number  l,397,ti(i9.  Photograi)hic  Shutter. 


Andrew  Wollensak  and  P’riedrich  A.  Gustav  Pirwitz  of 
Rochester,  N.A’.,  assignors  to  Wollensak  Optical  Com- 
pany of  Rochester,  N.A'. 

Camera.  Patent,  Number  1,398,072.  Thomas  Gallo 
of  New  A’ork,  N.A’. 
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usual  club-style.  Under  further  illustrations  is  written 
“AA’hat  a relief  it  was  to  be  able  to  take  him  (on  a bus) 
to  the  <le:ir  old  Tripod"  (an  intriguing-looking  back- 
door); and  the  last  illustration,  "Here  one  gets  the  real 
atmo.sphere,''  shows  a thoroughly  Bohemian  gathering. 
One  Tripod  member  is  seated  at  the  piano,  another  is 
singing  in  an  oljviously  informal  manner,  while  groups 
are  discussing  prints,  sitting  at  tallies,  examining  cam- 
eras in  debonair  attitudes.  The  whole  scene  suggests 
rollicking,  jolly  rowdiness. 

AA’hen  we  com])are  this  picture  with  our  glimpses  of 
the  dignified  Camera  Clul)  in  London,  we  must  accuse 
I'inich  of  having  been  misled;  for  never  have  we  seen  a 
sus|)icion  of  such  irresponsible  hilarity  among  its  staid 
members,  even  at  its  most  festive  functions. 

It  is  unlucky  for  our  ])ress-])hotogra]>hers  that  two 
such  im])ortant  public  and  jihotographicable  events 
should  occur  just  in  the  very  darkest  bit  of  our  year. 
The  Irish  Delegates  share  with  Princess  Alary  the  chief 
s])ace  in  our  illustrated  press.  The  delegates  are  usually 
snai)shol  in  the  open,  just  as  they  are  coming  out  of 
Downing  Street,  in  the  parks,  etc.;  Imt  the  triumph  was 
a.  reproduction  of  a ])hotograph  (in  the  pre.ss)  of  the 
King  ami  Dueen,  Prince.ss  Alary  and  A’iscount  Lascelles, 
in  their  private  box  at  Olympia,  the  same  evening  as 
the  engagement  was  announced.  This  we  hear  was 
made  on  an  "Fk-lip.se"  i)late,  made  by  the  Imperial 
Dry  Plate  Co.  The  recent  weather  has  been  very 
])eculiar  and,  although  extraordinarily  dry,  it  has  been 
extraordinarily  dark,  and  we  have  been  obliged  to 
resort  to  the  very  fastest  ])lates. 


The  Alatter  of  Correct  Exposure 

Perhaps,  there  is  nothing  in  jihotograiiliy  of  greater 
im|)ortance  than  an  accurate  knowledge  of  correct  ex- 
piisure.  To  be  sure,  there  arc  certain  photographers 
who  are  sufficiently  experienced  to  determine  the  cor- 
rect exposure  by  glancing  at  the  groundglass;  but  there 
are  hunilreds  of  others  who  are  obliged  to  depend  solely 
on  a relialde  i)hoto-meter.  Among  several  excellent 
types,  there  is  the  McAlurtry  Actinic  Photo- Aleter 
which  eml)odies  a number  of  features  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  direct  reading;  adapted  to  exteriors, 
interiors  or  night-views;  o])tically  and  scientifically  cor- 
rect; no  tinted  paper;  no  classification  of  subjects;  may 
be  used  for  Bromide  Fhdargements;  measures  the  actinic 
value  of  shadows;  is  comi)act,  light,  in  card-form  and 
lits  the  vest-jmeket.  AVholesale  state  and  district  (li.s- 
tribntors  are  l)cing  appointed  carefully  who  are  qualified 
to  take  exclusive  territory  and  to  give  the  best  service. 
Further  jiarticulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  manu- 
facturers, the  AIcAIurtry  Company,  or  your  dealer. 
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Boston 


HERBERT  B.  TURNER  and  RAYMOND  E.  HANSON 


N every  country,  tliere  are  cities 
wliicli  liave  a marked  iiidiviiluality 
that  stands  out  sharply.  Tliere 
is  an  atino,spherc  and  charm  about 
these  cities  impossible  to  analyze, 
lint  which  are  felt  by  those  who  come  in  contact 
with  them. 

In  France,  there  are  Paris,  Rouen.  Le  Puy  and 
Carcassonne,  as  examples.  In  Germany — 
Dresden,  Munich,  Nuremberg,  Hildesheim  and 
Rothenbnrg  may  be  designated.  In  America, 
where  are  many  hundred  cities  founded  within 
a century,  one  does  not  exjiect  the  unique 
character  that  marks  the  cities  of  Europe,  many 
of  which  date  back  to  the  Roman  Einjiire  or 
lief  ore.  A’et  a few  of  our  American  cities  have 
an  air  about  them  that  makes  them  distinctive. 
There  is  no  city  on  earth  so  fantastic  as  New 
York  with  its  towering  buildings,  its  ravine- 
like streets,  its  Babel  of  peo])les,  its  amnsement- 
jialaces  and  its  electric-light  disiilai'.  ('hicago 


cannot  be  mistaken  for  any  other  city.  San 
Francisco,  (piite  modern  as  it  is,  has  a charm  of 
its  own.  Philadelphia  is  nnif|ne  in  its  way- 
picturestpic,  comfortable,  livable,  yet  a jirogres- 


sive  city,  and  one  of  which  much  ma>’  l)c  written 
historically.  Others  might  be  named,  Imt  out- 
side of  New  \ ork  none  can  (piite  compare  with 
Boston  for  the  (piality  of  jicrsonaliti'  and  aristo- 
cratic distinction. 


Boston  is  an  Ihiglish  town  a town  that  has 
been  transplanted  from  England  to  .\merican 
soil.  English  in  itsas]iect.  English  in  its  culture, 
in  its  ideals  and,  to  a degree,  in  its  conservatism. 
Certain  jiarts  of  its  Beacon  Hill  and  its  South 
End  districts  might  have  been  taken  bodily  from 
residential  London;  but  ajiart  from  its  English 
atmosiihere.  Boston  has  other  features  that 
suggest  the  Old  World.  Its  Charles  River  Basin 
— which  separates  the  cit\'  from  the  university- 
town  of  Cambridge  -bordered  b\-  |)ark-like 


embankments  abutted  by  tlie  residences  of  the 
aristocracy,  strongly  recalls  the  famous  Alster 
Basin  which  beantihes  the  heart  of  Hamburg. 
The  view  across  the  Basin,  from  Cambridge, 
is  more  inqiressive  than  that  of  ^ enice  from  the 
Lagoon;  for  Boston  has  a fascinating  and 
beautiful  sky-line — broken  by  jileasing  graceful 
towers,  domes  and  stee])les — which  cidminates 
in  Beacon  Hill  with  the  golden  dome  of  the 
State  House  and  the  colossal  camjianile-like 
Custom  House  tower  beyond  -a  tower  that  can 
be  seen  for  miles  and  which  gives  the  city  the 
crowning  touch  of  dignity,  d'he  city  has  a series 
of  parkways  that  all  but  surround  it,  and  in 
its  very  center  there  is  a vast  oasis  formed  by 
its  historic  Common  and  the  Public  Garden, 
where  the  citizens  may  steji  from  the  wearing 
turmoil  of  a modern  city  to  the  ])eacc  of  green- 
sward, arc’hing  elms,  and  winding  jiaths  bordered 
by  flowering  ])lants  and  shrubs.  Boston  is 
tilled  with  (piaint,  crooked,  narrow  ways;  (|iicer 
little  courts  teeming  with  historic  association  and 
with  slee|)y  old  bnrial-gronuds  tucked  in  among 
modern  oilicc-buildings  where  famous  dead  lie 
at  rest.  Yet,  withal,  it  is  essentially  a modern 
city  linsy  with  the  affairs  of  the  world. 

Thus,  in  a few  words,  we  have  drawn  tlie  main 
outline  of  the  jireseut  eit\', — this  city  of  "Bine 
Stockings,"  of  culture,  of  ediiealioiial  iustiln- 
lions,  libraries,  art-galleries,  business  and  manu- 
facture, glinqise  of  its  jiast  will  give  an  iusiglit. 
as  to  its  rare  iudiviilnalil \'. 

Shawuuitt,  as  the  Indians  called  it,  some  three 
centuries  back,  consisted  of  a iieiiinsnia  of  lliree 
low-l\'iug  lulls,  which  were  wooded  for  tlie  most 
jiart  and  sprawled  between  the  waters  of  tlie 
harbor  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Charles  Rix'er 
on  the  other.  Deep  inlets  and  creeks  cut  into 
the  peninsula  on  all  sides.  Reil  men  roauieil 
the  three  hills,  their  eaiiqi-lires  burning  luridly 
at  night,  doubtless  near  the  s))riugs  of  fresh 
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water  for  wliicli  tlie  locality  was  notcil  in  those 
<la\s  hel'ore  the  arii\  al  of  the  white  men. 

Across  the  river  (l(i‘-2!))  a settlement  of  English 
colonists  was  strn«<^lin<>  into  existence;  hnihling 
the  ■‘palisa<loe<r'  fort  on  Town  Hill;  sntferiiif’ 
much  from  the  "hraekish  water”  (not  good 
for  drinking,  as  it  ])ro^'e(l)  and  other  annoyanees 
eoineidcTit  with  the  Imihling  of  a ])ioneer  ont])osl 
in  the  wilderness. 

Oji  the  three  hills  one  lone  Briton,  not  without 
])ro])hetie  sight  of  a sort,  hail  estalilished  him- 
self. living  alone  in  a eoltage  on  the  slope  of 
the  largest  of  the  hills.  Nearby  was  a s])ring  of 
fresh  water  a fact  of  eonsiderahle  signifieanee, 
as  latei'  events  j)ro\ed.  For  the  lone  dweller  in 
I he  Ihree  hills,  the  Kev.  William  Blaxton,  with 
more  sagacity  than  his  neighbors  across  the 
river,  eoneeived  the  idea  that  here  was  the 
])laee  to  establish  the  head(|narters  of  the 
< 'olony,  rather  than  in  Charle.stown  with  its 
“ brackish”  and  mipalatable  water.  So  thinking, 
he  came  one  day  to  call  upon  the  governor,  the 
renowned  John  Winthro]),  and  readily  eon- 
vineed  him  of  the  wisdom  of  his  choice'  of  resi- 


dence. Thereni)on,  in  due  time,  the  seat  of 
government  was  transferred  to  the  peninsida, 
and  the  future  metro])olis  of  Boston  was  founded. 
The  name  was  eho.sen  because  of  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  ])ronnnent  men  of  the  colonists  had 
come  from  Boston.  England. 

A settlement  of  the  most  primitive  sort  was 
this  of  Boston  in  its  infancy.  Rude  log-cabins 
s])rang  u]),  as  the  tliree  hills  reverberated  to 
the  ring  of  the  axe.  Cow-lanes  marked  out  the 
first  roadways,  as  it  is  told.  Crude  fisher-boats 
put  out  from  the  creeks  and  inlets,  to  return 
with  ])lentifnl  snp])lies  of  cod  and  mackerel. 

During  the  first  half-eentnry  of  its  existence, 
the  town  increased  ra])idl\'.  d'he  houses,  for  the 
most  ))art,  wen-  built  on  what  is  now  Dock 
Sipiare  and  T'j)])er  State  Street.  The  place 
where  the  Old  State  House  now  stands  was  the 
first  center  of  connnereial  and  civic  activity. 
The  entire  si|uare  was  occupied  by  the  public 
market,  bustling  with  its  modest  bartering 
every  Thursday,  the  market-day.  As  early  as 
1(148  we  find  semi-annual  fairs  in  riperation,  in 
June  and  in  October.  Tho.se  were  busy  days. 
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wlien  habitants  of  tlie  outlying'  districts  came  to 
town  to  shoj)  and  gossip  or  to  sell  their  j)roduce. 
Stocks,  whipping-posts  and  the  pillory  were  hard 
hy.  ready  for  use  should  the  occasion  arise.  As  the 
years  j)assed.  this  “most  notable  historic  spot  in 
Boston”  witnessed  many  momentous  events, — 
the  “bloodless  Revolution"  of  Andros  fame, 
when  the  latter's  government  was  overthrown, 
in  1()89;  the  vigorous  dennnciation  of  the  Stainji 
.Vet  in  17(>.),  the  Boston  iVlassacrc,  1770,  and 
the  excitement  preceding  the  Revolution. 


England  writes  in  his  diary  of  17.)0  of  a visit  to 
the  same  inn  which  he  says  “is  noted  for  the  best 
])unch  house  in  Boston." 

Nearly  op])osite  was  the  British  Cotfee  House, 
much  fn-queiitcil  by  English  olheers,  and  Tories, 
as  was  the  “Bunch  of  drapes"  by  the  Whigs,  in 
the  days  before  the  Revolution. 

The  town  emerged  gra<lnall\-  from  the  homc- 
s])nu.  rough-and-read\'  frontier-days  to  the 
belaceil  and  eml»roidercd  s|)lcndors  of  the 
Provincial  Days  with  their  Royal  (i(>\ernors. 
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.V  glance  backward  into  the  shadowy  ]>ast  of 
the  Provincial  l)a>s  is  a ])lcasant  stimulus  to 
the  imagination.  One  beholds  the  then  famous 
"Bunch  of  (irai)cs  d’avcrii,"  which  flourished 
in  the  heyday  of  its  i)ros])crity,  the  structure 
dating  from  1711  and  situated  at  the  corner  of 
Kilby  Street.  On  raw  winter  evenings,  candle- 
lights bnrne<l  brightly  in  the  ])nblic  room, 
I (j  the  tavern  came  merchants,  mariners  ami 
travelers,  who  lounged  before  the  great  hearth- 
fire,  sung  and  comfortable,  while  the  norlh<‘a.sl 
gale  blew  in  fitful  gusts  in  the  murky  streets 
without.  One  Captain  Francis  (ioelct  from 


grand  coaches  and  fours,  liew  igged  and  powdcrcil 
dignit  ies  and  great  ladii's. 

TIk'  trend  of  the  growth  of  tlm  town  was 
inland  and  the  streets,  as  is  told,  were  Imill 
along  the  general  lines  of  I lie  old  cow -lanes, 
which,  being  crookeci  ami  at  cross  jnirposes,  so 
to  s])cak,  bewilder  the  stranger  in  onr  eit,\’  mil  a 
little.  Fife  mox'cd  more  leisurely  ni  these  times; 
one  tra\eled  liy  eoaeh  or  on  horsebaek.  if  at 
all;  and  put  ii])  at  night  at  rambling  \illag<'- 
taverns.  I•'nll-riggcd  ships  with  stalel\’  spi-ead 
of  w hite  caii\  as  sailed  nia  jest  ieall>'  out  of  t he 
harbor  to  the  far  ends  of  the  <'arth.  f.Vn  old 


])riiit  we  liave  at  luuul  shows  the  harl>or  filled 
with  such  siiperl)  s(|uare  riggers  under  full  sail, 
with  two  tied  u])  at  Long  Wharf.) 

The  European  ])ractice  of  dueling  was  intro- 
duced into  the  colony  in  an  evil  luoiuent;  and 
young  gallants  must,  in  consequcTice — to  show 
their  valor — blow  each  other’s  brains  out  over 
fancied  insidts  or  trifling  differences.  Mention 
is  made  of  one  such  unhappy  affair,  when  15en- 
jamin  Woodbridge  and  Henry  Philij)s  having  had 
an  altercation  at  the  Royal  Exchange  Tavern 
(doubtless  in  their  cups)  settled  the  same  by 
pistol-])ractice  on  Hoston  Common,  and  AVood- 
l)ridge  was  killed.  His  grave  is  still  to  l)e  seen 
in  the  old  Granary  Burying  Ground  beside  Park 
Street  Church.  It  was  an  affair  that  made 
(|uite  a noise  at  the  time,  no  doubt.  Can  one, 
walking  across  the  Common  in  19'2'2,  imagine 
such  an  event  ha])peniug  in  Boston's  public  jjark? 

Nearly  opposite  the  Old  South  Meeting  House, 
on  Washington  Street,  stood  the  famous  Province 
House.  One  immediately  thinks  of  Hawthorne 
and  his  somber  "L(“gends  of  the  Province  Hou.se" 
written  in  his  inimitable  style,  and  with  the 
relapse  into  the  Provincial  atmosphere  and  local 
color  he  loveil  so  well  to  depict.  Here,  in  vice- 
regal splenilor,  the  Royal  Excellencies  held  court, 
surrounded  by  brilliant  uniforms  of  the  mili- 
tary officers  and  the  bewiggeil  pomi)  of  the 
judges  and  officers  of  the  Crown.  Here  the  gentry 
gatherefl  at  sumptuous  feasts  and  brilliant  balls. 
The  shade  of  the  beautifid  Lady  Eleanore  flits 
before  the  mind’s  eye  in  all  the  hauteur  and  glor\- 
of  I'.er  youth  as  described  in  the  “Twice  Told 
d’ales."  One  sees  the  horsemen  sjnirring  off  with 
tlie  invitations  to  the  first  families  of  the  colony 
to  be  present  at  a grand  ball  to  be  held  in  her 
honor;  and  the  tragedy  that  follows!  The  grim 
sinister  fate  which  overtakes  the  fair  lady  and  all 
who  worshi])cd  at  her  shrine!  Rich  in  romance 
were  the  Provincial  Days  in  Boston!  Of  the  old 
Goveruuu'ut  House  nothing  remains  to-day  but  a 
])ortion  of  the  rear  wall  backing  onto  (luaint 
Province  Court,  the  main  structure  having  been 
de.stroyed  in  the  tire  of  18(i4. 

A short  walk  from  the  Province  House  was 
Faueuil  Hall,  “the  Cradle  of  Liberty."  Built  in 
1702  upon  the  walls  of  the  first  Eaneuil  Hall,  so 
uame(l  from  its  donor,  IVter  Eaneuil,  in  1742.  It 
was  intended  originally  for  a market.  The  first 
public  meeting  to  be  held  here  was  in  170;?, 
James  Otis  being  the  orator.  The  t|uestion  of 
“Justifiable  Resistance”  was  the  to])ic, — first 
mutt(*rings  of  the  storm  which  was  to  burst  some 
twelve  years  later  into  the  tempestuous  strife  of 
the  American  Bc\()lutiou  hence  the  name 
“Cradle  of  Liberty,"  which  still  clings  to  the 
ancient  structure.  Many  events  in  Boston  his- 


tory the  old  hall  has  witnessed,  excitement  and 
oratory,  articulate  and  inarticulate,  in  protest  of 
the  Stamp  Act;  cjuartering  of  British  troops;  a 
play  even  given  by  English  officers  and  written 
by  Burgoyne  himself,  being  a farce  entitled, 
“The  Blockade  of  Boston,’’  and  much  enjoyed  by 
the  Tories  of  those  days,  which  is  all  we  know  con- 
cerning the  General’s  farce. 

In  passing,  we  must  note  the  site  of  Benjamin 
Franklin’s  birthplace,  which  was  on  Milk  Street, 
at  No.  17.  The  old  structure  has  long  since  been 
removed,  but  the  present  one  bears  the  legend 
“Birthplace  of  Franklin"  with  a bust  of  the 
patriot. 

Boston  having  had  its  Tea  Party,  its  Battle  of 
Bunker  Hill,  its  siege  and  the  events  so  well 
known  to  history  of  the  Revolutionary  times, 
weathered  the  storm  and,  in  the  peaceful  years 
which  followed,  developed  rapidly.  The  searcher 
of  historical  bits  of  the.se  years  will  find  a wealth 
of  material  still  in  existence;  Paul  Revere’s  House 
in  North  S((uare;  Christ  Church,  where  a single 
lantern  hung  on  one  fateful  night,  casting  out  a 
gleam  and  setting  events  in  motion  which  were 
to  startle  the  world,  and  proi)agate  (most  notable 
of  all)  a new  Idea;  the  house  ou  Marshal’s  Lane, 
where  Benjamin  Thompson — afterwards  Cham- 
berlain of  the  Bavarian  Court,  Count  Rumford, 
prime  minister,  and  ruler  of  the  country  in  all 
but  name — sold  imported  material  to  fashionable 
folk  of  the  town;  Co])j)’.s  Hill  Burying  Ground, 
where  sleep  so  many  of  the  old  Bostonians,  many 
famous  to  history  and  others  famous  enough  in 
their  own  day  but  forgotten  by  history.  These 
souvenirs  of  the  dead  past  and  many  others  will 
the  industrious  searcher  discover  without  much 
trouble. 

During  the  niiieteeuth  century,  there  developed 
in  and  about  Boston  a group  of  men,  characteris- 
tic of  the  times,  writers  in  fact,  with  ideas  to 
ex])ress  and  the  ability  to  express  them.  The 
Revolution  had  been  fought  for  an  Idea — turbu- 
lent times  fraught  with  danger  and  turmoil,  out 
of  which  came  the  victory  of  the  Idea — a free 
governmcut  by  the  people;  aii  Idea  brought  to 
realisation  here  after  the  passing  of  untold  ages  in 
which  man  had  been  gro])iug  his  way  upward 
from  his  Neolithic  ancestor.  A new  era  was  inau- 
gurateil  which  ])roved  a fruitful  soil  in  which, 
uudisturbeil  as  yet  by  the  commercial  era,  the 
scholar  flourished  iu  j)eace  and  ])lenty.  and  thus 
developed  that  list  of  writers  of  whom  all  .America 
is  justly  proud ; —Emerson,  Lowell,  Longfellow, 
Hawthorne,  Holmes,  Thoreau,  Howells,  Park- 
man,  Motley,  Prescott,  Eiske,  .Aldrich  and  others. 
This  galaxy  of  literary  lights  is  so  well  known 
that  a few  notes  as  to  their  connection  with 
Boston  will  suffice. 
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In  the  New  Brick  Churcli.  tliat  stood  on 
Hanover  Street — one  of  the  predecessors  of  the 
ivy-clad  T'nitarian  Clnircli  in  Co])Ie>'  S(inare  (torn 
down  in  ini';!) — Emerson  ])reaelied.  from  I8‘2!)  to 
1832.  Hawtliorne  in  his  "Scarlet  Letter"  and 
"Province  House  Tales”  fi'ives  ample  evidence  of 
his  wanderings  in  old  Boston.  In  the  old  city 
of  Camhridge  we  find  the  family-n'sidences  of 
Imth  Longfellow  and  Lowell  fine  somcnirs  of 


one  literary  shrine  after  another,  ilid  S])ace  allow. 

We  have  given  hnt  a suggestion  of  Boston's 
story.  We  have  not  spoken  of  Leif  Ericson  or  his 
sojonrn  here  in  the  year  one  thousand.  e have 
not  mentioned  the  ]>art  Boston  ])layed  in  tlie 
events  that  led  np  to  the  Rel)ellion.  or  wliat  part 
she  took  in  it,  nor  have  we  referred  to  tl\e  World 
War.  The  world  kmjws  the  s]>irit  of  its  citizens 
and  has  not  forgotten  how  in  their  indignation 
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Boston's  literary  jiast.  ^^  lK■re  the  I’arker  House 
now  stands,  was  the  site  of  Edwaril  Everett 
Hale's  l>irth])lace.  On  Bosworth  Place,  nearhy, 
Oliver  ^\endell  Holmes  dwell  for  eighteen  years; 
his  home  is  gra])hieally  deserihed  in  the  "Auto- 
crat. " In  old  Loiiishnrg  Spnare,  No.  1(1.  we  find 
the  one-time  home  of  Louisa  M.  .Vleott ; ami  here, 
too,  at  No.  4.  ihvell  William  I).  HowclU  in  the 
late  seventies.  On  Chest  mil  Street,  No.  .>(1.  is 
to  he  seen  the  house  where  Parkman  li\ccl  (I8(it 
until  his  death  in  189.3).  On  Mt.  \'i  ■rnon  Street, 
No.  .59.  with  its  classic  doorway.  Ii\’ed  'I'liomas 
Bailey  .Mdrich;  and  so  we  might  eontinne  with 


lhe,\’  rose  and  enisheil  the  seandalons  affair  fol- 
lowing the  traitorous  Police  strike,  a few  monihs 
ago,  policed  the  city  and  shot  down  the  mis- 
ereanls  in  the  heart  of  Boston,  in  one  inslanee, 
not  fai’  from  I he  Common. 

Is  it  a Wonder  that  Ihe  Bostonians  lo\’e  (heir 
city  and  take  jiride  in  its  hislory? 

d'he  memhers  of  Boston's  Camera  ( Inli  (Ihe 
^ . M.  C.  I nion  Camera  CInh)  realising  that  no 
\’i<‘W  s of  Boston  cMsIed  thal  adei|nately  de|)ie(ed 
Ihe  charms  of  the  city,  hroiighf  the  mat  lei'  hefore 
their  .lime  nieeling  and  \oled  thal  ils  memhers 
should  do  whal  lhe\  could  during  lh<'  summer 
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and  fall  of  19-21  to  interpret,  photograi)hically , 
the  aspect  of  the  citv.  With  a will  they  went  to 
their  self-appointed  task.  Their  purpose  was  not 
so  innch  the  ilhistrating  of  pnhlic  hnildings  and 
historic  shrines,  as  the  recording  as  artistically  as 
they  might  the  ])ictorial  pr)ssihilities  of  the  city, 
t^naint  courts,  alleys  and  doorways  ]dayed  as 
important  a ])art  in  the  scheme  as  street -scenes, 
harhor  and  water-front  motives,  vistas  of  archi- 
tecturally im])ortant  hnildings  and  compositions 
in  the  various  parkways. 

They  have  succeeded  in  catching  Br)ston  in  its 
various  moorls  of  the  four  seasons.  Boston  smil- 
ing in  hrilliant  sunshine,  Boston  shrouded  iii  fog 
and  rain,  Boston  mantled  in  snow,  and  Boston 
decked  in  its  summer-dress  of  green. 

These  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  more  camera- 
workers  are  united  in  their  disagreement  with  the 
well-known  etcher  Josej)h  Bennell.  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  city  worth  the  artist's  attentions! 
The  proof  of  their  contention  is  what  they  have 
l)roduced.  So  successful  have  they  been,  that  the 
City  of  Boston  awoke  to  the  fact  that  what  has 
been  done  by  these  men  surpasses  anything 
attempted  before,  either  by  the  artist's  brush  or 
])en,  or  the  etcher's  tool,  d’he  famous  Boston 
Public  Library,  the  home  of  over  a million  vol- 
umes, with  its  paintings  by  Sargent  and  Abbey, 
|)laced  at  the  dis])osal  of  the  Chit)  for  three  weeks, 
in  December,  its  fine  and  s])acious  exhibition- 
hall.  Here  over  one  hundred  and  sixty  of  the 
])rints  were  hung  aTid  viewed  by  thousands  of 
Bostonians.  The  news])a])ers  featured  the  collec- 
tion. Boston's  largest  and  best-known  clul). 
The  City  Club,  with  a membershi|)  of  over  six 
thousand,  invited  the  Camera  Club  to  ])lace  the 
prints  in  its  gallery  in  Jannarw  which  was  done, 
and  other  j)nl)lic  and  j)rivate  institutions  have 
request(‘d  the  pri\  ilege  to  exhibit  them. 

'I'he  i)rints  are  eleven  by  fourteen  and  eight 
l)y  ten  for  the  most  part,  mounted  on  large  white 
or  nearly  white  mounts.  Bromide  is  chiefly  the 
medium  em])loyed.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  original  negative-;  were  sehtoin  larger  than 


4 X .5.  3}4  X i}/i  being  the  average,  although 
many  of  the  most  striking  prints  were  from  234 
X 334  negatives. 

While  the  collection  is  adequate — satisfying 
in  the  extreme — the  surface  has  only  been 
scratched;  for  Borston  will  > ield  many  times  as 
many  interesting  comjjositions.  The  Guild  of 
Photographers  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Arts  and 
Crafts,  com])osed  of  amateurs  and  professionals, 
manv  of  whom  Ijelong  to  the  Camera  Club,  realis- 
iiig  this,  will  ])roceed  to  carry  on  the  good  work, 
and  in  March  will  have  an  exhibition  that  will 
cover  the  field. 

The  pictorial  interpretation  of  one’s  own  city 
is  a fascinating  thing  to  do;  for  not  only  does  the 
worker  find  new  beauties  at  every  turn — beauties 
that  he  has  passed  with  unseeing  eyes  for  years — 
but  he  succeeds  in  making  the  man  of  the  street 
see  them  also.  This  promotes  civic  pride  and 
civic  advancement,  and  much  is  gained  thereby. 

The  making  of  beautiful  landscapes,  the  creat- 
i!ig  of  delightful  pictorial  stnilies  in  the  country, 
is  a fine  filing  to  do;  but  to  ideali.se  what  is  usually 
regarded  as  commoniilace  in  a city,  to  find  pleas- 
ing lines  in  its  streets  and  buildings,  and  to 
treat  them  in  a manner  that  calls  forth  all  the 
])oetry  inherent  in  ns,  is  a noble  thing  to  accom- 
plish. The  ])lay  of  light  and  shadow  on  an  arch, 
doorway,  faqaide  or  a street,  once  caught  in  all  its 
beauty  and  ])resented  to  the  public  through  our 
(the  ])hotograi)her’.s)  medium  of  expression,  will 
cause  the  busy  city-dweller  to  begin  to  see 
through  our  eyes;  anil  once  his  eyes  begin  to 
glinqise  what  is  about  them,  the  humdrum  path 
becomes  a source  of  inspiration. 

All  honor,  then,  to  the  pictorialist  who  seeks 
out  these  beauties  and  sets  them  forth  that  the 
imdtitnde  may  gras])  them!  His  is  the  greater 
work  and  will  bear  fruit,  as  the  multitude  is  com- 
posed of  city-flwellers.  The  illustrations  which 
accom])any  this  article  have  been  selected  l)y 
Mr.  Willred  A.  French,  Managing-Editor  of 
Photo-Er.x  M.\g.\zine,  from  The  Union  Camera 
Club's  ■'Boston  " exhibition. 
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Book-Rights  Reserved 

Shipping  the  Product  to  Market 


a ])riiit  is  to  he  ottered  to  a 
newspajjer,  tlie  ])liotograi)lier 
1 out,  sometimes,  as  soon  as  one 
after  making'  tlie  ex])osure, 
the  ])rint  in  liis  liaiul,  and, 
arri^•ing  at  the  tlesk  of  tlie  city-editor,  he  allows 
him  to  examine  it.  In  such  a ease,  mailing  the 
print  would  delay  it;  ])erha])s  delay  it  until  its 
interest  has  cooled,  and  so  make  it  worthless. 
But  when  stdmiitting  |)rints  to  magazines  one 
should  always  invoke  the  aid  of  Uncle  Sam's 
mail-service,  no  matter  if  the  editor  lives  just 
next  door  and  the  ])nhlieation-othce  is  hut  a hloek 
distant. 

The  shi]iping  of  your  ])rints  to  their  markets 
merits  sj)ecial  consideration.  If  the  photograph, 
after  heing  wra])]>ed.  can  l)e  hent  easily,  it  is  a])t 
to  arrive  at  the  editor's  desk  in  a cracked  and 
crumpled  condition.  Then,  the  editor  could  not 
hny  it  if  he  wished.  And,  when  it  is  returned, 
its  maker  finds  it  to  he  so  mutilated  that  it  is 
useless  to  try  to  market  it  elsewhere.  l’ro])er 
IJrotection  of  ])hotographs  when  shi])i)ing  them 
is  an  aid  to  l)oth  editor  and  contriljutor. 

Photographs  which  are  4 x d inches  in  size  can 
he  sent  safely  in  a Xo.  11  envelope  of  hea\y 
manila  ))a])er  if  a sheet  of  cardhoard  is  ])laeed  in 
the  euvelo])C  too.  The  cardhoard  ])revents  the 
hreaking  of  corners,  the  hending.  and  the  crack- 
ing of  the  print.  For  a return-envelope — ncirr 
omit  to  enclose  an  envelope  addressed  to  i/onrselj  and 
adequaleh/  stain ped  for  the  return  of  the  print  i f it  is 
unavailahle — for  a return  euvelo])e.  a Xo.  10 
manila  envelo])e  is  the  hest. 

Prints  which  are  4 x .I  inches  or  larger  should  lu“ 
sent  in  larger  envelo]>e.s — in  elas])-envelo])es. 
d'hese  envelo]>es  can  he  obtained  at  stationers' 
in  sizes  snitahle  for  almost  any  photogra])h.  'I'he 
envelojH'  should  he  about  an  inch  larger  each  way 
than  th<“  print.  The  ))riiit,  as  well  as  a ])ieee  of 
cardboard  -which  should  he  somewhat  lai'ger 
than  the  i)rint — can  he  sent  safely  in  the  clas])- 
cnvelope  container.  On  no  occasion  fori/et  to 
enclose  a return-envelope,  irhicli  shonid  he  self- 
addressed  and  stamped.  Tlu'  return-envelope 
may  he  of  the  same  size  as  the  outer  one;  and.  if 
it  is  fcjided.  it  may  he  easily  inserted.  'I'he  en- 
velopes mentioned.  I have  found  h>-  ex])erience, 
are  the  best  containers  that  can  he  used  for 
])hotographs  that  are  to  he  mailed. 


Xever  roll  a i)iint  and  insert  it  in  a mailing- 
tube.  If  there  is  anything  an  editor  does  not 
want  you  to  do,  it  is  that.  Ih'ints  so  sent  lu-ver 
lose  the  ^'iolent  eur\e  they  acquire  in  transit,  and 
then  they  are  no  more  amenable  to  reason  than  a 
tein))eramental  mule.  Prints  shmdd  always  he 
sent  flat  never  rolled  or  folded,  nor  in  any 
other  condition  excc])t  ])erfectl\y//(d. 

'i'he  envelope  should  he  addressed  to  "'I'he 
Flditor"  of  the  particular  magazine  selected.  Do 
not  address  it  to  the  editor  by  name,  for  it  might 
arrive  at  a time  w hen  he  is  on  his  vacation,  and  so 
it  w ill  follow  him  all  o\  er  the  countiw’  and  ])erhaj)S 
it  will  hc-eome  lost.  'I'here  should  he  no  enclosure 
other  than  the  ])hotogra])h ; exce])t.  when  it  is 
necessary,  a sheet  cariw  ing  an  ex|)lanation  or  a 
short  article  to  he  printed  with  the  ])icture.  Do 
not  write  a letter  to  the  editor  unless  the  ])hoto- 
graph  is  timelx'  and  should  have  an  immediate 
decision.  'I'he  ])rofessional  news-|)hotographer 
submits  his  work  without  letters,  and  with  no 
identification  exee])t  his  name  on  the  hack  of  each 
print  audit  isn't  what's  on  the  hack,  hut  what's 
oil  the  front,  that  counts. 

Photogra])hs  jiroperly  re(|uire  only  third-class 
jxistage  rates,  'i'he  addition  of  a ca])tion  to  the 
]>rint,  or  any  other  written  matter  included  with 
it,  antoiiiatically  raises  the  rate  to  tirst-class. 
F>\en  if  nothing  fnit  tlie  i)hotogra})h  alone  is  sent, 
1 ad\  ise  the  use  of  first-class  ser\  ice  for  several 
reasons;  the  print  is  then  carried  more  (|uickly; 
il  is  handled  more  carefn lly ; and  the  siaider  may 
seal  the  container,  which  he  is  unable  to  do  with 
third-class  matter.  .Vlways,  then,  send  your 
|)hotogra])hs  by  first-chiss  mail. 

Editors  do  not  maintain  s])ecial  funds  for  the 
pnr])osc  of  jiaying  for  postage-dne  stani])s.  'I'hat 
is.  if  a jiackage  of  photograjihs  arri\'cs  at  the  ed- 
itor's desk  with  the  |)oslage  not  fully  prejiaid,  the 
payment  by  llic  editor  of  the  postage  due  does 
not  make  his  attitude  kindl\  toward  the  work 
itself.  TIk'I'c  arc  a good  many  editors  who  w ill 
not  accc|)l  contrilmtions  from  I he  posloltice  w hich 
tune  ])ostage-dne  slainps  attached  liccanse  of  the 
neglect  of  the  scink'r  to  fnll,\  prcpa.v  thcposlage. 
'I'here  are  a great  many  mori'  editors  w ho  will  not 
reinrn  ]>hotographs  unless  a slaiii|)cd  and  self- 
addressed  cn\'clope  is  enclosed  with  the  olfering. 
'File  atlitnde  is  entircl\-  justified,  for  tlie  siii)pl,\- 
ing  of  postage  to  careless  contributors  m siich 


C’ases  would  cost  a magazine  liimdreds  oF  dollars 
every  >-ear. 

Never  send  your  photograjdis  l)y  registered 
mail  uidess  tlieir  value  is  extraordinary:  and 

never  send  them  by  special-delivery  mail  unless  the 
|)rints  are  afldressed  to  a news])a])er  and  possess 
hunnng-hot  news  interest.  To  send  ])hotogra])hs 
oF  average  cpiality  by  either  registered  or  special- 
deli\ery  mail  is  a trick  oF  the  novice  struggling 
For  recognition.  Use  ordinary  first-class  service 
and  the  editt)r  will  feel  more  kindly  toward  yon 
than  it'  he  is  ma<le  to  stop  his  w<jrk  and  sign  a 
mail-receipt. 

Not  all  ]}hotographs  are  accej)ted  by  the  very 
first  editor  who  sees  them.  Very  often  it  is  the 
fifth,  or  the  tenth,  or  even  the  twentieth  editor 
who  buys  them.  So  if  a print  comes  back,  im- 
mediately send  it  out  again  and  again  and  again. 
Don't  .stop,  for  the  veri/  nc.rt  time  you  miyht  .sell  It. 
If  it’s  a good  print,  there  is  an  editor  somewliere 
waiting  for  it. 

The  Prices  Paid 

The  most  remarkable  new.s-])hotographs  ever 
made — they  were  exposed  at  tlie  South  Pole — 
brought  $,‘3, 000  from  Leslie’s  for  “First  Rights," 
and  $1  ,0(10  more  from  I nteruational  for  “Second 
Rights."  Some  ])hotograi)hers  have  realised 
hundreds  (d‘  dollars  from  lucky  shots;  an  ex- 
traordinary ])hotograph  may  bring  from  $‘'2.5  to 
$100;  but  the  average  ]>rice  paid  is  $;?.(»();  and, 
indeed,  there  are  some  editors  who  unblushingly 
offer  as  little  as  ten  or  twenty-five  cents  for  prints; 
and  some  who  find  it  impossible,  unwise,  or  un- 
necessary to  pay  for  ijriuts  at  all. 

.\lthough  the  average  ])rice  j)aid  is  not  astound- 
ing, it  is  a good  return  on  the  cost  of  making; 
also,  the  abundant  o])portunities  for  salable 
])rints  com])ensate  for  what  each  che(|ue  lacks. 
A photogra])her  who  is  wide-awake  and  moving 
ought  not  to  find  it  <lifficult  to  sell  at  least  ten 
prints  each  week,  if  not  more,  when  one  considers 
the  large  number  of  a\ailable  subjects  and  the 
multitude  oF  magazines. 

News])a])ers  ]>ay  For  ])riuts  according  t(j  their 
breadth  oF  circulation.  A widely-reatl  daily 
will  pay  more  For  jjhotographs  than  one  oF  small 
circulation.  Waw'  oFtcii,  newspa])er-editors  |)re- 
Fer  that  the  ])ress-]jhologra])hcr  send  a bill  for  his 
sca-vices.  [f  you  are  asked  to  <lo  that,  do  not 
hesitate  to  cle.irge  a ])rice  you  think  is  entirely 
just  ; but  don't  gras])  the  opi)ortunity  to  ])rofiteer. 
better,  discover  the  price  asked  by  the  uewsi)a- 
])er's  fa\'orite  commercial-|)hotogra])her,  and  mark 
down  youi-  price  accordingly,  d'hat  is  business, 
not  to  lake  an  imfair  a<lvantage. 

Whatever  the  ]>rice  that  is  ])ai<l,  flon't  object 
iF  \'ou  think  it  is  too  low;  accc|)f  the  payment  and 


seek  a more  remunerative  market  next  time. 
This  api)lies  to  magazines  as  well  as  to  news- 

The  prices  paid  by  magazines  vary  likewise,  but 
none  of  any  rej)utation  pays  less  than  one  dollar 
])cr  print.  Tliere  are  many  factors  which  decide 
the  size  of  the  checpie  which  the  press-photog- 
rapher receives.  Tlie  first  is  the  circulation  of 
the  ))ublication,  for  its  financial  reserve  depends 
on  the  number  of  buyers.  The  size  of  the  print 
in  some  instances  decides  the  j)rice  paid.  Thus, 
one  magazine  ]>ays  $1.00  for  prints  of  one  size 
ami  $^2  .00  for  larger  ones.  However,  there  are 
not  many  magazines  who  pay  according  to  the 
size  of  print. 

Sometimes,  retouching  must  be  applied  to  a 
print  in  order  to  make  it  suitable  for  reproduc- 
tion; and,  as  the  service  of  a retoucher  is  ex- 
l)ensive,  something  is  deducted  from  the  photog- 
rapher's cheque  to  pay  for  the  work.  Popular 
Seieuce  is  a magazine  of  that  policy.  The  photog- 
ra])her  can  avoid  sucli  deductions  from  his 
cheriues  by  supjjiying  photographs  of  such  quality 
that  they  will  need  no  retouching. 

If  a photograph  is  offered  for  the  exclusive  use 
of  one  magazine  it  may  bring  a higher  price  than 
iF  it  were  non-exclusive.  Thus,  Collier's  pays 
$;?.00  for  nou-exclusive  prints  and  $.5.00  for  ex- 
clusive ones.  Leslie's  rarely  accejjts  any  print 
that  is  not  exclusive;  indeed,  non-exclusiveness 
may  be  a reason  for  rejection.  For  accepted 
])rints,  it  pays  $.3.00  and  more.  Calendar-makers 
and  postcard-makers,  of  course,  buy  only  ex- 
clusive rights.  A publisher  is  always  more  favor- 
ably inclined  toward  an  exclusive  than  toward  a 
non-exclusive  j)rint;  and,  verr  often,  the  added 
favor  means  added  dollars  to  the  payment. 

The  u.se  to  which  a j)rint  is  put  is  also  a de- 
ciding factor  in  payment.  A j)rint  bought  for 
u.se  as  a cover-illustratiou  will  bring  home  a bigger 
chetiue  than  if  it  were  used  nierel  v as  oue  of  many 
illustrations.  Too.  Illustrated  World  pays  $3.00 
anil  more  for  jirints  used  in  its  ]>ictorial  section, 
but  $‘2.00  for  those  u.sed  in  its  mechanical  de- 
]);irtmeut.  Other  magazines  do  not  make  this 
distinction. 

.Vfter  all,  the  ]>rice  jjaid  depends  wholl>'  on  the 
usefulness  and  ipiality  oF  the  jirint.  IF.  some- 
times, as  in  the  case  of  the  Ladies'  Home  .louruaL 
the  i)a>’nieut  is  made  with  a view  to  the  photog- 
rapher's reputation,  it  is  only  because  news- 
])hotographers  oF  experience  produce  ju'ints  of  a 
liigher  average  <|uality  than  beginners  do.  But, 
if  a beginner  “delivers  the  goods,”  the  editor  is 
just  as  glad  to  pay  to  him  the  large  cheque  as  he 
is  to  pa\-  it  to  any  one  else. 

\ few  exam])les  of  i)rices  paid  will  be  of  in- 
terest. Collier's  ])ays  $3.00  for  non-exclusive 
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prints  and  $n.00  for  exclusive  prints,  and  from 
$'2o.00  to  $100.00  a page  for  layouts  (spreads). 
Illustrated  ]]^orId  pays  $,‘5. 00  for  eacli  print. 
Leslie's  pays  $,‘5.00  and  more.  Popular  Meehau- 
ics  pays  $3.00  and  nj),  and  $‘2.5.00  a j)ago  for  lay- 
outs. Popular  Science  reimlmrses  at  the  rate  of 
$3.00  for  each  photograph,  and  sometimes  more. 
The  Saturdap  Blade  ])ays  $'2.00  for  each,  ddie 
Thompson  Art  Company  j)ays  from  $1.00  to 
$a.00.  Underwood  and  Underwood  j)ay  from 
$3.00  and  up,  according  to  the  value  of  the  ])rint. 
The  Woodman  and  Teirman  Trinting  Company 
pays  at  rates  varying  from  $.5.00  to  $.50.00. 

“But  when  is  jjayment  made.^"  you  ask.  The 
answer  is.  “Either  n])on  acceptance  or  upon 
puhlication.” 

By  far,  most  magazines  pay  according  to  the 
more  desirable  ])lan — u])on  acce])tance.  As 
soon  as  such  a magazine  decides  that  a photo- 
graph is  useful  to  it,  it  mails  a checiue  to  the 
sender.  Sometimes,  a rcceijA  is  sent  witli  the 
cheque,  whicli  the  recipient  must  sign  and  return; 
hut,  more  often,  the  che<|ne  itself  is  thereceij)!. 
Payment  ni)on  acceptance  is  liy  far  the  more  de- 
siralde  method,  for  with  it  the  worker  is  ])aid  as 
soon  as  his  work  is  done:  there  is  no  waiting 
for  weeks  and  months  for  ])ayment,  as  in  the  case 
of  pay-on-pnhlication  magazines. 

There  are  a few  magazines  who  wait  until  the 
])hotogra])h  actually  aj)])cars  in  the  ])ages  of  the 
puldication  before  ijayment  is  made.  In  such 
cases,  the  ])hotogra]jher  has  no  recourse  but  to 
wait  until  the  editor  is  read>"  to  i)riid  his  contri- 
bution whenever  it  may  be. 

In  the  case  of  pay-on-pul)lication  magazines, 
notice  is  usually  sent  that  the  photogra])h  has 
been  acce])ted  for  publication  and  that  it  will  be 
paifl  for  as  soon  as  it  is  published.  Sometimes, 
no  notice  is  given  at  all  of  iniblication  or  accept- 
ance; and  in  that  case  the  pliotogra])her  must 
scan  each  issue  of  the  magazine  in  onh  r to  find  his 


contril)iition  when  it  appears,  or  he  must  wait 
until  the  cheque  arrives  that  denotes  publica- 
tion. Either  method  is  uncertain;  l)ut  there  is 
nothing  to  do  but  to  endure  it.  Some  pul)lica- 
tions  eA'en  wait  for  some  time  after  j)nl)lication 
before  making  pavinent,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Kansas  Citp  Star,  which  i)ays  on  the  fifteenth  of 
the  month  following  |)ublication,  and  the  Satur- 
dajj  Blade  which  also  mails  all  cheques  the  month 
following  publication.  This  is  a discouraging 
])olicy;  but  as  the  cheque  always  arrives  in  the 
end,  there  is  little  to  l)e  said  in  condemnation; 
])hotographer  is  obliged  to  make  the  best  of  it. 

The  contributor  should  always  keep  a record 
of  prints  accepted  and  to  be  i>aid  for  on  publica- 
tion. Otherwise,  by  an  oversight,  a che((ue  for 
])iiblishcd  material  may  never  come,  and  the 
photogra])her  may  never  miss  it.  Too,  a cheque 
may  arrive  unexpectedly-  from  a forgotten  soiirce 
and  cause  an  attack  of  heart -failure. 

The  beginner  docs  not  achieve  mountain-top 
j)rices  excc])t  l)y  a lucky  shot  iU)W  and  then. 
Prices  increase  with  yt)ur  ex])ericnce  and  your 
rejintation. 

The  photogra])hcr  wlu)  devclojjs  his  “nose  for 
news"  until  it  can  scent  a salable  ])hotogra])h  in 
every  conceivable  situation  is  the  i)hotographer 
who  has  the  large  chccjnes  forced  upon  him. 

'riie  “sky-high"  cheques  come  to  the  camcrist 
who,  night  and  day,  through  sunshine  and  storm, 
carth<iuake  and  cyclone,  is  always  “hot  on  the 
trail"  of  the  salable  ])hotograi>h  that  is  tucked 
away  somewhere,  where  only  a keen  sccid  and 
a large  amount  of  |)erscverance  can  lead  him;  and 
when  he  arrives,  the  subject  will  lie  singing 
truthfully, “Shoot  me  and  thewor-rld  istha-hine.” 
There  arc  enough  of  these  subjects  to  shame  the 
biggest  choir  on  earth  by  their  “singing."  How- 
ever, the  ])hotogra])hcr  must  know  good  music 
when  he  hears  it. 

{To  he  cnutiuued) 
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Preparing  Light-Sensitive  Photographic  Papers 

Part  III 

CHAS.  E.  MULLIN 

( All  j-iijhis  reserved  by  the  author) 

Blue-Print,  White-Print  and  Brown-Print  Papers 


papers  are  prepared  easily  and 
ly.  The  amateur  will  find 
]>apers  good  t(j  begin  the 
niental  work  on  sensitising 
vill  gain  valuable  expc'rience 
in  the  pre])aration  oF  the  more  expensive  papers 
while  working  with  these  clieaper  [>apers. 


Fohmcla  Xo.  Si 

\ 

Ferric  amnioiiium  citrate HO  gr. 

Water 1 oz. 

15 

Potassium  ferricyanide (iO  gr. 

Water 1 oz. 


"A”  and  "13”  may  be  prepare<l  in  the  light. 
When  ready  for  use,  equal  parts  of  “A”  and  "13" 
are  mixed  in  tlie  darkroom  and  applied  to  the 
paper  by  immersion,  floating  or  brushing. 

The  addition  of  'o  fi*'-  potassium  bichromate 
or  1 gr.  jjotassinm  bromide  jter  ounce  of  mixture 
helj)S  to  keej)  the  solntioir,  but  it  is  best  to  mix 
"A”  and  "13"  oidy  as  required  for  immediate 
use.  After  jjrinting,  wash  in  water  that  contains 
1%  of  j)otassium  bichromate,  or  ‘•2’/^%  alum,  as 
this  gives  the  ])rint  a deeper  blue  than  when 
washed  in  water  only.  The  above  jjaper  is  es- 
Ijecially  suital)le  for  engineering  work.  This 
fornnda  gives  good  residts  on  fabrics  also. 

.V  more  ra|)id  ])aj)er  is  jjrepared  from 

FoHMru.v  Xo.  315 

A 


I'Vrrie  ammonium  citrate 

nogr. 

Cranic  Tiitrate 

35  gr. 

Water 

1 oz. 

Fota,ssium  ferricvaniile 

50  gr. 

Water  . . , ' 

1 oz. 

Coat  the  paper  with  "A,"  j)rint  and  develop 
in  "15."  Fix  b,\-  washing  in  water. 

When  a print  is  overex])o.sed  it  is  generally 
discarded;  but  it  may  be  saved  \ery  often  by 


s])onging  with  Formula  No.  ,‘54. 

FouMm,.\  Xo  .‘54 

Ferric  chloride .50  gr. 

Water 1 oz. 

hen  tile  lines  reai)i>ear,  wash  in  water. 
FoiiMrL.\  Xo.  :5.> 

Ferric  ammonium  citrate  ..  . l.>0  gr. 

(bun  arahie 1.5  gr. 

( 'ilrie  acid 00  gr. 


Silver  nitrate 70  gr. 

Cranium  nitrate 20  gr. 

.Alcohol 30  minims 

Water 3^  oz. 

This  is  specially  intended  for  use  on  Japanese 
tissue-])aper  sized  with  arrowroot,  sodium  phos- 
])hate.  glucose  and  water.  U.  S.  Patent,  Num- 
ber l,C2(i,872  Feb.  2,  1915. 

Fohmul-v  Xo.  30 

What  is  called  a "cyanotype”  paper  is  prepared 
by  sensitising  the  paper  wdth  Formula  No.  32  A, 
drying,  jjrinting  and  developing  in  32  B.  Fix  by 
washing  in  water. 

FoiiMUL.v  Xb).  37 

.V  "crystotype"  pajter  is  prepared  by  floating 
the  ]>aper  on  Formula  No.  32  A,  and  drying. 
After  printing,  brush  with  F'ormula  No.  37  A or 


B. 

A 

(iold  chloride 2 gr. 

Water 1 oz 

15 

Silver  nitrate 25  gr. 

Water 1 oz. 


Blue  ]trints  may  be  toned  to  various  tints 
after  fixing  by  means  of  the  following  formulas. 
AVash  well  after  toning. 


Fou.viul.v  X’o.  .‘58 

(Greenish  fiiiye) 

Sulphuric  acid 4 minims 

Water 1 oz. 

Fokmul.v  Xo.  ,30 

(Grren) 

F'errous  sulphate 250  gr. 

Water 1 oz . 

.Acidify  with  .sulphuric  acid. 

Fokmul.v  Xo.  40 

( Viukt-lilac) 

Lead  acetate 10  gr. 

Hot  water 1 oz. 

Fok.mula  Xo.  41 

(Lilar-yiiih) 

I’otassium  sulphoeyanide 10  gr. 

Water 1 oz. 


Bemove  excess  solution  fry  blotting,  expose 
to  strong  sunlight  and  dry. 

Fohmcla  Xo.  42 

{Lilar-riolet) 


Sodium  borate 100  gr. 

Water . . 1 oz. 
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Fohmula  No.  4.‘5 

[Greenish-black) 


Sodium  borate .‘50  gr. 

Water 1 oz. 


Add  sulphuric  acid  until  acid  to  litiuus  paper, 
then  add  ammonium  hydroxide  until  neutral, 
then  add  4 gr.  catechu,  shake  well  and  filter. 


Fohmul.a  No.  44 

(Brow7iish-hlack) 

Brown  ground  with  white  lines. 


A 

.\mmonium  hydroxide (>  minims 

Water 1 oz. 

B 

Tannic  acid !)  gr. 

Water 1 oz. 


Bleacli  in  “A"  until  color  disappears,  wash 
and  place  in  "B"  until  desired  color  is  reached. 


wash  and  dry. 

Formcl.v  No.  4.5 

[Purple-brown) 

A 

Tannic  acid .‘iO  gr. 

Fyrogallic  acid 1 gr. 

Water 1 oz. 

B 

Potassium  hydroxide 8 gr. 

Water 1 oz. 


Tone  in  "A"  to  lilac,  rinse  and  then  in  “B" 
wash  and  dry. 

Formul.a  No.  4(! 

{Gray  to  red) 


Copper  nitrate "24  gr. 

Water 1 oz. 


Add  ammonium  hyilroxide  to  dissolve  the  ])re- 
ci])itate  at  first  formed,  leaving  the  lirjuor  a deej) 
blue. 

Use  a dark  print  without  strong  contrasts  and 
wash  well  before  toning.  The  prints  first  turn 
a mauve,  then  gray  and  finally  red. 


Brown-Print  Paper 
Formul.v  No.  47 
A 

Gelatine SO  gr. 

Water 1 oz. 

Swell  gelatine  by  soaking  (I  hours  in  water, 
then  warm  on  water-bath  iintil  dissolved. 


B 

Ferric  ammonium  citrate 110  gr. 

Water 1 oz. 

C 

Tartaric  acid ...  ....  .‘■20  gr. 

Water 1 oz. 

I) 

Silver  nitrate t.5  gr. 

Water .1  oz. 

E 

Soiliurn  hyposulphite 10  gr. 

Water  1 oz. 

Add  ‘"B,”  “C"  and  “D"  in  the  onler  named, 
slowly  to  “A”  while  stirring.  Ai>j)ly  while 


warm  by  brushing.  Print,  wash  in  water,  fix  in 
“E”  for  2 minutes  and  w ash  w ell  in  water  again. 


Black  Prints 

Black  lines  on  white  ground  from  negative. 


Formul.v  No.  48 
A 

Iron  perchloride 

Oxalic  acid 

Water 

B 

(iallic  acid 

Citric  acid 

.Vlum 

Water 


44  gr. 
22  gr. 
1 oz. 

(iO  gr. 
(iO  gr. 
1 oz. 
1 gal. 


IVIake  a blue  j)rint  as  usual,  then  use  this  blue 
print  as  a negative  to  i)rint  the  paper  sensitised 
with  “A.”  Print  until  the  yellow  has  changed 
to  white,  then  develoj)  in  “B." 


White-Print  Paper 

This  formula  is  just  the  rever.se  of  the  regular 
“blue-i)rint'’  pajjer.  The  blue-])rint  j)aper  has  a. 
blue  ground  with  white  lines,  but  this  white- 
jtrint  j)aper  has  a while  ground  with  blue  lines. 
Formuu.a  No.  4!) 


A 

Gum  arabic CIO  gr. 

Sodium  chloride . . . 14  gr. 

Tartaric  acid 1.5  gr. 

Ferric  chloride 88  gr. 

Water 1 oz. 


Dissolve  the  gnm  in  half  the  water  and  the 
salts  in  the  rest.  Mix  the  two  solutions. 

B 

Potassium  I'erricyanide ‘•250  gr. 

It'ater 1 oz. 

C 

Hydrochloric  acid .'5!)  minims 

Sulphuric  acid 15  minims 

Water 1 oz. 

I) 

Potassium  oxalate 70  gr. 

ll'ater 1 oz. 

Sensitise  by  brushing  with  “A"  anil  dry 
((uiekly.  I’rint  in  very  bright  sunlight  for  1 or  2 
minutes  and  develo])  by  floating  on  “B”  for 
about  1 minute,  taking  care  that  none  of  the 
solution  gets  on  the  back  of  the  ])aj)er.  Wash  in 
water  and  immerse  in  “C"  for  about  10  minutes 
and  then  wash  well. 

Blue  stains  may  be  removed  by  apiilying  “D  " 
locally  and  then  washing  well.  “ B " may  be  used 
to  write  on  bine  jjriids,  using  it  on  a jien  as  iidc. 

(To  l)(  roiifhnicd) 

[A  number  of  new  readers  have  been  eager  lo 
know  with  what  issue  the.se  interesting  articles 
began.  We  are  pleased  to  inform  them  that  the 
January,  l!)‘22,  number  contained  Part  I.  'J'he 
series  ends  in  the  Ajiril  issue.  Eurron.  | 
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Pictorial  Photography  in  Colors 

ROBERT  M.  FANSTONE 


workers  regard  natural-color 
ograpliy  only  from  the  ])urely 
lical  or  scientific  j)oint  of  view, 
fev  indeed  are  the  trans])ar- 
■s  or  color-])rints  seen  in  the  ex- 
hihitions  that  jrossess  any  groat  value  as  pictorial 
photographs,  or  indicate  that  their  ])roducer  has 
eiideavt)red  to  infuse  any  artistic  feeling  into  his 
productions.  Certaiidw  here  and  there,  we  do 
find  exceptions  to  this  almost  iin  ariahle  rule:  hut 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  ])ractice  of  color 
photographic  processes  may  he  traced  almost 
entirely  to  an  interest  in  the  technical  side,  fol- 
lowed po.ssihly  hy  a fuller  realisation  of  the  value 
of  good  technical  natural-color  photography  aj)- 
plied  to  some  scientific  hranch  of  work  very  far 
removed  from  tlie  artistic,  which  i)erha])s  apjjeals 
only  to  the  few.  Another  reason  for  this  fact  is 
that  the  ])hotographer  who  works  from  ])urely 
resthetic  motives  has  not  often  the  requisite  tech- 
uical  knowleilge  or  the  inclination  to  accpiire 
it.  that  is  essential  to  succes  fid  natural-color 
I)hotography.  At  the  risk  of  entering  u]jon  a 
Controversial  toi)ic,  it  may  he  said  that  many 
emhryo  pictorialists  seek  to  ]>roduce  pictorial 
photographs  before  they  lune  fully  mastered 
the  technique  of  their  craft,  ami  many  of  their 
results  show  teclmi(|ue  so  manifestly  had  that 
the  photographs  produced  actually  give  far  less 
aesthetic  pleasure  to  some  than  do  the  really 
heautiful  teclmical  ])liotograi)hs  hy  a skilled 
commercial  worker.  This  is  a digression,  hut 
I think  that  such  is  necessary  in  order  to 
point  out  that,  in  attempting  j)ictorial  ]ihotog- 
raphy  in  cohirs  successfullx-.  a sonnd  knowledge 
of  photogra])hic  tecluut|ue  in  general  is  an  ah- 
solute  essential.  Theotlua-  asjiect  of  thesuhject 
I propose  to  deal  with  \ ery  hriefly  in  the  follow  ing 
paragraj)!!. 

'J'he  i)hotogra])her  w ho  has  a grasp  of  pictorial 
precej)ts  and  has  made  some  attem])ts  in  the  ])i'o- 
fluction  of  photograjihs  that  are  distinctive  in 
their  conce])tion  and  treatment  will  find  njion 
attemj)ting  toex]>re.ss  himself  in  color,  that  he  has 
different  ground  t(j  cover,  much  to  learn,  as  well 
as  much  to  unlearn.  As  ])hotogra])hers  we  are  so 
intent  ui)on  viewing  (jur  j)ictorial  coiniiositioiis 
through  a mental  vision  that  is  ikwoid  of  color- 
considerations  that  the  reverse  order  ])resents 
considerahle  difficulties  in  jiractice.  Frequently 
we  come  across  subjects,  very  attractive  iu  them- 
selves, that  are  quite  imi)ossihle  as  monochrome 
simply  because  their  aj)])cal  lies  in  the  subtlety  of 


their  coloring.  It  might  he  thought  that  these 
are  the  ideal  subjects  for  rejireseutatiou  by  nat- 
ural color  j)hotography;  hut  this  is  certainly  not 
the  case.  Rare,  imleed,  are  the  occasions  when 
a subject  has  been  |)assed  o^  er  as  a mouochrome- 
comjiosition,  will  it  for  the  same  reasons  he  ideal 
as  a subject  for  a Hue  color-])icture.  Often  it 
will  he  found  that  if  a subject  is  attractive  in 
monochrome,  it  will  also  he  of  value  for  natural- 
color  ])hotogra})hy,  ;dways  ])rovid('d  that  it  does 
not  cover  too  large  an  area.  The  distant  pano- 
ramic view  is  no  more  likel,\'  to  he  successful  as  a 
pictorial  color-photogra])h  than  it  would  Ik>  as  a 
monochrome-subject;  in  fact,  iu  this  latter  case 
the  chances  of  success  are  all  the  greater,  since 
hand-work  may  he  introduced,  or  combination 
printing  may  he  adopted,  with  a \ iew  to  ])utting 
in  some  foreground  object  that  would  “throw 
hack.”  The  distance  of  such  <loes  not  con- 
veniently come  within  the  angle  of  the  lens  at  the 
time  of  (“xj)osure. 

The  ideal  subject  for  pictorial  representation  by 
color-photogra])hy  must  be  discovered  hy  every 
worker  for  himself,  since  only  very  general  rules 
can  be  given.  Care  must  also  be  taken  in  select- 
ing the  material  for  color-comi)ositions,  not  to 
overlook  the  technical  demands  of  the  process, 
since  the  production  of  ]>erfect  work  will  de])end 
to  a very  great  degree  u])on  the  technical  (|nalit\-, 
no  matter  how  attractive  the  subject  itself,  which 
may  be  beyond  the  ca])abilit ies  of  the  ]>rocess 
em])loycd,  for  reasons  too  length\'  to  be  entercfl 
uj)ou  here.  In  rt'gard  to  the  i)ictorial  as]iect, 
one  or  two  main  |)oints  may  be  indicated  as  (\s- 
seidial. 

Both  the  subject  itself  and  its  com])osit ion 
should  be  simple;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  better  to  con- 
ceidrate  attentioti  u])on  a single  tree  or  bush  of 
distinctfx’  conti-astiug  colors  than  to  include  in 
the  composition  a sketch  of  woodland  of  ^•aried 
hues.  An  area  of  a few  yards  will  often  furnish 
a more  distinctive  color-picture  than  some  \ ista 
of  beautiful  coloring,  no  matter  how  satisfying 
to  the  eye  this  ma>-  be.  Natural-color  i)hotog- 
ra])hy  cannot  cx|)ress  in  a few  siiuare  inches 
what  in  nature  occupies  perha])s  sc\’eral  Imn- 
dred-thousand  feet  in  extent;  the  re(]nction  of 
each  individual  s[)ot  of  contrasting  color  is  so 
great  that,  unless  veiy  brilliant  or  distinctive, 
the  contrast  cannot  be  as  strongly  em|)ha- 
siseil  as  it  is  in  the  origitud.  In  cases  like  this, 
the  most  satisfactory  course  will  be  for  tli<’ 
j)hotographic  pictorialisl  to  take  some  i>arl  of  the 


composition,  such  as  the  effect  of  light,  or  color- 
contrast,  upon  a hough  or  group  of  flowers  and 
foliage.  If  the  worker  will  consider  this  carefully, 
he  will,  I am  sure,  see  the  force  of  this  argument, 
also  bearing  in  mind  that  old  dictum  pressed  upon 
the  beginner  in  ])ictorial  photography,  about  the 
l)art  being  greater  than  the  whole.  Of  all  the 
failures  in  color-photographs,  from  the  pictorial 
standpoint,  most  could  be  attributed  to  the 
l)hotographer  attempting  what  is  obviously  more 
than  his  medium  is  capable  of  producing  satis- 
factorily, and  of  all  the  color-photographs  ]>ro- 
duced  and  exhibited  during  the  last  few  years 
those  depicting  (luite  simple  subjects  have  been 
more  consistently  succcssfid  than  those  that  at- 
tempted to  portray  large  expanses  of  landscape, 
such  as  a painter  would  immortalise  upon  a large 
canvas.  For  this  reason,  a simple  study  of  still- 
life  or  a simple,  though  studied  arrangement  of 
flowers  of  contrasting  colors,  is  often  far  more 
attractive  as  a color-photograph  than  a landscape- 
subject,  and  this  class  of  work  is  ideal  for  pic- 
torial photography  in  colors. 

The  color-photographer  seeking  pictorial  com- 
positions will  have  another  distinct  point  to  keep 
before  him.  'When  ])roducing  monochrome- 
])hotographs,  only  “form,”  and,  to  a lesser  degree, 
tone,  in  rendering  the  contrasts  and  colors  of  the 
subject  have  to  beconsidered;  but  in  color-photog- 
raphy, from  the  pictorial  point  of  view,  there 
are  also  in  addition  to  the  lines  forming  the  pict- 
ure, the  harmony,  contrast,  and  balance  of  the 
colors  that  compose  the  picture,  which  will  have 
a very  decided  l>earing  uj)on  the  success  of  the 
work  from  the  artistic  ])oint  of  view.  Monotony 
in  any  form  is  to  be  avoided,  such  as  woidd  be 
produced  by  large  expanses  of  the  same  color, 
with  no  contrast  or  tlie  relief  afforded  by  other 
colors,  or  even  by  lighter  or  darker  shades  of  the 
same.  Many  landscapes,  for  instance,  are  com- 
posed sini])ly  of  tones  of  green.  In  Nature,  of 
course,  there  is  ])lenty  of  contrast  in  such  ex- 
panses; but  when  reduced  down  to  the  modest 
dimensions  of  a color-plate,  such  ])ictures  are  apt 
to  give  an  “all-over-one”  color-effect,  if  the  term 
may  be  coined.  That  is  nnpleasing  and  monot- 
onous in  the  extreme.  Only  last  summer,  I was 
seeking  for  color-subjects  along  the  banks  of  a 
disused  canal  and  several  good  compositions  had 
to  be  passed  over  for  this  reason.  I then  came 
u])on  a gronj)  of  weeds  that  blossomed  in  sj)ikes 
of  rcddish-])ink,  combined  with  yellow  colt.sfoot, 
and,  though  these  occupied  a small  area  in  the 
composition,  they  were  sufficient  to  j)roduce  the 
rciiuircd  color-contrast  and  relieve  the  monot- 
onous effect.  Figures  also  helj)  a landscape, 
and,  if  introduced,  care  mu.st  be  taken  to  see  that 
on  tlie  one  hand  they  a.ssume  sufficient  promi- 


nence, and  on  the  other  the  mistake  must  not  be 
made  of  over-emphasising  the  presence  of  the 
figure.  A touch  of  color  may  often  be  supplied 
bv  the  introduction  of  a figure,  and  for  this  reason 
all  models  should  wear  bright  and  distinctive 
colored  clothing,  such  as  will  photograph  well. 

The  pictorial  color-photographer  will  do  well 
not  to  neglect  a careful  study  of  the  masters  of 
painting,  both  new  and  old.  I mean,  of  course, 
those  who  paint  with  fidelity  to  nature;  and 
though  some  geniuses  may  appeal  to  the  imagi- 
nation of  some  with  lavender-sunsets  and  effects 
never  yet  seen  by  the  vision  of  normal  man,  these 
are  useless  for  our  purpose.  The  value  of  a care- 
fid  study  of  the  old  masters  is  difficult  to  over- 
estimate, since  it  brings  a good  idea  of  form  and 
comjiosition,  a sense  of  color  and  decorative  de- 
sign, which  cannot  but  assist  the  photographer 
to  a very  great  extent  in  seeking  beautiful  sub- 
jects. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  though  the 
production  of  pictorial  photographs  in  colors  is 
not  an  easy  matter,  and  not  to  be  approached 
without  a very  considerable  self-culture  and  edu- 
cation in  artistic  principles,  there  is  a real  pos- 
sibility that,  given  care  in  the  selection  and  treat- 
ment of  the  right  kind  of  subject,  works  of  the 
highest  quality  and  of  great  beauty  may  be  pro- 
duced. Few  of  the  best-known  of  our  pictorial- 
ists  have  seemingly  credited  the  color-photo- 
graphic  processes  as  of  much  value  as  a means  to 
express  the  beauties  of  nature;  and,  as  before 
pointed  out,  there  is  certainly  room  for  a decided 
improvement  in  the  pictorial  quality  of  much  of 
the  color-work  shown.  Perhaps  some  pictorial- 
ist  of  the  artistic  cult  will  exercise  his  skill  and 
discrimination  in  the  pictorial  side  of  color-pho- 
tography and  let  us  see  something  really  worth 
wh.ile.  The  British  Journal. 


To  Know  What  We  Like 

One  of  the  most  ditticidt  things  in  the  world 
is  to  know  what  you  like,  and  we  go  through  the 
world  being  hypnoti.sed  by  people  imposing 
things  upon  us  and  trying  to  convince  us  that  we 
like  those  things.  The  reason  why  that  is  able 
to  happen  is  because  we  have  this  conviction, 
this  “inner  light,"  and  this  wonderful  natural 
taste  which  enables  us  to  tell  at  a glance  what  is 
good  and  what  is  bad!  But  you  have  got  to  ask 
yourself  seriously  whether  a thing  is  good  or  bad 
in  principle,  and  it  is  extraordinarily  difficult  to 
get  that  what  I may  call  “conviction  of  sin”  into 
peojile,  A.  Glutton  Brock. 
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Mouths  in  Portraiture 


H.  N.  E.  LUBOSIIEY  introduced 
tlie  sul>ject  of  "iNloutlis  in  Por- 
traiture” by  saying  tliat,  ]>erlui|>.s 
after  the  eyes,  the  moutli  was  the 
most  expressive  and  inij)ortant  feat- 
ure of  tire  Iniinan  face.  He  cjnoted  a fanions 
French  physiognomist : — 

■‘Wliatever  is  in  the  mind  is  commnnicated  to 
tlie  montli. 

"Every  montli  which  is  as  broad  again  as  tlie 
eye  denotes  didlness  and  stnpiditi'. 

" Disjiroiiortion  between  the  njijier  and  lower 
lip  is  a sign  of  folly  or  wickedness. 

"Very  large,  though  well-jiroiiortioned  lips, 
always  denote  a gross,  sensual,  indelicate,  and 
sometimes  a stupid  or  wicked  man. 

"In  projiortion  to  the  cavity  in  the  middle  of 
the  under  lip.  in  a person  not  otlierwise  deficient 
in  signs  of  intellect,  is  the  fancy,  the  sarcastic- 
wit.  the  coldness  of  heart,  and  the  watchful 
cunning. 

"AVhen  in  a person  who,  in  other  re.siiects, 
exhibits  proofs  of  intellect  and  of  a ])owerfnl 
character,  we  find,  not  far  from  the  centre  of  the 
middle  line  of  the  month,  an  ojiening,  which 
scarcely  closes,  and  suffers  the  teeth  to  be  seen, 
even  when  the  month  is  shut,  it  is  a sign  of  cohl, 
unmerciful  severity  and  contemning  malignity, 
w Inch  will  seek  its  advantage  liy  injury  to  others. 

"He  is  certainly  of  a base  and  malignant  dis- 
position who  langlis,  or  endeavours  to  conceal 
a laugh,  when  mention  is  made  of  the  suffering 
of  a poor  man,  or  of  the  failings  of  a good  man. 
Snell  characters  have  commonly  little  njiper  or 
under  lip.  a sharply-delineated  middle  line  of  the 
month,  which  at  both  ends  turns  disagreeably 
ipiwards,  and  fearful  teeth!” 

i\Ir.  Lnboshey  pointed  out,  by  aid  of  numerous 
portraits  and  drawings,  how  the  month  was 
expressive  of  sadness,  astonishment,  horror, 
admonition,  physical  pain  and  mental  jiaiii,  and 
also  how  the  lines  descending  from  the  nose  to 
the  corners  of  the  month  jilayed  an  im])ortant 
part  in  tliis  exjiression.  These  lines  were  nsnally 
retouched  out  of  existence  b.\'  the  retoucher  who 
had  not  received  some  training  in  drawing  from 
the  human  figure. 

-\n  examination  of  a series  of  porti-aits  of  men 
known  to  jihotograiihers  showed  that  their 
characteristic  disiiositions  were  revealeil  mainl\ 
by  the  lijis  and  the  associated  lines.  What  were 
photographers  to  flo  to  conceal,  emphasise,  or 
siifidne  these  characteristics?  Strive  to  obtain 
such  exposure  and  development  of  tlie  [ilate 
so  as  to  get  a perfect  fialance  lietwcen  the  high- 


lights, halftones,  and  deepest  shadows.  This 
was  the  secret  of  success  in  the  work  of  the  old 
masters  of  portraiture.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
where  we  stand  in  modern  portraiture.  We 
have  more  variety  in  lighting-etfects,  less  retouch- 
ing and  better  taste;  but  we  lack  exjiression  in 
the  indix  idnal  features  because  we  cannot  draw, 
and  do  not  realise  their  subtlety.  AVe  must 
endea\'onr  to  obtain  more  delicacy  of  modeling 
in  the  higlilights,  and  in  tliis  resjiect  the  use  of 
jianchromatic  metlmds  is  advisable. 

Mr.  Lnboshey  referred  to  the  work  of  two 
jironiinent  jihotographers.  Perscheid  was  not 
successful  in  jihotograjihing  ladies — they  never 
came  to  him  with  natural  skins,  and  he  obtains 
his  results  by  subtle  lighting  and  tonalit.w  Pirie 
Macdonald  obtained  his  effects  b^•  strong  light- 
ing anil  1)>'  contrasts.  Lighting  may  exaggerate 
or  subdue  those  iri-egnlar  characteristics  to  be 
found  in  the  features  of  most  jiersons,  in  the 
former  case  jirodncing  a caricatni-e.  Barely  is 
the  line  of  tlie  month  jiarallel  to  the  line  of  the 
eyes — the  teeth,  jiosition  in  sleejiing.  and  the 
jiredominant  emotion  causing  an  irregnlarity  in 
develojnnent.  A satisfactoi-y  lighting  was  that 
w hich  fell  at  an  angle  of  forty-fi^■e  degrees  to  the 
horizontal  jilane;  this  jirodnced  shadows  from 
the  nose  which  modified  the  highlight  njion  the 
lower  lij),  wliile  with  an  inclination  mnch  greater 
the  whole  of  the  lower  jiortion  of  the  face  was 
thrown  into  shadow.  This  Aariation  in  shadow 
could  also  be  seenred  by  an  alteration  in  the 
inclination  of  the  head  which,  at  the  same  time, 
affected  the  curvature  of  the  line  of  the  month. 
Ajijiroaeh  to  or  recession  from  the  source  of 
light  had  a considerable  effect  njion  the  length 
of  these  shadows,  and  it  was  njion  a combination 
and  consideration  of  these  conditions  that  a 
desirable  result  could  be  obtained.  i\lr.  lai- 
boshey  jireferred  his  sitters  to  talk  so  that  he 
might  secure  an  exjiression  with  some  animation 
and  character,  and  in  the  case  of  strangers,  his 
first  imjiression  of  them  was  fhe  one  he  wished 
to  dejiict.  d'o  concentrate  on  this  asjiect  of 
jiortraitnre  it  was  necessarx'  to  ha\'e  the  technical 
ojierations  at  one's  finger  ends,  so  that  the 
ojijiortnnitx-  be  seized  wilhont  an\'  distractions 
of  ajijiaratns. — Lecture  delivered  hi/  \ . E.  Lidiasliei/ 
before  the  l\oi/al  I’hoto.  Soelet//. 

[It  will  lie  of  interest  to  onr  readers  to  turn 
to  the  editorial  Jiage  of  the  I'ebrnary,  1017,  issue 
and  read  "The  ffjien  Month  in  I’ortraitnre"  in 
connection  with  Mr.  Lnboshe.\-'s  remarks  on  the 
subject. — Editoh.] 
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Will  a Photographic  Society  Help  Me? 


E.  STANILAND  PUGH 


i'  one  answer  to  this  (|iiestion 
j)ossil>le.  It  will.  Tlie  i)ho- 
(raplier  does  not  exist  wliose 
jerience  is  so  little  or  so  great 
it  association  with  fellow-workers 
cannot  benefit  him.  This  being  so.  it  is  strange 
that  so  small  a proportion  of  amatenr  photogra- 
phers ever  become  members  of  a i)hotogra])hic 
society. 

This,  perhaps,  is  attributable  to  a belief, 
held  l)v  many  who  are  still  beginners,  that  it 
is  only  the  enthusiastic  and  advanced  worker 
who  is  eligible,  or  who,  at  least,  is  welcome. 
It  cannot  be  urged  too  strongly  that  this  is  not 
so.  Xearl\-  all  the  pliotographic  societies  are 
most  eager  to  include  in  their  membershi])  all 
the  beginners  whom  they  can  obtain;  and,  ha\  ing 
enrolled  them,  to  help  them  in  their  work. 
Their  members  recognise  that  advanced  workers 
are  a necessity  if  a society  is  to  flourish,  and 
that  every  advanced  worker  must  start  as  a 
beginner.  Even  as  in  other  lines  of  hnman  ac- 
tivity, there  must  be  a beginning  before  it  is  jms- 
sible  to  achieve  fame  and  fortune  pictoriallx’. 

•V  jdiotographic  society  consists  of  a numlier 
of  ])co])le  interested  in  i)hotograj)hy,  who  meet 
at  frequent  inter^■als  to  hear  pa])ers  read  on 
photographic  sulqects.  to  witness  ilemonstra- 
tions  on  the  working  of  jaipnlar  jirocesses,  and 
to  be  mntuall,\’  helpful  towards  success  in  the 
pursuit  which  they  have  in  common.  Funds 
are  ])rovided  by  a small  annual  subscription, 
and  the  operations  of  the  society  are  coid rolled 
by  a committee  of  its  members.  A secretar\' 
is  appointed,  and  the  jiost  is  the  most  resjxmsi- 
ble  one  of  all. 

At  the  commencement  of  each  session  he 
draws  up  a ])rogramme,  in  which  tlie  scries  of 
lectures  and  demonstrations  arranged  is  set 
out.  The  lectures  are  often  illustrated  with 
lantern-sliiles,  anil  may  deal  with  pictorial 
photography  and  its  possibilities — with  some 
special  form  of  subject,  with  a tour  or  holida>'. 
for  example.  The  demonstrations  are  intended 
to  show  in  a jiractical  manner  the  actual  ojiera- 
tions  connected  with  various  ])rinting-processes. 
Demonstrations  are  j)articnlarly  heljifnl;  since 
they  afford  a direct  insight  into  the  methods 
employed  in  jirodncing  j)riids  and  enlargements, 
ranging  from  gaslight  and  bromide,  to  bromoil 
and  carliro.  'Ilie  opj)ortnnity,  which  is  en- 
couraged in  most  societies.  c>f  allowing  members 
to  ask  questions  during  the  demonstration,  or  to 


[cerform  the  operation  themselves,  is  the  means 
of  clearing  nj)  many  of  those  ditficnlties  which 
appear  so  puzzling  when  no  exjiert  is  at  hand  to 
remove  them. 

In  addition  to  lectures  and  demonstrations, 
members  of  photographic  societies  enjoy  man\- 
other  advantages.  An  annual  exhibition  of 
members’  work  is  usually  held,  and  an  indc- 
pendeid  judge  iinited  to  pronounce  njion  the 
exhibits,  medals  and  certificates  being  awarded 
for  the  best  entry,  which,  by  tlie  way,  is  not 
necessarily  an  eidargement,  as  some  seem  to 
think.  A small  contact  print,  suitably  mounted 
and  framed,  may  often  take  the  first  award. 
An  annual  lantern-slide  competition  is  another 
])0])ular  feature,  the  slides  being  shown  and  the 
awards  distributed  by  the  votes  of  the  membc'rs 
])resent. 

-Vnother  iioimlar  institution  is  a circnlating 
])ortfolio,  passing  from  member  to  member. 
Each  member  in  the  circ  le,  which  for  convenience 
is  generally’  limited  to  about  a dozen,  is  ex])cctcd 
to  place  a jirint,  in  the  jiortfolio  (covers  to  con- 
tain the  ])rint,  with  sjiaces  for  its  title  and  tech- 
nical data  being  pro\ided),  and  at  the  same 
time  to  write  a short  criticism  of  the  jihoto- 
gra])hs  placed  in  it  b>-  the  other  members:  the 
jiortfolio  is  then  passed  on  to  tlie  next  person 
on  the  list.  IVhen  it  has  cmnpicted  its  round 
and  reaches  the  member  a second  time,  he  can 
remove  his  print,  and  with  it  the  cover  bearing 
the  criticisms  of  his  fellow-workc'rs.  d'hese 
should  afford  \alnablc  knowledge,  especiallx’  to 
the  beginner:  if,  as  is  nsuall,\’  the  case,  one  or 
two  advanced  workers  are  in  the  circle. 

Then,  in  the  simimer-moiit hs,  ontdoor-mcct- 
ings  arc  arranged,  which  generally  mean  a \ isit 
to  some  jilace  of  interest.  Ibit  the  greatest 
aih'antage  of  the  soci(>ty-out ing.  to  the  novice 
es])ccially,  is  that  he  is  doing  his  photograph^' 
with  a nmnber  of  other  worki'i's,  to  whom  he 
can  at  once  appeal  in  any  case  of  doulit.  Ib' 
is  sure  to  be  able  to  gather  a number  of  useful 
hints,  and  to  learn  in  this  wa>'  in  the  (|niekcst 
and  most  direct  manner  how  to  make  the  most 
of  his  a|)|)aratus  and  material. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  joining  a camcra-elnb  are  great  : 
and  that  there  is  no  reason  wh\'  amatenrs, 
however  elementary  their  work,  should  assume 
that  their  presence  would  be  nnweleome.  d'he 
contrar\'  is  true  of  cver\'  worthwhile  elul). 

The  Amutrur  Pliolnijra plirr. 


My  First  Photograph 

KATHERINE  BINGHAM 

Number  Nine 


What  fun  it  is  to  rummage  in  one's  ineTital  attic! 

There  is  a store  of  little  scraps  of  things 

Hid  in  dim,  cohvvebhcd  aisles  within  my  head — 

A dusty  ])ile  of  half  rememljerings. 

Heigh  ho!  These  things  are  in  disorder  sjjread; 

But  some  day  I will  sort  them  out  again. 

Meanwhile,  as  I liave  still  to  earn  my  bread, 

A dusty  treasure-chest  lies  in  my  brain." 

was  from  a far  corner,  undi-sturhed 
or  many  a long  day,  that  I finally 
)roiight  to  light  the  faded  tapestry 
)f  my  first  ])hotographic  memories, 
ilany  of  the  details  are  obscured, 
or  lost  entirely;  but  the  general  outlines  are 
clear,  and  with  a little  brushing-uj)  I think 
that  they  will  prove  sufficiently  distinct  for 
our  pur|)ose. 

It  was  a June  day  of  1891  or  Scliool 

v\as  (jver  for  the  summer,  and  a family-exodus 
was  to  be  made  to  a beautiful  little  lake  some 
miles  from  town.  The  man  of  the  family  had 
preceded  us  to  make  the  cottage  ready  for  our 
coming,  while  mother  and  I were  to  drive  the 
little  Morgan  mare,  whose  presence  was  to  arid 
much  to  the  ])leasure  of  our  outing.  A friend 
offen'd  to  lend  me  a camera  for  the  trip.  I hail 
never  used  one;  but  as  this  was  a 33d2-bi('h- 
square  camera  of  the  box-variety,  it  did  not  seem 
that  I could  go  far  wrong;  so  I gladly  accepted 
the  offer,  and  started  off  in  high  feather,  little 
dreaming  that  “ destiny  waited  just  around 
the  corner.”  The  exjieriences  of  that  day-long 
ride,  as  I recall  them,  I find  extremely  interest- 
ing, for  several  reasons.  It  was  before  the 
days  of  frequent  motor- vehicles,  or  the  better 
roads  they  have  brought,  and  our  road  lay 
through  a s])ar.sely  iidialiited  back-country,  far 
from  the  main  thoroughfare.  One  thing  that 
I find  of  interest  is  that  thus  early  there  was 
in  my  make-u])  a notable  lack  of  the  gregarious 
instinct,  which  made  me  oblivious  to  the  loneli- 
ness of  the  road,  by  which  my  com])anion  was 
nearly  reduced  to  tears.  The  other  thing  that 
ehietl^’  interests  me  is  my  ai)j)arent  utter  lack 
of  kuowleilge  as  to  vhat  would  make  a picture; 
or  is  it  ])<).ssible  that  the  nervousness  and  haste 
of  my  eonqiauion  in  part  accounts  for  the 
things  I failed  to  ])hotograph? 

Certain  it  is  that,  when  I think  of  that  trip, 
I have  visions  of  solitary  houses  on  whose 
porches  were  women  .s])iuning,  and  babies 
rocked  in  hooded,  wooden  cradhss,  none  of 


which  was  recorded  on  my  film.  It  would  seem 
tliat  I must  have  had  some  perception  of  the 
inctorial  value  of  these  things;  else  why  should 
my  mental  jiictures  be  so  vivid — but  why, 
oh  why,  did  I ignore  the  little,  black  box? 

So  far,  as  I recall,  the  first  exposure  was 
one  of  a road  with  rail-fence  and  distant  hills. 
It  was  evidently  made  from  the  carriage,  as 
a bit  of  wheel  and  thill  show  at  the  bottom  of 
the  film.  As  a matter  of  fact,  it  took  a long 
time  for  me  to  ‘‘get  out  of  the  road”  to  look 
for  pictures,  and  only  of  recent  years  have  I 
come  into  my  inheritaTice  as  a hill-dweller  and 
learned  to  tramp  the  fields  and  hills  regardless 
of  road  or  jjath.  I sadly  fear  that  wheels  woidd 
nijt  track  on  this  first  road  of  mine,  and  the 
picture  would  be  greatly  improved  by  trimming 
to]>  and  bottom;  but  I send  it  “as  is”. 

The  films  from  the  trip  were  not  developed 
until  my  return  home.  On  the  first  possible 
evening,  thereafter,  the  owner  of  the  camera 
and  I re])aired  to  the  kitchen,  where  with  the 
aid  of  a smelly  dark-lantern  burning  a candle 
we  ])roceeded  to  see  what  I'd  got.  I must  con- 
fess that  the  thrills  of  that  evening  have  been 
somewhat  oliscured  by  my  first  5x7  pictures, 
using  the  groundglass  for  focusing,  and  by  my 
first  Autochromes.  Nevertheless,  I know  how 
miraculous  it  seemed  when  the  image  grew 
under  our  gaze,  even  by  the  dim  and  flickering 
candle-light.  Indeed,  it  still  seems  more  or 
less  of  a miracle  to  me,  this  making  of  pictures 
by  j)hotogra])hy.  This  was  before  the  days 
of  the  non-curling  film,  and  I had  read  that 
the  curling  could  lie  ])revented  by  soaking  in 
glycerine.  Ev  idently,  I had  not  taken  sufficient 
heed  to  what  I read,  and  didn't  get  the  propor- 
tions correctly.  Indeed,  it  may  have  been 
clear  glycerine  that  we  used,  at  least  the  films 
carefully  ])iuned  down  on  a board,  to  dry,  showed 
no  tendency,  whatever,  toward  drying  when  we 
inspected  them  the  next  morning.  After  a day 
or  so  of  waiting,  they  still  seemed  very  peculiar; 
but  as  I didn't  know  how  they  ought  to  be,  I 
tried  a blue-])rint  from  one,  and,  wherever 
they  are,  I imagine  that  film  and  j)riut  are  still 
iudis.solubly  joined  together. 

The  remainder  of  the  films  were  j)ut  to  soak 
for  a time.  After  this  treatment,  they  finally 
consented  to  dry;  but  I think  that  enough  of 
the  glycerine  was  still  left  to  counteract  the 
tendency  to  curl,  as  two  or  three  of  these  films. 
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liaving  been  kej)t  in  a l)ook  all  these  years, 
have  lain  on  iny  desk  for  a day  or  two  and  show 
no  more  tendency  to  curl  than  the  modern  film. 

The  blue-prints  were  not  entirely  satisfactory 
to  me,  and  so  on  another  evening  I made  my 
first  ^'elox  ]>rints  in  the  bath-room,  exi)osing 
by  a kerosene-lani])  in  the  hall.  These  ])rints 
were,  indeed,  a triumph  not  soon  to  be  for- 
gotten, and  marked  the  completion  of  the  first 
step  of  my  photogra])hic  journeyings. 

[Miss  Bingham  has  been  estalilishcd  for  many 
years  in  St.  .TohnsVuiry,  ^ ermont.  as  a portrait- 


Kcr  ])ictures  are  marked  by  beauty  of  subject, 
true  artistic  feeling,  tasteful  arrangement  and 
cxi)ert  technical  ])roficiency.  The  student  will 
find  it  ])rofitable  to  examine  the  jjictures  indi- 
cated in  the  following  list.  "Ihirity”,  December, 
1904;  “Eastcr-Tilies  ",  A])ril,  190(1;  four  flower- 
studies.  May,  1900;  "Suuri.se  on  the  Atlantic” 
and  "d'he  Angel  of  the  Darker  Drink",  Septem- 
l.cr,  190();  ‘"The  La.st  Chaidcr”,  iVIay,  1907;  “The 
Ivittle  Countess’",  February,  1909;  “So  Slee])y", 
June,  1909;  "Eastcr-Lilies”  (front-cover),  Aj)ril, 
1911;  "Damon  and  I’ythias’’,  December,  1!)E2; 
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plujtographer  of  exceptional  alulity  and  success. 
Outside  of  her  profe.ssional  field  activities,  she 
occasionally  engages  in  jiictorial  work — genre  and 
landscape,  where  she  has  also  achieved  em  iable 
success,  as  the  issues  of  this  magazine,  from  litOt 
to  1910.  amj)ly  testify.  For  a number  of  years. 
Miss  Bingham  was  associate-editor  of  IhioTO- 
Er.\  (NE\g.\zine.  On  account  of  the  increasing 
demamls  of  her  studio-business,  which  she  car- 
ried on  at  the  same  time,  she  was  ot)ligc<l  to 
relimpii.sh  her  editorial  jrosition,  and  also  her 
irarticijiation  in  competitions  and  pic  torial  exhibi- 
tions, although  her  love  of  nature,  now  ancl  then, 
receives  an  apjieal  which  her  syni])athctic  and 
expressive  camera  cannot  resist. 


"Honic-Eortrait  lire’’  (group),  January,  19i;i; 
“Breakers’",  .\ugusl  and  “.V  Summer  SunscI  ", 
l!)l.‘);  “Still-ldfc",  January;  “Ka])ell-Briickc“ 
(Euccnic),  Ecbruaiy;  “Da>-  Dreams”,  March; 
“Foxglove",  ,\])iil;  “My  Soul  Doth  (Magnify  the 
l.ord”,  Dcccinbcr,  Ittll;  “.\  Christ  mas-F^■(■ 
Dream",  Dcccnitier,  191.);  “.\n  Faster  Tri|)t,\'ch“ 
(front-cover),  March;  ‘Tart ridge-Xest",  June; 
“Sunrise’’.  X'o\cmbcr;  “C’hristmas-Morn"  (front- 
cover)  and  “'I'hc  Outgoing  Tide”,  December. 
191(1;  “Rivcr-\  ii-w".  February;  “Her  ("hristmas- 
i’raycr  ” and  “Cliristinas-Morn"  (cover),  Decem- 
ber, 1919;  “Lake' and  Mountains",  .March,  l!)2d. 

'I’hc  following  is  a partial  list  of  jiiclurcs  by 
Miss  Hinghain  that  liaN'c  reeei\-ed  jirizes  and  were 
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otherwise  honored.  “Mischief”,  fiftli  prize  in 
Class  A.  and  "The  Pasture-Road”,  first  ])rize. 
Class  B,  both  in  Photo-Era  Thiril  Annual  Com- 
petition, January,  190.5 ; "Resj)onsilulity",  Third 
.American  Photographic  Salon,  April,  1907; 


"Spring-Blossoins”,  second  ]>rize,  landscape  class, 
P,A,  of  N.E.,  ()etol)cr,  1908;  “Dreams”,  fourth 
prize.  Class  A,  February,  1908;  “The  Bead- 
Bag”,  third  ])rize  in  “Co])ying  Works  of  Art”, 
Photo-Era  Conii)etition. — Editor.) 


Methods  of  Treatment 

HERBERT  B.  BERNSTEIN 


FEW  weeks  ago,  in  a book  of 
Scottish  stories,  I ran  across  a 
series  of  ])ictures  that  were  re- 
markalile  in  the  j)erversity  of 
their  interest;  for,  according  to 
the  laws  of  iMedes  and  Persians,  they  should 
have  lieen  failures.  They  contrived  to  violate 
every  possible  photograjihic  precept;  but,  even 
so,  were  likeable.  Considering  this  a direct 
challenge  to  what  knowledge  I have,  I tried  to 
discover  their  secret  attractive  ]>ower;  but. 
dissect  as  I niight.  I could  arrive  at  no  more 
than  one  conclusion — their  natnial  horn  ■ vss. 

-Vs  I read  the  narratives  I met  the  peojile;  and, 
as  I turned  up  the  illustrations,  they  seemed  to 
step  out  of  the  jjages  and  greet  me. 

Let  me  try  to  describe  several  of  the  pictures 
to  you  to  show  a few  of  the  disadx'antages  that 
are  nullified.  There  is.  for  examjile.  “'I'lie 
Minister  in  the  iManse  Garden"  in  which  the 
brilliantly  lighted  backgrouinl,  bisected  by  some 
dark,  bold  trees,  is  sejiarated  by  a heav^■''’b|a(■k 
hedge  from  the  ei|uall\'  bright  foregre"  ' lieh, 
in  turn,  is  trisected  by  the  .Minis,  <1  a 

clothes-line  ])ole.  Such  is  the  influence  . . the 
^Minister's  pose,  liowever.  that  tiotli  the  summery 
meadows  and  clothes-pole  go  to  suggest  jieace 
tlie  mission  of  the  clergy.  .\n  interesting  note 
is  that  trimming  could  not  materially  help 
the  jiicture  without,  at  the  same  time,  fletract iiig 
from  it.  I tried  it. 

Most  of  the  others  sutt'ered  from  similai 
faults,  such  as  bad  lighting  and  distracting 
highlights.  i)oor  arrangement  an<l  multiplicity 
ot  detail.  “Mrs.  Mac  I'ayden ",  for  anotlier 
instance,  has  lost  all  her  features  in  a dazzling 
glare;  but  oh!  the  care  she  is  taking  of  that 
old  grandfather's  clock!  She  makes  ns  think 
of  all  our  dearest  keepsakes. 

The  illustrator  has  gone  into  the  lives  of  his 
people  and  dejiicted  them  as  they  are,  not  as 
they  might  be  drawn.  1 do  not  doubt  to  do 
so  would  be  heresy — that  a more  consummate 
artistry  could  have  jirodiiced  these  same  effects 
without  the  intrusion  of  conflicting  details; 


but —and  here  is  the  vital  point— art  or  no, 
the  siiirit  of  the  jieople  lives  in  these  ])hotogra|)hs. 

Such,  in  essence,  was  the  ('Ifect  the  illustra- 
tions in  that  little  volunu'  hail  on  me.  .Vs  1 
studied  them,  point  by  ])oint,  it  seemed  to  me 
that  there  was  much  in  their  suggestion  which 
could  lu-l])  us  in  our  every-day  pictorial  problems. 
One  of  the  latter,  to  wdiich  we  might  well  gi\e 
careful  thought,  is  this;  Does  it  not  often 
a])[)car  as  if,  in  the  constant  repetition  of  “ tech- 
nical!,\’  good”,  we  are  losing  sight  of  something 
bigger,  something  vastly  mori'  i;nportant; 
namel.v,  the  spirit  of  file  picture  itselff  We 
talk  and  think  of  the  mechanics  as  being  able 
to  make  oi-  ruin  our  work;  then,  here  come 
these  few  bits  of  halftone  and  n])set  our  tra- 
ditions entirel,\’. 

Our  ])oint  here  can  be  \er,v  well  illustrated 
b\'  a common  case  in  our  ex|)eriences.  We 
mav  take  two  ])ortraits  under  exactly  the  sami' 
phvsical  conditions,  develo])  and  print  them 
together;  one  ma,^’  turn  out  to  be  a perfect 
likeness  to  the  same  extent  lliat  the  other  is  a. 
ludicrous  caricature  sim])ly  because  the  sitter  was 
at  ease  in  the  first  case  and  not  in  the  second. 
J'lie  evident  solution,  the  one.  in  fact,  most 

often  reiterated,  is  to  make  the  snb,iect  relax. 
We  cannot  expect  him  to  come  e\'en  halfwa.N', 
since  he  is  less  acquainted  wilh  camera-lore 
than  we  are;  we  must.  acluall,\'  unbend  for  him. 
E\'erv  anthorit,^■  on  portraitnread\  ises  the  workiM- 
to  seek  lor  kcy-chai-acteristics,  and  repeats 
this  adxicc  so  often  that  no  beginner  even  can 
fail  to  ha\'c  heard  it  at  least  once.  Should  not 
this  same  logic  ap|il,\'  to  the  olher  branches  ol 
photography?  In  e\'er,\'  landsca|)e.  si  reel -sciaic. 
interior,  or  genre  there  is  some  fealurc  lhal 

bespeaks  the  whole;  wh,\-  nol  hunt  it  more 

assiduou.sl,\  ? Let  ns  once  learn  to  recogni.se 

true  values  and,  evenihough  the  execution  be 
somewhat  weak,  snecess  must  follow. 

Mneh  has  been  said  about  I he  snbordinale 
place  held  b\-  the  dev('lo|)inen I processes,  so 
much  that  it  ma.\’  be  accepteil  as  axiomatic 
that  control  of  I he  exposure  is  I he  onl.\'  depend- 


al)le  means  of  varying  the  final  result.  This 
point  fits  nicely  into  the  idea  we  are  trying  to 
present.  Modification  of  the  negative  and  print 
may  go  a long  way  to  make  the  picture  heauti- 
fnl  hut  they  cannot  make  it  lifelike  if  life  has 
not  lieen  in  it  from  the  first.  Once  the  shutter 
has  closed,  the  human  asjiect  of  the  print  has 
heen  .sealed.  We  should,  therefore,  concentrate 
every  effort  on  the  latent  image,  doing  so,  if 
necessary,  at  the  expense  of  the  visible.  Let 
us  assure  ourselves  of  the  life  of  the  ])icture 
and  depend  on  the  finish  to  come,  as  I believe 
it  inevitably  must,  along  the  follow-up  of  careful 
workmanshij). 

Contrast  with  the  ordinary  procedure.  We 
usually  juinj)  to  the  first  conclusion  presented 
to  us,  esi)cciall\’  if  it  bears  what  seem  to  be  the 
obvious  marks  of  possibility;  we,  therefore, 
adopt  the  rule  of  “perfect  fiidshing”  because  of 
its  surface  imjrortance,  and  spend  hours  of 
valuable  time  working  a beautiful  sepia  tone 
into  a ])rint  so  lifeless  that,  after  the  first  tem])oral 
importance  has  passcil  away,  it  means  nothing. 
Disregarding  all  those  truisms  about  practice 
on  uuim])ortant  bits  bringing  perfecti<ni  of  the 
toning  and  other  hyper-processes  on  the  big 
things,  consider  how  much  more  it  would  mean 
to  the  beginner  if  he  spent  air  etiual  anrount 
of  effort  in  studying  the  master-works  that 
show  the  s])irit  he  shoidd  so  ardently  desire 
to  portray,  (An  amusing  (jnestion  to  debate 
might  be:  If  the  glow  of  life  were  in  a ])icture, 
would  it  need  any  extra  chromatic  decorations!-') 

The  tabulated  answers  would  prove  interest- 
ing if  we  each  of  us  asked  ourselves,  "What 
goal  have  I striven  f(H'.^  What  has  lieen  my 
aim.^"  We  may  easily  determine  the  answer 
by  looking  tlirough  the  files  of  our  old  prints 
to  note  what  ])erccutagc  can  regenerate  the 
original  feeling  that  caused  us  to  make  them 
as  we  did.  Alter  all,  this  is  the  oidy  real  test 
of  worth,  since  lhe>’  were  ma<le  neither  to  use 
up  films  nor  to  obtain  t()i)ogra])hical  records. 
Our  ])icture,  if  true,  must  preserve  something 
of  the  atniosi)here  of  the  occasion  it  recorils. 
'I'liis  we  must  concede,  or  give  uj)  our  hobby. 

One  might  cite,  to  explain  the  dearth  of 
animate  j)ictures  in  his  all)uni,  the  admitted 
fact  that  these  are  the  hardest  to  ])roduce.  I 
will  acce])t  the  rej)roof,  but  have  the  later 
attein])ts  show  n a marked  imj)rovemeut  over  the 
earliei-  or  do  the  good  ones  a])])ear  S])asniodically, 
aecideiitall.N'  as  it  weref  Lidess  we  ean  show, 
a,s  tune  i)asses,  a greater  and  greater  ])erc('utage 
of  siiecesses  of  the  sort,  we  cannot  claim  to  have 
ma<le  true  ])rogress. 

Since  it  is  advaidageous  to  define  clearly  our 
position  an<l  maintain  it.  let  us  consider  from 


what  angle  one  should  approach  photography, 
the  technical  or  the  human.  I favor  the  latter 
method  for  reasons  already  discussed.  If  we 
put  our  keenest  attention  oir  productive  methods, 
we  are  apt  to  get  no  further  than  good,  admirable 
work,  producing  prints  that  are  perfect  but 
which,  in  the  final  analysis,  mean  nothing. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  try  hardest  to  capture 
the  inner  meaning  of  the  subject,  w-hatever  it 
may  be,  we  automatically  do  our  best  throughout 
the  finishing  processes,  lest  we  undo  our  basic 
result.  The  latter  way,  with  the  careful  worker, 
must  iuclude  the  former;  the  converse,  however, 
is  not  necessarily  true. 

The  How  of  it  is  a matter  of  personality;  the 
w ay  we  do  this  will  be  the  way  we  do  other  things. 
The  most  important  j)oint  is  that  we  do  it, 
whether  well  or  badly  does  not  make  much 
difference  at  first,  provided  we  go  ahead.  We 
cannot  read  exact  directions  as  to  these  Hows, 
because  humanity  is  not  an  affair  of  books.  Prob- 
ably, the  only  set  rules  that  coidd  be  made  are: 
observe;  and,  analyse.  We  must  learn  to  see 
what  ])asses  before  us;  we  must  practise  that 
analytic  art  which  will  reveal  the  lodes  that  at- 
tract us;  we  must  learn,  most  difficult  of  all,  to 
fix  the  attraction  in  the  unstable  silver. 

dliere  is  hardly  need  to  enumerate  the  many 
situations  we  have  to  deal  with;  whole  flocks  of 
them  will  i)arade  into  view  before  us  upon  reading 
this;  such  as,  Sunday  clothes.  The  photographer 
does  not  live  who  has  not,  at  some  time  or  other, 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  doting  mother  who 
insists  that  a child  must  not  have  its  picture 
snapped  while  in  its  ])lay-garments.  There  ought 
to  be  an  unwritten  law  jjrohibiting  the  camerist 
from  photographing  anybody  who  is  dressed  in 
his  “Ijcst"  suit.  (Such  an  edict  would  be  hard  on 
the  ignorant  ami  innocent;  but  the  guilty  must 
be  deju-ived  of  their  charters,  suffer  who  may.) 
jMake  uj)  your  own  list  of  crimes.  I have  not 
the  heart  to  do  so;  the  tragedies  would  depress 
me  so  that  my  tears  would  blot  out  the  words. 

Let  us  not  lose  ourselves  in  a maze  of  mechan- 
ics. If  forced  to.  let  us  even  sacrifice  some  of  the 
surface  to  the  meaning  as  in  the  cases  I spoke  of 
in  the  beginning  of  this  paper.  I do  not  believe 
it  will  be  so  infeasible  though,  for  if  we  use  a 
reasonable  amount  of  care,  we  must  do  good  work 
anyway;  and.  if  we  do  not,  what  is  the  use  of  try- 
ing to  aceomj)lish  anything  at  all?  When  we 
come  down  to  facts,  there  is  no  way  to  depict  the 
heart  of  a situation  by  doing  else  than  depicting 
the  heart  and  not  the  lineaments.  Let  ns  do  this, 
and  we  shall  obtain  pictures  which,  though  the 
craftsmaushij)  leave  something  to  be  desired,  will 
give  a more  pleasant  thrill  to  the  beholder  than 
he  eould  otherwise  obtain. 


lot 


The  Beauty  and  Mystery  of  Light 

FRANK  LA  BAU  HILLER 


HODERN  photograpliy  is  wonderful. 

The  one  thing  that  it  lacks,  is  the 
fact  that  we  have  not  yet  discovered 
all  of  the  beauty  and  all  of  the 
mystery  of  natural  light.  Light  is 
so  evasive  that  forever  it  will  increase  the  subtlety 
of  the  problem.  Light  is  a mystery,  for  it  seems 
to  delight  in  the  mysterious  subtleties  of  color- 
value.  It’s  forever  changing.  Who  ever  saw 
two  sunsets  alike.^  Into  each  one  are  woven 
tissues  of  totally  different  values  of  light. 

In  photography,  the  real  beauty  of  even  the 
simplest  things  depends  upon  the  light  in  which 
they  are  seen.  A photograplier,  to  make  us  share 
the  artistic  feeling  and  sentiment  of  his  picture, 
and  give  us  a real  impression  of  intimacy  with  it, 
must  first  appeal  to  our  senses.  The  more  he 
realises  this,  the  more  will  tliose  who  look  on  his 
picture  realise  the  value  of  it.  Occasionally,  you 
see  a photograph  that  seems  hlled  with  lighted 
atmosphere.  God-given  light  with  which  we  are 
all  familiar.  Although  the  sul)ject  may  not  l>e 
familiar  to  us.  the  natural  ex'Cjuisiteness  of  it  is 
familiar  and  we  like  it.  If  it’s  a landscai)e  or  a 
marine  and  we  are  conscious  that  we  have  seen 
somewhere  just  sucli  a rhythmic  harmony  of 
light,  why,  we  share  with  the  photographer  a 
certain  intimacy — we  look  at  the  ])icture  again. 
We  appreciate  it  the  more  as  we  grow  more  inti- 
mate with  it.  If  the  picture  .seems  unnatural  to 
us,  we  get  a different  imjjression. 

Most  photographers — and  I include  profes- 
sional as  well  as  amateurs — overlook  the  real 
\ alue  of  natural  light.  I do  not  mean  vivid  con- 
trasts of  light  and  shade,  but  just  the  glory  that 
those  wonderful  old-world  painters,  both  natu- 
ralistic and  realistic,  found  in  the  natural  light 
of  the  .sun  and  moon  and  .sky,  and  even  tlie  air. 


We  have  all  seen,  like  Tennyson,  “The  waves 
of  light  that  went  over  the  wheat,”  and  how  often 
in  the  woods  of  a late  afternoon  have  we  seen 
“glorious  bits  of  light-shone-color  from  the  sky, 
dancing  into  the  woods” — lights  that  are  all  in 
the  picture  which  the  world  still  calls  Corot’s 
masterpiece.  Just  light  from  Heaven  that 
Velasquez,  Rembrandt,  and  Correggio  composed 
such  wonderful  harmonies  from,  which  the  world 
for  centuries  has  been  unable  to  duplicate. 
Maybe,  the  photographer  will.  It’s  just  this  re- 
flected light  that  means  such  great  value  of  color, 
that  modern  photographers  must  go  after  and  get 
to  make  their  work  famous. 

"We  must  realise  that  color  is  light.  The  glory 
and  grandeur  of  a sunset  is  the  glory  of  light  and 
color;  but  take  away  the  light  and  there  is  no 
color,  for  color  is  light.  I wish  that  natural  light 
was  not  a mystery  and  I also  wisli,  that  someone 
with  more  lu'ains  than  I have  got  would  write  a 
book  about  it.  The  wrong  effect  of  light  has 
spoiled  a lot  of  pictures. 

I remember  as  a cliild  I stuck  a cheap  litho- 
graph over  my  bed.  A cojiy  of  a Rousseau,  the 
center  of  which  was  a big  oak-tree — a Lon- 
tainebleau  oak  of  history.  Rousseau  and  Fon- 
tainebleau meant  nothing  to  me;  but  the  strength 
and  vigor  of  the  lug  oak  did.  To  me  it  imu  the 
"big  oak”  on  our  farm.  Without  my  knowing 
it.  the  grandeur  of  Rousseau’s  effort  aroused  in 
me  a big  emotion  and  all  because  the  light  crept 
around  the  big  trunk  and  through  the  leaves  in 
just  such  a way  as  it  did  on  “my  big  oak.” 
When  we  jjliotographers  get  more  of  this  God- 
given  light  into  our  pictures,  the  bigger  we  are 
going  to  make  our  work,  and  the  imu'e  valuable 
will  be  our  |)ictures,  not  only  to  ourselves  but 
to  those  whom  we  are  eager  to  please. 


It  is  .said  that  this  world  has  no  place  for  the 
dreamer — tlie  man  with  a vision.  Ibjwever. 
recent  events  appear  to  disprove  this  statement. 
In  fact,  they  demonstrate  that  without  the  man 
of  vision  this  world  would  soon  lose  its  incentive 
to  attain  high  standards  in  int(*rtiati(mal  rela- 
tionships, society  and  the  arts.  In  photograph^-, 
it  is  the  worker  with  a vision  that  eventually 
occupies,  with  honor  and  dignity,  the  position 
reserved  for  them  who  strive  and  win.  In  all 


worthy  undertakings,  there  must  firsi  be  the 
vision;  and,  then,  the  ])raetieal  application  of 
high  ideals  to  the  needs  of  the  world.  The 
strides  made  in  pictorial  i)hotograpli>-  proV('  that 
there  is  a ])lace  for  the  work('r  who,  actuated  b\- 
true  A’ision,  seeks  to  ex])re.ss  that  vxhieh  will  ever 
be  a.  joy  to  (others  and  a ere(lit  to  himself.  In 
pictorial  photography,  we  have  a gr('at  o])por- 
tnuitv.  It  is  for  us  to  make  the  most  of  it. 

A.  H.  15. 


The  Illustrations  in  Photo-Era 

A CORRESPONDENT  complains  tliat  we 
pul)lisli  "fuzzytypes"  and  too  nuicli  "sott- 
focns  stiifi'."  Photo-Eha  pleads  not  guilty.  The 
above  criticism,  which  is  the  only  one  we  have  re- 
ceived in  a very  long  time,  lelates  si)ecially  to  the 
rei)roductions,  in  the  Decemher  numher,  of 
Thomas  S.  Carpenter's  i)ictures  of  Elorida.  Our 
correspondent  fails  to  appreciate  the  fact  that 
PaoTO-flKA  tries  tokeej)  its  readers  informed  with 
regard  to  the  \arions  methods  of  artistic  ex- 
pression employed  hy  serious  and  progressive 
workers.  Eor  instance,  in  the  inprortant  art- 
exhihitions  of  to-day  are  included  not  only  con- 
\entional  expressions  in  jraiiding  and  scnl|)ture, 
hut  caprices  of  artists  who  think  that  they  have 
a new  message  to  convey.  It  is  not  for  the  ex- 
hihitioir-committees  to  consider  the  status,  aims 
or  whims  of  these  ultra-nunlerii  artists,  he  they 
cuhists.  futurists,  dataists,  jrost-inpu'essiouists,  or 
what  not.  Ludicrous  as  some  of  these  attempts 
may  apj)ear  to  the  layman,  or  to  the  casual  ob- 
server, they  may  contain  the  germ  of  a valuable 
thought;  and  progressive  and  cnter])rising  art- 
exhibitors  consider  it  their  duty  to  kee])  the  public 
iidormed  of  these  and  other  manifestations  in 
art.  It  sometimes  ha])])ens  that  these  ex])ressious 
are  nothing  more  than  indications  of  disordered 
minds,  and,  as  such,  are  not  regardeil  seriously- 
by  comi)etent  critics  and  discriminating  art- 
lovers.  d'he  new  ])ro])hets  of  this  class  soon  ]>ass 
into  obli\ion.  as  the  result  of  their  false  and  ill- 
conceived  noti(;ns. 

When  PuoTO-EiiA  is  offered,  in  all  seriousness, 
extremes  in  ])hotogra|)liic  ex]>ression  -extremes 
that  maiufest  only  the  abnormal  or  the  dis- 
torted. it  tloes  not  accord  them  s(  rious  considera- 
tion; least  of  all  does  it  go  to  tlw  trouble  to  re|)ro- 
iliice  them  in  its  ]>ages.  d’lieretore.  if  a reader 
regards  faithful  reproductions  of  legitimal(  ju-int- 
ing-processes.  such  as  gum-l)ichromatc  and  brom- 
oil.  as  unworthy  of  the  stanilard  set  by  I’uoto- 
Eha  iMA(;AZiXE,  or  its  re])utalion.  Ik*  shows  that 
he  is  iKjt  interested  in  the  ju'ogress  photogra])liy 
is  making  in  ].>ictorial  expression,  and  that  he 
continues  to  jirefer  conventional,  sharply  focused 
records,  to  pictures  that  excel  in  imaginative 
(|ualit>'  and  breadth  of  treatment.  Port  uuatel\'. 
such  unreasonable  objectors  are  rare  in  these 
days  of  ad\;uiced  thought  and  practice. 


Overcoming  a Difficult  Pose 

IT  is  all  e-ery  well  for  men  to  criticise  the  present 
style  of  girls'  coiffure  which,  es|)ecially  among 
actresses,  is  carried  to  extreme  hiding  not  onl> 
the  ears  but  jiart  of  the  cheeks.  hen  joked 
about  hilling  her  su])])osedly  ])retty  ears,  a certain 
young  lady  (|uickly  retorted,  "Well;  how  about 
the  men  seven  hundred  years  agof  " Thinking 
that  she  was  trying  to  fool  him,  the  critic  at  once 
challenged  her  and  asked  her  to  be  more  delinite. 
She  quickly  answered,  “Therc''s  Dante  whose 
anniversary  you  have  been  celebrating  latel>'. 
Look  at  the  long  ear-laps  he  wore!  d'liat  was  the 
style  in  those  classic  days."  The  critic  had  noth- 
ing more  to  say.  This  incident  brings  nj)  the 
question  as  to  what  i)hotogra])hers  think  of  this 
st\  le  of  arranging  the  hair.  Some  of  the  jiortrait- 
men  who  hud  it  impossible  to  gi\’e  a pleasing 
|)ose  to  the  feminine  head  where  the  ears  are  very 
large,  ill-sha])ed.  or  turned  outward  cjuite  unbe- 
comingly, are  glad  to  be  relieved  of  this  trying 
task.  ludei'd,  the  Editor  Hnds  that  mau\-  i)hotog'- 
rajihers  welcome  these'  ear-puffs  and  hojie  that 
they  ma.v  long  coidinue  to  l>e  thi'  fashion. 

The  Tripod  and  Better  Pictures 

IT  is  well  known  that  the  work  of  the  aeerage 
smqishooter  is  marred  by  faults  that  could 
have  been  easily  avoided  had  tlu'  camera  rested 
on  a trii)od  during  the  exposure;  lint  he  prefi'rs 
to  risk  failure  than  to  b<'  bothered  with  a Iripod. 
however  light  and  compact  it  may  be.  lie  should 
know  that  snajishots  of  wood-interiors  and 
certain  wiuter-subjecis  cannot  be  |)liologr,iphed 
siiceessfull\',  excejit  with  a high-class  rellecliiig- 
eamera,  or  au\'  other  t,\'i)e  of  camera  used  with 
a Iripod.  and  when  the  light  is  at  ils  besl.  \al- 
iirall\’.  with  Ihe  lens  at  "F/I(i  and  shiiller  at 
I '•i.j  second.  Nmember,  S a.m."  (data  which 
aceomjianied  a wrelehedl.\'  executed  wiiih'r- 
seeiie  shown  the  Editor,  reeeiilly).  luiderexposiire 
is  Ihe  iiiexihdile  resilll.  ()|il,\'  an  experl  and 
careful  eamerist  avoids  such  I’aiills  as  iiiider- 
ex|)osure.  blurred  defiiiitiou.  |)oor  spacing,  linear 
distortion,  dcca|)italcd  figures  and  slaiiliiig 
waterliues  faults  w hich  eharaclerise  I lie  work 
of  the  ax'erage  siuqishool  er.  d'he  only  remi'ily, 

I herefore.  is  a Iripod  and  ils  iiil  ell  igeii  I use, 
and  a good  s|)irit-le\'el  attached  lo  Ihe  camera. 


ADVANCED  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 

Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  Advanced  Competition 
Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A. 


Prizes  • 

First  Prize:  Value  $10.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $2.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Prizes  may  be  chosen  by  the  winner,  and  will  be 
awarded  in  photographic  materials  sold  by  any  dealer 
or  manufacturer  who  advertises  in  Photo-Era  Maga- 
zine, or  in  books.  If  preferred,  the  winner  of  a first 
prize  may  have  a solid  silver  cup,  of  artistic  design, 
suitably  engraved. 


Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  free  and  open  to  photog- 
raphers of  ability  and  in  good  standing — amateur 
or  professional. 

2.  Mo  more  than  two  subjects  may  be  e/i* 
tered,  but  they  must  represent,  throughout, 
the  personal,  unaided  work  of  competi’ 
tors.  Remember  that  subjects  which  have 
appeared  in  other  publications  are  not 
eligible,  nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold, 
or  entered  in  competition  elsewhere,  be> 
fore  Photo=Era  Magazine  awards  are 
announced.  Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  surface 
and  sepias  are  not  suitable  for  reproduction,  and  should 
be  accompanied  by  smooth  prints  having  the  same 
gradations  and  detail.  All  prints  should  be  mounted 
on  stiff  boards. 

3.  Unsuccessful  -prints  will  be  returned  only  when  re- 
turn-postage at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  with  the  data. 

4.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker's  name  and 
address,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  name  and  month  of 
competition,  and  should  be  accompanied  by  a letter,  sent 
SEPARATELY,  giving  full  particulars  of  date,  light,  plate  or 
film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop  used,  exposure, 
developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose  return-postage  in 
this  letter.  Dafa-blanks  .sent  for  a S-cent  stamp.  Be 
sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every  print  ex- 
actly for  what  competition  it  is  intended. 

5.  I’rints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Photo-Era  Magazine,  unless 
otherwise  requested  by  the  contestant.  However,  this 
does  not  prevent  the  photographer  from  disposing  of 
other  prints  from  such  negatives  after  he  .shall  have 
received  official  recognition. 

C.  On  account  of  the  present  high  jirices  of  paper 
and  cardboard,  competitors  may  send  large  prints 
mounted  with  narrow  margins;  Imt  in  every  case, 
prints  should  be  protected  by  strong,  stiff  boards,  or 
of  a kind  that  bends  slightly  without  breaking.  Large 
packages  may  be  sent  by  e.xpress  (prepaid). 

7.  Competitors  who  have  won  three  first  prizes 
within  a twelve-month,  become  ineligible  for  two 
years  thereafter.  The  too  fre<|uent  capture  of  the 
first  prize  by  one  and  the  same  competitor  tends  to 
discourage  other  partici()ants  and  to  make  the  com- 
petitions appear  one-sided  and  monotonous 


Awards — Indoor-Genres 
Closed  December  31,  1921 

First  Prize:  Bertran  F.  Hawley. 

Second  Prize:  Millie  Hoops. 

Third  Prize:  D.  Vincent  Smith. 

Honorable  Mention:  F.  E.  Bronson,  C.  M.  Camp- 
bell, H.  L.  Fairfield,  Karl  Fichtner,  R.  A.  King,  S.  G. 
Kobayashi,  C.  A.  Major,  Alexander  Murray,  F,  H. 
Rogers,  Edgar  L.  Smith,  Mr.  E.  V.  Wenzell,  Sanford 
Whiting,  Leopold  Zwarg. 

Subjects  for  Competition — 1922 

“Winter-Sports.”  Closes  January  31. 
“Home-Portraits.”  Closes  February  23. 
“Child-Studies.”  Closes  March  31. 

“Still-Life.”  Closes  .April  30. 

“Bridges.”  Closes  May  31. 

“Marines.”  Closes  June  30. 

“Landscapes  with  Figures.”  Closes  July  31. 
“Summer-Sports.”  Closes  August  31. 

“Parks.”  Closes  September  30. 

“Architectural  Subjects.”  Closes  October  31. 
“Domestic  Pets.”  Clo.ses  November  30. 
“Indoor-Genres.”  Closes  December  31. 


Photo-Era  Prize-Cup 

In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  prize-winners,  the  Pub- 
lisher will  give  them  the  choice  of  photographic  supplies 
to  the  full  amount  of  the  First  Prize  ($10.00),  or  a solid 
silver  cup,  of  artistic  and  original  design,  suitably  in- 
scribed, as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 

Competitors  Should  Mind  the  Rules 

Competitors,  in  the  Advanced  Workers"  and  Be- 
ginners' Competitions,  are  inclined  to  ignore  some  of 
the  rules,  one  of  which  is  that  the  name  and  address  of 
semler,  also  name,  month  and  kind  of  competition  must 
be  written  plainly  on  the  back  of  each  print.  Other- 
wise, how  is  the  jury  to  know.^ 

J'liis  is  often  the  reason  why  careless  entrants  wonder 
what  has  become  of  their  prints.  Let  them  be  more 
careful  in  the  future.  We  will  do  our  part,  gladly. 

We  are  eager  to  make  these  competitions  of  practical 
value  and  benefit  to  every  entrant.  However,  to 
serve  each  one  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  we  must  have 
the  necessary  information. 
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PIPE-DKEAMS  IX  CAMP 


FIRST  PRIZE — INDOOR-GENRES 


BERTRAN  F.  HAWLEY 


Blaming  the  Lens 

The  growing  use  of  large-aperture  lenses  calls  for 
much  more  skill  and  care  in  their  working  than  most 
workers  realise  remarks  a writer  in  The  British  .Jonrnul. 
as  conditions  under  which  an  instrument  with  an 
initial  aperture  of  F 8 will  work  (piite  satisfactorily 
are  not  at  all  ideal  when  the  a])erture  is  increased  to 
I’  ;5  or  even  F We  have  recently  had  complaints 

as  to  the  ])erformance  of  lenses  of  high  re])utation,  the 
charges  being  that  they  were  deficient  in  covering-iiower 
and  that  they  had  even  less  dei)lh  of  definition  than 
could  have  been  reasonably  exiiected. 

Before  condemning  a lens,  it  should  Ije  ascertaineil 
beyond  all  doubt  that  the  fault  is  not  in  the  camera. 
The  jjre.sent  tendency  is  to  build  cameras  with  the 
idea  of  portal>ility  rather  than  rigidity,  and  it  is 
probable  that  this  is  to  blame  for  many  defects  for 
which  the  lens  i>  lilameil.  Most  very  rapid  len.scs  an- 
fitted  to  light  hand-cameras,  and  these  are  more 
easily  jnit  out  of  alignment  than  most  pi'ople  are 
aware,  (.’ainenis  in  which  the  front  is  .sup])orted  b\- 
metal  uijrights  call  for  very  careful  usage,  as  the\'  are 
easily  strained  to  an  extent  that  will  \itiate  the  ]>er- 
formance  of  the  most  perfect  lens.  It  is  difficult  to 
detect  this  by  any  f)rdinary  method  of  in'i)ectK)n  or 
measurement,  especially  when  the  front  is  much 
smaller  than  the  plate.  that  recourse  niU't  be  made 
to  some  such  device  as  that  which  we  believe  was 


first  suggested  by  Messrs.  I'aylor.  d'aylor  and  llob.son. 
It  is  the  u.se  of  a small  but  delicate  spirit-level,  .\ssum- 
ing  that  the  groundglass  is  parallel  with  the  back  frame 
of  the  camera,  the  latter  is  stood  upon  a carefully- 
leveled  surface,  and  the  level  placed  u])on  the  front 
cell  of  the  lens.  If  the  bubble  is  stationary  while  the 
level  is  turned  round  it  may  be  a,ssumed  that  the 
necessary  degree  of  ))arallelism  exists,  (ireater  ac- 
curacy may  be  attained  by  leveling  a glass-i)late  niain 
three  screws,  and  after  removing  the  plate,  standing 
the  focusing-screen  directly  u])on  the  screw-points  or 
heads,  as  the  ca.se  may  be.  'Phis  eliminates  any 
error  which  might  (,)ccnr  from  unevenness  in  the  iiack 
frame  due  to  inequality  in  leather-covering  oi'  the 
slight  ]>rojection  of  fittings.  This  test  will  not.  of 
course,  imlicate  whether  tlu'  error,  if  any,  is  due  to  the 
front  or  back  of  tlie  camera  being  out  of  alignment; 
it  may  be  I ha  I in  some  cases  the  central  |)osilioii  of 
the  swingback  has  been  incorrectly  markc(l  or  that  its 
fittings  have  bi'cn  straincil. 

Next  in  importance  to  |)arallelism  of  front  anil  back 
comes  the  register  of  the  plateholdcrs  with  the  focusing- 
screen  or  the  scale  of  distances.  'Phis,  when  working 
with  large  ai)crtnres.  must  be  extremely  accurate,  for 
although  it  may  not  be  so  wrong  as  to  give  the  imju’cs- 
sion  of  general  unshar|incss,  it  may  so  far  disturb  the 
relati\-e  i)ositions  of  1 he  jxiintcr  or  screen  as  to  gi\c  the 
ctfcct  that  the  lens  is  lacking  in  depth,  the  fact  being 
that  all  theavailableih'plh  is  infront  or  behind  the  point 


U])oii  whicli  tlio  lens  wns  supijoscd  to  )>(■  focused.  Plate- 
liolilers  and  screens  of  the  ordinary  type  are  easily 
tested  hy  means  of  a simple  deiitli-gauae  consistiiif^' 
of  a stout  strip  of  wood  llironf>li  wliicli  a screw  passes. 
'I'lie  strip  is  placed  across  the  frame  of  the  ])lafeholders 
or  screen  and  the  screw  turned  until  it  just  touches  the 
surface  of  tlie  f;'ronnd”lass  or  ]ilate.  We  have  found 
it  a fjiiod  plan  to  jilace  a cifiarette-i>ai>er  helwecn  the 
screw-point  and  the  t;las.s  anil  to  lirinn  the  .screw  down 
till  it  only  just  allows  the  paper  lo  he  withdrawn. 
'I’his  is  more  certain  than  trusting-  to  ins])cction  of  the 
contact,  for  if  the  sjiring  hehind  the  plate  is  weak 
the  .screw  ma\’  |iress  it  down,  and  in  such  a case  there 
would  he  enongh  pressure  to  hold  the  iiajier.  It  is  desir- 
ahle  lo  lest  various  pai'Is  of  the  surface,  as  it  is  possihle 
that  one  end  of  the  plale  may  he  farllu'r  from  the  lens 
than  another.  .\s  an  illustration  of  the  necessity-  for 
accuracy  in  register,  it  may  he  mentioned  that  a well- 
known  optician  uses  for  testing  a jilalchohicr  of  which 
the  frame  is  made  of  stout  brass,  the  focusing  heing 


effected  n|)on  a groundglass-iilate,  which  is  replaced  hy 
the  .sensitive  ])late  for  exposure. 

d'he  scale-focusing  arrangement  often  leave.s  nuicli  to 
he  desired,  e\'en  assuming  that  the  distance.s  are 
accurately  marked.  'Phe  i)rincipal  fault  is  too  great  a 
distance  hetween  the  [aiinter  and  the  engraved  surface. 
In  such  a case  it  is  difficult  to  set  the  scale  twice  to 
exactly  the  same  jioint.  Bending  or  twisting  of  the 
pointer  increases  the  risk  of  error. 

.V  su])|)osed  lack  of  co\’cring-power  is  sometimes 
caused  hy  constructional  defects  in  the  camera  or 
exposing  shniler.  An  inner  frame  may  actually  oh- 
strnct  the  fielil  of  the  lens;  or  a hefore  or  hehind-lens 
shutter,  hy  reason  of  too  small  an  opening,  may  do  the 
same  thing.  If  this  he  suspected  the  lens  should  he 
lilted  u])on  a camera  of  sntliciently  large  size  to  allow 
of  Ihe  whole  circle  of  illumination  heing  receiveil  upon 
the  gronndglass. 

I nsalisfactoiw'  definition  of  the  iTiiage.  as  a whole, 
may  he,  hut  seldom  is,  due  to  faulty  construction  of 
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the  lens;  Vmt  is  more  often  eaused  hy  some  injury 
which  lias  ilisturheil  the  ail justments.  A common 
cause  is  careless  fitting  to  a lietween-lens  shutter.  If 
the  lens  has  lieen  fitted  hy  the  maker  there  is  little 
likelihood  of  this,  hut  if  a camera-maker  has  done  the 
work  it  is  jjossihle  that  he  may  have  gone  wrong  in 
.several  ways.  The  faces  of  the  mount  may  not  he 
parallel,  the  front  and  hack  Inhes  may  not  he  con- 
centric. or.  a most  important  point,  the  seiiaration 
hetween  the  components  may  he  altered.  It  has 
occurred  that  when  tlie  length  of  the  lens-tuhe  has 
prevented  a camera  from  closing,  the  workman  has 
calmly  turned  down  the  tube  until  it  is  short  enough. 
^Mlen  such  fitting  has  taken  idace  it  is  a necessary 
precaution  to  compare  the  work  of  the  lens  in  the 
shutter  with  that  which  has  heen  done  with  it  in  the 
original  tube. 

flood  lenses  should  he  disturheil  as  little'  as  jxissihle. 
f'oiistant  unscrewing  of  the  cells  for  cleaning  is  apt  to 
wear  the  threads  and  destroy  the  centering,  and  on  no 
account  should  the  glasses  he  removed  from  their  cells, 
the  turning  of  a lens  of  a few  degrees  having  some- 
times a distinctly  [irejudicial  effect. 

If  a lens  does  nof  i-onie  up  fo  the  purcha.ser's  expecta- 
tions. the  safe  and  proper  course  is  to  send  it  direct  to 
the  makers  for  inspection  and  rejiort.  It  is  as  detri- 
mental to  the  maker  as  to  the  user  for  a faulty  instru- 
ment to  he  in  eireulation.  and  if  the  lens  he  actually 
faulty  it  will  probably  he  put  right  without  charge, 
even  if  the  fault  he  not  acknowledged.  We  recently 
handled  a leii'  by  a good  maker,  which  was  oh\  iously 
defective,  and  on  returning  it  were  informed  that  one 
of  the  coinhinations  belonged  to  another  series.  It 
was  ininiediately  put  right  free  of  all  cost. 


Ill-Success  in  Toninji  Bromide  and  Gaslight 
Developing-Papers 

d'liE  com|)laint  is  often  made  h\-  amateurs,  and 
especially  beginners,  that  they  cannot  obtain  from 
the  directions  for  toning  bromide  and  so-called  gas- 
light-pajH'r.s  the  ex])eeted  results,  and  that  the  color 
comes  out  too  pale  and  uu.satisfaetoi\\-.  But  often 
enough,  the  cau.se  of  this  fault  is  not  in  the  touiug- 
halh  itself,  in  some  untoward  circumsiauee  or  incorrect 
use  of  it.  hut  ill  the  preparation  of  the  prints  to  he 
toned.  The  result.s  of  the  toning,  as  is  well  known,  are 
different  if  a clear  and  strong  or  a foggy  or  light  |)rint 
are  treated  with  the  same  toning-solulioii;  and  the 
effect  is  different  if  the  print  is  left  for  too  short  a 
time  in  the  hath  and  when  it  is  fully  toned.  If  the 
origdnal  jirint  came  out  ]ioor  in  color,  the  following- 
toning  will  surely  show  the  same  defect.  'PIk'.sc  funda- 
mentals are  too  little  attended  to  lu  siiile  of  the  warn- 
ings in  the  foriiiulas  for  toning.  ex|iressly  ealling  atten- 
tion to  them.  'I'he  character  of  the  print  determiiK-s 
ill  a larg(>  degree  the  i|iialit\-  of  the  toning.  I''urther. 
it  shoiihl  not  he  overlookeil  that  the  eiiiiilsious  on 
liroiiiide  and  gaslight-papers  \-ary  greatly,  many  of 
them  giving  prints  only  of  a dark  gra\  ; others  gi\-e  a 
more  decided  l.hiek;  and  still  others  gi\'e  a hrowiiish- 
hhiek  tone.  'I'he.se  eha raef erist ies  play  an  iiiiporlaiit 
role  in  the  toning-  of  the  jiietiire.N.  j|  i>  souietiuies 
more  difficult  to  obtain  the  desired  tone  if  the  prints 
are  not  treated  in  a single  hath,  as  when  they  are 
li|-'t  hleaelied  and  then  toned  in  another  .Milution. 
The  iiiatti  r i.f  ti  ning  deserves  can  fid  study  I'lid  pre|e 
aratien.hiit  t he  result  s reji-iy  theilVnrt. 

I’holoiiraiihisriic  Hn iKlsrliau . 


SUBJECT  FOR  NEXT  COMPETITION 

ADVANCED  WORKERS 


BY  THE  candle's  GLOW  WILLIAM  S.  DAVIS 

EXAMPLE  OF  INTERPRETATION 


Advanced  Competition — Still-Life 
Closes  April  30,  1922 

In  our  efforts  to  l)e  of  service  to  our  reiuiers  uud  to 
give  them  a change,  we  omitted  tlie  Still-Life  competi- 
tion in  1921.  From  the  numher  of  letters  and  iti(|niries 
we  have  received,  we  are  convinced  that  most  of  our 
corresi)ondents  desire  to  have  this  snhjeet  included 
again  in  lids  year’s  competitions.  Hence,  we  are  glad 
to  meet  their  wishes  and  we  hoi)c  that  they  will  interest 
others  to  ])repare  and  enter  pictures. 

'I'here  is  one  distinct  a<lvantage  to  he  found  in  still- 
life  [ihotograi)hy — the  subject  does  not  become  restless, 
ask  foolish  questions  or  otherwise  amioy  tlie  camerist. 
However,  it  is  not  the  motionless  character  of  the  snli- 
ject  alone  that  must  be  dealt  with,  but  its  color  and 
artistic  arrangement.  In  this  lies  dilficnily.  At  tlie 
onl.set,  it  will  be  well  for  every  contestant  to  realise 
fully  that  successful  still-life  photography  demands 
skill.  inA'cniion  and  study,  d'he  very  reason  tliat  there 


is  usually  ample  time  to  make  the  picture  .should  not 
lead  the  camerist  into  the  habit  of  making  several 
exposures  and  then,  afterwards,  selecting  the  best  one 
for  exhibition.  The  worker  should  make  every  effort 
to  have  his  first  exiiosure  include  the  technical  and 
artistic  qualities  that  are  neces.sary  in  a good  ])ictnre. 

The  technical  side  of  the  subject  under  consideration 
should  prove  to  be  as  attractive  as  the  subject  itself. 
In  order  to  produce  true  values,  it  will  lie  necessary  to 
master  the  use  of  a suitable  plate  or  Him  in  connection 
with  the  pro])er  ray-filter.  The  advent  of  the  panchro- 
matic plate  has  enabled  the  camerist  to  obtain  marvel- 
ous results  in  monochrome.  Of  course,  some  subjects 
will  re(|uire  no  sjiecial  technical  treatment;  lint  others 
will  test  the  camerist’s  photographic  .skill  to  the  utter- 
most. Virtually,  every  plate-manufacturer  and  lens- 
maker  issues,  free  of  charge,  a booklet  on  orthochro- 
matic  ])hotogra])hy ; and  contestants  will  do  well  to 
obtain  copies  before  attempting  still-life  subjects  that 
include  much  color.  lyveu  in  a i)icture,  such  as  the  one 


by  William  S.  Davis — used  as  an  example  this  month — 
the  questions  of  lighting,  halation  and  values  are  very 
important.  The  matter  of  lighting  is  a study  in  itself. 
Some  subjects  cannot  be  made  by  flashlight;  others 
require  combined  daylight  and  flashlight  or  gas  and 
electric-light;  and,  still  others,  daylight  only.  The 
background  should  receive  particular  attention,  as  it  is 
imperative  that  the  eye  should  rest  on  the  sulqect  un- 
disturbed by  distortion  or  incongruous  acce.ssories.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  surroundings  must 
harmonise  with  the  thought  and  subject.  No  matter 
how  beautiful  the  idea  may  be,  if  an  incongruous 
acces.sory  is  introduced,  the  finished  result  is  disap- 
pointing— the  spell  is  broken. 

For  some  unaccountable  reason,  the  mere  mention  of 
still-life  i)hotograi)hy  cau.ses  the  average  camerist  to 
visualise  a vase  filled  with  flowers  or  a basket  of  fruit. 
It  does  not  seem  to  occur  to  many  that  a pair  of  over- 
alls, a dinner-pail  and  a box  of  tools  might  be  made 
into  a picture  of  artistic  interest.  The  great  trouble 
seems  to  be  that  the  average  camerist  lo.ses  himself  in  a 
nebular  maze  of  artistic  a,s])irations.  instead  of  .staying- 
on  earth  with  the  rest  of  us  to  portray  that  which  is 
part  of  his  life  and  our  own.  Virtually,  the  entire 
success  of  a still-life  picture  de])ends  upon  its  artistic 
appeal.  i\Iore  often  than  not,  it  is  the  elevation  of 
something  humble  to  the  sublime  that  gives  it  the 
strongest  interest.  We  may  marvel  at  the  arti.stic 
interpretation  of  this  or  that  fancy  artist;  but  the  ])ic- 
ture  that  arouses  our  emotions  is  the  one  that  is  nearest 
our  daily  lives. 

It  shouhl  be  evident  that  the  hackneyed  theme  of 
flowers  in  a vase  or  an  overturned  basket  of  fruit  will 
not  be  specially  suited  to  this  competition.  However, 
de.spite  the  thomsands  of  variations,  now  so  well  known, 
there  are  cases  where  a camerist  has  actually  hit  iq)on 
an  original  treatment  of  this  time-worn  suljject.  If 
anj  participant  is  convinced  that  he  has  a flower- 
picture  that  is  strikingly  original,  let  him  send  it,  by  all 
means.  Often,  it  is  fully  as  creditable  to  evolve  some- 
thing original  out  of  threadbare  material  as  it  is  to  pro- 
duce something  entirely  new.  Six  persons  never  .see 
the  .same  object  in  exactly  the  same  manner.  Hence, 
some  enterprising  camerist  may  see  a va.se  filled  with 
flowers  in  such  a new  and  beautiful  light,  that  we  shall 
all  be  amazed  at  our  lack  of  perception. 

Still-life  subjects  are  legion.  Think  of  the  hundreds 
of  things  in  your  daily  home  or  business-life.  There  are 
infinite  possibilities  in  the  .selection  and  portrayal  of 
the  tools  u.sed  by  the  cariienter.  ])lumber,  ]>ainter  and 
mason.  Among  professional  men,  writers,  artists, 
physicians,  musicians  and  scul])tors  u.se  the  “tools"  of 
their  trade,  just  as  truly  and  skilfully  as  the  carpenter 
or  the  plumber.  The  goal  to  be  attained  is  to  arrange 
the.se  various  “tools"  so  that  they  “live,  move  and  have 
their  being"  in  a true.  insi)iring  and  beautiful  visual- 
i.sed  thought.  .\n  original  and  expressive  title  fre- 
quently .serves  to  stinndate  the  imagination. 

I’erhajis.  the  greatest  value  of  still-life  pliotogra])hy 
to  the  cameri.st  lies  in  the  responsibility  it  imposes.  By 
that  I mean,  that  still-life  subjects  must  first  be  groiqaal 
and  otherwise  arranged  before  they  can  be  i>hoto- 
graj)hed.  The  logical  person  to  do  this  is  the  camerist 
himself,  and  by  so  doing — if  he  does  it  well  - he  is 
bound  to  imy)rove  his  technical  and  artistic  workman- 
ship. That  this  artistic  grouping  of  inanimate  objects 
is  no  small  undertaking,  is  not  ajqjarent  until  the  worker 
makes  the  attempt.  One  of  our  i)rize-winning  ])ictures 
was  composed  of  a pistol,  powder-horn,  metal  lantern 
anil  riding-coat.  Let  us  siqipose  that  the  reader  is 
given  the'e  four  articles  to  arrange  in  a group  so  that 
the  composite  subject  will  tell  a .story,  be  |)ro])erl>- 


lighted  and  attractive  artistically.  No  doubt,  many 
readers  of  Piioto-Ek.v  M.vg.vzixe  acconqilish  this 
hai>])y  result  rapidly  and  successfully-;  but  I am  free  to 
confess  that  most  of  us  wouhl  be  compelled  to  devote 
considerable  time  to  the  problem.  I can  think  of  no 
more  interesting  avocation  for  the  amateur  ])hotog- 
rapher  than  a studyi  of  the  infinite  iiossibilities  which 
lie  in  still-life  iihotograjihy-.  As  for  the  professional 
worker,  he  should  be  better  alile  to  know  and  grasj)  the 
oi)portunities  at  hand.  In  one  .sense,  there  is  less  excu.se 
for  technical  and  arti.stic  failure  in  still-life  photogra]ihy 
for  the  reason  that  there  is  usually'  ample  time  for  the 
camerist  to  make  all  necessary  preparations  before  he 
exi>oses  the  plate.  Often,  a ])hotogra]iher  may  lie  ex- 
cused for  some  minor  technical  or  arti.stic  fault  when  he 
ex])lains  the  circumstances  that  made  a better  jiicture 
inqiossiblc.  But  in  the  case  of  .still-life  ])hotogra]ihy, 
the  element  of  personal  danger,  wind,  rain,  clouds, 
time  of  year  and  other  unpropitious  factors  need  not 
be  considered  very'  seriously. 

With  the  aid  of  a nitrogen-filled  electric  lamp  and 
one  or  two  difl'using-.screens  the  cameri.st  may  test  his 
skill  at  his  own  fireside.  If  electricity  is  not  available,  a 
gas-lamj)  ec(ui])ped  with  a Welsbach  mantle  may  be 
used  successfully.  In  the  rare  cases  where  neither 
electricity  nor  gas  can  be  utilised,  the  camerist  may- 
resort  to  flashpowder.  I cannot  help  emphasising  the 
great  technical  and  arti.stic  o]>portunities  that  are  open 
to  the  intelligent  worker  in  his  own  home.  One  or  two 
eveiungs  devoted  to  still-life  ])hotography-  will  ju'ove 
my-  point,  that  few  branches  of  photography-  are  more 
fascinating  or  of  greater  benefit  educationally.  A 
good  book  on  comi)osition  will  help  the  camerist  im- 
mensely- to  arrange  his  sulyjects  to  the  best  advantage. 
The  charm  of  a still-life  picture  de])ends  in  a great 
measure  upon  the  pleasing  arrangement  of  the  compo- 
nent parts  of  the  subject.  Uo.ses  are  beautiful;  but 
they-  may-  be  so  arranged  in  a vase  that  their  beavdy-  is 
overshadowed  conq)letcly  by-  poor  com])osition  and 
lighting.  The  camerist  will  find  himself  taxed  to  the 
utmost  to  avoid  such  ])itfalls.  In  short,  the  attractive- 
ness of  any-  one  part  of  the  whole  subject  will  not  “put 
over"  a l>adly  composed  iiicture. 

The  camera-and-lens  eipiipment  for  still-life  iiliotog- 
raphy-  need  not  entail  great  exiiense.  Virtually-  cverv 
box-t'orm  and  folding  roll-film  camera  may-  be  fitted 
with  a iiortrait-attachment  which  permits  the  worker 
to  place  the  camera  within  a short  distance  of  the  sub- 
ject. There  are  many- ])late-cameras  that  are  lilted  with 
double-  or  lrii>le-extension  bellows,  and  these  are 
.s])ecially-  aihqited  to  still-life  photograiihy  . However, 
it  should  be  clear  that  such  equipments  are  not  re- 
quired, for  witness  the  data  of  ]>rize-winning  and 
honorable  mention  still-life  ])ictures.  .Vgain,  il  is  the 
indi\idual  and  not  the  camera  that  i.s  largely  respon- 
sible for  success  or  failure.  In  using  ])orl  I'ail -al  lach- 
ments  on  roll-film  cameras,  it  is  well  lo  follow  Ihe 
manufacturer's  instructions  carefully,  as  there  is  no 
groundglass  to  help  Ihe  camerist  eonqio.se  the  |iieture. 
Those  who  u.se  plate-cameras  or  refleeting-eameras  are 
enabled  to  work  lo  belter  advantage,  although  il  does 
not  follow  that  Ihe  final  result  will  snr|iass  Ihe  work  of 
the  camerist  less  fortunately-  e(|uip])ed. 

'I'liis  competition  has  alway  s been  a i)o])ular  one,  and 
we  have  no  doubt  that  even  a greater  number  of  con- 
testants will  strive  for  a iiri/.e  this  year  than  ever  before. 
'I’he  jury  is  eager  to  be  hard  put  to  select  the  winners, 
and  we  ho])e  that  n-aders  will  res|)ond  with  a will  to 
make  1 his  com])i’t  il  ion  interest ing  and  helpful,  d'hose 
who  asked  for  this  eomjietition  will  now  ha\  e I he  op|)or- 
I unity  to  make  a siieeess  of  il 


A.  II.  B 


BEGINNERS’  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 

Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  Beginners’  Competition 
Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A. 


Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value,  $2.50. 

Second  Prize:  Value,  $1.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Subject  for  each  contest  is  “Miscellaneous” ; 

but  original  themes  are  preferred. 

Prizes,  chosen  by  the  winner,  will  be  awarded  in 
photographic  materials,  sold  by  any  dealer  or  manu- 
facturer who  advertises  in  Photo-Era  Magazine,  or  in 
books. 

Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  open  only  to  beginners  of 
not  more  than  two  years’  practical  camera-activity, 
and  whose  work  submitted  here,  is  without  any 
practical  help  from  friend  or  professional 
expert.  A signed  statement  to  this  effect  should  ac- 
company the  data. 

2.  Workers  are  eligible  so  long  as  they  have  not 
won  a first  prize  in  this  competition.  Winners  of  the 
first  prize  automatically  drop  out  permanently,  but 
may  enter  prints  in  the  Advanced  Class  at  any  time. 

3.  Prints  eligible  are  contact-prints  from  2J4  x 

to  and  including  x M/2  inches,  and  enlargements 
up  to  and  including  8x10  inches. 

4.  Prints  representing  no  more  than  two 
different  subjects,  for  any  one  competition,  and 
printed  in  any  medium  except  blue-print,  may  be 
entered.  They  should  be  simply  and  tastefully 
mounted.  Subjects  which  have  appeared 
in  other  publications  are  not  eligible, 
nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold,  or 
entered  in  competition  elsewhere,  6c- 
fore  Photo^Era  Magazine  awards  are 
announced.  Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  sur- 
face paper  and  sepias  are  not  suitable  for  reproduction, 
and  should  be  accompanied  by  smooth  prints  that 
have  tlie  same  gradations  and  detail. 

5.  Unsuccessful  prints  will  he  returned  only  when  re- 
turn-postage  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  with  the  data.  Criticism  at  request. 

().  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Photo-Era  Magazine,  unless 
otherwise  requested  by  the  contestant.  However,  he 
may  dispose  of  other  prints  from  such  negatives  after 
lie  shall  have  received  official  recognition. 

7.  Each  print  entered,  must  bear  the  maker's  name,  ad- 
dress, instructions,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  the  name 
and  month  of  the  competition,  and  should  be  accompanied 
by  a letter,  sent  separ.ately,  giving  full  particulars  of 
date,  light,  plate  or  film,  make,  type,  and  focus  of  lens,  stop 
used,  exposure,  developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose 
return-po.stage  in  this  letter.  Data-blanks  sent  for  S-cent 
stamp.  Be  sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every 
print  for  what  contest  it  is  intended. 

8.  On  account  of  the  present  high  prices  of  paper 
and  cardboard,  competitors  m,ay  send  large  prints 
mounted  with  narrow  margins,  but  in  every  case,  prints 
should  be  protected  by  strong,  stiff  boards,  or  of  a 
kind  that  bends  slightly  without  breaking.  Large 
packages  may  be  sent  by  ex[>ress  (prejiaid). 


Awards — Beginners’  Competition 
Closed  December  31,  1921 

First  Prize:  Arthur  Gillam. 

Second  Prize:  (1.  H.  Graves. 

Honorable  Mention:  I.  R.  L.  Gordon,  S.  .J.  Palickar. 

Is  It  Justified  or  Not? 

WRITER  in  a cotemporary  photographic  magazine 
rai.sed  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  we  were 
drifting  away  from  true  photography  when  we  used  the 
gum,  bronioil.  carbon  and  other  processes.  He  con- 
tends that  an  artist  does  not  attempt  to  make  a water- 
color-picture  look  like  one  done  in  oil.  When  a photog- 
rajilier  takes  a well-comixised  and  excellent  print  or 
enlargement  and  proceeds  to  make  it  look  like  a crayon- 
drawing or  a oil-{)ainting  in  monochrome,  this  writer 
believes  that  it  is  no  longer  true  photography  and  that 
it  should  not  be  so  termed.  Furthermore,  our  friend 
))oints  out  that  at  |)hotographic  exhibitions  the  public 
wishes  to  see  ami  to  enjoy  photographs,  not  approxima- 
tions of  artistic  effects  usually  obtained  by  the  use  of 
crayon  or  oils.  In  conclusion,  he  wishes  to  have  us 
confine  ourselves  to  photograjiliy  and  not  to  trespa.ss 
on  the  artist's  ])re.serves. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  apjirove  or  disprove  this 
writer’s  criticism  of  some  pre.sent-day  jihotographic 
exhiliitions  and  proces.ses.  However.  I do  feel  that  his 
remarks  are  pertinent  with  regard  to  beginners  and 
amateur  photograjihers  who  are  eager  to  make  “.salon- 
jiictures”.  Liitil  the  beginner  is  several  years  old  in 
photography,  he  will  do  well  to  be  satisfied  with  well- 
composed,  technically  good  photographic  prints.  He 
may  n.se  all  manner  of  lenses,  cameras,  jilates,  films, 
liajiers  and  chemicals  to  obtain  the  effects  he  desires; 
but  let  him  master  the.se  liefore  he  attempts  to  do  that 
which  requires  a thorough,  arti.stic  training.  In  some 
(|uarter.s,  it  is  believed  that  composition,  including 
lialance  of  light  and  shade,  is  all  that  the  photographer 
may  learn  with  profit  from  the  work  of  the  painter  or 
sculptor.  If  a ]>ortrait  by  straight  iihotograjihic  means 
is  snl).se(|uently  put  through  a number  of  jiroces.ses 
which  result  in  its  a])i)carance  as  a charcoal-sketch  or 
as  a ])icture  with  jihotograjiliy  merely  jilaying  the  role 
of  a jireliminary  o])cration,  then,  some  believe  that  such 
a ])icture  is  no  longer  a true  ])hotogra])h.  Should  the 
beginner  become  entangled  in  this  discussion,  the  result 
might  he  that  he  would  make  neither  a creditable  pho- 
lographic  print  nor  any  other  kind  of  a print. 

Many  exhibition-prints  in  gum,  oil  or  carbon  win 
prizes  ami  high  honors.  Without  going  into  the  matter 
dee])ly,  the  beginner  is  a])t  to  a.ssnme  that  if  he  can 
make  any  sort  of  a ])icture  in  gum  or  oil.  he,  too,  will 
win  a prize.  He  fails  to  understand  that  it  is  not  the 
l)rocess,  hut  the  art,  in  the  gum  or  oil-i)ictnre  that  wins 
I he  day.  Moreover,  it  often  Inqiiieiis  tliat  I he  awards  of 
I he  jury  make  it  appear  as  if  a straight  photographic 
bromide  enlargement  stood  no  chance,  whatever, 
against  a gmn-i>riiit.  In  this  connection,  the  writer, 
already  referreil  to,  may  have  .scored  a ])oint. 

Sometimes,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  day  will  come 
when  a body  of  men  and  women  of  umiuestioned  photo- 
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“sleep,  my  child” 


ARTHUR  GILLAM 


graphic  reputation  ami  experience  will  have  to  ilecide 
whether  pliotography  can  and  will  stand  hy  itself,  or 
whether  it  must  forever  he  a handmaid  to  art.  True, 
there  are  those  who  aver  that  photography  will  ever 
be  more  of  a .science  than  an  art:  ami  there  are  others 
who  do  not  consider  it  jiossihle  for  a i)hotograi)her  and 
an  artist  to  meet  on  erpial  term.s.  Tf.  according  to  our 
critical  friend,  the  pictorialist  continues  to  use  artistic 
proces.ses  so  that  an  original  ])hotograi)hic  print  lo.ses 
its  identity  entirely,  then  there  is  .some  reason  to  believe 
that  jihotography  will  ever  have  to  lean  on  art  for  sup- 
port. well-composed  bromide  eidargement  has  no 
relation  to  art-principles  other  than  its  comijosition. 
However,  change  it  over  to  a gum  or  carbon-print  and 
art-methorls  virtually  control  its  success  or  failure.  In 
the  former,  light,  a lens  and  a plate  jiroduce  the  picture; 
in  the  latter,  photography  is  but  a preliminary  ojiera- 
tion  anrl  is  about  equal  in  importance  to  the  artist’s 
outline-sketch. 

The  best  and  most  satisfactory  procedure  for  the 
average  amateur  photographer  is  to  confine  himself 
strictly  to  the  fundamentals  of  j)hotogra|)hy  until  he 
shall  have  reached  a place  where  he  knows  well  what 
he  is  about  and  has  the  neces.sary  experience,  training 
and  equipment  to  succeed.  Let  me  make  it  clear  that 
r do  not  wish  the  reader  to  assume  that  I am  not  in 
favor  of  the  gum.  bromoil  or  oil  printing-proce.s.ses. 
It  is  for  the  majority  of  amateur  and  professional 
photographers  to  decide  whether  these  j>roces.ses  shall 
lie  includefl  as  true  photograiihic  proces.ses  or  whether 
they  shall  be  considered  as  adaptations  of  the  i)ainter's 


art  and  methoils  to  |>hotography . However,  it  is  too 
deep  a problem  for  the  beginner  to  soh-e  before  he  is 
in  a position  to  make  a first-class.  well-com|)osed  print 
or  enlargement. 

Whetlier  the  attitude  of  the  critic  mentioned 
justified  or  not.  is  for  others  to  <lecide.  However, 
has  opened  a (|uestion  that  may  become  far-reach 
in  its  ultimate  result.  He  may  not  be  alone  in  his  p( 
tion.  ,\  nnml)cr  of  others  of  a similar  itdnd  may  com 
pictorialists  to  staml  to  their  guns.  Nevertheless, 
l)eginner  should  let  other  and  more  exi)cri(Miced  c; 
erists  bear  the  brunt  of  the  onslaught.  It  may  be 
assumed  safely  that  no  beginner  is  in  a position  to  take  a 
definite  ])osition  with  regard  to  the  relation  between 
jiainting  and  photography,  until  his  own  exiicriencc 
and  study  qualify  him  to  ex])rcss  an  o])iiuon.  l'i\-cii 
then,  let  him  consider  well  whatever  opinion  he  may 
wish  to  give.  He  shoidd  .stand  upon  his  own  photo- 
graiihic feet  and  permit  no  oiitside  influences  to  swerx  e 
him  from  that  which  he  believes  sincerely  to  be  true. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  state  that  1 ha ve  ment ioned  this 
matter  for  two  reasons:  hrst,  tiecansc  the  exact  relation 
of  painting,  ami  all  art,  to  photography  is  an  important 
question;  .second,  because  the  beginner  should  confine 
himself  to  “straight"  photography  until  he  has  preparcil 
himself  to  be  of  value  and  hel])  in  deciding  where  art 
ends  and  photography  begins,  and  vice  \crsa.  How- 
ever. there  is  much  for  the  beginner  to  learn;  and  his 
enthusiasm  should  not  be  wasted  in  laudable,  but 
valueless  attemiits  to  defend  photography  until  he 
knows  exactly  what  it  is  or  is  not.  H.  H. 

k;.‘. 
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Fixed-Focus  Enlargers 

WiiEX  its  capacity  for  work  is  considered,  says 
The  AnKiteur  l^liofo(jra pher,  tlie  fixed-focus  daylight- 
enlarger  is  (loul)tless  the  cheapest  ])iece  of  app.iratus 
on  the  market.  It  has  its  limitations,  not  only  in  the 
fixed  degree  of  enlargement,  lint  from  the  practical 
im])ossihility  of  doing  much  local  work,  shading,  etc., 
during  the  operation,  to  which  the  enlarging-lantern 
lends  itself  particularly  well.  'Phe  most  serious  limi- 
tation of  such  enlargers,  of  course,  is  that  they  cannot 
well  he  used  with  artificial  light.  Daylight  is  so 
|)owerfnl  and  plentiful  that  an  enlarger  can  he  made 
to  work  with  it,  which  is  fitted  with  a lens  that  is  merely 
a simple  magnifying-glass,  costing  only  a few  cents 
retail,  d'his  lens  can  he  stoiiped  down  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  will  give  definition  as  fine  as  anyone  can 
wish.  A commercial  eidarger  in  our  i)os.session,  for 
example,  we  find,  is  fitted  with  a sto])  which  is  about 
F i;!t).  With  any  form  of  artificial  light,  especially 
without  a condensor.  this  is  ])i-ohihitive:  ;;ud  a con- 
dens or  would  not  only  increase  the  cost  a good  deal, 
hut  involves  dilficullies  of  adjustment.  On  our  en- 
largiug-lanteni,  ou  the  other  hami,  we  use  a very 
cheap  ra])iil  rectilinear,  which,  sto])i)ecl  down  to  F,  f(i. 
gives  ])erfect  deliTution.  Xow  exposures  with  I*'  l.‘SO 
have  to  l)e  approximately  sixty-six  times  as  loug 
as  with  F/lti;  so  that  even  on  an  enlarging-lantern 
with  a condensor,  the  lens  on  our  fixed-foens  daylight- 
enlarger  would  invoKe  exi)osures  of  more  minutes 


than  we  now  give  .seconds.  If  one  of  the  cheap  hut 
good  anastigmats  now  available  were  substituted  for 
the  K.R.,  the  enlarging  could  be  do!ie  at  F/8,  or  even 
at  F (i,  which  would  make  the  difference  ‘iCI  and  4C2 
to  1 respectively.  In  other  words,  an  enlarger  with  an 
F’,'0  lens  would  give  a fully  exposed  enlargement  in 
.‘50  seconds,  which  with  a lens  such  as  is  to  he  found 
in  the  fixed-focus  davlight-enlarger  would  recpiire 
close  on  four  hours.  When  enlarging  without  a con- 
densor, we  may  point  out  that  .‘50  seconds  is  itself 
ail  exceedingly  short  exposure.  We  cannot  helj)  think- 
ing that  a self-contained  fixed-focus  enlarger,  fitted 
with  a comparatively  rapid  lens  and  an  adecpiate 
diffusing-arrangement  for  use  with  a metal  filament 
or  incandescent  gas-lamp,  to  sell  at  a low  price,  would 
[irove  a commercial  success. 


What  is  a Minute? 

"Is  your  mamma  at  hoine.^”  asked  a caller  of 
little  five-year-old  Lela. 

"No;  hut  she  will  he  home  in  a minute,"  was  the 
reply. 

"How  do  you  know.^"  impiired  the  caller. 

“'Cause  she  said  about  an  hour  ago  she  was  just 
going  to  run  over  to  a neighbor's  for  a minute,” 
answered  Lela. — Exchange. 
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Ammonium  Persulphate  Reducer 

^Messrs.  A.  axd  L.  Lcmiere  and  Seyewetz  liave 
lately  been  devoting  their  studies  to  ammonium  persul- 
phate as  a ])hotographic  reducer.  The  process  fre- 
quently does  not  proceed  smoothly — a failing  that  has 
been  attributed  to  various  causes,  one  being  that  am- 
monium persulphate  of  commerce  is  of  a very  uneven 
quality.  It  contains,  for  example,  small  quantities  of 
iron-oxide  salt;  but  this  does  not  appear  to  be  the 
cau.se  of  the  changeable,  greater  or  less  activity  of  the 
re  lucer. 

They  first  investigated  the  composition  of  the  various 
persulphates  found  in  the  trade.  Using  distilled  water 
they  found  that  the  .samples  contained  from  t)‘2  to  97 
percent,  of  pure  salt  and  a uniform  quantity  of  acid. 
One  sample,  marked  as  “neutral."  gave  0.‘2“2  ])ercent.  of 
free  sulphuric  acid  and  97.2  percent,  of  pure  ])ersulphate 
and  was  found  to  lie  just  as  sensitive  as  another  sample 
containing  0.49  percent,  of  free  suljshuric  acid.  The 
acid  content  of  a persulpliate  solution,  moreover, 
increases  gradually  of  itself  through  a slow  decomposi- 
tion of  the  .salt;  the  “neutral"  persulphate  that  was 
found  to  have  0.22  percent,  when  dissolved,  increased 
in  24  hom-s  to  0.9,‘5  percent.,  and  in  48  hours  to 
percent,  at  00  F.  Its  solvent  jjower  for  silver  became 
more  active  with  the  increase  of  acid.  4Yhen  the  solu- 
tion contained  no  free  acid,  and  still  more  when  the 
reaction  was  alkaline,  the  silver  was  not  dissolved.  A 
neutral  solution,  however,  became  gradually  active,  as 
the  decomposition  of  the  persulphate  made  the  solu- 
tion acid.  If  the  proportion  of  free  acid  is  much  in- 
creased its  solvent  iiower  acts  constantly  more  raihdly 
until  it  is  no  longer  confined  to  the  thicker  jjarts  Imt 
spreads  over  the  wliole  surface  like  other  reducers. 

The  influence  of  .sodium,  ])otassium,  lithium  and 
ammonium  chlorides  was  also  investigated  and  it  was 
found  that  with  a weak  content  of  acid  in  the  jiersul- 
phate  solution  the  alkaline  chloride,  even  in  small 
quantity  (0.04  of  sodium  chloride  to  100  ccm.  of  a 
4 percent,  persulphate  solution)  increases  the  solvent 
action  of  the  latter.  If  the  qimntity  of  the  chloride  is 
considerably  increased  Ml..')  percent.)  the  negative  will 
be  bleacherl  gradually  with  the  formation  of  silver 
chloride.  The  addition  of  2..)  ccm.  of  10  i)ercenl.  sul- 
phuric acid  to  100  ccm.  of  solution  prevents  chlorina- 
tion; the  negative  is  not  reduced,  but  there  is  instea<l  a 
slight  intensifying  in  consequence  f)f  the  change  in  the 
color  of  the  silver.  The  bromides  are  affected  similarly 
to  the  chlorides. 

The  alkaline  sulphates  ami  nit  rates  in  small  quantity 
do  not  hinder  action  on  the  negative  by  ammonium 
persulphate,  but  as  soon  as  the  (piantity  is  increased  to 
0..3  grammes  to  100  ccm.  of  solutir)n  the  action  is 
arreste<l  if  likewise  the  content  f)f  sulphuric  acid 
amounts  to  between  0.4.)  and  1 j)ercent.  of  the  persnl- 
])hate.  By  increasing  the  acid  the  silver  is  again  dis- 
solved in  sjjite  of  the  presence  of  sulphates  and  nitrates. 

In  all  the.se  ex-periments  distilled  water  was  employed. 
.\  similar  .series  of  tests  with  ordinary  water  gave  like 
results;  but  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  orrlinary  water  used 
showed  an  insignificant  f|uantitv  f>f  chlorides  and  sul- 
phates. With  a larger  f|uantity  of  salts  the  result 
would  certainly  have  been  different. 


At  all  events,  it  is  ea.sy  with  the  onlinary  commercial 
ammonium  persulphate  to  obtain  a normal  reaction  if 
distilled  water  is  used  for  the  .solution  and  it  is  acidified 
with  sulphuric  acid  so  that  it  will  contain  from  0.2,5  to 
0..50  percent. — Revue  Franqaiive. 


The  Keeping-Quality  of  Safranin  Developer 

,\s  many  im|niries  regarding  the  keeping  (piality 
of  safranin  developer  have  been  sent  to  Ilerr  Liii)i)o- 
(h'amer,  he  makes  a general  reply  as  follows; 

“It  will  be  interesting  to  learn  that  a ready-mixeil 
metol-hydroquinone  ilevelo]ier  of  normal  composition 
(.5  grammes  metol,  7. .5  grammes  hydroquinone.  100 
grammes  crystallized  sodium  sulphite,  1 gramme 
potassium  In-omide  and  1 liter  of  water.  mixe<l  with  an 
equal  volume  of  a 7 ])ercent.  solution  of  ])otassium 
carbonate,  to  whicli  was  aihled  10  ccm.  of  a 1 ;2000 
solution  of  .safranin  for  each  100  ccm.  of  <levelo])cr) 
has  ke])t  for  seven  months  in  half-filled,  well-corked 
bottles,  absolutely  unchanged.  The  uncoloreil  bottles 
were  left  in  a light  studio  into  which  the  l)right  sun- 
shine came  from  time  to  time.  There  was  no  visible 
change  in  the  red  developer,  nor  any  perceptible 
deterioration  of  its  developing-power.  It  is  not 
|)robable  that  other  develo])ers  will  act  ditferently  in 
so  far  as  they  do  not  change  of  them.selves  by  oxi- 
dation. It  may  also  be  accepted  generally  that  the 
adiled  <lye  does  not  affect  injuriously  the  durability 
of  the  develo])cr.  Theorel ically,  this  is  all  the  more 
remarkable  becau.se.  accoisliug  to  recent  investigations, 
the  desensitising  effect  is  attributed  to  oxi<lation  of 
the  silver  by  the  intinence  of  light,  so  that  one  might 
really  look  for  a change  in  the  dyeslutf  left  in  the  light 
in  the  pre.sence  ol  the  re<lncing-agent  of  the  developer." 


Putting  Inscriptions  on  Negatives 

Heretofore  methods  to  do  this.  ;is  gi\-en  in  the 
magazines,  often  result  in  imlistincl  lettei’ing  which  has, 
at  least  part  ly,  to  be  done  over.  It  also  hap])ens, 
sometimes,  after  ai)plying  the  inscription,  that  it  is 
found  not  to  be  in  the  best  i)osition.  ,V  good  way  is 
to  pliice  the  inscription  on  the  plate,  when  dr.v,  in  the 
following  way;  I\’ith  a very  .soft  lead-pencil  write  the 
inscrii)tion  on  a ])iece  of  smooth  paper  the  thin, 
transparent  ]>a])er  used  by  bakers  anil  <'oid'ect ioners 
is  suitable  for  this  i)iiri)o.se.  .\fter  rubbing  with  a 
little  retouching-varnish  the  ])lace  on  the  negative 
where  the  inscri])tion  is  to  go.  the  piece  of  paper  with 
tile  lettering  is  laiil  face  down  on  the  jilace,  holding  it 
securely  with  two  fingers  on  opjHi.sile  side.s  - a siifhcient 
margin  having  been  left  for  this  pnrpo.se — and  rub 
the  back  of  the  paper  with  the  finger-nail  or  an  iiory 
pajKT-fohler.  'I'his  will  cause  tlie  lettering  to  be 
transferrc(l  more  or  less  sharply,  in  reverseil  order, 
to  the  iK'gative.  If  shaded  letters  are  wanleci,  that 
can  also  be  made  with  a .soft  jiencil  or  with  India-ink. 
If  the  pencil-lettering  is  not  satisfactory  it  may  be 
removed  completely  with  retouching-varnish;  but 
not  the  India-ink.-  I'lwUtiira pliisi-hr  Rinidscliiiu . 


OUR  CONTRIBUTING  CRITICS 


PORTRAIT 


YOUR  CRITICISM  IS  INVITED 


NORMAN  LIHON 


Whoci'er  sends  the  best  crificisin  (not  orer  160  words) 
before  fhe  Iasi  day  of  the  current  month,  will  receirc  from 
ns  a.  three-month  snbscri ptinii  to  Photo-Eha  Magazine. 

The  winning  criticism,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  first  one 
printed  below.  Criticism  shonld  be  helpfnl  and  conrteons. 

Too  strong  contrasts,  due  to  intensity  of  illumination 
and  undere.xposure.  Softer  lighting,  such  as  is  obtained 
hy  covering  the  window  with  some  thin,  white  material, 
or  by  placing  subject  at  a greater  distance  from  it, 
would  have  increased  gradation  in  the  halftones  and 
brought  out  better  the  textural  quality  of  various  parts, 
whereas  a longer  exposure  would  also  have  improved 
the  dark  parts  materially,  though  the  false  values  in 
the  stems  and  green  leaves  are  jiartly  the  result  of  not 
employing  a ray-Hlter  and  color-sensitive  jilate. 

The  nature  of  the  material  u])on  which  the  flowers 
repose  is  not  indicated,  and  it  is  in  somewhat  too  high  a 
key,  which  draws  attention  from  the  Itowers.  The 
background,  on  the  other  hand,  is  too  dark  in  the  up]jer 
right  corner  and  near  the  left  margin,  making  the  tonal 
arrangement  of  the  composition  a bit  top-heavy. 

'I'he  general  grou|)ing  of  the  roses  and  their  relation 
to  the  ])icture-s])aee  is  attractive,  though  it  would  be 
an  im])roveuient  if  four  of  them  did  not  torm  such  a 
noticeably  diagonal  line.  This  might  have  been  ea*<ily 
urevented  by  a slight  change  in  ]>osition.  such  as  raising 
the  third  one  from  the.  left  a very  little.  The  two 
nearest  the  center — forming,  as  they  ilo,  the  culmina- 
tion of  the  group — might  well  have  been  given  more 
accent  than  the  rest  liy  so  adjusting  the  angle  of  light- 
imi-  as  to  subdue  the  illumination  uiion  the  latter. 

W.  S.  Davis. 


In  whole,  the  picture  is  contrasty  ami  sharp.  Intro- 
duction of  halation  is  redundant.  Better  use  a non- 
halation  orthochromatic  plate  and  a ray-filter.  Soften 
focus.  U.se  large  aperture.  Subdue  the  tone  of  the 
foreground.  The  shadow  of  the  roses  is  a relief,  though. 
The  background  is  excellent,  with  the  center  in  medium 
tone  and  growing  darker  towards  the  frame.  The  two 
different  shades  of  dark  lines  on  the  left  happily  break 
the  monotony  of  the  back.  The  jiyramidal  composition 
is  good  and  secure;  Imt  rather  too  conventional,  if  not 
archaic.  In  this  particular  ca.se,  the  pyramid  is  too 
conspicuous,  and  the  immoval.iility  it  suggests  does  not 
harmonise  with  the  spirit  of  the  suliject  whicli  would 
call  for  a more  graceful  com])osition. 

My  dear  worker — study  composition,  but  don’t 
slavishly  imitate.  Exercise  originality  and  invent  a 
right  form  of  composition  to  express  the  right  mood 
of  the  subject. 

K.  In.  Ogasawara. 


The  jiicture,  “II< 


by  Ethel  Uismukes,  has  a 


pleasing  quality — due,  probably,  to  the  full 
But  there  are  two  glaring  fauits.  1st — The  arrange- 


ment. “^nd — Halation. 


In  the  1st  instance,  the  pyram- 
idal form  of  composition  is  too  a]ii>arent,  the  flowers 
being  too  much  in  line  and  no  one  of  them  taking  first 
))lace.  d'he  toj)  ro.se  appears  to  be  held  in  place  by  wire. 
In  the  ‘•2nd  instance,  if  ])lates  were  useil,  they  should 
have  been  Ijacked  and  halation  could  also  be  avoided 
liy  having  a more  ditfused  light  which  would  also  give  a 
.softer  anil  more  pleasing  outline  to  the  shadow.s.  A 
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sheet  of  tissue-iiaper  or  jiieee  of  muslin  jilaced  hetvveen 
the  light  ami  the  object  is  often  used  for  this  purpose. 
It  would  also  improve  matters,  if  the  tone  of  the  fore- 
ground were  nearer  to  that  of  the  background.  The 
photography  of  flowers  is  diflicnlt.  if  one  is  to  get  the 
best;  but  with  the  coming  of  success  the  trouble  of 
making  is  forgotten. 

Hosella  M.  Wei. leu. 


The  four  roses  form  a straight  line,  and  a very 
marked  one,  too,  which  isn't  pleasing.  The  eye  has  no 
place  to  go  except  to  travel  diagonally,  back  and  forth. 
Then,  too.  the  appearance  lacks  .something  in  general. 
It  is,  I believe,  due  to  an  absence  of  natural  grace. 
IIow  stiff  the  arrangement  seems  to  be  as  if  the  flowers 
were  pinned  in  place!  It  seems  as  if  the  roses  on  the 
table  were  sujiporting  tho.se  above.  Why  not  a little 
more  freedom  and  naturalness.^  The  rose  to  the  right 
side  seems  to  be  just  there — no  stem  to  support  it.  It 
is  not  even  resting  on  the  table.  Then,  too.  a plate  must 
have  been  used,  for  I note  the  presence  of  halation- 
due.  no  doubt,  to  a strong  top-light. 

IIow  much  better  would  it  be  had  there  only  been  a 
slight  shadow — just  enough  to  show  iietal-foruiation ! 
I believe  that  the  jiicture  wouhl  have  been  more 
beautiful  by  showing  a little  more  stem  and  leaves- - 
even  the  loss  of  two  of  the  roses  would  have  hel|ied  and 
arranging  three  in  a way  to  show  natural  grace. 

F.  B.  M AH(  HI  ALETTE. 


.Vhka.vge  the  flowers  differently.  I freak  off  t he  up]ier 
rose,  [ilacing  it  in  front  in  the  space  with  its  stem  cmn- 
ing  from  the  lower  left  corner.  Bush  the  spray  back, 
lifting  the  third  rose  slightly.  This  will  be  more  grace- 
ful than  before.  Fse  a dark  background.  It  will  not 
only  balance  better  the  light  and  dark  portions  of  the 


comiiosition.  but  it  will  bring  out  the  whiteness  and 
texture  of  the  flowers,  (live  a fuller  exposure — four 
seconds-  -to  bring  out  the  modeling  of  the  petals  and 
to  give  depth  to  the  shadows  and  richness  to  the 
picture.  The  subject  is  beautiful.  Personally.  1 should 
like  to  try  it  witli  a iianchromat ic  ]ilate  and  a color- 
screen.  hoping  in  this  way  to  reproduce  more  accnratel.v 
the  natural  brilliancy  and  gradations  of  tone  of  such 
roses.  The  lighting  is  very  good. 

Hi.e.wok  L.  Smi'Iti. 


ter,  i; 
from 


■icTruE  like  this  one,  coming  in  the  middle  of  wii 
very  much  welcomed;  for  it  diverts  our  though 
the  cold  barren  winter  to  the  warm  summer  who 


all  nature  is  blooming,  and  w( 
delicious  fragrance  of  the  roses, 
could  be  still  more  enhanced  ai 
which  roses  deserve — be  added 
tion.  The  author  has  done  very 
the  roses  in  an  artistic  wav  wlic 


can  almost  smell  t 
I lowex  er.  I his  app 
I a maji'sl  ic  dignit  \ 
changing  I heir 

'•Hi 

mg  . 


II  in  frying  to  arrange 
I hev  arc  l.viug  down; 


but  I ilo  not  think  that  any  flowei's  can  be  poriraycil 
so  effectively  in  a lying  position  as  when  they  are  up- 
right in  a vase.  it  is  more  characteristic  of  them, 
since  it  is  their  natural  posilion.  Tin’  lo|i-rosc  looks 
as  if  it  belongeil  in  the  sjiace  between  the  roses  directly 
beneath  it.  and  was  |)robably  rcino\-ed  and  sU|)|iorlcd 
in  the  iireseni  iiosition  to  avoid  a siraighi  line.  The 
white  surface  under  the  roses  is  objei  l ionabic.  be<’aus<- 
it  s epua  lity  of  I one  wit  h I he  roses  diminishes  I he  emiiha- 
sis  of  the  hitler.  Hence,  in  remaking  the  jiiclurc  I 
would  place  the  roses  eil  her  ill  a vase  or  in  I heir  na  i ural 
surroundings.  In  the  former  case,  a few  subilucd  ob- 
jects nearby,  with  all  the  tones  surrounding  the  roses 
dark,  I think  would  gi\c  a more  pleasing  cllccl 
ant  hor. 
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OUR  ILLUSTRATIONS 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 


As  the  reader  will  gather  from  the  engrossing  story 
of  Messrs.  Turner  and  Hanson,  which  begins  this  issue 
of  Photo-Eh.v  Magazine,  the  first  sixteen  illustrations 
represent  typically  Boston  views.  Indeed,  this  is  a 
Bo.ston  Number.  The  views  were  selected  by  the  Editor 
from  the  large  collection — the  work  of  members  of  the 
Union  Camera  Club  of  Boston  and  described  in  the 
preceding  issue.  It  is  a .source  of  regret  that  the  artistic 
ability  of  certain  memliers  is  not  here  repre.sented;  but 
as  these  workers  excel  in  portraiture,  indoor  genre  and 
still-life,  they  preferred  not  to  engage  in  a field  in  which 
other  members  speciali.sed.  Among  these  and  other 
absentees,  who  were  prevented  by  illness,  enforced 
ab.sence  from  the  city,  or  business  pressure,  from  con- 
trilmting  to  this  special  Boston  show,  are  such  capable 
workers  as  Akasu,  Astrella,  Bond,  Carpenter,  Dockham, 
Eichheim,  Emnionds,  Hammond  Hanson,  Jordan, 
I’erry,  Began,  Saunders,  Washburn  and  Wells. 

The  front-cover  is  adorncfl  with  a view  seen  rarely  by 
the  average  visitor  and  known  to  comparatively  few 
residents  of  Bo.ston.  About  forty  years  ago,  Worcester 
Siptare  w'as  a select  residential  section  of  the  city;  but, 
like  similar  places  of  the  "South  End" — Chester  Square 
and  Union  Bark  Square — it  has  undergone  a change. 
With  its  comfortable,  homelike  houses  marked  by  iron, 
balustrade-flanked  ste|)s  and  wronght-iron  balconies, 
Worcester  Si|uarc  suggests  old  residential  sections  of 
London,  anil  it  still  is  a good  place  in  which  to  live, 
chiefly  on  account  of  its  jiarklike  character.  The  dome 
in  the  distance  surmounts  the  central  building  of  the 
City  Hospital.  Mr.  Turner  has  given  us  a character- 
istic impression  of  the  locality,  in  the  form  of  a "well- 
.spaced  and  engaging  portrayal.  When  he  maile  this 
view'  his  own,  Mr.  Turner  had  in  mind  the  approach  to 
the  Invalides  in  Paris,  where,  beneath  the  gilded  dome, 
sleeps  the  great  Na]Joleon. 

Data:  November,  1!)‘21;  10.30  A.M.;  clear  day; 

Icarette  (2ki  x 3kt):  Ic  Tessar;  at  F/O.S;  1/25  second; 
pyro;  tray-dev.;  Wellington  Bromide  enlargement. 

He  who  apinoaches  the  popular  hostelry,  "The 
Tavern,”  from  Washington  Street,  walks  up  a short 
lane,  coming  face  to  face  with  the  building.  As  he 
arrives  at  the  entrance,  he  finds  him.self  at  what  cor- 
re.sponds  to  the  top  of  the  letter  T.  It  is  this  narrow' 
space  (the  Washington  Street  exit  at  the  left,  and  the 
hotel-entrance  at  the  right,  witli  the  iihotognqiher's 
back  turned  towards  the  end  of  Province  Court)  that 
con.stitutes  the  frontispiece  of  this  issue.  The  artist, 
Mr.  Osborne,  was  told  by  a fellow-member  of  the 
camera  club  that  the  name  of  this  juctnre  was  "Osborne 
j’lace.” 

Taking  a |)cr.sonal  interest  in  this  unique-looking 
s])ot,  W'hich  he  did  not  recognise,  at  first,  the  Editor 
went  in  .search  of  it . " Ixicii  as  some  one  would 

say,  in  improvised,  but  unintelligible  French  argot. 
He  found  it  not.  Having  hmcheon  at.  the  Tavern,  one 
day,  the  Editor  showed  a proof  of  the  picture  to  the 
proprietor  w'ho  was  stiqiping  at  his  table,  and  who  was 
introduced  to  him  by  a fcllow-hmchconer.  The  Editor 
was  deliglitcil  to  learn  that  it  ))icturcd  "Ordway  Place," 
wliicli,  with  the  lane  to  Washington  Street,  formed  the 
capital  lettei-  'P.  'Phus,  Mr.  Osborne  narrowly  csca))cd 
being  immortalised.  Fortunately,  his  versatile  and 
incxlianstible  camera  is  performing  that  service  for  him. 


As  for  “Ordw’ay  Place”,  it  is  a spot  that  would  attract 
only  a camerist  endowed  with  artistic  perception  and 
interpretive  skill.  It  is,  obviously,  a masterpiece  in 
composition  and  interpretation. 

Data:  June;  11  a.m.;  bright  sunlight;  Ansco  (23^  x 
3k()  Speedex;  3)^-inch  Anastigmat;  at  F/4.5;  1/5 
.second;  Kodak  F'ilm;  Kytol;  tray-dev.;  Wellington 
Cream  Crayon  Rough  enl. 

Mr.  Dodge’s  “Across  the  Harbor”  forms  an  original 
and  striking  picture  with  the  immense  hull  in  the  fore- 
ground and  balanced  by  the  lofty  Custom  House  tower 
in  the  distance.  In  this  admirable  arrangement,  the 
immediate  foreground  has  been  skilfully  managed. 
Ordinarily,  a plain  water-surface  is  deemed  sufficient. 
Altogether,  this  harbor  scene  is  one  of  surpassing  pic- 
torial intere.st  and  eminently  characteristic  of  Boston, 
as  a .seaport.  Mr.  Dodge  w rites:  “The  boat  in  the  pic- 
ture was  formerly  the  Kronprinzessin  Cecilie  (now  the 
Mount  Vernon)  interned  at  the  Cunard  Docks,  East 
Boston.  The  only  other  detail  in  regard  to  this  picture 
was  the  fact  that  I w’as  chased,  some  few  hundred  yards, 
by  a government-official  for  tre.spassing  on  government- 
property;  but  I got  away  all  right,  and  this  picture  is 
the  result.” 

Data:  July;  C.15  P.M.;  good  light;  Stereo  camera 

(4.5  X 10.7  c.m.) ; Heliar  lens;  at  F/4.5;  1/25  second; 
Ilford  Screened  Chromatic  Stereo;  Rytol;  print.  En- 
larging Artatone. 

If  "West  Boston  Bridge"  can  be  glorified  by  the 
jihotographer's  art,  it  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Barretto. 
It  is,  indeed,  a beautiful  sight — the  arches  of  the 
structure  accented  by  highlights.  The  bold  spacing 
of  the  picture,  which  permitted  Air.  Barretto  to  include 
an  interesting  grou])  of  posts  reflected  effectively  in  the 
waters  of  the  Charles,  imparts  to  the  scene  a feeling  of 
stateliness,  distance  and  breadth.  Now  and  then,  an 
enthusiast  w'ill  liken  Bo.ston.  as  seen  from  the  Cam- 
bridge side  of  the  Charles,  to  Venice.  There  is  some 
truth  in  this  suggestion,  and  the  group  of  posts,  beauti- 
fully reflected,  in  Mr.  Barretto's  picture  certainly 
reminds  one  of  a similar  feature  in  the  canals  of  the 
Queen  of  the  Adriatic. 

Data:  November;  2.30  p.xi.;  good  light;  4x5  Auto 
Graflex;  7 1 10-inch  Carl  Zeiss  Tessar;  at  F/8;  1/10 
.second;  W.  & W.  Panchromatic;  AI.Q.;  ,\rtura  Carbon 
Black. 

Fort  Point  C’hannel,  a narrow'  arm  of  Bo.ston  Harbor. 
se])arates  Bo.ston  proper  from  South  Boston  and, 
with  its  docks,  wharves,  ,shi))i>ing  and  drawbridges, 
offers  a multitude  of  subjects  to  the  camerist.  In 
his  picture  of  one  of  these  many  .scenes,  Mr.  Turner 
has  disi)layed  the  maximum  of  his  artistic  gifts.  The 
beholder  will  not  be  likely  to  overlook  the  converging 
of  lines  towanls  the  central  object — the  little  tug  on 
its  way  to  the  big  craft  it  is  to  conduct  out  into  the 
harbor.  The  artist  was  on  hand  early,  waiting  and 
prci)aring  for  the  propitious  moment.  His  ])atience 
anil  endeavor  were  well  rewarded. 

Data:  April,  1921;  10  .'i.xi.;  good  light;  Icarette 
camera;  Ij^-inch  Tessar  1.5;  at  F S;  1 25  second; 
roll-film;  Rytol;  jirint,  \’clours  Cream,  1).  W. 

"Trains  Leaving  the  South  Station"  is  a view  rarely 
seen  by  the  tourist  or  even  by  the  commuter.  They 
see  usually  the  animated  scenes  in  front  of  the  .stations. 
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Mr.  Haseltine  risked  the  safety  of  per.son  and  camera 
to  obtain  a stirring  and,  at  the  same  moment,  a well- 
composed  picture. 

Data:  July;  1 n.M.;  bright  light;  5x7  Cycle  Poco; 
R.R.  lens;  at  F tkJ;  1 '25  second;  Seed  '•26x  plate; 
pyro;  print,  Artura  Carbon  Rlack;  eid.  of  small  part 
of  negative. 

It  has  been  the  Editor’s  privilege  to  l)ehold  the 
exquisitely  designed  freestone  tower  of  the  Arlington 
Street  Unitarian  Church  nearly  every  day  for  the 
past  sixteen  years;  and  each  time  his  enjoyment  was 
marred  by  two  hideous  advertising-signs  placed  high 
up  at  the  left,  on  buildings  immediately  adjoining  the 
church  on  Roylston  Street.  Inwanily,  he  resolved  to 
boycott  the  things  thus  regardlessly  advertised — a 
certain  New  York  hotel  and  a certain  beverage.  lie 
is  comforted  by  the  knowledge  that  others,  incensed 
at  this  extreme  degree  of  greed  sliown  by  all  parties 
concerned,  have  made  a similar  re.solve.  Rut  how 
many  admirers  of  this  matchless  cluirch-spire  ever 
imagined  that  it  could  be  pictured — and  truthfidly, 
too — without  these  two  disfiguring  and  detracting 
obstacles.^  Few,  it  is  safe  to  .say.  Xow.  Mr.  Rlack- 
inton,  of  the  Boston  Herald  .staff  of  artists,  has  accom- 
plished this  much-desired  feat.  lie.  too,  must  have 
criticised  and  deplored  the  ])resence  of  the  two  neigh- 
boring blemishes,  and  pondered  how  they  coidd  be 
consistently  avoided.  He  simply  cho.se  a hazy  day: 
roilci!  Resourcefulness  and  patience — two  important 
factors  in  pictorial  photography — aided  in  ijroducing 
a delightful  picture,  which  the  artist  has  perpetuated 
with  uncommon  skill.  The  beauty  of  atmo.spheric 
perspective  is  but  one  of  the  several  notal)le  qualities 
of  this  achievement  in  pictorial  photogra])hy. 

Data:  September,  1921:  4 p.m.;  hazy  light  (jjoor 
light,  faint  stm  casting  shallows  through  reddish- 
purple  haze):  4x5  Graflex:  5^  Fortland  (soft-focus) 
lens;  at  F/10;  1 95  .second;  fVellington  Extreme 

plate:  Dockham’s  "Damitor':  chloride  Paper  |)rint . 

"Copley  Square" ! A’ou  will  look  in  vain,  kind  reader, 
through  C’hilde  Ilas.sam's  numerous  canvases  for  a 
more  delightful  street-scene.  Color,  life,  diversity  in 
abundance:  but  not  one  theme  .so  sinqile,  imaginative 
and  satisfying  as  Mr.  Rlackinton’s  accomplishment  on 
page  132.  That  single  figure  with  umbrella  is  a triunqih. 
and  the  making  of  tlie  picture. 

Data:  April:  11  .v.m.;  poor  light,  flat  and  yellow 
(rainy  day):  4x5  Graflex;  Tj^-inch  Zeiss  'I'essar;  at 
F/4.5;  1/59  .second;  Standard  ( Irfhonon ; Docklunn's 
“Daniitoi”;  chloride  Paper  print. 

Mr.  Jaycoek’s  “.V  Break  in  the  ( louds"  is  an  admi- 
rable exani])le  of  pictorial  conqiositinn  and  of  atmos- 
pheric perspective,  'rhe  interesting  .sky,  with  the  sun 
struggling  to  be  .seen,  is  a beaiiliful  feature  in  this 
harmonious  ensendde. 

Data:  November:  3. .30  p.m.:  diffused  light;  fx5 

Graflex;  7-inch  Ic  Tessar;  at  F H;  1 50  second ; fVratten 
Panchromatic;  Rytol;  print,  .\rtiira  Garbon  Black; 
enlarged  through  Verito  lens. 

Mr.  Seelig  is  the  winter-symi)honi-t  of  the  camera 
club.  His  vocation  lakes  him  out  of  the  city  occasion- 
ally. which  gives  him  opport unities- -when  the  boss 
isn't  looking — to  capture  beauty-sjiots  not  familiar  to 
his  fellow-members.  But  relying  on  what  he  modestly 
siippo.se.s  are  an  eye  for  ])ictorial  novelties  and  fairly 
good  interpretive  skill,  lie  ventured  to  explore  the 
Back  Bay  Fens  in  search  of  inviting  material.  I'inding 
none  to  his  liking,  he  concluded  to  picture  the  entire 
locality.  "Rather  greedy",  he  thought  to  himself;  but 
his  conscience  did  not  seem  to  troulJe  him.  Ills  unerr- 
ing eye  had  observed  a beautiful  sky.  and  this  vast, 
magnificent  expanse  he  gathered  in.  loo.  We  can  for- 


give him  hi,s  "gras])”,  for  he  surely  has  ]u-oduced  a 
surpassing  pictorial  delight.  Had  he  ever  seen,  liefore 
this,  one  of  the  su|)crl)  eloud-i)ictures  by  M'illiam  J. 
Kaula,  the  admirable  Boston  landscape-jiainter.^  'Well; 
the.se  two  artists  see  nature  very  much  alike,  and  space 
their  pictures  similarly. 

Data;  June;  9 ,\.M.;  good  light;  Sjyf  x fjzi  Reflex 
camera;  Ojz^-inch  lens  of  hi.s  own  make;  F/3.4;  .3-time 
color-.screen;  l/(iO  .second;  Standard  Orthonon;  ]>yro; 
print,  Artura  Carbon  Black. 

"Beacon  Hill”,  as  ]>ictured  liy  M’.  11.  C.  Pillsbury, 
is  a lieautiful  object.  How  different  with  its  mass  of 
houses  and  the  stately  tower  in  the  di.stance,  at  the  left, 
it  looks  from  the  Beacon  Hill  of  Mr.  'rurner's  old- 
time  "Bo,ston”,  in  these  pages!  This  is  tridy  ty])ieal  of 
the  Bay  State  capital.  The  massive  jiier — one  of  a 
number  connected  with  this  bridge — lends  the  needed 
force  and  balance  to  Mr.  Pillsbury's  jiicturc,  which,  the 
artist  states,  was  made  after  many  futile  attempts  to 
obfain  proper  conditions  of  light  and  sky.  The  iiicture 
had  to  lie  made  and  ready  (at  a given  lime)  for  the 
"Boston"  sliow  ])rc|)arcd  by  the  Union  Camera  Chili, 
and  he  had  no  time  to  try  another.  He  is  not  .satisfied 
wifh  his  result ; but  it  plea.ses  his  friemls  and  the  Editor. 

Data:  November.  I!)21;  10.30  fair  light;  Ica 

Ideal  camera  (9  x 12  c.m.);  Sjd^-inch  Carl  Zeiss  Tessar; 
at  Eki.d;  1/25  second;  Prenio  Film  Pack;  jiyro;  enl.  on 
Wellington  Cream  Crayon  Rough;  Amidol;  weather- 
conditions  not  so  good  as  desired. 

The  succeeding  picture  is  somewhat  remarkable  in 
that  the  church-tower  clo.sely  re.sembles  the  ]iier  in 
Mr.  Pillslinry's  view  of  Boston,  jiage  1.39,  IMt.  ^’ernon, 
from  f'harles  Street,  just  this  side  of  the  old  church 
(for  colored  worshi])ers)  iu  our  view,  to  the  t(  ]i  of 
Beacon  Hill,  was  noteil  for  many  years  as  an  exclusive 
residential  .section  of  Boston.  It  was  lined  on  both 
sirles  1 >y  homes  of  the  elite,  most  of  them  built  over  a 
hundred  years  ago.  About  forty  years  ago,  when  the 
"Back  Bay"  was  transformed  into  a fashionable  resi- 
dential quarter,  many  of  the  old  families  left  their 
homes  in  the  Beacon  Hill  section  for  new  and  modern 
ones  in  the  Back  Bay  district.  But  thc.se  new  houses 
had  been  erected  on  new-made  land — result.  dam]>- 
uess,  mosquitoes  and  other  troubles.  d'hen  came 
regret,  and  longing  for  the  old.  dry,  comfortable  homes; 
but  they  had  been  sold  and  the  new  occupants  decliueil 
to  .sell.  In  a few  cases,  however,  the  former  owners 
succeeded  in  regaining  imsse.ssion  of  the  homes  they 
had  formerly  o<:cu|)icd,  after  jiaying  consideralily 
more  than  what  they  had  recciveil  for  them.  Moral! 

J'lie  building  at  the  right  in  Mr.  Hilcr's  view  is  one 
of  the  old  hou.ses;  but  the  pretentious  ones  are  situated 
farther  uj)  the  hill-  back  of  the  beholder. 

Data:  October;  1 p.m.;  .\usco  (3J4  x 4)4);  7.5-inch 
,\nastigmat;  Vulcan  plate;  Wellington  Cream  Crayon 
Rough. 

" J'hc  ( diaries  at  1 fed  ham."  ddiis  is  one  of  t he  most 
delightfully  artistic  views  of  the  kind  the  Editor 
<!eclares  ever  to  have  seen.  Yet.  the  author,  (diaries 
E.  Swett,  modestly  waives  the  responsibility  for  its 
success,  for  he  would  have  us  believe  this  statement; 

" Ri'garding  my  iiicture.  the  jieople  in  canoes  didu  t 
know  that  they  were  going  to  a]il)car  in  the  ]iieturi'. 
I\diat  could  it  mean  to  them  to  wake  some  line  morn- 
ing and  find  their  fame  secure  for  all  t ime)'  ,5s  a mat  ter 
of  fact,  they  got  in  the  way  when  the  |>ielure  wa- 
made.  ' Be  that  as  it  may,  Mr.  Swett  gets  the  credit. 
Does  he  not  acknowleilge  the  authorship  of  this 
picture!'  f/ac  mnlr-.-mns';'  It  is  a masterly  strokc-- 
t his  canoeist  in  t he  foreground  ! It  was  likewise  masterly 
to  Iierceive  the  Iiossihility  of  a telling  jiict  ni'e,  w hen  the 
canoe  holding  two  nien  iiassed  before  tlie  waiting 
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artist,  al)ove,  here,  on  the  bridge,  turned  to  the  left, 
being  followed  by  the  solitary  canoeist.  It  makes,  or 
suggests,  a ])erfectly  superb,  curving  line,  with  the 
principal  object  ])laced  diagonally  in  the  foreground, 
and  affording  a delightful  perspective  with  its  several 
picture-i)lanes.  Our  compliments  to  you,  Mr.  Artist! 

Data:  July;  4 p.m.;  l)right  light;  Icarette  x 
334);  43^-inch  Tessar;  at  F/ll;  .second;  Film; 

“Rightol”  (Rytol);  print,  Defemler  Velours  Mat. 

The  art-loving  per.son  who  pas.ses  the  front  of  the 
State  IIou.se,  Roston,  generally  .sto]).s  to  admire  the 
fine  equestrian  statue  of  General  Hooker,  the  Civil 
War  officer  who  gained  distinction  as  commander  of 
the  ,\rmy  of  the  Potomac  and  in  the  Peninsidar  ('am- 
paign.  Hardly  anyone  thinks  of  getting  a side-view, 
for  from  the  front  it  looks  as  if  it  were  inaccessible. 
Mr.  Osborne  was  ex])loring  this  region,  one  day,  in 
November,  but  was  undecided  whether  or  not  to  add 
an  expt)sure  of  the  statue  to  his  well-filled  portfolio. 
He  concluded  to  "pass  it  ui).”  ,V  few  d lys  afterwards  he 
noticed  that  a club-member  had  a ]>rint  of  the  Hooker 
statue.  That  .settled  it.  Mr.  Osborne  went  and  made 
his  ])icture.  ,\nyway,  the  result  as  pictured  on  page 
14.5  is  a superb  achievement.  Step  by  step,  the  in- 
terest rises,  until  it  culminates  in  the  statue.  Nothing 
more  need  be  said.  Ccla  xiiffit! 

Data:  October;  11  A.M.;  bright  sun;  >2} 4 x .334 

Speedex;  .334-inch  Anastigmat;  at  F,  H;  1 25  second; 
Kodak  Film;  Rytol;  tray-dev.;  print,  Wellington 
Cream  Crayon  Rough. 

"Quincy  Market",  ]>reseided  by  Mr.  Almy  in  a .some- 
what new  light  (a  top-light) — giving  the  building  an 
air  of  mystery,  but  without  the  slighte,st  reflection  on 
the  choice  tV)od-proilucts  sold  within.  Quincy  Market, 
which  stands  in  a very  old  quarter  of  the  city — facing 
venerable  Faneuil  Hall — is  about  five  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  long,  was  erected  about  one  hundred  years 
ago.  It  is  named  after  the  first  Mayor  of  Quincy. 
Curiously  enough,  each  of  the  four  buildings,  grouped 
remarkably  well  in  Mr.  ,\hny's  picture,  repre.sents  a 
different  period  in  the  city's  architectural  develoj)ment. 

Data:  October;  10. ,30  bright  sunlight;  334  x 4j4 
Rutcher  Cameo  Camera;  534-inch  Vinco;  at  F/0..3;  15 
•second  (camera  held  in  hand);  Eastman  Standard  Poly- 
chrome; pyro-soda;  Wellington  R.R.  (Rrown  RIack). 

,\s  a ])hotograi)hic  explorer.  Air.  Manson  is  to  be 
complimented.  His  "Creek  Square"  is  certaiidy  unique 
among  the  byways  of  old  Roston.  It  is  situated  betweeTi 
Alarshall  and  RIackstone  Streets.  It  is  hard  to  explain 
why  this  narrow  ])assage  is  dignified  by  the  designation, 
“s(]uare".  J'he  camerist  wisely  chose  the  time  of  day 
to  create  a striking  and  imi)ressive  view.  The  snn 
plays  the  most  important  |)art  in  this  masterpiece  of 
chiaroscuro  and  perspective.  .Although  the  Custom 
H<  ui.se  tower — the  top  of  which  forms  the  extreme 
background — was  modeled  after  the  Xllth  century 
Cami)anile,  at  \’enice,  and  rci)re.sents  a S])aTi  of  some 
.seven  hundred  years  when  com])ared  to  the  building.- 
in  this  ])icture,  it  marks  a difference  between  the  older 
and  the  newer  Roston. 

Data:  November:  10.45  ,\.m.;  bright  sunlight; 

Rutcher  Carljine  (234  x 334);  •334-i"<’h  Euryplaii  lens; 
rear-lens  (7-ineh)  u.sed;  stoj).  F 11.2;  2-time  color- 
.screen;  Wellingtf)n  Anti-Screen;  ])yro-soda;  print. 
Wellington  Cream  Crayon  Ruff  mat. 

In  studying  the  data  which  acconqjany  the  fore- 
going sixteen  illustrations,  the  reader  may  have  iiotieerl 
that  in  oidy  two  instances  was  a color-.screen  u.sed, 
viz.  by  Mr.  Seelig  and  by  Air.  Man.son.  A et  by  using 
color-sensitive  ])lates,  even  without  color-screens,  the 
twelve  other  workers  succeeded  in  iiu])arting  correct 
lone-\alues  to  their  pictures. 


Although  for  .some  years  a professional  photog- 
rapher, Katherine  Ringham  takes  high  rank  among 
American  pictorial  workers.  She  began  a long  time 
ago  to  seek  recreation  by  taking  her  view-camera  into 
the  woods  and  fields,  also  to  make  indoor-genres,  in 
all  of  which  activities  she  attained  brilliant  success. 
Among  her  many  charming  figure-compositions  is 
"Grandmother’s  Wedding-Gown”,  page  152,  contrib- 
uted to  Photo-Ei!.\  M.xgazi.ve,  in  February,  191.5 — 
at  the  request  of  the  Editor — to  illustrate  the  artistic 
l)0ssibilities  of  flashlight-work.  Resides  the  superb 
technical  quality  of  the  picture  (including  the  unusually 
correct  drawing  of  the  figure),  the  rich  effect  of  chi- 
aroscuro and  the  ])erfectly  transparent  shadows,  one 
admires  the  sweet  .sentiment  of  the  model  so  beauti- 
fully expressed. 

Data:  8 x 10  Century  camera:  No.  7a  Goerz  Double 
.Anastigmat,  .series  lb;  l(f34-uu;'li  focus;  full  aperture; 
Crown  Flashlamp.  in  fireplace;  Seed  26x;  pyro-metol; 
W.  & C.  Japine  print. 

William  Norrie,  the  celebrated  marine-photographer, 
of  Fra.serburgh.  Scotland,  appears,  on  page  15(i,  as 
the  author  of  a superb  aquatic  spectacle — the  North 
Sea  lashing  the  coast  of  Scotland.  The  sky  and  waves 
are  in  an  angry  mood,  and  the  artist  has  well  portrayed 
this  magnificent  scene. 

Data:  Goerz  half-plate  (4^4x634)  camera;  8-inch 

Dagor;  October;  1/50  second;  Imperial  Sovereign; 
pyro-ammonia;  Ilford  P.O.P.;  mat-surfaced  on  gla.ss. 


Example  of  Interpretation 

Tins  still-life,  by  W.  S.  Davis,  page  162,  is  a little 
unusual,  because  the  candle  is  brightly  burning.  The 
stickler  for  truth  may  object;  but  as  there  is  no  per- 
ceptible movement,  not  even  a flicker,  in  this  slow  and 
quiet  consumption  of  wick  and  tallow,  he  may  admit  a 
liberal  interpretation  of  the  classification.  Rut  as 
those  who  may  wish  to  try  their  skill  on  a similar  sub- 
ject, are  likely  to  encounter  a little  technical  difficulty, 
they  will  be  interested  to  know  that  Air.  Davis  used 
weak  daylight  as  the  main  source  of  illumination,  so 
diffused  as  to  jirevent  the  formation  of  shadows.  After 
giving  what  he  deemeil  sufficient  exposure  to  yield  the 
amount  of  detail  which  the  eye  would  .see  by  candle- 
light. he  clo.sed  the  shutter,  lighted  the  candle,  and 
made  a second  exiiosure  of  short  duration  of  the  flame. 


Advanced  Workers’  Competition 

It  is  not  .so  long  ago  that  Rertran  F.  Hawley  captured 
the  first  prize  in  a similar  competition.  In  the  present 
instance,  he  ajipears  to  have  used  the  same  caliin  and 
setting,  as  previously:  luit  the  subject  of  the  genre 
occupies  a sitting  posture  and  is  lost  in  meditation. 
With  exeellent,  arti.stic  judgment,  the  artist  has  allowed 
abundant  space  in  front  of  the  "peiTseur",  for  there 
is  need  of  room  for  his  thoughts  to  expand,  and  in  case 
he  should  rise  and  pace  the  floor  of  the  little  cabin. 
This  feature  reveals  the  photograiiher's  fund  of  poetic 
imagination  ami  re.sonrcefulness.  "Pipe-Dreams",  as 
a pictorial  theme,  has  been  worthily  inter()reted. 

Data:  November.  1922;  flashlight;  6-ineh  Cooke 

,\vi:ir  lens;  at  F'8;  4x5  Inq)erial  Non-Filter  jilate: 
pyro-aeetone;  enlarged  on  8 x 10  Iona  Cream  Platinum 
surface;  hypo-alum  toned. 

The  theme  selected  by  Alillie  Hoops,  page  100,  is  a 
little  conventional,  but  has  lieen  treated  with  sincerity 
and  refinement.  The  arrangement  is  sinqile  and 
attractive,  and  consistent  withal. 

(Continued  nn  page  17V) 
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ON  THE  GROUNDGLASS 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 


Old  Age  Sometimes  No  Obstacle 

Dear  Mr.  Frenrh:  The  adiiress  desired  is  enclosed 
herewith.  I am  very  glad  to  hear  from  you  again,  and 
hope  that  the  year  of  l!)‘2'-2  will  he  as  .satisfactory  as  the 
one  preceding  it. 

By  the  way,  an  incident  hap])ened  here  the  other  day 
that  may  interest  you.  A young  man — one  of  the 
“Know-it-all''  kind — came  into  my  store  after  some 
dryplates.  lie  wanted  fresh  ones,  as  he  had  di.s- 
covered  that  if  one  wanted  gooil  negatives  he  had  to 
have  fresh  plates.  JiLst  then,  Mr.  F.  X.  Blake  came 
in.  He  used  to  make  dryplates,  here,  some  thirty  years 
ago,  you  may  jjossihly  rememher.  I introduced  the 
young  man  to  him.  “Doesn't  one  have  to  use  fresh 
plates,  if  one  wants  good  negatives.^"  he  asked  Mr. 
Blake.  Mr.  Blake  replied,  “ Yes;  that  is  so."  Taking 
from  his  overcoat-pocket  a i)a])er-hox,  he  produced  two 
negatives  he  had  made  the  day  l)efore,  and  requested 
the  young  amateur  to  examine  them.  The  hoy  .said. 
“They  are  damlyl  Good,  fresh  jilates:  are  they  nott" 
“Yes,"  reijlied  Mr.  Blake;  “they  were  made  thirty- 
six  years  ago  and  were  developed  with  a I’yro  develojjer 
I made  np  thirty-three  years  ago." 

Mr.  Blake  has  still  some  dryplates  he  made  in  1880, 
and  tries  them  out  once  a year.  They  are  still  good. 

B.  E.  SclIUULEK 


The  Much-Abused  Moon  in  Photography 

Editor  of  (iroundglass:  Several  years  ago.  I was  very 
fond  of  putting  in  a moon  in  my  photographs  that 
represented  twilight  or  eveiung.  Sometimes,  it  was  a 
full  moon,  and  at  other  times  the  quarter.  1 ilid  not 
stop  to  consider  whether  the  latter  was  the  last  or  the 
first  quarter,  for  I never  took  much  notice  of  the  age 
or  shape  of  the  moon,  anyway.  Of  course,  I have 
always  l)een  fond  of  the  luoon  as  a bright  and  heautiful 
object  in  the  evening-sky;  l)ut  I am  not  particularly 
interested  in  the  names  of  stars  and  the  many  eon- 
stellation.s — heautiful  as  they  are  in  the  winter-time. 
Well;  I have  read  Mr.  William  S.  Davis'  illustrated 
article  on  how  the  moon  shouhl  he  jdiotograplied  and 
properly  introduced  into  evening-i)ictures.  M'hen  I 
discoverefl  how  really  difficult  it  was  to  do  the  thing 
right.  I made  uj)  my  mind  to  stop  putting  in  any  more 
moons  in  my  landscapes  and  marines.  1 let  others  do 
it.  if  they  want  to.  .After  having  read,  carefully,  the 
article  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  Davis,  and  your  own 
occasional  paragraphs.  I thitik  that  I now  under- 
stand how  the  tiling  ought  to  he  done,  and  how  badly 
others  are  doing  it.  In  fact,  some  of  the  mooidight 
pictures  I have  .seen  are  positively  ludicrous,  and  I 
wonder  how  these  “artists"  get  by.  I have  in  mind  a 
very  beautiful  night-picture  that  apjjeared  in  a recent 
number  of  an  English  photographic  journal.  'I’he 
picture  looks  untruthful  to  meon  account  of  an  artificial 
moon  that  is  not  only  unnaturally  large,  but,  I am 
informed  by  an  astroiunner,  incorrectly  drawn,  as  well 

It  has  been  my  constant  impression  that  onr  .Ameri- 
can amateur  pliotograi)hers  were  the  only  ones  that 
made  mistakes  like  this;  but  the  author  of  the  picture  in 


question  apiiears  to  be  an  Englishman,  and  I've  always 
found  the  English  pictorialists  very  painstaking  and 
reliable  with  regard  to  the  artistic  side  of  their  work. 
And  it  may  be,  after  all,  that  in  this  case,  the  picto- 
rialist  is  quite  correct.  If  so,  I am  ready  with  au 
apology. 

Ch.\s.  .a.  Bice. 

[The  photograph  to  which  our  corres])ondent  refers 
a])pears  to  be  the  ett'ective,  full-page  contribution,  by 
A.  J.  (.'amjibell,  to  the  “Advanced  Workers’  C'om- 
])etition“  in  The  Amateur  Photographer  of  December 
28,  1!)21,  entitled  “Nocturne",  as  it  conforms  to  the 
descriiition  given  by  Mr.  Bice.  .Although  the  official 
critic,  “The  Bandit",  makes  comments  on  a nnmber  of 
pictures  (printed  with  the  text,  on  ordinary  news- 
jn'int),  he  refrains  from  referring,  in  any  way.  to  the 
four  full-page  inserts  jirinted,  artistically,  in  duo- 
lint  on  the  finest  coated  paper.  “Nocturne"  is  one  of 
the.se  selected  pictorial  masterpieces.  .As  no  mention 
is  made  of  them,  editorially  or  otherwise,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  they  are  beyond  the  pale  of  criticism  and. 
therefore,  the  moon  in  Mr.  Campliell's  night-picture 
is  placed  where  it  belongs.  The  ab.scnce  of  any  data, 
incluiling  the  hour  at  which  the  |)iclure  was  made, 
leaves  I lie  beholder  in  doubt  as  to  the  exact  time  of 
the  night.  If  we  may  venture  an  opiiuon — the  hour 
ai)])ears  to  be  early  evening,  because  the  sky  is  still 
liright  in  the  center  and  at  the  right  of  the  picture, 
indicating  that  the  sun  had  gone  ilown  an  hour  or  so 
before.  In  that  ca.se,  the  iiosition  of  the  moon  should 
be  reversed.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  artist  desired 
to  suggest  early  dawn,  then  the  position  of  the  moon 
would  be  correct.  .As  to  the  size  and  slnqie  of  the 
moon,  that  depends  upon  the  artist's  imagination  and 
astronomical  knowledge.  Of  course,  the  artist  will  be 
able  to  explain  his  intentions  to  the  critics’  entire 
satisfaction. — Editor.] 


A A’ersatile  Photographer 

Editor  of  Grouadglas.s-:  Balph  Titus  is  one  of  the 

most  |)o])ular  members  of  the  Hypo  Glub.  He  is  always 
good-natured  and  gifted  with  a conspicuous  sense  of 
humor.  To  be  sure,  he  isn’t  much  of  a pholograiiher; 
in  fact,  he  has  never  yet  been  able  lo  have  a picinre 
accepted  at  any  of  I he  salons.  But  he  writes  novelet  Ics. 
They  are  imblished  in  .some  Eastern  evcning-pa|>cr; 
.so  tli(>y  must  have  merit. 

.At  the  Hypo’s  smoker,  a month  ago.  Titus  told  a. 
story  at  his  own  expense.  It  .seems  that  he  is  unde- 
cided whether  lo  take  np  photograjiliy  or  literature  as 
a profession.  A'ou  .sei',  'I'itiis  is  only  Iwcniy-two.  He 
told  how  at  a .social  gathering,  a lillle  while  ago,  a. 
Iady-ac(|naintance  of  his  asked  him  what  |)rofession 
he  was  ])lanning  to  follow.  “Well;"  he  replied,  “I'm 
not  yet  decided  whether  lo  make  phologra])h>  or 
literature  my  life’s  work."  “If  I were  ,\ou.  I should 
take  np  literal  lire."  she  said.  "Then  you  must  ha\'e 
read  some  of  my  stories;  haven’l  vnii.^"  he  asked, 
with  a blush  of  [iride.  “.\o;  but  I have  seen  some  of 
yonr  photographs. 


T.  B.  E. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH 

Announcements  and  Reports  of  Club  and  Association  Meetings,  Exhibitions 
and  Conventions  are  solicited  for  pubiication 


January  at  the  Camera  Club 

At  The  Camera  Cluh,  New  York,  from  Tamiarv  1 
to  31.  a joinl-sliow  was  given  of  the  work  of  William 
Elherl  Macnaiightan  ami  William  Alexander  Aleock, 
both  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  and  identified  with  the 
Pliotographic  Department  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute 
of  Arts  and  Seiences,  as  president  and  viee-]>resi<lent 
ively, 

exidhition  was  largely  attended  and  greatly 
admired.  Both  workers  are  well-known,  the  former  one 
of  our  leading  ])ictorialists  for  many  years;  the  latter, 
more  recent  in  his  activities,  now  equally  j)rominent. 

Mr.  Macnaughtan  confines  Ids  outi)ut  mostly  to 
landsca])es  which  are  seldom  straight  ])rints,  hnt 
comliiuations.  Ilis  foregrounds  may  he  obtained  in  one 
part  of  the  country,  his  miildle  distance  or  distances  in 
another,  and  his  skies  elsewhere.  Trees  and  other 
objects  are  sometimes  removed.  The  same  sky  or  fore- 
ground, or  l)oth.  are  employed  in  .some  cases  in  different 
pictures,  slightly  modified  in  key  or  note,  and  so 
cleverly  as  to  defy  detection  and  is  appreciated  only 
when  pointed  out.  Mr.  Alacnaughtau’s  reason  for 
working  in  this  way  is  that,  being  occupied  during 
almost  every  day,  his  only  time  for  ])hotogra])hy  is 
evenings,  and  he  thus  finds  his  recreation.  lie  derives 
more  enjoyment  in  this  way,  and  would  not  care  for 
photogi'aphy  if  pursued  in  any  other  manner.  Ills 
residts  are  quite  convincing,  however,  and  satisfy  in 
most  directions  as  completely  as  if  produced  by  direct 
methods.  Uidess  this  were  stated,  few  wouhl  suspect 
his  modus  operand}.  He  works  almost  entirely  with 
haml-coated  platinum  ami  his  results  are  of  higli 
((uality,  delicate,  poetic  or  romantic,  and  are  simple 
renderings  of  the  countryside. 

To  mention  only  a few  of  his  twenty-.seven  examples 
that  show  special  merit.  I will  enumerate  “The  Brook", 
“New  Harrisburg",  "Sumnier-Kveuing”,  “Connecticut 
River",  “Solitude”,  “Near  Great  Barrington",  “West- 
chester Lamiscape",  "Scallop-Boats",  “Top  of  the 
Hill”,  "Berkshire  Landscape"  and  “Becotiic  Bay”, 

Mr.  Alcock  ])roduces  liis  [(ictures  as  lie  finds  thou, 
obtaining  his  greatest  pleasure  in  dabbling  in  dilferent 
l)rocesse.s.  modifying  his  residts  along  the.se  lines  only. 
His  exhifiit  embraced  gum,  broiiioil.  liromoil-tran.sfers, 
artatone,  brojiude,  kallitype — almost  everything  but 
])latinum.  For  subjects,  lie  .selects  auytiiing  easily 
accessible — nighl-sceiies,  daylight,  summer  or  winter, 
or  any  other  time  of  the  year,  indoors  or  outdoors, 
landscaiH'S,  man,  woman  or  child.  His  i)ictnre,  calle<l 
“Bill",  ])reseuls  an  old  “limn”  with  all  the  nuirks  of 
dissipation  and  a misspent  life,  outstanding  as  evidence 
of  character.  His  “Boor  Old  I’al"  likewise  disclo.ses  all 
the  deep  chai'acter-imlications  of  toil,  sorrow,  dis- 
appointment maile  by  a.  life,  in  this  instance,  of  honest 
lalior  and  great  suffering — two  opiiosite  characters, 
with  similar  ini|)rints  but  from  ditfereiil  causes.  To 
meiiliou  a few  of  his  thirtv-two  specimeu.s — “ddie  Cur- 
tain Ri.se.s”,  “A  Lonely  Vigil”,  “In  the  Fog”,  “A]>ril- 
Flurries”,  “I’art  of  the  Old  World  in  the  New”,  “Brook- 
lyn Bridge  on  a Windy  Day” — is  to  by  no  means  ex- 
haust the  number  of  his  excellent  exhibit. 

Fh,OYD  ^'AIn,  F.R.F.S. 


Boston  Postcard  Exhibition 

A piioTO-suow — of  a character  rather  new  to  Boston 
— is  to  be  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Arts 
and  Crafts,  9 Park  Street,  March  20  to  April.  The 
I)ictures  will  consist  of  photo-postcards  of  Boston  and 
vicinity,  executed  in  any  medium  suitable  for  repro- 
duction. committee  of  three  will  select  the  best 
four  cards  and.  with  the  understanding  that  the  Society 
shall  undertake  their  publication  and  sale,  hold  the 
copyright  and  pay  the  ])hotographer  a fair  royalty  on 
sales  after  ])aying  the  cost  of  pvd)lication.  The  awards 
are  to  t)e  made  <m  the  merit  of  the  individual  cards, 
which  may  be  the  work  of  different  contributors. 

It  seems  that  this  artistic  activity,  among  the 
photographers  in  Greater  Boston — particularly  the 
members  of  the  A'oung  Men's  Christian  Union  Camera 
Club — is  the  result  of  the  editorial,  “Civic  Photo- 
graphic Publicity,”  in  December  Piioto-Er.\. 

Competition  and  Exhibition  Conducted  by 
Atlantic  City  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Although  the  announcement  reached  us  too  late 
to  be  include<l  in  the  February  issue,  we  are  glad  to 
call  attenti(m  to  the  acti\ities  of  the  x\tlantic  City 
Chamber  of  Commerce  which  decided  to  conduct  a 
conqretition  and  exhibition  of  amateur  i)hotographs, 
especially  tho.se  of  Atlantic  City.  The  pictures  were 
to  l>e  ex])o.sed  by  the  sender,  although  the  finishing 
might  l)c  done  by  others.  All  prints  were  to  be  8 x 10 
and  mounted;  ami  as  many  might  l>e  entered  as  desired. 
The  competition  closed  Alarch  1.  1922.  Yaluable 
Iirizes  were  oti'ered:  and  there  was  no  entrance-fee. 
Why  is  not  this  an  excellent  idea  for  other  cities  to 
follow?  Surely,  no  better  way  could  be  found  to  obtain 
an  abundance  of  material  for  publicity  work.  What  an 
inducement  for  the  amateur  to  do  his  very  best! 

Nicholas  Muray  Show  in  Boston 

xV  coLLECTiOxX  of  thirty-four  photographic  studies 
by  Nicholas  IMuray  was  shown  in  the  Art-Gallery 
connected  with  the  studio  of  J.  11.  Garo.  7.S9  Boylston 
St.,  Boston,  Mass.  <luring  the  month  of  February. 

The  prints  consisted  mostly  of  nude  figures  in  danc- 
ing-attitudes, striking  and  expressive,  and  gave  evidence 
of  the  :irtist's  command  of  photograi)hic  resources. 

Most  of  the  subjects  shown  have  graced  the  pages  of 
the  illustrated  magazxines  including  the  photographic 
journals.  The  collection  will  doubtless  be  shown  at 
the  rooms  of  the  various  camera  clubs  throughout  the 
country. 

A New  South-American  Photo-Magazine 

We  welcome  at  our  desk  a cojjy  of  the  new  photo- 
gra])hie  magazine,  |)nblished  in  South  x\merica,  Fofn- 
Rnnsta.  Buenos  .Vires,  .Vrgentine  Republic.  The 
magazine  is  of  the  usual  standard  size  (7  x 93^)  <ind  is 
well  printed  and  illustrated.  Of  course,  it  is  entirely 
in  Spanish,  and  tho.se  who  are  masters  of  that  language 
will  be  interested  in  this  ])nblication. 
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McKinley  Portraiture 

The  Camera  Clul),  New  York,  gave  a one-man 
show  from  February  1 to  "28  of  the  work  of  its  president, 
Mr.  J.  II.  McKinley.  The  di.splay  consisted  entirely 
of  portraiture,  ami  included  many  of  the  artist’s 
renderings  of  noted  personages. 

Mr.  INlcKinley  is  well-known  for  his  large,  lifelike 
presentations  of  features  and  character,  llis  exanijiles 
are  always  1(!  .x  20  in  size.  They  are  outstanding  and 
forceful  as  likenesses  and  interpretations.  AVithal, 
there  was  delightful  modeling  and  textural  excellence; 
and  the  exhibit,  received  as  a whole,  was  vei\>’  pleasing 
and  instructive. 

Among  a few  of  his  strongest  jiicturcs  were  “Admiral 
Sigsbee",  of  the  warship  IMaine  episode;  “ Carl  Akeley", 
a noted  explorer,  who  recently  captnred  the  only  living 
family  of  gorillas,  now  on  its  way  to  New  York;  “Roy 
Chapman  Andrews",  at  present  in  Asia,  making  his 
fifth  exploration  for  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  New  York;  “Mrs.  Scott",  widow 
of  the  late,  lamented  Antarctic  explorer,  C'apt.  Scott, 
herself  a well-known  sculpturess;  “Ballard  IVilliams”, 
.\merican  classical  landscape-artist;  the  late  “J. 
Francis  lMuri)hy’’,  celeln-ated  landscape-painter;  “Au- 
gustus Franzen",  famous  portrait-jiaintcr;  “ Frank 
Doubleday’’,  of  Doubleday  & Page,  publishers; 
“Burton  Holmes”,  traveler  and  lecturer,  and  “Airs. 
Burton  Holmes";  “Stefanssen’’,  the  great  Norwegian 
explorer,  and  many  other  men  and  women  of  mark. 
From  this  it  can  be  seen  that  Mr.  McKinley’s  exhibit 
was  not  only  eminently  attractive,  photographically, 
but  likewise  Ijecause  of  unusual  suljjects  included. 

Floyd  Y.vil,  F.R.P.S. 

How  Many  of  Us  Are  Photographers? 

A FEW  weeks  ago  au  editorial  in  The  Amateur 
Photographer  said,  “In  America,  according  to  Madame 
Yevonde,  photographers  are  more  numerous  than 
they  are  in  this  country  (England);  lint  she  could 
only  have  been  referring  to  those  who  carry  kodaks 
and  let  the  dealer  ‘do  the  rest.’  If  the  number  of 
photographic  .societies  and  their  membership  is  any 
guide  to  the  number  of  photograiihers,  then  this 
country  (Englandj  easily  out-distances  any  other. 
The  list  in  Photogrums  of  the  Year,  1921,  just  published, 
gives  nearly  300  photographic  societies,  32  [)ostal 
clubs,  1!J  survey  societies  and  It  affiliations  and 
federations.  The  members  of  these,  it  must  injt  be 
forgotten,  are  photographers  in  the  full  sense;  and  from 
this  ijoint  of  view,  the  only  serious  competitor  of 
Great  Britain  is  the  United  States;  while  in  this  type 
of  photographer  the  I nited  States,  we  believe,  in  .spite 
of  its  much  larger  population,  takes  only  second 
place.”  (The  italics  are  ours.)  There  is  much  truth 
in  this  comment  from  our  British  cousins.  Let  us 
have  more  real  photographers  and  more  real  camera- 
clubs  of  the  kind  that  realhj  count  and  do  things. 

A.  II . B. 

Interest  in  Photography  Grows  .Steadily 

Although  the  announcement  reached  us  too  late 
to  be  included  in  the  February  issue,  we  feel  that  it 
will  interest  and  encourage  our  readers  to  know  that 
the  camera  is  coming  to  its  own  in  New  A'ork  City 
newspaper  circles.  The  Erening  Post  conducted  a 
Winter  Camera  Contest  for  photographs  of  winter- 
subjects,  snow  and  ice-scenes,  winter-sports,  etc. 
The  best  of  the  j)rints  were  to  be  reproduced  in  the 
rotogravure  .section,  published  each  Saturday,  and 


prizes  were  awarded  as  follows:  First  monthly  prize 
$15,  second  $10,  third  $5.  After  Alarcli  1 (when  the 
contest  closed)  prizes  for  the  entire  contest — first 
$25,  second  $15,  third  $10 — were  awarded.  Without 
a doubt  this  contest  did  much  to  stimulate  interest  in 
idiotography.  The  Junior  Contest  is  still  running. 
This  offers  a weekly  prize  of  $5  for  the  liest  picture  on 
any  subject — outdoors  preferred — submitted  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  or  Camj)fire  Girls. 
This  conle.st  will  continue  until  further  notice.  Our 
younger  readers,  who  are  members  of  these  organi- 
sations, should  take  advantage  of  the  oj)portunity 
offered  to  make  photographic  progress. 

An  Apology 

It  is  never  loo  late  to  make  amends  for  errors  of 
commission  or  omission.  In  the  Home- Portrait  Com- 
petition, ending  February  28,  1921,  were  two  pictures, 
one  by  R.  IV.  II.  Leavitt  and  the  other  lyy  Austin  P. 
Wade.  On  the  accompanying  data  the  makers  re- 
quested that  the  y)ictures  be  returned  should  they  not 
win  a prize.  Although  both  ])rints  merited  prai.se, 
they  failed  to  win  any  of  the  three  prizes.  However, 
they  did  de.serve  Honorable  Alention  and  were  so 
marked  and  returned.  Through  an  unfortunate  over- 
sight no  notice  of  the  award  was  sent,  nor  did  the 
names 'of  the.se  contrilmtors  a]3pear  in  the  printed 
announeement  of  the  awards.  In  short,  the  pictures 
were  returned  to  the  makers  marked  H.  M.;  but 
otherwise  the.se  gentlemen  knew  nothing  of  how  they 
fared  at  the  hands  of  the  jury.  Therefore,  be  it  known 
that  these  friends  are  justly  and  officially  entitled  to 
the  Honorable  Mention  award  in  that  competition. 

The  P.  P.  S.  of  San  Francisco 

In  the  Jannary  issue  we  called  attention  to  the 
First  Annual  Salon  of  Photography  in  San  Francisco, 
to  be  held  May  20  to  June  18,  1022,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Pictorial  Photogra|)hic  Society  of  San  Francisco. 
Entry-forms  may  now  be  obtained  by  writing  to  II. 
A.  Hus.sey,  salon  .secretary,  Oli  Pine  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California.  The  last  day  for  receiving  prints  will 
be  Alay  1,  1022.  The  salon  committee  is  composed 
of  P.  Douglas  Ander.son,  John  Paul  Edwards,  Charles 
A.  Love,  Percy  Neymann,  Ph.D.,  and  H.  A.  Hus.sey-, 
secretary. 

The  Union  Camera  Chib  of  Boston 

At  the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Union  C'amera  Club,  of  Bo.ston,  or.  as  it 
is  popularly  known,  the  Union  Camera  Club  of  Boston, 
it  was  unanimously  voted  to  i)urchase,  for  the  use  of 
club-members,  a No.  7A  Century  Stndio-t.'ainera, 
8 X 10,  with  alternate  backs  for  8 x io,  5 x 7,  and  1x5 
plates.  It  is  the  very  latest,  best  and  most  improved 
studio-equipment  itroducerl  by  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Co.  It  is  heavy,  practical  and  rich  in  appearance,  and 
So  constructed  that  it  is  not  easily  |mt  out  of  com- 
mission. The  accompanying  camcra-.stand  is  very 
solid  and  the  latest  improved  model.  The  platform 
works  up  and  clown  by  means  oi  a Iialance-.system 
governed  by  a wheel,  with  a lock  to  hoM  it  fast  in  any 
desired  ])osition.  J'here  will  be  six  8 x 10,  twelve  5 x 7 
and  an  adecjuate  number  of  4x5  ])lateliolders.  J'he 
lenses  to  be  used  in  connection  with  this  sujx’rior 
camera-equipment  arc  a Pinkham  & Smith  18”  soft- 
focus  lens;  a regular  portrait-lens  of  soft  quality,  and  a. 
modern  I 3"  anastigmat  with  clilfusing-deviee. 

The  studio  contains  a 1. 000-watt  jn'iinary  light  and 
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a ^2.50-\vatt  sefoiidarv  spotli«'ht.  The  recpiisite  miml)er 
of  hackgToimds  are  black,  white  and  a blended  portrait. 

d'he  club  will  soon  add  another  enlarging-rooin — 
making  three  in  all — with  an  8 x 10  eidarger  and  a 
1. 000-watt  lamp  with  pro])cr  conden.sors.  The  present 
memf)ership  of  the  club  i.s  one  hundred  and  sixty — 
a tremendous  and  rapid  increase. 


Toronto  Camera  Club 

AccoitniNf;  to  Russ  M.  Collins,  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  Toronto  Camera  Club,  the  month  oi'  February 
incliideil  activities  which  might  well  be  considered  by 
other  enter])i'ising  camera  club  .secretaries.  The 
|)rogram  for  the  month  included  lectures  and  demon- 
strations by  Dr.  C.  E.  K.  Mees.  well-known  to  all. 
Dr.  E.  F.  Burton  of  University  of  Toronto,  \V.  A. 
Rockwood,  and  a monthly  competition  which  arou.sed 
much  interest.  ,Vs  Dr.  Mees  sjjoke  on  “ Photograi)hy 
'I'hrough  the  Micro.scope,”  Dr.  Burton  on  “Colloids  in 
Bhotography”  and  i\ir.  Rockwood  on  print-making 
and  portraits  by  daylight,  it  will  be  .seen  that  there  was 
much  profit  and  pleasure  in  the  program  of  the  month. 


For  Soft-Focus  Lens  Users 

I’lXKH.vM  & Smith  Co.,  of  Boston,  U.S.A.,  makers 
of  .several  styles  of  soft-focus  lenses,  which  have  earned 
for  this  firm  a world-wide  reiiutation,  announce  that 
they  will  soon  be  ready  to  purchase,  at  good  prices, 
photographic  prints  made  with  the  u.se  of  their  lenses. 
No  jirints  are  desired  that  have  been  .sohl  for  advertising 
or  other  ])ur])o.ses,  or  have  been  publicly  exhibiteil. 
Prints  may  be  of  any  outdoor  or  indoor  suiiject  includ- 
ing portraiture,  but  must  be  made  with  users  of  Pink- 
ham  & Sniitli  len.ses,  in  the  United  States  oi-  Canada. 

,\s  many  of  the  exhibitors  in  .salons  and  elsewhere,- 
who  have  captured  the  highest  honors,  are  users  of  the 
Pinkham  & Smith  .soft-focus  len.ses.  this  announcement 
will  be  sure  to  create  wide-spread  interest.  The  jnirpo.se 
of  the  prints  to  be  acquired  is  to  enable  Pinkham  & 
Smith  Co.  to  obtain  fine  and  convincing  proofs  of  the 
possibilities  of  their  .soft-focus  lenses.  with  which  to 
illustrate  their  new  lens-catalog,  in  which  they  take  the 
utmost  pride. 


Meeting  the  Demands  of  the  Times 

'I'liE  iirogressive  manufacturer  has  his  ear  to  the 
ground  at  all  times  and  by  so  doing  he  is  able  to  anli- 
ci])ate  the  needs  of  the  public  and  to  meet  them.  It 
maybe  said,  justly,  that  the  Wollensak  Optical  Com- 
pany is  ever  on  the  alert  to  give  the  camerist  the 
most  modern  and  effective  e(|ui]>ment  with  which  to 
make  pictures.  'Phis  company  now  calls  attention  to 
the  new  \’erito  Extension-Lens  which  when  used  with 
an  18-inch  \’erilo  lengthens  the  focus  to  'ii}4  inches. 
It  screws  into  the  barrel  in  place  of  the  original  front 
clement.  Thus,  a longer  focus  lens  i.s  obtained  and 
better  ])erspective  witliout  the  exiiense  and  bulk  of 
another  larger  lens.  .\lso,  a 11-inch  Series  II  Wdoslig- 
mat  F t..5  has  been  jierfected  to  fill  the  ga|)  between 
the  U2-inch  and  sizes,  d'his  lills  a real  need. 

'Po  further  simplify  the  use  of  \’erito  len.ses  on  Grallex 
cameras  a lijzs-inch  P'/4  \'ei'ito  is  now  ready  which 
will  lit  three  ty|)es  of  Graflex  cameras  and  other  types 
of  rellecting-canieras  in  a compact  manner  and  enable 
the  use  of  an  P'  t insteail  of  an  F t!  lens.  On  the.se, 
as  well  as  on  other  of  its  products,  this  com])any  pays 
the  lO'j'o  lens  tax. 


Our  Illustrations 

{Continued from  page  172) 

Data : May;  good  light;  Eastman  5x7  view-camera; 
()%-inch  Verito  lens;  at  F/0;  10  .seconds;  Ea.stman’s 
commercial  Ortho;  Activol;  Palladiotype  print. 

“The  Fdnal  Touch”,  page  1(11,  is  somewhat  out  of 
the  ordinary,  and,  being  technically  e.xcellent,  it 
received  official  recognition.  The  composition  is 
admirable.  The  si>irit  of  unity  is  well  expres.sed,  in  that 
the  workmen,  in  their  natural  attitude,  are  inclined 
towards  each  other.  The  row  of  windows,  in  the  rear 
of  the  foundry,  could  well  have  been  slightly  reduced 
in  tone,  without  injury  to  the  en.semble  or  violating  the 
fidelity  of  conditions. 

Data;  FVnmdry  at  Williamsport,  Pa.;  October; 
11  .\.M.;  good  light;  (>34  x S}/2  Empire  State  Camera; 
10%-inch  B.  & L.  Pla.stigmat;  at  F/C.8;  5 .seconds; 

X 834  lift'd  30;  pyro;  print,  Azo  C No.  2. 


Beginners’  Competition 

Arthuh  Gill.vm’s  outdoor-genre  (page  165)  por- 
traying a baby-girl  coaxing  her  toy-baby  to  go  to 
sleej),  is  not  without  human  and  sympathetic  appeal. 
'Phe  technical  qualities  of  the  picture  are  admirable. 
The  artist  is  on  the  way  to  higher  things. 

Data:  September;  3. ,30;  good  light,  no  sun;  9x12 
c.m.  lea;  534-inc'h  Carl  Zeiss  F’/6.3;  at  F/8;  about 
1 ,/20  second;  Seed  30;  pyro;  Azo  No.  4,  F. 

“The  Road  Through  the  Woods”  is  worthy  the 
artistic,  technical  and  interpretive  skill  of  an  advanced 
worker.  The  winding  road,  relieved  by  numerous 
shadows,  and  with  jileasing  entrance  and  exit,  fasci- 
nates the  eye.  Our  compliments  to  this  promising 
artist ! 

Data;  Made  near  Nashville,  Ind.;  October  5; 
goofl  light;  4x5  Speed  Graphic;  13-inch  rear-com- 
bination of  Goerz  Dagor;  at  F'  16;  1 .second;  enlarged 
on  Carbon  Black  witli  P.  & S.  soft-focus  lens. 


Our  Contributing  Critics 

Se\  ER.VL  years  ago  Mr.  Norman  Lihon,  of  Alberta, 
Canada,  entered  the  jiicture — reproduced  on  page  168 
— in  our  "Home-Scenes”  competition.  As  it  failed  to 
win  a prize,  he  consented  to  offer  it  for  consideration 
in  our  O.C.C.  department.  There  were  no  data.  Let 
the  rivalry  proceed. 


An  Opportunity  for  the  Camerist 

There  are  few  amateur  or  professional  photographers 
who  are  not  eager  to  obtain  hel|)ful  and  practical 
suggestions  from  those  of  longer  and  wider  experience 
ill  photography.  None  of  us  is  too  old  to  learn.  In 
Ihis  connection  we  feel  that  the  Graf  Optical  Company, 
South  Bend,  Indiana,  i.s  to  fie  congratulated  upon  ob- 
taining the  services  of  John  Wallace  Gillies,  80  West 
40th  Street.  New  York  City,  as  their  ea.stern  repre- 
.sentative.  We  understand  that  at  the  New  A'ork 
office  a com|)lete  line  of  Graf  lenses  will  be  available 
for  insiiection  and  that  an  attractive  dis])lay  of  pictures 
will  give  evidence  of  the  high  quality  of  these  lemses. 
Moreover,  Mr.  Gillies  extends  a hearty  welcome  to 
amateur  and  profe.ssional  photographers  who  may  wish 
to  obtain  the  benefit  of  his  long  and  practical  expe- 
rience in  virtually  every  branch  of  photography.  We 
wish  Mr.  Gillies  the  utmost  success. 
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ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES 


P.  D.  F. — Prints  of  the  George  Washington 
portraits,  made  by  Philip  B.  Wallace,  from 
original  oil-paintings,  may  he  purchased  from  Mr. 
Wallace.  711  Walnut  St.,  P!iiladcli)liia.  Pa.,  at  the  same 
price  as  his  prints  of  Valley  Forge,  namely:  7.5  cents 
each.  13x17  enlargements  at  each;  same,  in 

sepia  $3.00  each.  There  are  thousands  of  .Americans 
rvho  have  collections,  to  which  tliey  are  continually 
adding,  of  portraits  of  George  Wasliington.  Ahraham 
Lincoln.  Benjamin  Franklin  and  other  notable  Ameri- 
cans. Mr.  Wallace's  interesting  ])ortraits  will  .serve  to 
interest  the  collectors  of  jiictures  of  "The  Father  of  his 
Country.” 

P.  S.  R. — Photographing  objects  indoors  re- 
quires prolonged  exposure,  according  to  the 
character  of  the  objects  and  the  strength  of  light. 
Furniture,  porcelain-ware,  articles  of  bronze,  wood, 
silver,  paintings  and  colored  objects,  require  the  u.se  of 
color-sensitive  ])lates,  such  as  Pauchromatic,  Lsonou. 
Orthochromatic  and  Polychrome  brands,  as  correct 
exposure  is  imperative  to  obtain  good  residts.  We 
refer  you  to  instructions  on  page  20(i,  and.  for  the  choice 
of  plates,  pages  227  to  232,  in  Wcllcome’s  iiidispeusalde 
“Photographic  Exposure  Handbook  ami  Diary,"  1022 
eilition,  obtainable  at  any  i)h()to-dealer's,  at  fifty  cents. 

K.  P. — Development  by  daylight,  according 
to  the  Safranin  method,  was  di.scovered  and  developed 
by  Dr.  Luppo-Cramer,  of  Munich.  Bavaria,  ami  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  best  proces.ses  of  the  kind  in  use. 

L.  W.  W. — To  entertain  your  children,  who 
may  be  too  young  to  appreciate  i)hotograi)hs.  we  can 
recommend  heartily  "The  Scissors  Book”.  l)y  William 
Ludlum,  which  was  reviewed  in  these  pages  several 
years  ago.  The  idea  is  to  fold  a piece  of  i)a])er  once  and, 
by  cutting  as  directed  in  the  hook,  many  curious  and 
interesting  hgure.s — either  human  or  animal — can  be 
evolved — much  to  the  delight  and  instruction  of  the 
little  ones.  IMr.  Ludlum's  book  is  published  t)y  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  and  is  filled  with  pictures  that  illustrate 
the  many  jiossiljilities  of  this  interesting  art. 

I R K — Metol  poisoning  is  apt  to  be  pain- 
ful and  even  serious  in  cases  witere  persons  are 
susceptible.  If  the  have  a ten<lency  to  swell 

up  and  to  feel  irritated,  it  is  best  to  stop  the  u.se  (.f 
metol  in  develr)ping-.solutions.  Of  cour.se,  some  workers 
are  affected  to  a greater  extent  than  others;  but  it  is 
unwise  to  take  chances  with  one's  health.  Virtually 
every  plate  or  film-manufacturer  gives  an  excellent 
pyro-soda  formula.  Amidol  does  very  well  for  develop- 
ing-out  papers.  'I'here  are  many  develo[)ers  that  may 
be  used  or  modified  to  avoid  met(  I ])oisoning.  Those 
who  are  affected  by  metol.  even  slightly,  will  d(j  well 
to  use  some  other  developer, 

C.  S,  AV. — There  are  many  styles  of  trays 
which  may  be  used  in  developing  gaslight  or  hromide 
papers.  A'irtually  any  style  of  tray  will  do;  but  we 
helieve  that  white  enamel-trays  will  meet  your  require- 
ments to  better  advantage.  The  white  enamel  is  of 
great  assistance  in  watching  any  discoloration  in  the 
.solutions  and  thus  enabling  the  worker  to  avoid  stains 
and  the  u.se  of  a developer  that  is  nearly  exhausteil. 
Rubber-trays  are  light  in  weight;  but  being  black, 
usually,  it  is  not  possible  to  watch  the  color  rif  the 
solution  so  well.  Clear  gla.s.s-trays  are  excellent  i>ro- 


vided  that  they  do  not  have  to  be  carrie<l  about  or 
jracked  away.  Tnless  they  are  handled  carefully,  they 
will  chip  or  crack.  Papier-mache  or  composition- 
trays  do  very  well  jiud  are  not  so  expensive  as  other 
varieties,  but  most  of  these  are  dark  in  color  and  not 
ke|)t  clean  .so  easily. 

K.  L.  B.  Practical  experience  in  preparing 
developers  for  special  needs  may  be  obtaine<l  at 
no  great  expense.  It  is  not  necessary  to  “stock  vq)“ 
with  large  (piautitites  of  chemicals.  A little  planning 
will  show  that  small  quantities  will  suffice  to  prepare 
enough  developer  with  which  to  experiment  profitably. 
Such  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  accurate  prc|)aration 
of  develoi)ers  is  iuvahiafile  to  the  amateur  or  i)rofes- 
sional  i)hotographer. 

AY.  P. — Your  friend’s  Tessar  F 4.5  is  faster 
than  your  R.  R.  F 8 as  explained  by  a sinq)le  e(|ua- 
tiou.  First  convert  the  lens-openings  into  F.  S.  num- 
bers, F/4..5  being  C(pial  to  1.2.5;  and  F,,  8 etpud  to  t. 
Then,  1.2.5  : 4 = 3 : x 3 represents  the  length  of  ex- 
posure in  .seconds  necessary,  for  exauq)le,  with  the 
Tes.sar,  wide  oi)cn,  for  the  indoor-portrait  which  yo\i 
mention;  x repre.senting  the  length  of  ex])osiire  to  be 
ascertained,  and  necessary  for  your  R.  R.  al  its  full 
opening  or  F 8.  To  find  x,  multi]dy  the  two  means 
4 and  3 (result.  12).  and  di\  ide  l>y  tlie  other  extreme. 
1.2.5,  the  result  being  !).4  .seconils,  the  time  necessary 
to  expo.se  your  R.  R.  at  full  opening  on  the  portrait  in 
cpiestion.  i>ro\ided,  of  course,  that  uniform  conditions 
as  to  subject,  light,  etc.,  prevail  during  Ijoth  ex])osures. 
As  to  the  conq>arative  sjieeds  of  the  two  lenses,  both 
being  tised  at  full  openings,  the  Tessar  is  a little  more 
than  three  limes  as  fast  as  your  R.  R.;  or  your  1{.  R. 
is  less  than  oue-lhird  as  fast  as  the  Tessar. 

AA  I 11.  Instruction  by  correspondence  in 
photography  has  not  been  foutid  sati.sfactory.  for  the 
siiu])le  reason  I fiat  the  jierson  who  has  no  knowledge 
of  ])hologTai)hy  whatever,  and  cannot  even  visualise 
a satisfactory  negative  or  print,  or  even  an  acce|)table 
subject  for  the  camera — he  it  a laudsea])e,  genre,  still- 
life  or  portrait — will  not  be  able  to  benefit  by  advice, 
lu’iutcd  or  written,  however  well  ex])ressed.  He  who 
has  a practical  knowledge  of  ])hotograph.\'  is  lik'.'ly  to 
derive  practical  benefit  from  an  authoritative  textbook, 
such  as  “ Photogra|)h\  — its  Priuci|ilcs  and  .A|>])lica- 
tion.s."  by  Alfred  AVa'tkius,  F.R.P.S.;  “The  Funda- 
mentals of  Photography.''  by  E.  K.  Mces,  D.S.-,; 
“ Photogra])hy  of  Today."  by  11.  ('h.-q)nian  -lones. 
F.R.I’.S.;  “i’iclorial  Gompositioii  in  Photography," 
hy  .Arthur  Hammond;  “The  ( 'onunercial  Photog- 
rai)hcr."  b\-  L.  G.  Rose,  ami  other  excellent  books. 
Special  branches  in  photogra[)hy,  such  as  color-])hotog- 
rai)hy,  [)hoto-microgra|)hy,  i)hoto-chemist  ry,  the  use 
of  the  air-brush,  photo-o])tics,  telephotography, 
photo-])hysics  ami  chemistrv;  airplaue-|)hotography. 
kincmatograpliy,  |)hoto-engiun'iug;  X-ray  |)lales  ami 
films;  o])tical  projection,  etc.,  are  dealt  with  in  sju'cial 
bo(,ks  on  these  subjects.  Besides,  the  student  should 
always  have  al  hand  a ix'liable  and  U|)-to-date  diction- 
ary on  idiotography,  such  as  the  one  by  E.  .1.  Wall, 
F.R.P.S.  ,A  list  oi'  lh(>  above-mentioned  books,  and 
many  others  of  standard  reputation,  is  published  in 
nearly  every  issue  of  I’iioT(i-Eu.\  M u; w hose 
Editors  hav<‘  read  and  aj)])roved  them. 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 

Books  reviewed  in  this  magazine,  or  any  others  our 
readers  may  desire,  will  be  furnished  by  us  at  the  loivest 
market-prices.  Send  for  our  list  of  approved  books. 


PiiOTOGRAMs  OF  THE  Year  1921:  Tile  Annual  Review 
of  the  "World's  Pictorial  Photographic  Work,  Edited 
by  F.  J.  Mortimer,  F.R.P.S.  34  pages  text.  89 
halftone-reproductions.  Price,  paper-covers,  $2. ,50; 
cloth,  $3.50.  Postage  according  to  zone.  London; 
Ilift'e  & Sons,  Ltd.  New  A’ork:  Tennant  & Ward, 
103  Park  Avenue,  American  Agents. 

Without  a doulit,  to  own  a eojiy  of  Photograms  of 
the  Year  1921,  is  to  possess  a representative  collection 
of  the  liest  in  the  world's  pictorial  photographic  work. 
Naturally,  the  excellent  halftone-reproductions  are  a 
delight  to  tlie  beholder;  lint  to  read  “The  Year's 
Work”  liy  the  Editor,  “Pictorial  Photography  in 
1921"  by  E.  C.  Tilney  and  then  the  reviews  from 
Australia,  Canada,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa, 
LTnited  States,  Sweilen  and  Norway,  France,  Italy, 
Denmark,  Holland,  Spain  and  Japan  makes  the  cur- 
rent edition  a comliined  pictorial  and  literary  treat. 
There  is  hardly  a branch  of  pictorial  photography  that 
is  not  represented — ]iortraiture;  indoor-genres;  land- 
scape; landscape  -uitli  figures;  groups  and  nudes 
indoors  and  in  the  open;  marines;  genres,  winter- 
scenes;  animals  in  landscape;  shadow-effects;  inte- 
riors; architecturals;  mountain-scenery;  shipping; 
wood-interiors  and  street-scenes. 

The  pictorial  contril)utions  come  from  Great  Britain, 
Scotland,  Australia,  Canada,  Spain,  Belgium,  United 
States,  Japan,  Holland,  Denmark,  Egypt,  Norway, 
Tasmania,  Switzerland,  Sumatra,  France,  Hawaii, 
India,  South  Africa  and  New  Zealand.  The  workers 
wlio  are  represented  comprise  those  who  re]jresent 
faithfully  the  best  in  pictorial  photography  in  their 
own  countries.  Lack  of  space,  tlie  editor  tells  us, 
preventeil  many  other  e.xcellent  pictures  from  being 
includeil. 

Although  the  collection  of  pictures  in  the  book  is 
of  unusual  merit  and  is  well  worth  careful  study,  tliere 
are  some  which  make  a greater  a]ipeal  to  us  than 
others.  Among  those  which  hold  our  attention  are: 
“A  Swi.ss  \'illage'',  J.  11.  Anderson;  “Nude”,  A. 
Basil;  "Nikola  Persheid",  N.  Lufioshez;  “X  Dream  of 
the  Raploek",  J.  M.  Whitehead;  “Lee  Shore”.  F.  J. 
Mortimer;  “Estudio”,  A.  Danis;  “ Pas.samaqucddy 
Lulian”,  Jared  x\.  Gardner;  "An  Illustration  for  a 
Fairy”,  Waldemar  Eide;  “Freedom”,  E.  R.  Archer: 
"A  Junk",  C.  II.  Blason;  "Betty  in  Her  Attic”, 
Edward  Weston;  “The  Linen  Chest",  R.  Polack; 
“LaMisa”,  J.  Ortiz  Echague;  “Dorothy  and  June”, 
Ylarcus  Adams;  “Henry  Watterson”,  Pirie  Mac- 
donald; “A  Leading  Wiml",  Mrs.  A.  G.  Milson; 
"The  Sea",  G.  A.  Gow;  “Rhytlim”,  Karl  Struss; 
“Stories",  Dora  Head;  “The  Soap-Bubble”,  A. 
Sherlock;  “The  Call”,  Sigvart  Werner;  “The  Widow's 
Half-Acre",  Rudolf  Eickemeyer;  “Moutons  sur  la 
Falaise",  L.  Wenner;  “The  Chasm",  Alexander 
Keighley;  “Study  of  a Head",  W.  Crooke;  “Pasto- 
rale", Adi'iaan  Boer;  “Solitary  Heights”,  John  Paid 
Edwards;  “Nocturne — The  Temple",  Dr.  Rupert  S. 


Lovejoy;  “His  First  Overcoat”,  Louis  Fleckenstein; 
“The  Weald”,  Bertram  Cox;  “Blue  Gums”,  Harold 
Cazneaux;  “The  Punch  and  Judy  Show”,  G.  F. 
Prior. 

The  thoughtful  pictorialist  will  study  Photograms  of 
the  Year  1921.  In  it,  he  will  find  many  fundamental 
pictorial  truths  revealed.  Even  the  casual  reader 
should  realise  that  this  is  not  a collection  of  “pretty 
pictures”,  but  rather  that  it  represents  the  earnest, 
thoughtful,  intelligent  efforts  of  many  splendid  men 
and  women  who  are  striving  to  express  through  the 
camera  their  highest  conception  of  pictorial  art  and 
beauty 

One  Hundred  Advertisements  For  Photographers. 

Series  Three.  74  pages.  Format  5%,  x 9 inches. 

Price,  paper-covers,  $3.00.  Cleveland:  The  Abel 

Publishing  Company. 

It  is  not  always  possible  for  the  professional  photog- 
rapher to  give  tlie  matter  of  advertising  the  careful 
attention  that  it  deserves.  Aloreover,  he  may  not 
have  the  aliility  or  training  to  prepare  a neat,  well- 
arranged  and  carefully  worded  advertisement.  Whether 
it  be  l ick  of  time  or  lack  of  experience,  in  either  event, 
“One  Hundred  Advertisements  for  Photographers” 
will  lie  of  practical  and  immediate  value.  In  its  pages 
are  advertisements  for  every  occasion,  time  of  j'ear 
and  emergency.  These  are  carefully  set-up  with 
approjiriate  lionlers,  type  and  space-arrangement  so 
that  each  advertisement  is  complete  and  designed  for 
a definite  purpose.  Each  is  ready  at  a moment’s 
notice  to  be  useil  in  preparing  “cop.y”  for  a new.spaper, 
magazine,  or  booklet.  By  following  the  suggestions 
offered  and  apiilying  the  principles  outlined,  the  intelli- 
gent photographer  will  be  in  a position  to  handle  his 
own  advertising  quickly,  thoroughly  and  profitabl5'. 
Copies  may  be  obtained  from  Photo-Era  AIagazine, 
Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire. 


The  New  Ottawa  Camera  Club 

We  take  pleasure  to  record  the  organisation  of  a 
new  camera  cluli,  eighty  members  strong,  in  Ottawa, 
Ontario,  Canada.  According  to  the  secretary,  interest 
in  photography  increased  to  such  an  extent  that 
finally  a meeting  was  held  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  after 
considerable  discussion,  the  club,  to  be  known  as  the 
Ottawa  Camera  Club,  was  formed  and  the  following 
officers  elected:  J.  Montagu  Bate,  president;  W.  H. 
C.  Carriere,  secretary;  Messrs.  Turnbull,  Rutherford, 
Sproule,  Welch,  Corry  and  Ed.  Archibald,  publicity- 
committee.  Montreal  and  Toronto  have  excellent 
camera  clubs  and  now  Ottawa  intends  to  have  one, 
second  to  none  in  Canada.  Suitable  club-rooms, 
equipiied  with  every  comfort  and  convenience  for  the 
lie.st  pliotographic  work,  will  be  obtained  immediately. 
Within  six  months  it  is  believed  that  the  membership 
will  reach  one  hundred  and  fifty.  We  are  sure  that 
other  chd)-secretaries  will  be  pleased  to  correspond 
with  W.  II.  C.  Carriere,  secretary.  Citizen  Building, 
Ottawa,  Ontario,  Canada, 


Narrow  Escape 

“That  woman  over  there  looks  as  if  she  was  painted.” 
“Sir!  That's  my  wife!” 

“I  had  not  finished  my  sentence.  She  looks  as  if 
she  was  painted  by  Raeburn  and  had  just  stepped  out 
of  the  frame.” — Exchange. 


LONDON  LETTER 

CARINE  AND  WILL  CADBY 

1=^ 

So  many  English  people  are  lovers  of  mountains. 
We  have,  as  a nation,  an  intelligent  appreciation  of, 
and  a genuine  love  for,  high  jilaces.  It  is  not  only  be- 
cause they  offer  thrilling  climbs  and  dangerous  glacier- 
excursions.  We  have  known  fellow  C(uuitrymen  who 
could  never  hope  to  reach  the  peaks,  watch  contentedly 
and  spellbound,  day  after  day,  the  great  white  Aljjs, 
as  seen  from  some  Swiss  village  veranda. 

Consequently,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  private 
view  of  the  Alpine  Club's  Exhilution  of  Alpine  I’hoto- 
graphs  was  crowded.  We  say  private  view,  which  is 
certainly  the  correct  description,  although  it,  was 
timed  within  a few  days  of  the  closing  of  the  exhibition. 
But  it  was  the  day  on  which  memliers  invited  their 
friends,  tea  being  provided,  and  there  was  no  ailmit- 
tance  except  by  ticket,  and  the  rooms  were  tilled. 

This  Alpine  Chd)  Show  is  always  an  interesting  ex- 
perience; for  so  many  of  the  photographs  are  made  in 
Switzerland.  One  is  sure  to  run  across  peo|de  that  one 
has  last  seen  either  on  skis  or  mountaineering  in  sum- 
mer. We  could  not  for  the  moment  place  one  ultra 
fa.shional)le  lady  who  claimed  acquaintance  until  given 
a clue  that  recalled  to  memorv  a verv  different  figure 
that  was  clad  in  workman-like  ski-kit,  and  leading  an 
expedition  in  difficult  country  amid  a blinding  and 
sudden  snowstorm. 

We  have  often  felt  bound  to  critici.se  the  artistic 
qualities  of  much  work  shown  at  the  Ali>ine  Club.  The 
negative-technique  was  generally  faultless,  the  clear 
atmosphere  so  often  experienced  in  the.sc  altitudes 
helping  the  glittering  rendering  of  every  stone  and 
crevice.  But  whether  it  was  that  the  subjects  had  to 
be  recorded  often  in  a hurry  while  impatient  felhiw 
mountaineers  waited,  or  that  the  photographers  lacked 
the  artistic  qualities  to  c07np0.se  the  scene  jiictorially. 
the  fact  remained  that  something  was  lacking  ii7  this 
direction.  This  year's  show  is  a greiit  imi)rovemei7t . 
More  cloud-effects  have  been  iiitroduced,  pictorial 
lightings  have  been  u.sed  to  advantage  and  composition 
generally  seems  to  have  had  more  atteiition  be.stowed 
on  it.  The  residt  is  most  satisfactory.  With  some 
exceptions,  which  still  showed  the  old  ma[7-like  7-ender- 
ing  of  a portion  of  some  peak,  one  looked  around  the 
walls  and  derived  aesthetic  <is  well  iis  geognq)hical 
pleasure.  The  inchision  in  the  exhil)itio7i  of  .soiiie  fine 
work  done  on  the  Mouiit  Evei-est  Ex])C(lition  was  ;in 
added  attraction.  These  prints,  which  were  very 
large,  and  oftei7  inchided  three  negatives  formed  ii7to 
one  panoramic  j)icture,  which  besides  giving  a com- 
prehensive idea  of  the  kind  of  scenei-y  that  exists  in  the 
iMount  Everest  district,  were  splendid  exan7])les  of 
photography.  It  was  interesting  to  con7parc  these 
mountain-landscapes  of  .\sia,  i7ia77y  of  which  had  been 
made  from  an  altitude  of  18.001)  to  19,000  feet,  with 
those  of  Central  Europe.  Each  h.id  its  strongly  nuirked 
chiiracteristics;  and.  in  i77o.st  inst.ances,  a glance  w;is 
enough  to  show  from  which  continent  they  ca]ue. 
The  Everest  pictiires  seeu7ed  to  pos.^e.ss  a i7ioi'e  s]),aeious 
and  grander  sweep,  and  clearlv  suggested  the  extra 
height  and  magnitude  of  the  i7iountains,  sonie  of  which 
are  still  waiting  to  be  climbe<l.  A more  comi)lcle  set 
of  the  Everest  pictures  is  being  shown  at  the  sau7c 
gallery  during  this  i77onth.  which  we  hope  to  refer  to  in 
077T  next  letter. 


Ai7  intei'esting  exaiiiple  of  what  ei7lai’gi77g  will  dis- 
cover in  a negative  came  to  our  notice  lately.  We  have 
received  copies  of  a poster  made  by  the  Swiss  Eederal 
Railw:iy  from  one  of  07ir  negatives.  It  is  a scene  at  a 
wii7ter-s])ort  center  in  which  there  are  two  large  figures 
on  skis  against  a si70w-covered  background.  We  have 
often  made  prints  from  this  negative  ai7il  it  has  Ijeen 
l)ublished  continually  iii  the  illustrated  ])aj7ers  here; 
but  i7ot  until  the  poster  was  received,  did  we  di.scovei' 
that  on  the  hill  beyoi7(l  the  chief  figures,  there  was  a 
ski-runner  in  the  act  of  making  77,  jump  on  the  i7ractice- 
hill.  So  small  was  the  figure  in  the  original  negjitive 
that  it  was  unnoticeable;  but  in  the  cuilai'gement  it 
can  be  clearly  seei7  that  he  has  jvist  discarded  both 
sticks,  ai7(l  his  arms  are  extei7(leil  ii7  the  cori'ect  attitude 
when  approaching  the  "take-olf”  oi'  edge  of  the  jump. 
The  poster  is  a literal  and  n7echanical  enlai’gement  fi'om 
the  original,  and  so  well  has  it  been  done  that  this  little 
jum]>ing  figure,  which  before  could  not  be  discovei-ed, 
is  not  only  clear,  bvit  absolutely  sharp.  It  leads  o77e  to 
think  of  all  sorts  of  possibilities  as  to  what  might  l:>e 
diseovere<l  in  neg;itives  if  only  enlarge<l  sulficiently; 
but  the  one  importai7t  necessity  is  that  their  defiintion 
is  absolutely  sharp  to  begiTi  with. 

iMonthly  con7pctitions  seem  to  be  the  order  of  the 
(hry.  Eirst  there  was  the  l)ig  ,£U)0(l  Kodak  coni])eti- 
lion;  tlnm  followed  Houghtons,  ai7<l  i7ow  “The  Amateur 
Photographer  arid  Photogr:iphy"’  is  running  a new 
monthly  coiuiietilion  for  their  I'caders  during  the 
winter-months.  Thei'e  is  no  doulit  that  the.sc  contests 
are  sound  things.  Ei-om  the  worker's  point  of  view 
tiiey  :ire  a siuir  to  fresh  activities  ami  .serve  to  raise  the 
.standard  of  amateur  photography;  for  what  may  con- 
tent him  and  his  immediiite  circle  of  admiring  friends 
will  not  pass  muster  with  the  jm  Iges.  Ei'om  the 
manufacturers'  |)oint  of  view,  the.sc  competitions  are 
equally  .siitisfactory ; for  there  is  no  doubt  that  they 
stimulate  ti'ade  by  creating  fi'esh  intei'cst  in  photog- 
raphy and  ai-e  ai7  excellent  ailvertisenienl . 

The  £l()()l)  Kodiik  comiH-titiou  is  the  fi-ecst  aiid  most 
genci'ous  of  those  running  at  iire.sent.  A'ot  only  i7iost 
substivutia!  jirizes  are  offci-ed,  Imt  conqietitors  are 
allowed  to  use  ;ii7y  7iiake  of  c;ii7iei'a  and  ;iuy  i7iake  of 
liapcr.  .Also  the  judges  ;ire  well  known  in  whom  the 
pulilic  has  every  confideiice,  ami  who  ai'c  not  connecteil 
with  photogi-ajiby. 

It  is  sari  that  one  of  the  judges  for  this  montli, 
Chnid  E.  Shepiiei’.son,  should  have  fallen  ;i  vict  iiu  to  the 
iifter  effects  of  influenza,  which  c])i<h'mic  is  now  raging 
over  hei’o.  Ills  work,  so  chimning  ami  original,  will  be 
ii  loss  to  the  ju’t-worlil,  and  wc  shall  grciitly  miss  his 
illusti'atioirs  of  slim,  graceful  women  and  long-h'gged 
chihlren.  llis  iriodern  di'awing  was  the  cnv\'  of  niiiny 
])hotographers.  unable  to  get  aw;iy,  like  tlu'  fi'ecr 
creiiti\-e  artist,  fi-om  their  more  solid  and  re;ilislic 
models. 

In  their  winter-months  com|)clilion  “The  .\m,'itcur 
Photogi'jqiher''  otfers  prizes  of  one  guinea.  Iialf-ii- 
guinea,  five  shillings,  and  ccrl ilii'atcs  evciw  month  to 
their  ailvanccil  workers  for  the  best  picture-.  scTit  in 
that  have  been  miule  by  Jirtificiiil  light,  and  the  subjects 
may  inr’lmlc  poiiraits,  figiirc-st mlic,--.  indoor-sccncs. 
etc.  It  c(>rt;iiidy  was  an  in>i)iralion  to  choose  artificial 
(C'onfhiiird  oil  iir.rl  /"r/c) 
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RECENT  PHOTO-PATENTS 

Reported  by  NORMAN  T.  WHITAKER 


The  hillowing  ])atents  are  re]K)rtc(l  exclusively  for 
Photo-Era  Magazine  from  the  law-offices  of  Norman 
T.  Whitaker,  Whitaker  Ifuihling,  Washington, 
from  whom  copies  of  any  one  of  the  patents  can  he 
obtained  by  sending  twenty-five  cents  in  stam])s. 
The  jiatents  mentioned  below  were  issued  from  the 
United  States  f’atent  Office  during  the  month  of 
January,  the  last  issues  of  which  are  disclosed  to  the 
liublic. 

Patent,  Xnmlier  l,40().(ifl,  has  been  granted  to 
Pietro  F.  \'alerio  of  New  York  City.  The  invention  is 
a Film-Shift  Lock  for  Cameras. 

Howard  John.son  Fries  of  Tacoma,  ^Yashington.  has 
been  granted  patent.  Number  1,400,872,  a Double- 
Exposure  and  Blank-Film  Preventing-Device  for 
Camei-as. 

Process  or  Copying  Camera.  Patent,  Number 
1.401,002.  .\rthur  Fruwirth,  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

A patent  has  lieen  issued  jointly  to  Luther  C.  Creer 
and  Benjamin  C.  Golling.  both  of  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
The  invention  is  an  improvement  in  a Camera.  Patent, 
.Number  1,402,228. 

Photogra|)hic  Shutter,  invented  by  William  F. 
Folmer,  of  Rochester,  N.A.,  assignor  to  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.Y.  Patent,  Number 
1,402,480. 

Watson  \.  Brown  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  has  been 
granted  patent,  Number  1 ,402,8.‘3:5,  for  Autograiihic 
Camera. 

Fading  In  ami  Out  Shutter  for  Picture-Projecting 
Apparatus.  Patent,  Number  1,40.‘3,.‘3C4.  Inventor 
■Vlfred  B.  Werhan,  of  Akron,  Ohio. 

Patent,  Numlier  l,40;3,(i77,  has  been  granted  to 
Walter  Faas,  of  San  Diego,  Cal.,  on  a Photogra])hic 
.Vccessory. 

Claude  de  Ifochefort-Lucay,  of  New  York,  has  been 
granted  jjatent.  Number  1,403,742,  on  Metallic  Photo- 
graphic fVojection  Screen. 

Photographic  Printing  Machine,  fhitent,  Number 
1.403.884.  Invented  by  Richanl  J.  Wynkoop,  of 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Ihitent,  Number  l,404,27(i,  has  been  granted  to  fiuy 
C.  Cross  of  Denver,  Colo.,  for  a Photographic-F'ilm- 
Strip  Hanger. 

Otto  Dnnkel  of  Los  .Vngeles,  Cal.,  lias  lieen  granted 
patent.  Number  1,404,3,51,  on  a IMiotographic-Print 
Washer. 


The  Importance  of  Camera-Repairs 

J'liE  modern  camera  of  whatever  design  or  of  what- 
ever ])rice,  reipiires  attention  occasionally.  Even  as 
the  most  expensive  motor-car  needs  “timing  u|)", 
so  there  are  times  when  a camera  should  be  given  a 
careful  overhauling.  There  may  be  nothing  broken 
or  out  of  order;  just  a cleaning  is  all  the  equipment 
needs.  Whether  a camera  is  to  be  merely  cleaned, 
or  literally  taken  to  ]heces,  it  is  a.  job  for  a trained 
and  intelligent  expert.  Many  a line  outfit  has  been 
ruined  by  well-meaning  but  uuskilled  hands.  Those 
of  our  readers  who  wish  to  feel  “.safe”  with  regard 
to  their  camera-repairs,  may  have  every  confidence 


in  the  Sharman  Camera  Works,  specialists  in  the  design, 
construction  and  repair  of  high-grade  photographic 
equipment.  Prices  may  be  obtained  by  addre.ssing 
the  firm  at  5 Kearny  Street,  San  FYancisco. 

Nobuc — That  New  Adhesive 

Just  received  from  The  Housh  Company  sample 
of  their  recently  and  greatly  improved  product, 
“Noliuc",  the  stainless,  cleanly  and  economical 
adhesive  for  mounting  photographs  without  buckling 
or  wrinkling.  We  have  given  it  a thorough,  personal 
trial  ami  find  that  it  has  all  the  excellent  qualities 
claimed  for  it  by  its  makers. 


London  Letter 

(Coiilintied  from  preceding  page) 

light  for  the  subject,  .seeing  that  of  late  we  have  had 
scarcely  any  daylight  to  speak  of.  Having  usually 
been  in  the  dazzling  brightness  of  Switzerland  at  this 
time  of  year,  we  had  forgotten  how  short  and  how  dark 
our  English  days  are. 

But  there  is  one  rather  reactionary  condition  govern- 
ing this  “A.  P.”  competition,  namely:  “The  right  to 
reproduce  in  ‘The  Amateur  Photographer  and  Photog- 
raphy,’ without  fee.  any  of  the  prize-winning  prints, 
or  any  other  jirint  .sent  in  is  reserved  by  the  editor.” 
No  doulit  only  prize-winning  jirints  will  be  u.sed,  which 
is  the  .same  tiling  as  paying  a fee,  and  the  certificated 
or  others  if  retained  for  illu.stration  will  only  be  repro- 
duced as  “awful  examples”  or  to  point  a moral. 

We  have  read  a good  deal  about  spirit-photography 
lately  and  are  all  becoming  a little  tired  of  the  subject. 
When  we  were  told  an  image  could  be  produced  on 
paper  by  a thought  and  that  [ihotographs  can  be  made 
by  crv])tomnesia,  which  means  subconscious  memory, 
we  felt  our  credulity  was  getting  unduly  strained.  So 
that  it  came  almost  as  a relief  to  hear  that  a s])irit- 
photograjih  had  been  produced,  or  rather  imitated  by 
((uite  natural  and  material  means.  Mr.  Douglas,  the 
editor  of  “The  Sunday  Flxpress,"  allowed  Mr.  Marriott, 
a professional  conjurer,  to  make  a photograph  and 
Ijroduce  a “spirit  extra”  uniler  exactly  the  same  condi- 
tions as  Mr.  Hoiie  the  medium.  This  test  was  watched 
with  much  interest,  and  again  Sir  Arthur  Conan 
Doyle  was  the  model.  As  before,  the  plates  were 
signed  l:iy  Mr.  Douglas  in  the  darkroom  before  they 
were  expo.sed,  and  Mr.  Marriott  was  never  left  one 
second  alone  or  unwatched.  J'he  result  was  just  the 
same,  there  were  “extras”  on  both  jilates,  on  the  one 
the  shadowy  form  of  a yonng  woman  was  .seen,  and  on 
the  other  a group  of  five  lively  fairies  were  shown  danc- 
ing round  Sir  Arthur,  which  touch  of  gentle  leg-imlling 
was  much  apjireciated. 

Face-Value 

Poktk.ut-Piiotographer:  “Look  pleasant,  please!” 

Ma.ior  Ja<  K Allex:  “1  can’t.  I’m  thinking  what 
this  is  going  to  cost  me.”  Rutgers. 
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Photographing  Spring-Creatures 

DR.  J.  B.  PARDOE 


PRIXG  is  hero!  The  jioet  tells  us 
that  a young  man's  fancy  lightly 
turns  to  thoughts  of  love;  per- 
haps, those  of  old  men  and  women, 
too.  The  thoughts  of  the  nature- 
lover  and  camera-artist  turn  to  the  country, 
where  they  will  find  inspiration  and  love,  without 
end,  a storehouse  of  nature-treasures.  Animal, 
vegetable  and  mineral  subjects  wait  to  be  ]ihoto- 
grajihed,  studied  and  enjoyed  in  God's  garden — 
the  great  outiloors.  Here  the  pictorialist  and 
the  lover  of  beauty  may  .spend  many  hap])\ 
hours — in  elo.se  touch  with  nature. 

Take  your  camera,  your  best  friend,  your 
luncheon  and  lots  of  film.  I say  lots  of  film, 
because  you  may  use  more  than  you  thought  you 
would.  It  will  be  sure  to  be  a great  disa])poiut- 
ment  to  you,  just  wlieii  you  have  finished  exjios- 
ing  them,  to  find  a fine,  rare  bird  come  anti  sit 
under  your  imse,  as  it  were.  Then  yttn  will  say, 
‘Tf  I only  hail  another  shot  in  my  camera!"  The 
bird  will  sit  and  look  at  you,  seeming  to  say, 
like  the  small  boy  who  looks  into  >’our  lens, 
"Please,  mister,  take  my  picture!"  Perhaiis,  the 
light  was  fine.  too.  ami  the  background  ])crfect, 
and  you  think  it  might  have  been  a jirize-jiictiire. 

Xature-])hotogra]'hy  may  begin  in  the  month 
of  March  or  even  earlier.  M here  tlo  thost'  honey- 
bees go,  that  leave  the  hive?  'J’hey  seem  to  make 
a bee-line  for  the  swam]).  going  over  that 

way,  you  may  find  them,  visiting  the  shell-like 
])lant,  that  ])nshes  nj)  through  the  mud,  which 
contains  the  first  spring-blossom,  commonl.x' 
calleil  "the  sknnk-cabbagc."  ?-et  u])  the  camera 
and  start  your  nature-i)icture.  with  the  first  of 
all  sjiring-blossoms.  Do  not  let  tlie  name. 
"Skunk-Cabbage  ".  scare  yon.  M ith  the  camera 
in  ])osition.  nicely  focused  u])on  the  blossom 
enclosetl  in  the  shell-like  jilant,  and  by  waiting 
jiatiently,  you  ma>'  have  the  gooil  fortune  to  get  a 
picture  of  one  of  the  lioney-bees  gathering  |)ollen. 


I once  caught  a fidl-sized  skuids  iu  my  focusing- 
cloth.  He  was  hiding  under  the  roots  of  a tree. 
.Vs  the  light  was  ])oor.  I tied  my  white  strij)ed, 
black  lieantw  fast  in  the  foensing-eloth,  ])nt  him 
in  my  ojien  wagon  and  started  for  home,  ho])iug 
tt)  get  a good  ])ose  in  the  morning. 

Overtaking  two  men,  who  were  walking.  I 
agreed  to  give  them  a ride,  as  it  was  se^■eral 
miles  to  the  village,  d'hey  sat  on  the  Hoor  in 
the  liack  of  the  wagon,  smoking  and  talking,  and 
unaware  of  the  skunk's  jiresence.  d'he  skunk, 
eating  his  way  out  of  the  focusing-eloth.  made  a 
dash  between  them,  and  almost  immediately 
was  out  of  sight.  The  men  were  eomjiletely 
taken  by  snr])rise.  and  with  angr\-  shouts  and 
curses,  they  junpied  aiid  ran.  I drove  on.  laugh- 
ing heartily,  leaving  them  in  a cloud  of  dust. 

Often,  as  yon  a])])i’oach  the  first  wooils  from 
the  city,  yon  will  find  a ])lace  where  some  careless, 
'don't-care'  sort  of  an  indi\  iilual  has  betm  throw- 
ing old  tin-cans  and  other  articles  of  ilisnse  to 
form  a sort  of  rcfu.se-hea]>.  This  is  a good  ])lact> 
to  hunt  for  a few  .subjects  on  which  to  try  your 
])hotogra])hic  skill.  Lift  uj)  that  boanl.  ami  >'ou 
may  find  the  wooll\-  bear-cocoon  stuck  to  the 
under  side,  which  is  the  home  of  the  brown- 
banded  cater])illar  that  Non  .see  crossing  the  I’oad 
in  the  fall,  ruder  that  ])iecc  of  tin,  you  nia>'  (iiid 
a coujde  of  nice-looking  beetles.  On  the  back  of 
that  old  wagon-seat,  you  may  ex|>eet  to  find  a 
])retty  design  in  a white  mo\dd\  formation; 
ora  monse-iiest  in  that  old  shot'. 

Looking  in  an  olil,  rusty,  tin-can.  one  i'ebruary 
ila>'.  I once  foiinil  the  mourning-eloak  but  tertly 
eliiigiug  to  till'  sitle  of  it.  'I'his  is  not  strange,  as 
I his  biitterll.x’ hibernates  like  a liear.  I ha^•e  seen 
it  flying  on  a snnn>'  afternoon  m .laniiary,  with 
snow  on  the  groum I . on  Staten  Dla nd . Xew  V ork. 
1 have  also  foum!  it  in  stumps  ami  nmler  lioanls. 
In  an  old  stnni]).  it  might  lie  hard  to  see.  as  the 
color  is  ipiile  jirotcclive.  ,V  ])hologra])h  of  soiiif 


insect,  bird  or  animal  sliowing  i)rotcctive  colora- 
tion or  iniinicry  is  interesting. 

Look  nnder  that  flat  stone,  and  find  a snake 
just  about  to  wake  up  from  its  long  winter- 
sleep.  It  is  an  easy  time  to  j)ose  them  when  they 
are  cold,  as  they  are  slow  of  movement  at  that 
time,  and  are  not  likely  to  be  aggressive. 

A nice  collection  of  wild-fiower  ])ictures  will 
give  you  some  interesting  work.  Make  a photo- 
graph of  some  flowers  when  fully  open,  in  the 
bright  part  of  the  day,  and  another  of  the  same 
groui),  just  liefore  sundown,  when  they  will  be 
closed  u]i  or  gone  to  sleep,  tired  out,  as  it  were. 

Toad-stools  and  lichens  are  another  attraction. 


ease  from  this  small  size.  A smaller  size  than 
this  is  not  recommended  for  bird-and-animal 
photogra])hy.  Another  artist-friend,  who  has 
tramped  many  hundreds  of  miles  over  rough  and 
rugged  mountains,  uses  only  the  6}/2  x 8^ 
camera,  claiming  that  with  this  size  he  can  get 
the  best  pictorial  eoni])osition. 

I began  my  j)hotography  with  a 5 x 7 camera, 
then  a 5x8,  followed  by  a -t  x 5,  234  x 334.  334 
X 434.  fij4  X 834.  8x10,  a stereoscopic  and  a 
vest-pocket  camera.  If  I had  to  confine  myself 
to  one  camera,  it  woidd  be  a 4 x 5 Grafiex,  with 
hmg  bellows,  rising  lens-front  and  revolving  back. 
I cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  Grafiex.  The 


SKUXK-C.VBH.VGE 


DK.  J.  B.  PARDOE 


I use  commercial  ortho  films  a great  deal.  They 
give  l)cantifnl  negatives  of  birds  and  flowers. 
There  is  a lot  of  fun  and  excitement  in  hunting 
birds  and  b\iitcrtlics,  and  catchiTig  tlicm  witli  tlie 
camera.  Do  not  lliink  you  must  get  a good  one 
every  time.  Two  or  tliree  good  negatives  Irom  a 
dozen  films  is  considered  a good  average. 

I guess  that  we  caniera-totcrs  all  have  a favor- 
ite size  camera  tliat  we  think  is  the  best  for  ns. 
I have  a Florida  friend  who  loves  to  picture  fair, 
(lowcry  Florida  with  its  big  long  alligators.  Ilis 
faA’oi'itc  size  is  7 x 17.  A doctor-friend  dctlares 
tliat  the  postcard-size  is  best  for  liim.  Anotlicr 
prize-winner  uses  the  ;!'4  x Ik)  or,  as  they  say  in 
Kngland,  the  ’4  jdatc  size.  'I'his  size,  too,  luis 
the  advantage  of  small  cost  of  oi)cr;dion.  Eeauti- 
I’ul  ami  aitistic  jn'inls  can  now  be  made  with 


4x5  Grafiex  is  a good  size  for  all-around  work, 
d'lie  jjressmcn  use  this  size  a great  deal,  as  it  is 
lighter  than  the  5x7,  ])ermitting  easier  and 
(|nicker  handling  in  climbing  uj)  trees,  over  rocks 
and  cliffs,  etc.  The  iiature-j)hotogra})her  can 
use  this  size  more  easily  than  a larger  one.  This 
is  a fine  camera  to  use  in  hunting  i)ictures  of 
wil<l-lifc  within  the  wootls  and  fields.  Just  think 
of  getting  a good  [)ictiire  of  a flying  bird,  butter- 
fly or  bee  or  of  a wild  deer,  or  any  other  wild 
animal! 

Suppose  you  had  to  stop  and  set  up  your 
camera,  focus,  ])ut  in  a platcholder,  draw  the 
slide,  or  perform  any  of  the  other  mechanical 
oi)crations.  'filic  bird  or  animal  might  be  in  the 
next  county,  by  that  time.  With  the  Grafiex, 
evorything  is  ready.  You  see  your  sul)ject  as 
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you  like  it,  tlieii  ])re.ss  tlie  trigger  and  ycni  luive 
l)agged  your  game  - not  merely  a deail  mass,  as 
with  a gnn,  hut  you  have  your  picture  impressed 
on  tlie  him  from  which  ])rints  and  enlargements 
may  he  made  t(j  remind  \’on  of  a i)leasant  day 
aheld.  Friemls  and  others  may  admire  these  suc- 
cessful sna])shots  with  you.  Nearly  everyhody 
likes  to  see  a good  nature-photogra])h. 

The  loug-focus  \ ic'w  or  tri|)od  camera,  with  its 
swing-hack,  rising  and  falling  front  and  long 
licllows,  is  a good,  old  stand-hy,  and  must  not  he 
dis]K‘u>cd  with  in  nalurc-jihotography.  Flowcr- 
stmlics,  trees,  insects,  hii'd-homcs,  their  nests  and 
eggs,  geogra])hical  studies,  animal-tracks,  .sea- 
shells  ami  tish  are  i)hotogra])hcd  he.st  with  this 
ty])c  of  camera.  Longer  cx])osurcs  are  necessary, 
and  l(»ug-focus  lenses  gi\c  hettcr  j)crs])cctive. 
d'he  sxnnnelrical  l\|)c  of  lens  is  a useful  kind. 
^ <ni  can  use  the  rear  or  front  comhination,  singly 
or  together,  thus  giving  you  three  focal  lengths 


in  one  lens.  The  rear-coml)ination,  when  n.sed 
alone,  gives  a larger  image,  and  the  front-lens,  a 
still  larger  one. 

Su])pose,  in  walking  along  the  hank  of  a stream, 
you  discover  a turtle  resting  u])on  the  end  of  a 
partly  suhmerged  log.  To  ])hotograj)h  this  siih- 
jeet,  it  would  he  necessary  to  got  a little  closer. 
If  >’ou  do  not,  the  image  will  he  loo  small.  You 
cannot  go  too  ehwe,  however,  as  the  apparently 
sleeping  turtle  will  drop  into  the  water.  Go  as 
close  as  you  can,  and  do  not  make  any  quick 
movements.  Moving  slowly'  and  cautionsly,  you 
are  more  likely'  to  get  a good  sna])shot.  Here  is 
where  your  rear  or  front  lens  comes  in  handy. 
It  will  hring  the  image  uj)  elo.ser  to  you.  If  the 
rear  element  does  not  make  your  sid)jeet  large 
enough,  use  the  front  one,  which  makes  it  still 
larger,  similar  to  a magnifier  of  telephoto-lens, 
^'ou  will  enjoy'  <iuietly'  focusing  and  composing 
your  picture. 
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A I'AiK  OF  VOU\(;  srKFKrll-()\\  I.S 
NEST  AM>  K(;cs  OF  li AHN-SWA LEOW 
OH.  .1.  H.  I'AHOOK 


I do  not  know  of  any  thing  in  the  line  of 
hol^t)ies  or  recreation  that  will  take  yoiir  mind 
from  yonr  troidiles,  as  to  wander  in  nature's 
studio  in  Cjnest  of  ])ictiires.  It  teaches  yon  to 
ol)serve  and  enjoy  many  of  natnre's  wonders 
that  W(ndd  not  have  been  brought  to  your  atten- 
tion except  through  the  medium  of  the  camera. 

To  me,  photography  is  more  than  a hobby. 
It  is  an  insi)iring  and  uplifting  art.  I’hotog- 
rai)hy,  at  times,  is  like  fishing  in  some  respects, 
because  great  ])icturcs,  like  big  hsh,  often  get 
away.  For  instance,  you  hesitate  a second  or 
two  in  sna])])ing  a wild  deer.  His  head  is  not 
(|uite  right,  yon  are  in  hopes  that  he  will  turn 


During  the  great  war,  artists  were  employed 
to  paint  and  disguise  the  machines  of  destruction, 
thus  camouflaging  them. 

My  camera-hunting  clothes  consist  of  soft, 
lirown  shirt,  gunning-coat  with  large  pockets  for 
jdateholders,  tough,  smoke-colored,  home-spun 
trousers  that  do  not  tear  on  snags  and  briars, 
and  a tweed-cap.  The  cap  stays  on  the  head 
better  than  a hat,  when  focusing  and  going 
through  bushes  and  briars.  I find  a pair  of  heavy 
canvas-shoes  wifh  thick  rubber  soles  quite  useful. 
They  are  practically  noiseless  and  do  not  slip 
\A  heu  I am  walking  over  rocks. 

In  ])hotographing  birds  on  the  nest,  it  is  some- 


POSIXG  FOlt  ms  PICTURE 


DR.  .1.  li.  PARDOE 


just  a little.  Startled,  away  he  goes!  So  does 
your  ])icturc.  It  was  so  near;  Init  >-on  just  missed 
it.  A bird  w ill  alight  ou  the  tree  near  you.  and 
you  wait  for  a better  ])ose;  but  away  he  goes! 

Before  going  on  a uaturc-trani]),  I usually  init 
on  clothing  best  suited  to  harmonise  with  the 
natural  surroundings.  AVliite  collars  and  cuffs 
arc  out  of  ]>lace  in  woodlaud-gla<k‘s.  A glaring- 
white  shirt  would  be  noticed  a long  distance,  and 
will  ha\’c  a tendency  to  scare  the  wild  creatures. 
I once  stood  still,  iu  the  forest,  while  two  loud- 
talkiiig  individuals  jiasscd  within  a few  feet  of 
me  without  seeing  me.  It  was  iluc  to  the  soft, 
subdued  colors  of  my  clothing.  AVc  say  of  birds, 
animals  and  insects,  they  have  ])rotective 
coloi’iug  and  this  is  ccrtaiidy  true. 


times  necessary  to  wait  a long  time  for  the  bird 
to  return  after  being  flushed.  I once  waited 
nearly  a day  for  an  eagle  to  return  to  its  nest. 
After  bnilding  a blind  of  hushes  and  .secreting 
my.sclf,  I found  that  the  bird  came  readily  to  the 
nest.  In  photograiihing  young  birds  in  the  nest, 
do  not  cut  away  the  bushes  or  trees  to  let  the 
sun  in,  as  the  sun  will  (piickly  kill  some  young 
birds.  Tie  the  branches  lauk,  if  they  are  in  your 
way,  so  that  when  you  are  through  they  will 
s]n-ing  back  into  place,  shielding  the  young  birds 
from  the  hot  sun.  Better  let  them  alone,  than 
to  break  u])  the  home  of  the  little  songsters. 
In  fact,  do  all  you  can  to  jirotect  the  beautiful 
l)irds  of  our  country  as  we  need  every  one. 
d'licre  are  many  agencies  of  destruction.  The 
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cold,  ice  storms  of  winter  freeze  many  to  death. 
Tlie  small  l)oy  with  his  air-rifle  (forhidden  in 
New  Jersey),  the  indiscriminate  shooting  sports- 
man, the  flying  against  the  telegra])h-wires.  caus- 
ing forcst-fircs.  and  worse  than  the  prowling  cat — 
all  combine  to  make  life  hazardous  for  our  turds. 

Be  able  to  say.  as  Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke  did  in 
one  of  his  bo(_)ks.  “AYe  returned  home  after  a very 
pleasant  outing,  and  feel  that  we  ilid  no  liarm.” 


DR.  .1.  B.  PAR  DOE 

[In  this  and  other  illustrated  articles  that  have 
a])])eared  in  Photo-Era  AIagazink.  Dr.  Pardoe 
reveals  a dee]>  love  ami  understanding  of  nature. 
To  him.  ])hotogra])hy  (.>pens  up  tremendous 
possibilities  in  the  development  of  a finer,  truer 
and  inoiT'  beautiful  ap])reciation  of  the  beauties 
of  the  world  in  which  we  live.  Let  others  follow 
Dr.  l*ardoe's  excellent  example  and  use  their 
cameras  in  a manner  worth  while. — Editor.] 


How  I “Shocked’’  a Plate 

AVILIJAM  A.  STEPHAN 


AA'.AS  running  through  a stack  of  old 
jilates  not  long  ago.  jireparatory  to 
eliminating  the  undesirables  to  ])ro- 
vide  room  for  some  late  “master- 
Iiieces".  when  I came  across  one  so 
different  from  the  rest  that,  almost  simultane- 
ously. it  dawneil  on  me;  "AA'hy  not  ‘spring*  this 
on  the  camerists.^'*  Hence.  1 am  honored  with 
sjiace  in  this  almost  indisj>ensable  of  photo- 
graphic periodicals,  ami  if  >'ou  will  endure  with 
me  for  atiout  five  minutes,  I will  endeavor,  in 
my  humble  way.  to  explain  how  you,  too.  can 
obtain  some  novel  results  by  “shocking"  idates. 

Some  time  ag<^ — yes,  B.AA'.  (before  the  war)— a 
friend  of  mine  succeeded  in  converting  me  to  a 
wireless-aj)j)aratus.  AA'(>II  do  J remember  how 


we  used  to  “]>ick  ii])"  the  time  from  Arlington 
ever.\'  night.  Great,  thought  E ami  almost  im- 
mediately’ I started  out  to  do  a little  shopping  in 
the  elcf'trieal  su])ply  houses,  galheriug,  [liece- 
meal  -as  my  available  caiiital  at  that  time,  as  it 
has  been  ever  since,  was  somewhat  limited  the 
essentials  of  my  future  “station". 

J'hiugs  were  coming  along  s])lemlidiy  when  the 
curtain  rost-  on  the  (ireat  AA'ar,  and  Enele  Sam 
soon  found  it  discreet  to  ])ut  a ban  on  amateur 
wireless-activities.  So.  I coutenteil  myself  with 
marveling  at  the  many  interest  ing  exjieriments 
that  could  be  |)crformeil  with  the  imliiet  ion-eoil, 
userl  in  ])rodueing  the  sjiark  in  wireless-stations. 
J'he  result  of  one  of  these  experiments  is  repro- 
duced herewith. 
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THE  “shocked”  plate 


WILUAM  A.  STEPHAN 


It  is  not  an  enlarged  ])ictnre  oF  a inysterions 
microbe;  nor  a flash  of  lightning,  or  a growth  of 
vegetation.  Sun-spot?  No;  tele])hoto-lenses  are 
beyond  my  reach!  A friend  of  mine  remarked, 
when  I showed  him  the  picture,  that  it  looked 
like  an  X-ray  of  what  hajjjiens  inside  a to(flh  on 
which  a "paiidess”  dentist  is  skilfully  manipu- 
lating his  (Irills! 

'I'he  refinisites  incident  to  such  an  exj)eriment 
arc  as  follows;  an  indiiction-coil  (one  with  a 
S])ark  capacity  of  one  inch  will  give  excellent 
residts);  a shed  of  metal  or  tin-foil;  half  a dozen 
dry  batteries;  some  insulated  wire;  a ])hoto- 
graphic  dry-i)late  and  a ])inch  or  two  of  talcum 
l>owdcr. 

Connect  the  six  cells  in  series,  i.e.,  run  short 
])icces  of  \\irc  from  the  ceidral  binding-post  on 
OIK'  cell  to  the  outside  binding-i>ost  on  the  next. 
\Vli('n  the  six  are  wired  in  this  way  thc,\’  will 
pr((dnce  about  nine  volts,  sutticient  to  operate  the 
coil.  Attach  wires  leading  from  the  end  cells  to 
the  jjriniary  |)osts  of  the  coil  and  adjust  the 
xibrator  mitil  a high  ])itch  is  reached  and  the 
vibration  is  regular.  One  wire  can  then  be  dis- 
connected until  read\'  to  proceed.  From  the 
one  seconilary  post  of  the  coil  run  an  insnlatcd 


wire  to  the  metal  plate  which  has  been  placed  flat 
on  the  table.  On  toj)  of  this,  place  the  dry-plate, 
sifting  a slight  amount  of  talcum  powder  evenly 
over  the  gelatine-surface.  Prepare  another  insu- 
lated wire  with  a needle  or  a liat-{)in  for  the  one 
terminal.  Start  the  coil  in  operation  by  attach- 
ing tlie  disconnected  wire  al)ove  mentioned. 
Then,  hold  the  hat-j)in  so  that  it  touches  the 
middle  of  the  jilate,  thus  bringing  the  opposite 
end  of  the  wire  to  which  the  j)in  is  made  fast  into 
contact  with  the  free  secondary  post  on  the  coil 
for  but  a Ijrief  interval,  just  long  enough  to  allow 
one  or  tw(j  s])arks  to  pass.  The  high  voltage  cur- 
reid  will  emanate  from  the  end  of  the  pin  and 
scatter  over  the  dry-plate,  making  its  impression, 
d’he  j)late  is  now  read\-  for  the  usual  process  of 
devcloi)ing,  after  ilusting  the  powder  from  its 
surface. 

It  is,  of  course,  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  say 
that  the  room  should  be  lighted  only  with  a ruby 
lam]),  after  the  i)reliminarics  have  been  taken  care 
of  and  one  is  n-ady  to  ])lace  the  ])late. 

A Stanley  dryj)late  and  a one-inch  coil,  operat- 
ing at  only  50%  clficiency —becan.se  of  exhausted 
battcr\' — were  used  in  i^rodncing  the  nmisiial  and 
iidcresting  ])ictnre  shown  on  this  ])age. 


Selling  Your  Photographs 

FREDERICK  C.  DAVIS 

Book-Rights  Reserved 

Art-Photographs 


"art-photograpli"  may  be  eitlier 
‘ two  things;  a pliotograpli.  itself 
■tistic;  or  a i)hotog'ra])h  of  some 
rtistic  thing.  There  are  markets 
>r  both.  Artistic  photographs  are 
used  by  calendar  and  postcard  makers;  also,  by 
photographic  magazines,  and  magazines  given  to 
the  beantifnl  in  art  or  literature.  tVhen  sub- 
mitting such  photographs  to  makers  of  post- 
cards and  such,  they  should  be  submitted  in  the 
usual  manner. 

The  subjects  used  by  card-  and  calendar-makers 
are  interesting  landscapes,  beautiful  seascapes, 
pretty  girls,  attractive  children,  and  animals,  as 
every  one  knows.  Such  pictures  axe  sometimes 
bought  outright — indeed,  they  usually  are;  but 
some  firms  pay  according  to  their  value  as  indi- 
cated by  the  demand  for  them  after  publication. 
Thus,  one  firm  pays  on  a fifty-fifty  basis. 

An  e.vample  of  beautiful  photography,  at  the 
same  time  picturing  an  unusual  or  artistic  sub- 
ject, will  usually  find  a market  in  a photographic 
magazine,  as  ThotcwEk.v  I\Iaci.\zine  or  a maga- 
zine such  as  ShadoirlamL  The  Architectural 
Record  demands  that  its  prints,  although  of 
architectiiral  subjects,  l)e  artistic  and  l)eautiful. 
Inileed,  there  is  such  a wide  market  for  photo- 
graphically arti.stic  prints  of  beautiful  sulyjects 
that  the  jjhotographer  is  doubly  rewarded  wlio 
can  supply  these,  as  well  as  “hot-off-the-l)at” 
news-photographs. 

Artistic  photographs  are  printed  on  sensitive- 
paper  of  a surface  suited  to  their  subjects,  and 
are  trimmed  so  as  to  carry  the  correct  comjrosi- 
tional  balance;  and  after,  they  are  tastefully 
mounted. 

Photographs  which  are  not  themselves  artistic, 
but  which  are  of  art-sul)jects,  may  be  i)rc])ared 
as  are  other  photographs  intended  for  publica- 
tion. Such  photographs  arc  of  statues,  pictures, 
new  art-museums,  art-collections,  ])aintings, 
mural  decorations,  drawings,  and  anything  at  all 
of  interest  to  artists.  ^Material  of  such  sort  is 
sought  by  such  publications  as  American  Art 
Xeu-a,  Art  in  America.  Art  and  Decoration,  ami 
others  that  ai)preciate  the  very  best. 

In  .short,  the  photogra})her  may  market  his 
‘■game"  am(.)ng  a wider  jjatronage  if  he  can 
bring  down  birds  of  paradise  as  well  as  ducks  and 
geese  and  the  common  deni/ens  of  the  air. 


Competitions 

Competition  is  the  life  of  business.  Certainly, 
then,  an  asi)irant  for  honors  from  publishers 
experiences  no  lack  of  life.  Often,  however,  after 
a ])rint  has  proved  unavailalile  for  publication, 
when  offered  by  the  regular  process,  it  may  be 
entered  in  a photographic  competition  where 
current  interest  is  not  essential;  and  so,  jierhaps, 
even  bring  home  a larger  cheiiue  than  it  could 
have  captured  otherwise. 

The  two  leading  photographic  publications, 
Photo-Eua  AIagazine  and  American  Fhoton- 
raphij,  conduct  monthly  competitions.  The 
monthly  prizes  for  the  Advanced  Competition 
of  Photo-Era  Magazine  are  $10, 00,  $.5.00  and 
$2,50  in  value  of  photographic  goods.  Although 
cash  is  not  paid,  a prize  awarded  will  go  a long 
way  toward  obtaining  for  the  photographer  a 
desired  piece  of  apparatus,  or  in  suiijilying  sensi- 
tised material,  developing-agents  and  such  with 
which  to  produce  photographs  intended  for  other 
magazines.  “The  contest  is  free  and  open  to 
photographers  of  ability  and  good  standing — 
amateur  or  professional’’.  The  puldisher  of 
Photo-Era  Magazine  assigns  sulijects  for  each 
month,  as  “’Winter-Siiorts",  “Speed-Pictures", 
and  so  on.  Since  the  ])hotographer  must  buy 
supplies  in  any  event,  the  awarding  of  such  to 
the  amount  of  $10. 00  is  a distinct  help.  Photo- 
Era  Magazine  has  an  international  rejmtation 
for  its  efforts  to  encourage  high  standards  in 
])ictorial  and  technical  jihotography. 

American  Idiotoiiraphij  also  conducts  monthl>- 
photographic  contests.  For  these  no  subjects 
are  assigned.  The  prizes  for  the  Senior  Class 
are  $10.00,  $.5.00  and  $;b00,  ]>aid  in  cash.  “.\uy 
])hotogra])her,  amateur  or  piaifessiomd,  may  com- 
pete". d’his  magazine  last  year  held  an  Annual 
Competition,  which  it  intends  to  repeat,  with 
prizes  of  $100,00,  $.50.00,  two  of  $2.5.00,  and  ten 
of  $10.00,  not  to  mention  one  hundred  sub- 
sci’iptions  for  the  magazine.  Highly  artistic  work 
is  necessary  for  recognition  in  the  .Vnnual  Com- 
jietition.  Roth,  Piioto-Eha  Magazine  and 
American  I'lmloiiraphi/  su])])l>'  data-blanks  which 
must  be  sent  with  entries. 

Comjietitions  for  amateur  i)hotographs  are  also 
conducte<l  by  the  .Imericau  Rot/,  which  otb-rs 
monthly  prizes  of  $.5.00.  $t!.00  an<l  $1.00  for 
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“tlie  most  interesting  amateur  pliotograplis  re- 
ceived during  each  montli."  Tliese  are  worthwliile. 

Photographs  of  popular  interest  are  used  in 
monthly  competitions  1)V  Browning's  Magazine. 
Many  otlier  magazines,  and  many  manufac- 
tures, coiifluct  occasional,  if  not  regular,  prize- 
contests. 

Probably  the  largest  ccunpany  to  offer  prizes 
in  competitions  is  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company. 
The  Eastman  company  for  many  years  conducted 
a yearly  eontest  with  thousands  of  dollars  in 
])rizes  offered.  Last  year,  it  decided  on  an 
innovation;  the  running  of  a monthly  eontest 
with  prizes  of  $o00.0().  This  praetiee  has  been 
continued  for  many  months  and  shows  no  signs 
of  being  discontinued  at  this  writing.  Prizes 
are  offered  for  four  elasses  of  ])hotographs,  the 
class  being  determined  by  the  eamera  with  wliich 


the  photograph  was  made.  In  all,  twenty  prizes 
are  awarded  each  month,  the  highest  being 
$100.00  and  the  lowest  $7.00.  Freciuently  one 
person  wins  two  or  three  prizes.  The  photo- 
graphs entered  must  be  of  good  workmanship,  of 
lunnan-interest  and  must  preferably  tell  a story. 
No  subjects  are  set.  Upon  writing  to  the  com- 
pany, a leaflet  is  sent  which  gives  rules  and  an 
entry-blank.  A good  many  photographers  have 
“cleancd-up'’  in  these  monthly  competitions. 

Now  and  then,  different  manufacturers  and 
magazines,  who  do  not  ordinarily  do  so,  offer 
prizes  for  photographs.  At  every  opportunity, 
the  press-photographer  should  enter  his  prints, 
for  if  they  win  a prize,  he  has  the  advantage  of  a 
larger  remuneration  as  well  as  a “boosted” 
prestige  among  editors  and  publishers. 

( To  he  continued.) 


Photography  and  Finance 

SIGISMUND  BLUMANN 


r is  logical  to  assume  that  the 
condition  of  business  in  general 
has  also  affected  Photography, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  made  t(j  serve 
as  a commercial  ])roposition.  By 
commercial,  we  mean  the  ultra-fadilist  who 
wears  a flowing  tie  and  wavy  hair,  the  studio- 
man  with  a fifty-thousand-dollar  investment 
in  furniture  and  garnishments,  and  the  house-to- 
house  brother  witli  a 4 x a outfit  who  ekes  out 
his  lix'ing  like  the  rest. 

AVliat  tins  condition  is,  its  causes,  and  the 
immediate  ])rospects,  should  interest  all  of  the 
fraternity  irresi)ecti\e  of  their  status,  self- 
determined  or  otherwise,  and  their  means. 

To  speak  bluntly,  general  business  has  been 
wretched  and  is  wretched.  It  is  on  the  ujiward 
way  and  will  be  better  within  the  coming  six 
months.  Pliotogra])liy  has  suffered  some;  but 
is  going  to  ]>ass  through  its  darkest  perioil  for 
the  next  i|uarter-year.  The  men  who  have 
lost  much  money  are  going  to  ilo  their  closest 
s]K*nding  and  greatest  saving  when  profits  once 
more  begin  to  accrue.  It  is  ])sychologically 
true  tliat  great  losses  make  num  extraA’agant, 
in  a sort  of  hysterical  way,  whereas  a recovery 
from  imminence  to  disaster  leaves  them  tlirice 
wary  an<l  ('coiiomical. 

Wliile  affairs  were  at  their  worst,  and  con- 
cerns were  tx-etering  on  the  edge  of  ruin,  creditors 
who  were  themseb'cs  in  a ])reearious  ])osition 
were  slow  to  overthrow  that  di-licate  balance 
by  making  demands  or  foreclosing.  When 


evidence  of  possible  jxrofits  is  established, 
collections  will  be  enforced.  The  banker  will 
become  insistent,  the  manufacturer  will  have 
to  jiass  the  demand  along  to  the  wholesaler  and 
joblier,  and  he  to  the  retailer.  There  will  be  a 
cleaning  uj)  of  liooks  and  money  will  move 
jiretty  much  only  in  jirescribed  channels.  In  a 
word,  there  will  be  little  coin  to  spend  in  having 
one's  photographs  made. 

The  successful  jjliotographer  who  has  hus- 
Ixanded  his  resources,  and  isfinancially  intrenched, 
will  survive  as  of  the  fittest,  and  that  survival 
shall  see  his  averages  maintained.  The  fly-by- 
iiiglit,  irresponsible  fellows  will  be  wiped  out. 
Also  the  specially  gifted  and  able  will  survive 
on  their  merits,  since  those  who  love  a good 
jihotograjxh  sufficient  1>'  to  spenil  money  on  it, 
in  such  troublous  times,  may  be  counted  as 
knowing  what  is  good  in  that  field.  And  the 
hard  workers,  with  definite  purposes  and  firm 
resolves,  shall  continue  and  eventually  thrive. 

.\dversity  ever  had  its  compensations.  A 
world-wide  reorganisation  is  taking  place  in 
business,  in  methods,  in  character  and  in  the 
essentials  of  all  of  these.  The  trend  is  upward. 

If  the  facts  convey  any  message,  it  is  "Work 
harder;  do  better  work;  systematise  more 
carefully;  serve  as  you  never  served  before; 
spend  wisely.”  When  the  gale  blows,  shorten 
sails;  watch  your  tiller;  caulk  your  leaks,  and 
you  will  not  only  outride  the  storm,  but  find 
in  the  succeeding  calm  that  you  have  traveled 
far  and  can  choose  your  harlior. 
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FIGURE  1 


Landscape  Possibilities  Without  Foliage 

PHIL  M.  RILEY 


S’F( )RTl  NATELY,  many  cainer- 
ists  seem  to  have  tlie  mistaken 
notion  that  good  landsea])e-\'ie\vs 
are  to  1m'  made  only  when  the 
trees  are  in  full  foliage  or  else 
when  snow  covers  the  ground.  Granted  that 
the  landsca])e  loses  much  of  its  charm  at  other 
times,  yet.  the  camerist  of  discerning  eye  who 
understands  the  jirinciples  of  art-composition 
can  find  much  which  is  worth  j)hotogra]diing 
even  during  the  dreariest  months  of  the  year — 
Xovemher.  March  and  Ajiril. 

'I’hrougli  the  lens,  the  eye  of  the  camera. — 
which  secs  nature  only  in  monochrome,- late 
autumn  after  the  leaves  have  fallen  hut  before 
the  snow  has  come,  and  early  sjiring  after  the 
snow  has  gone  hut  before  the  new  leaves  ha\’c 
hurst  forth,  look  much  alike,  d'hcy  are  the 
seasons  of  meager  subject-material  for  ontdoor- 
photogra])hy.  d'hat  eamerists  do  not  find 
more  opportmdtics  for  [lieture-making  during 
the  drab  months  of  the  vear.  is  due  to  the  fact 


that  they  fail  to  vary  their  stainlards  of  snbject- 
seleetion  in  aecordanei'  with  th(“  altered  con- 
ditions. for  jihotography  is  truly  a throughont- 
the-year  jiastime  with  an  outdoor  incentive. 

There  are  certain  interesting  <lifferenees  be- 


tween landscapes  with  and  without  foliage 
which  are  worthy  of  study.  Whereas  foliage 
lends  to  most  outdoor-scenes  the  beaut>'  of 
contrasting  masses  of  light  and  shadow,  which 
in  themsehes  often  ])raetically  make  a picture, 
the  complete  absence  of  foliagi'  makes  necessary 
a good  coiniiosition  in  line  rathei-  than  in  arrange- 
ment of  masses  or  accurate  rendering  of  tone- 
\'alues.  Of  course,  shadows  are  still  present, 
l)ut  like  the  objects  easting  them,  th(>y  a|)])ear, 
for  the  most  part,  as  lines  rather  than  masses. 
One  has  only  the  strneinre.  not  the  trappings, 
so  that  the  sub jeet-mati’rial  must  in  itself  be 
beautiful,  or  at  least  of  interesting  outline, 
and  well  arranged  in  the  jiiet ure-s|)aee.  d'hus 
l)hotogra])hy,  after  the  leaves  ha\e  fallen, 
becomes,  jicrhajis,  more  than  at  an>'  other  lime 
a study  in  selection  and  viewpoint.  ,\nd  it  is 
amazing  how  much  one  finds  worth  jiholo- 
graphing.  and  how  subject-material  of  ordi- 
narily minor  im])oiianee  comes  into  prominence 
and  even  becoiiK's  the  principal  motive  of  the 
pii’lnre.  'I'ree-forms  against  a striking  sk>’, 
for  exani])le,  are  mnisnall\'  ])ietures(|iie  when 
their  branches  are  bare.  .\t  such  limes,  too, 
because  of  the  abseiK-e  of  foliage  on  trees  and 
vines,  the  lines  of  walls,  fences,  roails  and  the 
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banks  of  streams  are  defined  with  exce])tional 
clearness,  often  leading  np  to  views  of  houses 
through  the  trees  which  are  impossible  in  snmmcr. 

In  the  late  sj)ring.  summer  and  early  autumn 
the  amateur  photographer  is  often  led  astray 
by  the  lure  of  color.  AVhat,  as  seen  in  nature 
l)y  the  human  eye,  is  a remarkably  beautiful 
landscape  often  becomes  commonplace  or  even 
wholly  uninteresting  in  the  monochrome  of 
the  photographic  print.  After  the  leaves  have 
fallen  and  frosts  have  faded  most  growing 
things,  color  is  absent  to  a considerable  degree. 


live  film  time  to  record.  As  a ride,  the  most 
jileasing  mist-effects  are  obtained  without  a 
color-filter;  lint  should  there  be  far  too  much 
mist,  a filter  will  aj)])arcntly  clear  u])  the  weather 
considerably.  It  seems  a strange  use  for  the 
device;  but  the  reader  may,  ])erha])s,  have 
noticed  in  a j)hotograi)h  its  use  brings  into 
view  a range  of  distant  mountains  shrouded 
in  blue  haze;  the  jjrinciple  is  exactly  the  same 
in  both  instances. 

In  tlie  absence  of  foliage,  tree-shadows  come 
into  greater  prominence  because  of  the  more 
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so  that  mouochrome-])h(itographs  arc  more 
nearly  true  to  nature  than  when  foliage  is 
lireseut  ami  lends  life  and  color. 

^^arm  days  ami  frosty  nights,  earl\‘  ami  late 
in  the  year,  cause  mist\-  mornings  when  fore- 
grounds are  jiromiuent.  distant  backgrounds 
dim  in  haze,  and  beautiful  effects  of  slanting 
sun-rays  through  the  trees  are  of  common 
occurrence.  d’liis  mist  is  ver\'  beautiful  in  a 
])hotogra])li  unless  there  is  too  much  of  it;  Just 
a suggestion  is  sufficient.  HIne  in  a])]iearance, 
a light  color-filter  counteracts  its  effect  upon 
the  film  to  a certain  degree.  It  holds  back  the 
strong  bine  and  violet  rays  of  light,  atfonling 
the  colors  which  act  more  weakly  on  the  sensi- 


intricate  decorative  patterns  whieh  they  trace 
u])on  the  ground.  Occasionally  these  shadows, 
contrasted  with  areas  in  sunlight,  fnriiish  wortliy 
motives  for  a jiicturc.  More  frci|uently.  thc\- 
si-rve  to  divcrsif\-  otherwise  uninteresting  ex- 
Iianscs  of  foreground,  always  jirovideil  that  they 
lead  the  eye's  toward  rather  than  awa\'  from  the 
princi])id  object.  .Vs  this  object,  is  nsnally  siln- 
ated  in  the  middle  distance  where  it  is  well 
lighted,  the  very  fact  that  the  forcgronml  is 
somewhat  in  shadow  makes  the  lighter  |irineipal 
object  more  prominent  as  it  should  be.  Shadows 
are  also  nsefni  to  throw  objects  into  relief  and  to 
disclose  t heir  forms.  Could  t here  be  a bet  I er  w ay 
to  show  the  nicely  roimdeil  camber  of  a road  or 
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its  rutty  condition  than  by  tlie  shadows  of 
straight  tree-trunks  across  it? 

Sliadows  may  serve  to  oi^literatc  fletail  tliat 
is  not  wanted,  just  as  sunshine  serves  to  make 
important  objects  more  prominent.  Both,  used 
judiciously,  are  important  aids  to  artistic  com- 
position. However,  no  matter  liow  subordinate 
it  is  desired  to  make  a sliadow,  a certain  amount 
of  detail  is  to  be  advised,  for  it  gives  texture  and 
transparency  to  the  shadow  anil  eni])hasises  the 
adjacent  sunlit  areas  as  well.  The  effect  of  sun- 
shine pervades  most  successful  outdoor-pictures 
and  it  is  suggested  in  the  print,  not  l)y  black 
areas  beside  areas  of  white  paj)er;  but  rather  by 
adjacent  sunlight  and  shadow-areas,  in  both  of 
which  there  is  plenty  of  detail. 

In  early  spring  and  late  autumn,  effects  of  sun- 
light and  shadow  arc  photographed  more  easily 
than  in  summer  because  the  contrast  between 
them  is  less  harsh,  due  to  a lower  and  yellower 
sun.  Carrying  this  point  a step  farther,  the  con- 
trast is  even  less,  early  and  late  in  the  day. 
Longer  and  more  fantastic  during  these  hours, 
the  shadows  are  accompanied  frequently  by  that 
mist  characteristic  of  the  season,  which  lends  an 
illusive  mystery  and  j)oetic  charm  to  the  scene. 

Avoiding  great  contrast  j)revents  undesirable 
spottiness  of  the  ])rint  as  well,  and  this  is  an  im- 
portant and  difficult  proldem  in  sniishine-and- 
shadow  effects  during  midsummer.  However, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  heavv  shadows,  when 
foliage  is  not  a factor,  the  photogra])hic  prolilem 
is  easier  during  si)ring  and  autumn  mornings  and 
afternoons  when  the  correct  exijosnres  for  botli 
extremes  are  more  nearly  alike  and  justice  can 
be  done  every  part  of  the  view.  Whatever  the 
hour  of  the  day,  the  amount  of  shadow-detail 
recorded  in  a photograph  is  deiiendent  upon  the 
duration  of  the  cx])osnre.  and  the  aim  should  be 
to  record  in  the  i)hotograph  exactly  what  the  eyes 
see  in  looking  at  the  view  as  a whole;  but  with 
particular  reference  to  the  object  of  chief  interest. 


Exposures  must  be  about  double  those  for  the 
same  subjects  in  June.  In  bright  sunlight  an 
average  laniLscape  with  light  foreground  recpiires 
about  l/'J.)  second  with  stop  U.S.  4 in  the  lens, 
between  11  .v.m.  and  1 p.m.;  a landscape  with 
medium  foreground,  l/KI  second,  or  with  heavy 
foreground,  1/.5  second.  W'ith  the  sun  shining 
throught  light  clouds,  these  ex])osnres  must  be 
doubled,  or,  with  diffused  light.  f(uadrupled. 
Between  9 and  10  A.ii.  and  i and  9 p.m.  they 
nihst  be  doubled  even  with  a bright  sun.  Slow 
exijosurcs  are  likely  to  be  called  for,  esjiecially 
with  a color-filter,  and  a tri])od  is  a wise  i)reeau- 
tion.  Movement  of  the  trees  caused  by  wind 
must  also  be  watched  for.  When  photographing 
against  the  light,  make  the  exposure  three  times 
that  which  would  be  given  for  a similar  view 
lighted  from  behind  and  somewhat  to  one  side. 
AVorking  against  the  light  is  productive  of  very 
charming  compositions  in  which  shadows  lead 
directly  to  the  objects  which  cause  them  and 
which  should  then  be  the  objects  of  chief  interest 
or  closely  associated  with  them  in  the  comjjosi- 
tion.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  include  the 
image  of  the  sun  in  the  view,  as  halation  or  fog 
may  result;  and,  if  its  image  is  very  nearly  in  the 
view,  take  the  j)recaution  to  shade  the  lens 
slightly  with  a hat  or  other  conveinent  shield  to 
prevent  any  possible  reflection  of  direct  snu- 
rays  into  the  camera  by  the  lens  itself  or  metal 
])arts  on  the  camera. 

[It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  there  is  an  in- 
creasing tendency  among  amateur  and  jn-ofes- 
sional  ])hotograi)hers  to  consider  ])hotogra])hy  a 
throughout-the-year  ])astinie  or  Imsiness.  Modern 
lenses,  cameras,  jdates  and  films  make  it  possible 
to  obtain  excellent  jiictnres  in  every  month  of  the 
year.  No  longer  is  it  necessary  to  “give  up" 
])icture-making  during  the  winter-months  be- 
cause of  poor  light  and  weather-conditions. 
Photography  is  a sjilendid  avocation  every  da.v 
in  the  yi'ar  and  should  be  so  valued.  Editor.J 
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With  Snowshoes  and  Camera  in  the  Canadian  Rockies 

DAN  McCOWAN 


the  Canadian  Rockies  are 
tioned,  one  just  naturally  and 
nee  thinks  of  Banff  and  Lake 
se.  Few  summer-resorts  there 
idiose  scenic  beauties  have  been 
more  widely  extolled.  The  charm  of  these 
western  uplands  is  familiar  to  many  thousands 
of  Americans;  even  if  they  have  not,  yet,  heeded 
the  call  and  made  a midsummer-pilgrimage  to 
this  mountain  Mecca.  The  eloquent  appeal  of 
the  railroad-folder  and  the  “flicker  of  the  silver- 
screen’’  have  lieckoned  and  lured  the  summer- 
tourist  from  the  farthest  eiuls  of  the  earth  and 
from  the  uttermost  isles  of  the  seven  seas.  Al- 
most every  one  of  tliese  “tripjiers’’  would  like  to 
be  “stoj)])ers'’  that  they  miglit  see  this  liighland- 
coimtry  when  the  winter  is  here.  They  say,  “It 
must  be  very  beautiful  tlien;  will  you  please  tell 
us  wliat  it  is  likeP"  Little  atteution  lias  lieeu 
jiaid  to  this  oft-rejieated  request;  and  so,  there  is 
rather  a vague  coucejition  of  conditions  ]irevail- 
ing  at  this  liigh  altitude  in  other  tlian  the  so- 
called  “tourist  season.’’ 

A little  Hurry  of  snow  came  drifting  down 
to-day  from  the  Borealis  country  and  set  me  to 
thinking  about  moccasins  and  mitts.  Also  I 
remembered  that  a hidden  snag  had  made  a 
ragged  tear  in  one  of  my  snowshoes  last  spring 
and  that  it  had  not  yet  been  mended.  You 


know,  perhaps,  that  a snowshoe  is  not  really  a 
shoe  at  all.  It  is  made  of  webbed  gut  stretched 
tightly  on  a wooden  frame  and  in  shape  some- 
what resembles  an  exaggerated  tennis-racquet. 
If  winter-negatives  are  to  be  made,  a pair  of 
snowshoes  are  as  indispensable  to  the  camerist  in 
the  Rockies  as  they  are  apparently  to  the  leading 
man  in  any  Mounted  Police  Motion-Picture 
Play  or  tale  of  the  Northwest. 

To-night  as  I sit  by  a crackling  wood-fire  weav- 
ing wet  moose-sinew  into  the  rents  in  my  w'ebbed 
shoes,  I hear  that  sibilant  symphony  which  the 
North  Wind  plays  as  it  sweeps  through  the  pine 
tree-to])S.  In  a lull,  there  comes  to  me  the  honk 
of  a gray  goose  winging  his  belated  flight  to  the 
far  marshes  in  a distant  southern  country.  There 
is  a rumliling  and  a grumbling  in  the  chimney- 
top  and  the  smoke  seems  loath  to  leave  the 
hearth.  Now  and  again,  an  acrid  wisp  drifts  out 
and  brings  a moistness  to  the  eye.  Maybe  it  was 
the  smoke,  maybe  the  mood.  When  the  blazing 
logs  have  turned  to  glowing  embers  my  wea^■ing 
is  at  an  end  and  even  my  pipe  is  forgotten.  For 
in  those  embers  I have  bright  visions  of  that 
super!)  next  winter  snow-scene  which  always  lies 
in  the  Kingdom  around  the  corner.  From  it, 
there  is  to  be  made  a negative  of  rare  beauty  and 
a resultant  jirint  which  shall  be  without  a peer. 

To  the  jfliotographcr  who  is  in  love  with  his 


work,  hope  is  in  truth  a lover's  staff.  It  is  the 
motive  hehiiid  the  shutter-click;  and  it  enters  into 
every  formula  necessary  to  the  production  of  a 
photogra])hic  ])rint.  It  is  the  hope  that  we  shall, 
in  time,  do  hotter  work  so  that  others  may  share 
with  us  the  pleasure  that  comes  from  a task  well 
done  or  a ])icture  well  made. 

Winter  iu  the  Rockies  is  not  so  Arctic  as  one 
might  imagine.  There  arc  no  blizzards,  and  day- 
temperatures  are  moderate  at  this  latitude. 
iVIost  of  the  winter-months  are  ideal  for  the  ar- 
dent camerist.  There  are  bright,  crisp  smishiny 
days;  intensely  blue  skies  with  an  occasional 


for  driving  or  for  show;  but  a suit  of  Mackinaw 
cloth  is  very  much  more  serviceable,  besides  being 
inexpensive.  For  a Canadian  winter,  good 
(|uality  underwear  is  very  necessary.  There 
should  be  moccasins  and  woolen  socks  for  the 
feet;  the  hands  iu  mitts,  because  fingers  like  to 
be  sociable  in  cold  weather,  and  gloves  are  not 
much  good.  A knitted  toque  for  head  and  ears 
comj)letes  the  outfit.  With  such  equipment,  one 
can  fare  forth  in  any  normal  weather. 

A few  suggestions  for  the  guidance  of  any 
reader  who  refuses  to  acknowledge  a dull  season 
and  who  keeps  his  or  her  camera  out  of  hiberna- 
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flock  of  friendly,  fleecy  clomls  balloouiug  over 
the  hills  from  the  far-off  Pacific.  The  snow  is 
dry  and  |)owdery;  the  air  is  like  cham])ague;  no 
sloppy,  raiii\’  midwinter  thaws  to  daiu])en  your 
furs  or  your  enthusiasm  for  picture-making.  It 
is  goofl  to  be  ali\e  and  out-of-doors  iu  such  a 
climate.  e\-en  if  there  were  uo  great  possessions 
for  your  negative-album  at  each  and  every  turn 
in  the  trail. 

The  obtaining  of  good  winter-negatives  is  not 
attcudeil  by  those  pmatious  and  discomforts 
which  the  warm-weather  worker  might  imagine, 
lie  can  at  this  seasoti  gi\c  more  attention  to  com- 
position and  design  in  the  |)lanning  of  his  ])icture. 
There  is  but  little  color  to  di\'ert  and  distract  Ids 
\ision.  Neither  is  it  necessary  for  him  to  be 
clothed  like  an  Eskimo  la'fore  he  can  \'eiilurc  out 
doors  in  searcdi  of  new  subjects.  Furs  are  good 


tioii  all  M inter  are  given  here  freely  and  gladly. 
A wooden  tripod  is  pi’eferable  to  a metal  one  in 
winter.  It  does  not  become  jammed  when  a 
little  wet  snow  gets  into  it.  A metal  one  is  hard 
to  handle  in  zero-weather.  If  you  are  making 
exj)osures  near  the  house,  be  careful  that  your 
lens  iloes  not  become  “steamed.”  Taking  it  out 
in  the  cold  and  entering  the  warm  house  sud- 
flenly,  will  cause  moisture  to  form  on  it.  Put 
the  camera  outside,  in  the  hallway  or  entry-way, 
for  a little  while  and  it  will  disajjpear.  (I  mean 
the  moisture,  not  the  camera.)  In  working 
M ith  a roll-film  camera  in  winter,  I never  wind 
the  film  until  the  exposure- or  negative-number 
comes  exactly  iu  the  middle  of  the  small  opening 
in  the  camera -ba(d-;.  In  the  interval,  between 
ex])osures,  a camera  is  often  subjected  to  ex- 
tremes of  tem])erature,  more  so  in  winter  than 
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in  any  other  season.  This  condition  causes  a 
film  to  lose  tension  hetween  sj)ools.  So  that  I 
make  it  a ])ractice  to  wiml  oidy  until  the  expo- 
snre-mmiher  comes  to  the  edge  of  the  oiiening, 
and  then,  when  making  the  next  picture,  I give 
the  si)o(»l  a (|uarter  turn  just  before  cxj)osing  the 
film.  I have  found  this  to  be  worth  while,  espe- 
cially if  there  is  an  a])preciable  interval  between 
exi>osnres. 

An  Eastman  sky-filter  is  a very  nseftd  little 
accessory  to  carry  in  the  filter-jxjuch.  It  was 
made  to  catch  elusive  cloiuls;  but  it  can  be  ])nt 
to  other  uses  successfully.  Fit  it  on  to  the 
lens  upside  down  and  yon  will  get  excellent 
gradation  in  a bank  of  snow  in  the  fort'gronnd  of 
yonr  ])ictnre.  It  ma>'  be  well  to  state  that  it 
is  \alnable  when  ])hotographing  a can>on 
or  a city-stro'ct.  There,  yon  will  often  be  in 
an  ex|)osnre-<|nandar\’,  due  to  one  side  of  the 
])ictnre  being  H(»odc(l  with  brilliant  sunshine 
and  the  other  in  ileej)  shadow.  d'he  sky- 
liltcr  used  sideways  may  hel])  yon  out. 

i\ly  first  camera  was  one  of  those  Magazine 
I’latc-Hox  things.  One  turned  an  indicator 
at  the  siile  and  a ])late  was  sn])])osed  to  fall 
down  into  the  bottom  of  the  box.  After  a while, 
my  hearing  became  so  acute  that  I could  actu- 
ally tell  whether  four  j)lates  or  five  ])lates  had 
fallen  sinndtaiicon.six'. 

d'his  ‘‘contraption”  I soon  jiarted  with  to 
become  lh(‘  |)rond  owner  of  a.  d .V  Eastman 
Kodak  lEH.  lens,  brilliant  view-finder  and  all 


the  rest  of  it.  It  was.  anil  is,  a first-class  view- 
camera — on  a clear,  sunshiny  day,  between 
ten  A.M.  and  four  p.m.  Many  of  my  best 
negatives  of  winter-pictures  have  been  made 
with  this  old  companion  of  ten  years. 

My  pet  camera  is  a No.  3 Kodak  fitted  with 
an  anastigmat  lens  made  by  Taylor,  Taylor 
and  Hobson,  and  better  known  as  a “Cooke.” 
It  works  in  a iJansch  and  Lomb  compound 
shutter  and  makes  negative  x 43<4  pictures. 
Being  a very  light  compact  camera,  with  a 
shutter  that  seldom  if  ever  gets  out  of  order, 
it  is  most  suitable  for  winter-work.  This  size 
of  negative  is  splendid  for  enlarging  and  also 
gives  good  lantern-slides. 

IMy  wiider-negatives  are  always  developed 
in  a tray.  The  best  developer  I find  is  IMetol 
H^drokinone.  Enlargements  or  contact  prints 
should  always  be  made  on  white  stock  paper. 
I have  seim  prints  of  snow-scenes  made  on  cream 
stock  and  toned  sejiia,  in  a I’hoto-Arf  store, 
d'hey  were  very  mute,  indeed.  If  you  ever  come 
to  this  pictnreland  in  winter  don't  forget  to 
bring  a good  honest  ex])osnre-meter  with  yon. 
'J'he  light  is  a ])crj)etnal  ])roblem  in  any  season, 
u])  here  on  the  Hoof  of  the  Continent. 

.V  crystal-clear  creek  runs  briskly  by  my 
dwclling-])lace.  Forty  Mile  Creek  is  the  plain 
name  given  to  this  busy  brook.  Jack  Frost 
tries  hard  to  strangle  it,  but  he  never  succeeds. 
I have  never  yet  attempted  to  follow  its  entire 
course  of  two  score  miles  in  the  wiider-time. 


Judging  from  the  short  section  wliich  I have  pros- 
pected, there  must  he  at  least  forty  pictures  to  the 
mile  oil  the  banks  of  this  mountain-stream. 
Once.  I fell  into  it  while  iiicture-hunting.  It 
happened  on  a lovely  bright  sunny  day.  The 
thermometer  stood  at  twenty  below  zero.  Was 
I wet?  So  long  as  I stayed  in  the  creek,  I was. 
On  emerging,  I became  at  once  exceedingly 
brittle.  The  Kodak  was  iiistaiitaiieously  thrown 
into  a snow-bank  when  the  ice  gave  way.  I 
tried  for  the  picture  which  I had  come  to  get. 
but  the  trees  and  the  hills  and  everything 
seemed  to  be  unnaturally  stiff.  You  cannot 
“shimmy,"  and  make  jiictures  at  one  and  the 
.same  time — not  successfully. 

The  first  three  mouths  of  the  year  are  good 
for  real  winter-studies,  when  the  spruce  and 
the  pine  are  smothered  in  snow  and  the  fir- 
woods  are  a fair,\land.  To  ])artici])ate  then 
in  a snowshoe  “tramp"  through  the  forest 
with  a couple  of  congenial  wilderness  folks 
is  indeed  a recreation  and  a very  great  delight. 
These  ancient  woods  are  inijiressively  quiet 
and  solemnly  still  in  the  depth  of  winter.  Occa- 
sionally, you  may  hear  the  ta])-tap-tap  of  a 
busy  wood])ecker.  Two  coyotes  howling  and 
yapping  sound  like  two  hundred.  At  times, 
the  sharp  crack  of  a frost-si)lit  tree-toj)  echoes 
through  the  woods.  When  these  sounds  have 
ceased  and  all  is  still  and  (|uiet  again,  you  real- 
ise that  there  can  be  sublime  silence  in  a soli- 
tary place. 

There  are  no  "Sa\c  the  Forest"  signboards 
when  the  snow  lies  ileej).  .V  suowshoe-tram]) 
witlnmt  a camj)-fire  at  the  “turning-home 
point"  would  not  be  comi)lete.  So  we  find  a 
sheltered  spot  for  our  fire  of  brush  and  logs; 
and.  soon,  a roaring  blaze  is  radiating  mellow 
heat  right  down  into  the  ])rimitive  w(jod- 
dweller  you  iliscover  yourself  to  be.  Hot  coffee 
has  a tang  and  a flavor  that  is  to  be  found 
nowhere  else,  excc])!  ])crha])S  in  a ])ercolator- 
advertisement.  Bacon-stri])s  skewered  and 
toasted  on  the  end  of  an  indixidual  twig  have 
an  odor  and  a sa\'or  that  will  be  remembered 


long  after  the  snows  of  yesteryear  are  melted 
and  gone  for  ever.  It  is  an  unforgettable  morsel. 

At  Take  Louise,  there  is  a season  of  the  year 
missing.  Winter  lingers  in  the  la])  of  S])riug 
so  long  that  there  is  no  S])ring.  The  altitude  of 
this  Al])ine  Lake  is  six  thousand  feet  above 
sea-level.  Nature  has  had  to  sjiecd  iij)  the 
growth  of  vegetation  here.  Flowers  bloom 
among  the  melting  snows  and  trees  burst  out 
ill  bud  and  leaf  almost  overnight.  The  average 
snowfall  on  flic  level  is  seven  feet — jirovided  that 
you  can  find  any  that  is  level.  Huge  snow 
“ muslirooms"  grow  on  each  ami  every  trcc- 
stuiiij).  Shake  a tele])houe-j)ole  and  you  will 
iinderstaud  what  iirecijiitation  really  is  chemi- 
cally and  otherwise. 

Oil  a busy  city-street,  snow  is  a nuisance. 
U])  here  on  this  Aliiland  it  is  a iiiagiiiticciicc. 
When  last  I saw  this  lofty  cathedral  couiitiw’ 
about  Lake  I>oiiise,  it  was  under  the  flood  light 
of  a full  moon  in  the  middle  of  winter.  The  sky 
was  dapjilcd  with  soft,  little  clouds.  Every  twig 
ami  branch  was  bending  under  a mass  of  fresh 
fallen  snow.  The  highlights  ami  shadows  were 
chitfony  soft,  the  contrasts  altogether  lovely. 

"Here'  is  continual  worshi]);  Nature  here," 

“In  the  tranqiiillit>'  that  Thou  dost  love," 
"Enjoys  Thy  jireseiice." 

J'hc  ])urity,  the  "bigness"  of  everything,  the 
sense  of  the  "as  it  was  in  the  begimiiiig"  o\'cr- 
jiowers  the  beholder.  To  lie  in  this  great  am|)hi- 
thcatcr,  to  view  the  splendor  of  the  mighty  snow- 
clad  scutincls,  kcc])iiig  eternal  watch  ami  ward 
over  forest-filled  valleys  and  iieaccfiil  little  lakes, 
now  slcc|)ing  i|iiietly  under  their  cox'criiig  of 
)'irgiii  white  is  a wonderful  ex])ericnce. 

Sight  begets  Insight;  and  so,  with  a knowledge 
of  beauty,  there  come  huinility  and  a great 
reverence'  for  the  work  of  "lliiii  who  hath  meas- 
ured the  waters  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  and 
meted  mil  IIea\’cn  with  the  s])an.  and  compre- 
hended the  dust  of  the  eartli  in  a measure,  and 
weighed  the  mountains  in  scales  and  the  hills  in  a 
balance." 


Preparing  Light-Sensitive  Photographic  Fabrics 

Part  IV 

CHAS.  E.  MULLIN 

(AH  rights  reserved  ly  tiie  author) 


HE  preparation  of  liglit-sensitive 
fabrics  follows  the  same  rules  as 
given  for  the  preparation  of  ])hoto- 
gra])hic  papers  in  the  previous  issues 
of  this  magazine. 

A closely  wt)ven  fabric  is  best  used,  such  as 
fine  muslin,  lawn,  long  cloth,  natural  silk  free  of 
dyes  and  weighting,  or  satin.  It  sluudd  be 
\\ashed  gently  and  dried  on  a stretcher  before 
•sensitising.  It  is  also  well  to  dry  the  cloth  on  a 
stretcher  after  the  various  operaticms  of  sensitis- 
ing so  as  to  ])revent  unecpial  shrinkage. 

Many  of  the  fornndas  given  in  Parts  1,  2 and 
3 may  be  apjjlied  very  advantageously  to  fabrics, 
as  well  as  to  ])aper.  The  chlorides  and  bromides 
work  particularly  well  on  fabrics,  also  the  blue- 
print formulas.  In  working  with  cotton-mate- 
rials. particidar  care  should  be  used  to  wash  out 
all  traces  of  acids,  and  with  silk,  all  traces  of 
chlorides,  etc.,  before  finally  drying,  as  they  will 
cause  a raj)id  deterioration  of  the  fabric  if  al- 
lowed to  remain. 

Formula  No.  50  for  the  preparation  of  a sensi- 
tive chloride  is  especially  adapted  to  fabrics. 

Fokmul.v  No.  50 

A 


(bun  arable 

Sodium  chloride . 
Water 


d.()5  grams 
.07  grams 

1 1,3. 30  c.  centimeters 


itrale 10  gm. 

80  cc. 


tVater 

Float  the  fabric  first  in  "A 


then 


y, 

‘B." 

particidarl 
i desired. 


sensitise  by  brushing  or  floating  oi 
Fornndas  No.  51  and  5*2  ar 
adapted  to  silks,  where  a chloride 

Fokmul.\  No.  51 
A 

Arrowroot 1 gm. 

t gm. 


Sodium  cliloi 
;\cetic  acid  . 
Water 


CO. 


1 )issolve 
Ihenad.llh 
B 

'I’auuiu  . 
Water  . 


arrow 
in  th( 


100  cc. 

•oot  in  00  cc.  hot  water 
rest  of  the  water  and  acid 


1 g'ln. 


Filtc 

C 


‘B"  before  using. 


Silver  nitrate . 
Nitric  acid  . . . 
Water 


1*2  gm. 
20  ilrops 
100  cc. 


Stee])  in  "A,”  then  enter  into  “B”  before  dry- 
ing, and  upon  removal  dry.  After  drying  sensi- 
tise in  “C.”  This  formula  may  be  rendered  more 
.sensitive  by  increasing  the  silver  nitrate  in  “C” 
to  50  grams,  or  by  giving  a second  coating  of  “C” 
after  the  first  has  dried. 

Formul.v  No.  52 


A 

Iceland  moss 5 gm. 

,\mmonium  chloride 10  gm. 

Water (100  cc. 


Dissolve  the  moss  in  hot  water,  strain  and  add 
the  ammonium  chloride. 


B 

Silver  nitrate 30  gm. 

Citric  acid 8 gm. 

Water 100  cc. 


Fh^at  silk  for  10  minutes  on  “A,”  dry,  and 
warm  well  over  a gentle  heat.  Brush  with  “B” 
to  .sensitise. 

A method  of  olitaining  proofs  on  fabrics  over 
which  to  paint  is  given  in  Formula  No.  53. 

Formul.a.  No.  53 


Potassium  bichromate 15  gm. 

Gelatine 20  gm. 

tVater 100  cc. 


Dissolve  the  gelatine  in  water  by  gentle  heat, 
then  add  the  bichromate. 

B 

Clear  albumin 100  gm. 

Water 100  cc. 

Pota,ssium  iodide 2 gm. 

Pota.ssium  bromide 1 gm. 

Dissolve  the  albumin  in  cool  water  l>y  stirring 
strongly,  add  salts  dissolved  in  a little  water  and 
filter. 

C 

Silver  nitrate 10  gm. 

.Vcetic  acid 100  cc. 

Water 100  cc. 


Sjn-ead  "A"  on  the  cloth  while  warm  with  a 
glass  stirring-rod,  allow  to  dry,  then  apply  "B," 
dry  and  finally  sensitise  with  “C.”  Dry,  exj)o.se 
as  usual,  fix,  and  rin.se  well. 

F'ormida  No.  54  gives  very  good  results. 


A 


Fokmul.v  No.  54 


Gelatine 

Sodium  chloride 

Magnesium  lactate  . . . 


Water 


5 grains 
5 gr. 

5 gr. 

1 07,. 
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B 

Silver  nitrate 35  gr. 

Water 1 oz. 

C 

Citric  acid 3J/2  gi’- 

Sugar "23^  gr. 

Water 1 oz. 

D 

Borax (i  gr, 

(iold  chloride 1 10  gr. 

Water 1 oz. 

E 

Sodium  hyposulphite. 4B  gr. 

Water 1 oz. 

F 

Sodium  chloride 2-1-  gr. 

Water 1 oz. 

Soak  the  cloth  in  “.V"  for  3 mimite.s,  inaking 
sure  that  all  parts  of  the  material  are  in  contact 
with  the  solution.  Dry  and  sensitise  by  S(jakiug 
in  ‘‘IE’  for  3 minutes,  then  di])  in  “C"  for  1 
minute.  Dry  well  in  dark  and  print.  Tone  in 
“D.”  fix  in  “E.’"  wash  in  “E”  fcm  .5  minutes.  UTid 
then  in  water. 

The  following  formulas  may  be  used  to  advan- 
tage where  a blue  print  is  desired. 


Formula  Xr).  55 
A 

.\mmonium  ferrocyanide 5 grams 

Ammonium  ferricyanide 5 gm. 

Water 100  cc. 

B 

.\mmonium  ferricyanide 5 gm. 

Iron  citrate 10  gm. 

Water 100  cc. 

C 


Float  on  “A”  or  “B.”  dry  and  expose.  W'asli 
well,  then  float  on  “C.” 

The  following  is  another  l)lue  formula. 

Formula  Xo.  50 


A 

Gum  arable 4 gm. 

Ferric  chloride 10  gm. 

Oxalic  acid 5 gm. 

Water 100  cc. 

B 

I’otassium  ferrocyanide 20  gm. 

Water 100  cc. 

C 

Sidphuric  acid  (45°  Be.,'  5 cc. 

Water 100  cc. 


Sensitise  with  “A."  dry.  ])rint  and  develop  in 
“B.”  AVash  in  water,  then  in  “C”  and  finally 


wash  well  in  water. 

Blue  Print 

IhtRMULA  Xo.  57 
A 

Gum  arable 30  gm 

Water 100  cc. 

B 

I’Vrric  ammonium  citrate 50  gm. 

Water 100  cc. 

C 

Iron  jjerchloride  (45°  Be.  solution)  ...  50  cc. 

Water 100  cc. 

‘‘A."  "B"  and  are  not  light  sensitive  nnlil 
mixed.  Sensitise  willi  a mixture  of  30  ee. 

S ee.  “B.  " and  ■'>  ee.  “C."  After  din  ing,  print  and 


develoj)  in  F'ormiila  Xo.  .5(1  B.  wash  in  water, 
then  in  “D"  and  finally  wash  well  in  watei-. 

I) 
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Tartaric  acid 
Water 


10  gm. 
100  cc. 


Ilvdrochloric  acid 
Water 


3.5 

100 


The  following  are  more  sensitive  than  Formula 


No.  57. 

Formula  Xo.  58 

A 

Gum  arabic 170  gm. 

Water 000  cc. 

B 

Tartaric  aciil 40  gm. 

Water 100  ec. 

c 

Iron  perchloride  (4.5'’  Be.  solution) ....  20  cc. 

Water 120  cc. 

Pour  “A”  into  “B"  and  then  add  “C.”  This 
mixture  is  light  sensitive.  Alix  well  and  stand  in 
dark  for  24  hours.  Dilute  until  tlie  specific 
gravity  is  1.082. 


The  fabric  is  sensitised  in  the  mixture,  dried 
and  exposed.  Develop  in  Fonmda  No.  50  B, 
wash  in  water,  then  in  50  C,  and  finally  wash 
well  in  water. 

Another  l)lue  is  as  follows : 


Formula  No.  59 
A 

Gelatine 1 gm. 

Water 100  cc. 

B 

Ferric  ammonium  citrate 25  gm. 

Water 100  cc. 

C 

Potassium  ferricyanide 20  gm. 

Water 10(.)  cc. 

Bru.sh  the  fabric  well  with  “A.”  Prepare  the 
sensitising  solution  by  pouring  “B"  into  "C”  as 


required  for  u.se.  Tins  mixture  is  light  sensitive. 
Filter  before  using  to  remove  any  impurities. 


A somewhat  similar  result  is  obtained  by 
Formula  No.  00,  but  it  is  more  sensitive. 

Formula  Xo.  00 


A 

Citric  acid 25  gm. 

Water 100  cc. 

B 

Ferric  chloride 20  gm. 

Water 100  cc. 

C 

Ammonium  hydroxide 40  cc. 

Water 100  cc. 

D 

Potassium  ferricyanide 20  gm. 

Water 100  cc. 


Alix  as  required  for  use  l)y  adding  “A”  to  “B,” 
mix,  adfl  "C,”  mix,  and  finally  add  “D."  The 
mixture  is  light  sensitive.  Filter  before  using. 
Sensiti.se  by  brushing. 

For  a brown  print  n.se  F’ormnla  No.  61. 
Formul.v  Xh>.  01 


A 

Gelatine 0 gm. 

Ammonium  bichromate 20  gm. 

Water 100  cc. 

B 

Sulphuric  acid 1 cc. 

Water 1000  cc. 

c 

Parapheuylene  diamine 1 gm. 

Sodium  bisulphite 2 gm. 

Water 000  cc. 


Float  the  fabric  on  "A,”  dry,  print,  wash  in 
“B”  and  develop  in  “C,”  rinse  in  “B,”  then  in 
water  and  dry.  The  operation  is  then  completed. 


My  First  Photograph 

B.  F.  GANGLAND 

Number  Ten 


first  ])hotograph,  or  perhaps  it 
vould  be  more  accurate  to  say 
'Our  first  ])hotograplis,"  hjr  tliere 
ivcrc  eiglit  exjrosurcs  ou  our  first 
■oil  of  film  made  on  Sunday,  Au- 
gust 26,  181)4,  in  collaboration  with  my  brother 
James.  Previous  to  this  time,  it  had  never  oc- 
cui-red  to  me  that  I might  make  photogra])hs, 
Photograi)hy  to  me  meant  the  making  of  ])or- 
traits  in  a studio,  and  the  only  ])hotogra.])h.s  T 
was  familiar  with  were  those  in  the  family-album. 

It  happeneil  in  this  way.  Brother  James,  who 
is  a C'bieago  news])a.perma.n,  had  niiide  it  a ju’ac- 
tiee  for  years  to  come  to  Milwaukee  every  week 
to  s))en(i  Sunday  with  his  mother.  On  this  trij), 
he  brought  with  him  a i)hotogra])hic  outfit 
w liieh  he  had  just  ])ureliased.  IVhat  motive  im- 


pelled him  to  this  act,  I am  unable  to  say.  How- 
ever, his  doing  so  residted  in  making  both  of  ns 
camera-enthusiasts. 

The  outfit  consisted  of  a camera;  two  long, 
narrow,  jajiauned  tin-trays;  a folding  pocket 
darkroom-lani])  M'ith  a candle;  a long,  narrow 
Ijriutiug-frame,  a package  of  Solio  printing- 
])aper;  an  assortment  of  chemicals  for  developing 
and  fixing  the  film  and  toning  and  fixing  the 
])rints,  and,  last,  but  not  least,  a little  pamplilet 
of  instructions.  The  camera  was  known  as 
“Kombi" — a comihned  camera  and  grajrho.scope 
patented  in  the  entire  world  by  Alfred  C.  Kem- 
per,  Chicag(u  U.  S.  Patent  December  20,  1892, 
others  pending,  to  quote  the  words  engraved  on 
the  camera.  The  "Koml>i'’  was  a little  metal 
box  2 inches  long  l)y  Ij/J  inches  wide,  and  Ij/o 
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inches  higli.  It  used  roll-film,  each  roll  allowing 
eight  exi)0sures  each  one  inch  s((iiare. 

As  this  was  before  the  day  <>f  daylight-loading 
films,  it  was  necessary  to  have  a darkroom  to  fill 
the  camera.  The  man  who  sold  Jim  the  outfit 
filled  the  camera  for  him,  and  it  is  foi  tunate  that 
he  did  so.  for  I am  (|uite  sure  that  at  this  stage 
of  the  game  we  would  never  have  been  able  to 
get  the  film  into  the  camera  without  .spoiling  it. 
The  manner  of  i)utting  it  into  the  camera  was 
very  similar  to  the  i)rocedure  now  used  in  put- 
ting a daylight-loading  film  into  a j)resent-day 


wh.o  good-naturedly  consented  to  pose.  As  you 
see  in  the  aceompanyiug  illustration,  he  assumed 
a nonchalant  attituile,  arm  on  the  lil>rary-table 
and  ])en  in  hand.  We  had  moved  the  table  as 
close  to  th(>  window  as  ])ossible.  The  camera 
was  placed  on  a stack  of  books  on  the  o))posite 
side  of  the  tal)le  about  four  feet  away  and,  after 
many  cautions  to  Mr.  H.  not  to  move  and, 
telling  him,  in  acct)rdance  with  the  suggestion 
in  the  pamphlet  of  instructions,  to  “look  pleas- 
ant,” I j)ressed  the  string,  and  my  first  photo- 
graphic exposure  was  on!  The  shutter  was  left 


MY  FIRST  PHOTOGRAPH 

Kodak;  but  witli  the  Kombi  there  were  a uiimber 
of  little  rollers,  frame  and  other  things  to  take 
out  before  the  “loading"  was  com[)lete. 

The  camera  vas  not  ])rovided  with  a view- 
finder, and  the  only  tiling  to  do  was  to  iioint  the 
camera  at  the  (Jiject  wliich  it  was  desired  to 
photograpli  and  trust  to  luck  to  find  what  you 
wanted  on  the  film.  J'here  was  a shutter 
arrangement  which  permitted  time-exposures, 
and  a so-called  instantaneous  exjiosure  which.  I 
think,  was  ajijiroximatelv  one-tenth  of  a second. 

Jim  and  1 studied  the  iiamphlet  of  instructions 
faitlifully  and,  when  we  began  to  make  exposures, 
we  checked  every  move  b\-  the  book.  I was  the 
operator  and  Jim  hehl  the  liook.  and  if  I did  not 
do  tilings  just  as  the  instructions  had  it,  Jim 
stopped  me  and  jiut  me  right. 

.\s  our  idea  of  the  jirojier  use  of  a camera  was 
to  make  portraits,  we  made  ])ortraits,  and  our 
first  photograjihs  were  of  our  friends  and  family. 
Our  fir>t  “sitter"  was  Mr.  H..  a friend  of  Jim's, 
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open  twenty  seconds  by  the  watch;  then  the 
spring  was  pressed  again  to  close  the  sliulter  and 
the  first  act  was  o\er.  As  rajiidly  as  we  could 
find  subjects,  the  rc-mainiug  exjiosures  were  made. 

Then  with  what  patience  we  could  summon  up, 
we  waited  for  the  coming  of  the  night  to  develop 
the  film.  iMolher's  kitchen  was  selc'ded  as  our 
darkroom  and,  as  soon  as  it  began  to  grow  dark, 
we  started  to  i)re])are  the  room.  AA'e  drew  the 
shades  and  ]>inned  up  lilankets  o\er  them,  liolted 
the  doors  and  stopped  u])  the  keyliuh’s.  We 
were  exceedingly,  not  to  say  painfully,  careful 
tliat  not  the  slightest  trace  of  white  light  -should 
enter;  for  did  not  the  instnietions  say  that  white 
light  would  sjioil  the  film)'  .\fter  the  room  had 
been  darkenerl  to  our  satisfaction,  vc  mixed 
up  our  il('veloi)iiig-  and  fixing-baths.  'I'heii  we 
lighted  our  darkroom-light,  turned  out  the 
other  lights  and  jiroceeded  to  take  the  film  out  of 
the  camera.  J’his  we  had  some  dillienlty  in 
doing,  finding  it  hard  to  make  our  unaccustomeil 
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fingers  handle  tlie  little  j)arts  of  the  eainera  that 
had  to  he  removed  before  we  eoidd  get  the  film 
out.  We  finally  =iieceed('d.  Tlien,  holding  the 
wiggling,  eiirling  strip  of  film  hy  the  ends,  it  was 
run  through  a tray  of  water  to  take  the  curl  out. 
then  into  the  developer  and  rinsing-hath,  and, 
finally,  through  the  rixing-hath.  It  was  one  of 
those  hot,  humid  August  nights,  ami  I shall  never 
forget  how  close  it  got  in  that  kitehen,  how  al- 
most unhearahle  the  odors  of  the  film  and  the 
developing-ehemicals  togelher  with  the  smoke 
from  the  candle  in  the  ])oorly  venlilafcd  dark- 
room-lanfcrn.  hecame.  Nor  can  I forget  with 
what  desi)eration  I dug  ni\-  fingers  info  the  ends 
of  thaf  sli])pcry  strip  of  film  as  I [udled  it  hack  and 
forth  through  the  developing-  and  fixiug-haths, 
nor  how  tired  my  arms  and  hack  hecanu'. 

When  we  thought  the  fixing  was  com|)lete.  the 
film  was  placed  in  a tray  in  the  sink  to  he  washeil, 
the  doors  were  opened  and  we  went  out  into  the 
open  air.  How  good  it  felt  after  the  stifling 
kitchen!  But  we  could  not  stay  away  and  were 
Nooii  hack  exanuning  the  film  with  eager  interest. 


AVc  were  treiiK'ndously  pleased  to  find  that  most 
of  the  exposui  es  were  recognisable. 

According  to  instructions,  the  film  was  washed 
for  one  hour  and  then  hung  up  to  dry.  Here 
ended  the  second  act.  Having  to  get  hack  to 
work,  Jim  t(jok  the  next  train  for  Chicago,  and  I 
went  to  bed  to  dream  fearful  dreams  of  a lifetime 
sjK'ut  in  darkrooms  pulling  long  strips  of  slip- 
pery film  hack  and  forth  through  the  developing- 
aiid  fixing-trays.  The  hdlowing  morning,  I 
printed  the  strip  of  film  on  Solio,  toned  and  fixed 
the  prints  in  a comhined  toning-  and  fixing-hath, 
waslual  them  and  then  s(pieegeed  them  onto 
ferrotype-plates.  They  came  off  shining. 

Need  I say  that  I was  very  much  pleased  with 
our  work,  and  that  I immediately  sent  copies  to 
Jim  and  carried  others  al)out  with  me?  I made  a 
general  pest  of  myself,  showing  the  prints  and 
telling  how  I made  them.  In  the  light  of  knowl- 
edge acquircil  later,  I came  to  see  how  funny 
most  of  them  were;  hut  they  were  the  first,  and  I 
was  pleased  and  satisfied  with  them.  [For  ed- 
itorial comments  see  “Our  Illustrations”.] 
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right  kind  of  exj)erieiice,  in  any 
e of  work  or  hnsincss,  is  an  asset 
t to  he  ignored;  therefore,  tlie 
011(1  kind  will  he  an  appropriate 
liject  for  me  to  dwell  on  Iti  the 
following  paragraphs. 

The  experiments  in  which  we  fail  are  nsefni. 
They  acciiiaint  ns  with  our  own  limitations;  and, 
being  Americans,  we  generally  get  out  of  the  rut 
and  forge  ahead  to  live  uj)  to  the  o])inions  which 
people  of  other  nationalities  have  of  ns.  Every- 
body tastes  failure  occasionally,  ami  that  j)hrase 
must  be  distinguished  from  the  one  about  which 
I am  writing. 

The  wrong  kiml.  then,  is  beneficial  because  it 
teaches  us  to  steer  clear  of  mistakes  that  make 
artists  of  the  “fame-us”.  Not  ])re-intended  for  a 
pun,  but  an  adjective  which  may  be  a])i)lied  to 
both,  {)hotogra])hers  and  easel-artists  in  the  mat- 
ter of  mistakes  which  cause  critical  comments 
from  ])crsons  in  authority  to  judge  the  merits  t)f 
pictorial  reijresentations  of  any  sid)ject. 

The  novice  who  is  embarking  in  the  study  of 
photography,  either  as  a pastinu'  or  profession, 
usually  starts  in  as  did  grandfather — and  as 
most  enthusiasts  began;  but  this  is  inexcusable 
considering  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  long  strides 
in  the  science  since  then. 

First,  he  gets  an  idea  that  he  would  like  to 
develop  and  print  his  own  jjictnrcs.  Later,  he 
finds  that  he  will  have  t(u  if  he  intends  to  make 
photographs  at  his  present  rate— or  go  bankrupt. 
He  knows  that  the  photo-finisher  isn'f  in  business 
as  a charitable  exam])le  in  his  town;  ami,  if  he  is 
e(piij)j)cd  with  a clear  head,  he  ])rol)ably  reasons 
by  this  time  that  he,  too,  might  go  in  business  as  a 
photographic  finisher — as  his  oirn  exclusive  cus- 
tomer be  it  said,  else  he  add  to  the  list  of  already 
numerous  mediocre  i)hoto-finishcrs.  M’ith  a 
wonderful  liead  for  adding  np  his  savings,  as  his 
.sole  source  of  information,  he  s|)oils  it  all  by 
investing  in,  “A  Com])lete  Outfit  For  The 
Beginner-  Including  Instructions.”  \’ery  good 
start;  he  thinks. 

1 have  now  arrived  at  the  o])portunity  to  ask 
if  I may  not  christen  this  certain  novice,  ‘‘Boob 
^IcXutt”,  borrowing  from  l\lr.  Ooldberg,  the 
famous  inventor  of  Silly  Systems.^ 

’Tis  true  that  I may  be  reflecting  uj)on  myself 
and  others  resi)onsiblc  for  the  ])ublication  of  this 
article,  when  j)robabl.\-  we  may  have  started  the 
same  way,  in  days  long  ])ast,  d'hcre  was  some 
excu.se  then,  because  that  was  about  ninc- 
tenths  of  tlie  beginner's  chance  to  learn  — by 


rigging  up  a darkroom  and  experimenting  until, 
I)erchance,  he  hit  the  right  cennbination  of  chemi- 
cals to  produce  the  desired  result. 

In  those  days  cameras  were  fascinating  l)ccause 
of  an  attached  superstition — crediting  them  with 
inystifyiTig  powers  of  e\  il  which  even  cclip.sed  the 
black  cat.  However,  the  mystifying  |)owers  of 
e\  il  seem  to  have  lost  none  of  their  influence,  if 
one  gets  near  enough  to  an  honest-to-goodness 
tyro  to  fall  a victim  to  his  instrumeid  which 
rivals  the  machine-gun  in  the  action  of  the 
shutter  and  the  prey  thereof. 

During  the  foregoing  intermission.  Boob  has 
l)een  waiting  for  the  sun’s  and  family’s  exemd 
so  that  he  coidd  mono])olise  the  bathroom.  With 
all  his  trays  (both  of  them)  spread  out  before 
him,  as  jrer  instruction,  he  ])roceeds  to  mix  his 
develo])er;  as  also  his  fixing-bath;  ‘‘Dis.solve  con- 
tents of  reil  end  in  four  ounces  of  water,  then  add 
and  dissolve  remainder,”  saith  the  magical  tube, 
and  Boob  obeys. 

After  an  hour  or  two’s  work.  Boob  is  the  ]K)s- 
sessor  of  something  like  two  dozen  sheets  of 
])erfeetly  good  paper,  with  one  side  of  a beautifid 
black  surface  suitable  for  material  for  the 
youngsters’  toy  spinning-wheels — ]>resnming  he 
is  over  the  age  to  use  them  himself.  As  a cou- 
solable  medium  he  has  to  his  credit  (?)  — four 
pictures  iu  which  the  j^rincipal  std)ject  of  interest 
can  be  rccogniseil.  The  remaining  eight  sheets 
out  of  the  original  three  dozen  arc  blanks — six  of 
which  are  absolutely  white  on  both  sides — he 
])lans  to  use  over  again  as  soon  as  he  can  wash 
ofi'  the  hy])o  ami  dr\'  them.  . . . 

Six  moidhs  later.  Boob  has  mastered  fiomc  of 
the  ])uzzling  tricks  of  his  outfit  and  is  turning  out 
fairly  good  prints  on  a ratio  of  about  three 
failures  ]K'r  ]>rize.  He  is  still  using  the  developer 
tubes  and  half-pound  cartons  of  Hyi)o.  Further 
reason  for  his  cognomen  ! 

Boob  will  ])rob;iblv  ever  stick  to  his  system, 
because  Ik-  has  faihsl  in  the  now-a-day  sense  of 
the  word,  "novice  ”.  It  ma\'  be  that  he  never 
had  the  ambition  to  get  any  further  than  the  fiil- 
fillmcnt  of  his  dc'sire  to  sa\'c  money,  'that  is 
commendable;  but  is  he  sa\  ing  mon(>y.^  Taking 
into  Consideration  the  way  he  buys  his  materi- 
als—already  mixed  and  (?)  handy  and  Ihc  |)cr- 
centage  of  waste — he  is  i);i\ing  more  for  his 
amusement  than  if  the  intcresling  part  of  the 
work  were  turned  o\’cr  to  a jirofcssional. 

One  who  is  interested  enough  in  pholograjiliy 
to  go  so  far,  could  easily  undertake  to  learn  how 
to  mix  lii.s  own  developer  and  make  an  altcm])( 
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to  know  the  ruiliments  of  the  other  brandies  and 
tlicreby  bring  greater  pleasure  to  himself.  It 
isn’t  laziness:  but  how  ean  yon  impress  the  impor- 
tance of  Jxnowimj  how  upon  him,  when  the  photo- 
graphie  facts  are  made  to  order  and  served  con- 
densed with  instructions  to  pour  in  some  water 
and  get  the  benefit  of  ‘‘ — ty  years’  experience 

of  Mr. ?”  This  jiarticnlar  “learner"  has  got 

to  the  limit  of  desire  to  learn  when  he  continued 
the  use  of  tablet-form  chemicals,  after  he  had 
founil  out  they  were  only  jnirehased  l)eeau.se  they 
were  simiile  to  work  with.  The  firms  who  sell 
and  advertise  them,  state  they  are  ideal  for  use  on 
outings,  journeys,  etc.,  as  a convenient  stand-by 
where  time  is  difficult  to  spare  and  the  bulk 
chemicals  hard  to  get.  d’hey  are;  and  that  is  the 
most  jilausible  reason  for  their  ])o])ularity  among 
peo))le  who  use  them  for  a eonvenienee. 

d'he  novice  who  really  desires  to  learn  can 
assimilate  more  knowledge  of  ))hotography  in 
two  weeks  by  connecting  himself  with  a relialile 
studio  than  he  coulil  in  six  months’  home-study. 
•\t  home  he  reads,  and  each  word  that  goes  over 
his  head  alights  just  long  enough  to  iinjiress  him 
with  his  own  jirofound  ignorance,  with  regard  to 
some  words  and  jihrases  which  occur  fretiuently 
in  the  ]iages  he  reads.  Not  inclined  at.  the  jiresent 
moment  to  "look  it  u])”,  he  relies  on  the  context 
to  (‘xplain  their  reason,  d’hat  is  why  home-study 
benefits  oidy  in  a small  way.  d'here  is  jilenty  of 
s|)aee  for  the  word  tiresomeness  in  the  stretch 
l)etween  home-study  and  practical  experience. 


To  learn,  we  must  concentrate  if  we  expect 
to  get  along  without  a teacher.  We  cannot  rely 
on  our  own  juflgment  as  to  w hat  we  should  pay 
particular  attention  to.  anil  that  which  we  may 
safely  ignore.  The  only  thing  left  to  do  is  to 
learn  all  that  we  can,  regardless  of  value,  and 
trust  that  the  useless  will  be  forgotten  and  not 
trespass  upon  us  w hen  our  real  value  is  being  put 
to  the  test.  We  must  have  a firm  determination 
to  let  nothing  get  by  without  first  tying  an 
imaginary  string  to  it  so  that  we  can  recall  it 
at  a second’s  notice. 

AVe  cannot  learn  anything  else,  much  less 
photography,  if  we  habitually  disregard  the  vital 
parts  coneealed  under  perplexing  terms,  like  the 
schoolboy  who  mumbles  over  the  big  words  in 
his  daily  lessons. 

Books  and  magazines  allied  with  the  science 
are  published  with  but  one  reason — to  be  read 
and  diijested.  There  isn’t  a paragraph  in  either 
that  is  not  there  for  some  good  reason.  The 
editors  make  it  their  business  to  use  the  blue- 
pencil  where  any  idle  words  are  injected  to  fill 
up  space. 

Reading  should  be  associated  with  practical 
experience  on  a fifty-fifty  basis.  AVe  see  the 
“wheels  go  ’round’’  and  the  book  is  there  to  tell 
us  why.  . . . Our  Hobby  or  Livelihood  is  becom- 
ing more  of  an  automatic  procedure  each  day. 
Men  with  brains  are  developing  the  tools  with 
which  w'e  work;  and,  so  far,  wa>  have  not  noticed 
any  deiireciatioii  in  the  cpiality  of  wmrk  done, 
when  compared  with  the  usual  output  previous 
to  their  entering  the  field.  Old-timers,  w^ho  still 
work  on  the  old  principles  of  dev'elopment-by- 
inspection  and  the  methods  that  were  good 
enough  in  their  day,  are  prone  to  register  a com- 
plaint occasionally  w hich  only  .serves  to  acquaint 
the  progressive  student  of  the  conceit  possessed 
by  some,  wdio  are  loath  to  admit  that  they  have 
failed  to  keep  their  eyes  ojien  “ w hen  the  parade 
went  jiast’’,  amt  who  now"  proceed  to  make  little 
of  the  new  achievements. 

The  machines  now  in  use  work  with  the  preci- 
sion and  decisi'.'c  regularity  that  no  man.  how  ever 
well  he  knows  hi.-  work,  can  eomjicte  with. 

For  a ])articular  photograph  that  must  convey 
the  temperament  of  the  sulijeet  in  a special  way, 
we  may  state  without  hesitation  that  the  machine 
has  its  drawback,  if  it  may  be  called  one.  It  has 
none  of  the  so-called  artistic  temperament.  Its 
working  is  entirely  mechanical  and  cannot  be 
ex])ect.ed  to  draw'  the  line  with  partiality  in  a 
jiarlieular  instance  nor  in  favor  of  a certain  degree 
of  light  or  .shade  in  a jirint  that  is  faulty.  It  is  an 
honest  worker — doesn’t  white-wash  blunders.  It 
does  not  jiossess  human  intelligence;  but  it  does 
own  an  energy  that  is  never  tiring  and  does  do 
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its  recjuired  work  well;  which  is  enough  to  justify 
its  existence  and  to  make  it  of  great  service. 

I should  bring  my  article  to  an  ending,  here, 
since  I have  given  the  ojiinions  of  others  besides 
myself  in  an  effort  to  dissuade  the  novice  from 
the  usual  path  on  the  road  to  a knowledge  that 
is  wortli-while:  but  as  all  of  us  are  not  in  the  same 
circumstances,  and  diverse  situations  must  vary 
in  their  respective  treatment,  it  is  well  to  go  a 
little  further. 

iMost  of  ns  have  not  the  opj>ort unity  to  attend 
a school  of  jjhotogra])h\'  nor  ma_',  we  give  up  our 
present  j)osition  at  this  tin  • to  start  at  the 
■'Ijottom  of  tlie  ladder”  in  a studio.  Sorry  to 
say  it  means  more  than  that.  More  like  start- 
ing at  the  l)ottom  of  the  elevator  shaft  and 
traveling  in  an  ni)-and-downward  direction, 
existing  on  fresh  air  and  cold  water. 

'I'he  last  sentence  is  important,  because  water 
and  air  chiefl\-  form  the  menu  of  the  average 
student,  wliose  salary  to  start  is  generall.x'  insnfff- 
cient  to  both  feed  and  clothe  him  -and  well 
groomed  he  ought  to  be.  He  ought  to  eat  too; 
but  so  long  as  it  doesn't  interfere  with  his  work 
he  can  omit  that  incident.  l’hotograph,\-  is  such 


an  interesting  study.  I have  known  persons  who 
|)ositively  would  not  come  ii])  from  the  cellar  to 
eat,  if  they  once  were  absorlied  in  their  jiastime. 

Perhaps,  then,  the  wage  as  a student  is  the 
only  olistacle.  Tlie  only  way  to  get  over  it,  it 
would  seem,  is  to  add  a little  to  our  jiresent 
knowledge  and  introduce  ourselves  as  somewhat 
experienced— \i  our  conscience  behaves.  Iti  that 
way,  we  might  have  a chance  to  ilo  belter  with 
regard  to  recompense.  Then,  it  is  u()  to  the  indi- 
\’idnal  to  roll  uj>  his  sleeves  and  make  good  in  the 
superlative  degree. 

The  manager  of  a.  business  usually  shows  you 
"the  roi)es"  and  inpiarts  CTiongh  instruelion  to 
enable  you  to  get  an  idea  of  the  way  he  wants 
things  done,  and  the  way  his  firm  does  business. 
If  you  get  that  far,  ordinary  mistakes  are  soiiK'- 
tinies  ov(>rlooke(l  and  a willingness  to  work  will 
cover  up  a nmllitiide  of  them.  So  long  as  yon 
show  an  eagerness  to  learn,  \'ou  ha\’e  a steady 
job  in  the  regnlar  sense  of  the  word. 

I do  not  recommend  tlw  last  |)aragraj)li  as  a 
code  of  ])roceihire  in  all  eases.  Only,  when  Ihe 
usual  means  fail  and  Ihe  future  i)holographer  is 
really  eager  to  "(let  There!” 


The  Old  and  the  New  Schools 
of  Pictorial  Photography 

IX  studying  the  works  of  the  painter,  it  is 
interesting  to  compare  those  executed  in  his 
youth  with  those  of  his  mature  development  or 
the  culmination  of  his  powers,  anil  note  the  ad- 
vance he  has  made  since  he  began  his  career 
as  an  artist.  As  his  vision  broadened  and  his 
understanding  deepened — provided  that  his 
means  of  exi)ression  was  adequately  responsive 
to  his  artistic  impulses — his  pictures  reflected 
that  which  was  within  him  and,  in  a correspond- 
ing degree,  his  development  and  progress.  In 
referring  to  the  creative  career  of  a great  artist, 
the  biographer  points  out  his  periods  of  activity 
as  represented  by  his  early,  middle  or  latest 
(first,  second  and  third)  j)eriod  or  style,  each  of 
which  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  other  liy 
marked  characteristics.  Naturally,  as  is  often 
the  case,  his  early  works  are  not  so  highly 
prized  by  art -collectors  as  those  that  rej)resent 
the  fullness  of  his  powers.  Yet,  it  is  interesting 
to  compare  them  with  each  other  and  observe  in 
what  way  or  to  what  degree  the  artist  has 
improved  upon  his  output  of  the  preceding  years. 

A well-known  novelist,  in  commenting  ui>on 
the  paintings  of  the  old  Italian  masters — whether 
seriously  fir  otherwise — had  recourse  to  the 
theory  that  their  creative  lives  had  undergone 
successive  changes  of  seven  years  each,  liasing 
his  statement  ujjon  the  well-known  scientific 
ofiservation  that  the  human  system  exjieriences  a 
perioflical  change  once  every  seven  years.  Of 
course,  this  mutation  or  regeneration  is  merely 
physical  and  has  to  do  only  with  the  waste  and 
repair  of  the  tissues.  It  were,  iierhajis,  out  of 
place  even  to  suggest  that  this  process  of  renewal 
affect efl  tlie  expressive  jiowers  of  the  creative 
artist,  in  whicli  class  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
include  the  jihoto-jjictorialist.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  true  that  the  successful  worker  in  ])ictorial 
photograjihy  has  had  his  periods  of  technical  and 
artistic  flevelojnnent,  wlietlier  those  jieriods  were 
regular  or  desultory.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  seri- 
ous artist's  career  liad  a beginning,  and  that  he 
progressed — gradually  or  fitfully — in  proportion 
to  his  natural  talent  ami  environment  and  the 
amount  of  study  and  energy  he  put  forth.  'I'lie 
|)hf)to-pictorial  iiractitioner--  devotee  of  an  all- 


absorbing hobby — eventually  reached  a piositiou 
that  became  a source  of  satisfaction  to  himself 
and  to  his  friends  and.  in  many  instances,  won 
for  liim  the  ajiproliation  of  painters,  iirofessional 
critics  and  art-institutions. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  worker  wlai  has 
used  his  camera  assiduously  for  tliirty  or  forty 
years,  jiroducing  anuually  hundreds  of  jiictures. 
There  was  no  lack  of  enthusiasm  on  his  part, 
nor  of  industry  and  pains-taking  care;  but  he 
remained  indifferent  to  the  call  of  modern  ])hotog- 
raphy — the  new  scliool.  He  adhered  firmly  to 
the  standards  of  excellence  tliat  jirevailed  when 
he  made  his  first  good  picturcvs — four  decades  ago. 
To  him,  photographs  of  the  utmost  and  uniform 
clearness  of  definition  and  monotonous  illumina- 
tion were  the  alpha  and  omega  in  first-rate 
photogi-aphy,  and  there  he  rested  content.  If, 
however,  he  were  to  reali.se  that  jihotography 
had  advanced  while  he  was  standing  still,  and 
he  desired  to  join  the  procession,  before  it  is  too 
late,  the  amateur  of  the  old  school  will  need 
to  liestir  himself.  A little  study  and  application, 
and  he  will  be  soon  one  of  the  elect. 

The  Editor  has  examined  several  collections  ot 
"stand-j^at"  photographs,  and  knows  how  many 
and  how  great  are  the  ofistacles  to  be  surmounted. 
The  convert  to  present-day  jiictorial  photogra])hy 
can  lie  shown  that  he  has  ever  been  guilty  of 
serious  errors  in  arranging  and  lighting  subjects 
to  be  ])ictured.  There  are  also  certain  jioints  in 
techniiiue  which  cry  for  correction,  such  as  the 
distorted  vertical  lines  of  buildings,  deformed 
objects  in  interiors  and  slanting  waterlincs.  d'lie 
siqiprcssion  or  subordination  of  unnecessary 
detail,  the  softening  of  outlines  and  a haz>’ 
atmosjiliere  can  be  shown  to  be  indisiiensable 
means  to  a really  artistic  jiortrayal  of  a landscape 
or  a marine.  He  can  be  made  to  apjireciate  the 
inqiortance  of  simplicity  and  unity  of  jiictorial 
interest,  the  beauty  of  a quiet,  unobtrusive  setting 
and  the  \alue  of  an  interesting  foreground.  In 
examining  carefully  his  immense  collection  ol 
prints,  album  after  album,  the  devotee  of  the  old 
school  will  disco\'er  that  they  jiossess  none  ol 
these  (|ualities  and,  if  his  I'yes  are  ojiened  and  he 
exjieriences  the  jo\'  of  conversion,  he  will  be 
eager  to  engage  in  the  delights  of  his  im|iro\ed 
hobby,  the  fruits  of  which  comprise  the  |)hoto- 
graphie  salons  of  to-day. 


ADVANCED  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 

Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  Advanced  Competition 
Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A. 


Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $10.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $3.00. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Prizes  may  be  chosen  by  the  winner,  and  will  be 
awarded  in  photographic  materials  sold  by  any  dealer 
or  manufacturer  who  advertises  in  Photo-Era  Maga- 
zine, or  in  books.  If  preferred,  the  winner  of  a first 
prize  may  have  a solid  silver  cup,  of  artistic  design, 
suitably  engraved. 


Rules 


1.  This  competition  is  free  and  open  to  photog- 
raphers of  ability  and  in  good  standing — amateur 
or  professional. 

2.  ^^o  more  than  two  subjects  may  be  en> 
tered,  but  they  must  represent,  throughout, 
the  personal,  unaided  work  of  competi‘ 
tors.  Remember  that  subjects  which  have 
appeared  in  other  publications  are  not 
eligible,  nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold, 
or  entered  in  competition  elsewhere,  be- 
fore  Photo=Era  Magazine  awards  are 
announced.  Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  surface 
and  sepias  are  not  suitable  for  reproduction,  and  should 
be  accompanied  by  smooth  prints  having  the  same 
gradations  and  detail.  All  prints  should  be  mounted 
on  stiff  boards. 

3.  Unsuccessful  -prints  nnll  be  returned  only  when  re- 
turn-postage at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  with  the  data. 

4.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker  s name  and 
address,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  name  and  month  of 
competition,  and  should  be  accompanied  by  a letter,  sent 
SEPARATELY,  giving  full  particulars  of  date,  light,  plate  or 
film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop  used,  exposure, 
developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose  return-postage  in 
this  letter.  Data-blanks  sent  for  a S-cent  stamp.  Be 
sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every  print  ex= 
actly  for  what  competition  it  is  intended. 

5.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Photo-Era  Magazine,  unless 
otherwise  requested  by  the  contestant.  However,  this 
does  not  prevent  the  photographer  from  disposing  of 
other  prints  from  such  negatives  after  he  shall  have 
received  official  recognition. 

6.  On  account  of  the  present  high  prices  of  paper 
and  cardboard,  competitors  may  send  large  prints 
mounted  with  narrow  margins;  but  in  every  case, 
prints  should  be  protected  by  strong,  stiff  boards,  or 
of  a kind  that  bends  slightly  without  breaking.  Large 
packages  may  be  sent  by  express  (prepaid). 

7.  Competitors  who  have  won  three  first  prizes 
within  a twelve-month,  become  ineligible  for  two 
years  thereafter.  The  too  frequent  capture  of  the 
first  prize  by  one  and  the  same  competitor  tends  to 
discourage  other  participants  and  to  make  the  com- 
petitions appear  one-sided  and  monotonous 


Awards — Winter-  Sports 
Closed  January  31,  1922 

First  Prize:  William  S.  Davis. 

Second  Prize:  None  awarded. 

Third  Prize:  C.  M.  Campbell. 

Honorable  Mention:  Cornelia  Clarke,  George  W. 

French,  Ralph  Harold  MacDonald,  Alexander  Murray, 
Roy  T.  Phillips,  W.  H.  Pote,  Kenneth  D.  Smith,  An- 
tonio Victory. 


Subjects  for  Competition — 1922 

“Winter-Sports.”  Closes  January  31. 
“Home-Portraits.”  Closes  February  28. 
“Child-Studies.”  Closes  March  31. 
“Still-Life.”  Closes  April  30. 

“ bridges. ” Closes  May  31. 

“Marines.”  Closes  June  30. 

“Landscapes  with  Figures.”  Closes  July  31. 
“Summer-Sports.”  Closes  August  31. 
“Parks.”  Closes  September  30. 
“Architectural  Subjects.”  Clo.ses  October  31. 
“Domestic  Pets.”  Clo.ses  November  30. 
“Indoor-Genres.”  Closes  December  31. 


Photo-Era  Prize-Cup 

In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  prize-winners,  the  Pub- 
lisher will  give  them  the  choice  of  photographic  supplies 
to  the  full  amount  of  the  First  Prize  ($10.00),  or  a solid 
silver  cup,  of  artistic  and  original  design,  suitably  in- 
scribed, as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 

Competitors  Should  Mind  the  Rules 

Competitors,  in  the  Advanced  Workers’  and  Be- 
ginners’ Competitions,  are  inclined  to  ignore  some  of 
the  rules,  one  of  which  is  that  the  name  and  address  of 
sender,  also  name,  month  and  kind  of  competition  must 
be  written  plainly  on  the  back  of  each  print.  Other- 
wise, how  is  the  jury  to  know.^ 

This  is  often  the  reason  why  careless  entrants  wonder 
what  has  become  of  their  prints.  Let  them  be  more 
careful  in  the  future.  We  will  do  our  part,  gladly. 

We  are  eager  to  make  the.se  competitions  of  practical 
value  and  benefit  to  every  entrant.  However,  to 
serve  each  one  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  we  must  have 
the  necessary  information. 
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GOOD  SPORT 


Scattered  Light  in  the  Camera 

Any  amateur  who  has  tlie  op[)ortimity  to  look 
over  the  portrait-negatives  of  a professional  photog- 
rapher is  almost  sure  to  l>e  struck  hy  their  aj)parent 
thinness.  It  the  amateur  is  exclusively  a snapshooter 
of  landscapes  and  similar  subjects,  he  will  still  more  be 
amazed,  and  will  wonder  how  sucli  negatives  can  be 
made  to  yield  prints  at  all;  but  even  if  he  has  himself 
attempted  |)ortraitnre,  the  chances  are  that  the 
professional's  negatives  are  much  less  opaque  than 
those  to  which  he  is  accustomed. 

The  fact  is  that  most  of  the  cameras  in  mse  by  ama- 
teurs tend  to  make  the  negatives  needlessly  heavy, 
even  when  they  are  not  actually  overdevelo[)cd. 
fine  anastigmat  will  include  a cone  of  rays  which  not 
only  covers  the  j)late  or  film,  but  brilliantly  illuminates 
the  bellows  also.  These  bellows,  thanks  to  the  very 
compact  and  portable  design  of  the  camera,  are  oidy 
ju,st  large  enough  to  clear  the  plate,  and  so  are  (piile 
near  it  and  reflect  some  of  the  light  falling  on  them 
on  to  the  sensitive  emulsion.  This  may  not  be  strong 
enough  to  prevent  a good  negative  being  made:  but 
that  negative  is  sure  to  have  a veil  of  fog  over  its 
image,  making  it  more  opaque,  although  not  increas- 
ing the  contrasts  to  a very  great  extent. 


WlLLI.tM  S.  DAVIS 

FIRST  PRIZE WINTER-SPORTS 


The  studio-camera  of  the  jirofessicnal  is  usually  very 
much  larger  than  the  plate  which  is  exiiosed  in  it,  so 
that  the  bellows  are  well  away,  and  i ny  light  they 
reflect  is  weakened  before  it  reaches  the  film.  In 
addition,  the  lens  on  the  studio-camera  is  nearly  always 
shaded  with  a focusing-cloth  during  the  ex])osure,  so 
that  the  lens  does  not  “.see"  much  lieyond  the  actual 
subject  that  is  living  photogra[)hed,  and  it  is  very 
possible  that  no  light  falls  on  the  bellows  at  all. 

.Although  a sliglit  general  fog  due  to  the  causes 
named  may  not  have  any  appreciable  in  jurious  influ- 
ence on  the  negative,  it  is  clear  that  this  can  be  only  a 
question  of  degree,  and  that  we  may  very  easily  reach 
a stage  where  it  is  actively  harmful.  In  any  case,  it 
may  mislead  us  as  to  the  correct  ness  of  t he  exposure, 
it  makes  it  dillicult  to  judge  density  pi-operly,  and  it 
delays  printing.  Whenever  possible,  therefore,  the 
lens  should  be  shaded.  For  indoor  work,  a thin  In  ard. 
or  a couple  of  St ilf  wires  or  laths,  can  often  bearrangeil 
to  project  over  the  lens,  and  a focnsing-eloth  can  be 
put  over  it  so  as  to  hang  down  on  each  side.  It  we 
shade  the  top  and  sides  in  this  way,  we  can  usuall.v 
ignore  any  light  that  might  come  from  the  bottom. 
The  cloth  can  be  drawn  forward  until  it  is  .seen  on 
the  groundglass  to  be  cutting  off  some  of  the  image 
and  then  m )ved  back  just  (Uiough  to  clear  it  again.  I5\' 

■>1.> 


THE  BONSPIEL  C.  M.  CAMPBELL 

THIRD  PRIZE — WIXTEK-SPORTS 


doing  tills,  liy  taking  care  tliat  the  lens  is  not  dusty, 
and  tliat  tlie  Ixdlows  are  good  dead-hlack.  it  will  he 
found  that  there  will  he  an  inunediate  iinprovenient  in 
the  hrightness  of  the  negatives. 

The  Amah'ur  Photographer . 

The  Keeping-Qualities  of  Dry-Plates 

l\  .lime.  Util,  a heginuer  in  jihotograijliy  hought 
from  a dealer  a camera  and  some  fllm-|)acks  which  he 
had  the  salesman  explain  to  him.  The  .selling-firm 
therefore  knew,  very  well,  that  it  was  dealing  with  a 
heginuer.  d'he  .salesman  jiraised  the  film-packs,  which 
they  were  offering  at  a lower  [iriee,  without  informing 
him  that  their  date  had  expired,  and  the  purclia.ser 
hought,  them  hecause  of  their  cheapness  and  his  igno- 
rance of  that  fact.  On  devehi]>ing  the  films  they  came 
out  fog'g.v  and  the  jihotographer  informed  him  that  the 
films  were  out  of  date.  On  investigating,  it  was  fonud 
that  the  seller  had  pasted  the  gum-]»a])er  n.sed  in 
fastening  the  package  directly  over  the  ilate-stamp 
showing  that  the  lime  had  rim  out.  On  uncovering 
this  date-mark  it  was  found  that  the  him  .should  have 
lieen  developed  hefore  the  end  of  Itlli).  and  the  f|uestion 
arose  whether,  in  the  l■ircunlstanees.  the  dealer  had 
practised  intentional  decejition.  'Fhe  reply  was  that 
there  was  no  doiiht  of  that;  it  was  merely  a ques- 
tion as  to  the  resiionsiliility  of  the  dealer  and  the 
cnstoin  of  the  trade  in  siicli  ca.ses,  'I'he  reason  for 
selling  the  films  cheaper  was  not  stated. 

Answer:  First  as  to  the  diirahility  of  dry-plates  and 
lihn-packs,  it  is  estahlished  that,  jirovided  the  place  of 
storage  is  good  and  dry,  these  may  keeji  for  .several 
years.  In  individual  ca.ses  dry-plates  have  heen  known 
to  keep  for  more  than  ten  years.  Owing  to  the  nature 
of  till-  sup])ort,  films  and  fihn-pa,cks  are  somewhat  less 


durable;  but  even  these  have  been  found  to  keep  as 
long  as  hve  years.  The  date  set  by  the  manufacturers 
of  dry -plates  and  films  is  merely  a guaranteed  limit 
which  promises  nothing  as  to  durability.  Guaranteed 
films  and  plates  that  are  badly  stored  may  spoil  within 
the  time  limit;  in  any  ca,se,  proper  storage  is  always  a 
condition,  and  from  a technical  point  of  view  it  is 
hardly  to  be  admitted  that  a film-pack  dated  1919  would 
be  alreaily  spoiled  and  strongly  inclined  to  fogging. 
Moreover  the  films  were  sold  at  a reduced  price;  from 
all  of  which  the  reproach  of  .selling  unusable  goods  can 
hardly  be  considered  fair,  and  if  is  much  more  probable 
that  the  beginner  had  overexposed  and  was  himself 
responsible  for  the  fogging  of  the  pictures. 

Phofogra ph  ische  I ndnstrie. 

Tank-Development 

lx  tank-developing  defects  often  appear  who.se  cause 
is  not  at  once  discernible.  For  instance,  uneven  thick- 
ness of  the  negative  may  ari.se  from  using  a concen- 
trated (levelojier  which,  after  diluting  with  water,  is 
not  .sufficiently  stirred  together  and  only  after  re- 
Iieated  shaking  of  the  tank  will  the  solution  be  mixed 
thoroughly.  Sometimes,  the  developer  is  not  uniform 
in  its  container  from  the  first;  and,  con.sequently,  not 
spread  with  eijual  strength  over  all  parts  of  the  negative. 
Moreover,  it  should  be  observed  that  after  the  plates 
are  jilaced  in  the  tank  it  is  always  more  difficult  to  mix 
the  developer  and  water  than  when  the  mixing  is  done 
thoroughl.v  at  first  before  putting  in  the  plates.  The 
temiieratnre,  too,  should  be  carefully  looked  after, 
especially  in  winter.  It  is  well  known  that  hydroqui- 
none  and  glycin — the  latter  is  esiiecially  liked  for  tank- 
development — are  retarded  greatly  and  even  hindered 
by  low  temperature. — Photogra phische  Rundschau. 
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A WINTER-IDYL,  WOLFEBORO,  N.II. 


RAYMOND  E.  HANSON 


Another  Form  of  Winter-Sport 

In  consiilering  the  matter  of  winter-sports  ami  ]>hotog- 
raphy,  it  may  he  well  to  point  out  that  there  is  much 
pleasure  in  the  use  of  winter-.sjjorts  to  make  pictures 
such  as  the  one  made  hy  Haymond  E.  Hanson.  By 
that  I mean,  the  camerist  may  u.se  skis,  snowshoes. 
skates  or  .sleigh  to  reach  y)laces  otherwise  inaccessil>le 
and  thus  enjoy  the  .sport  him.self  even  if  he  does  not 
portray  it  with  his  camera.  All  of  which  brings  me  to 
point  out  an  actual  event  that  was  a delight  to  all 
concerned. 

During  the  latter  yiart  of  January.  Herbert  15.  'rurner 
and  Raymond  E.  Hanson  visited  Wolfeboro,  New 
Hamyishire,  tf)  spend  a few  days  in  quest  of  ])ictorial 
material  ami  to  see  how  the  yniblisher  of  1’hoto-Er.\. 
M.vg.vzine  was  enjoying  the  crisp  winter-days.  Weat  her 
conditions  were  such  as  to  give  onr  visitors  a taste  of 
real  New  England  in  .January.  We  had  a snowstorm, 
a day  of  brilliant  sunshine,  one  cloudy  day  and  a tem- 
perature from  twenty-eight  above  to  ten  below  zero. 
\ few  days  later  it  went  down  to  forty  below  within 
six  miles  of  AVolfeboro;  but  that  is  another  .story. 

Within  a few  hours  after  their  arrival,  our  friends 
were  out  in  the  snow  with  their  cameras,  ever  ready  to 
catch  the  play  of  light  and  .'ha<le  across  the  o])en  s])aces 
and  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Winnei)e.sankee.  ,\t 


another  time,  we  all  went  out  on  skis  acro.ss  the  frozen 
lake  and  incidentally  enjoyed  the  exhilarating  e.x- 
periences  that  befall  those  who  are  none  too  well  .ac- 
quainted with  the  elusive  ski.  ,\gain.  a sleigh  was 
pres.sed  into  service  and  our  ijictorialists  journeyed 
over  the  snowcla<l  hills.  In  short,  they  were  enjoying 
the  wintcr-siiorts  without  making  yiictures  of  them. 
In  their  program,  winter-sports  were  a means  to  an 
end  and  that  end  was  suitable  pictorial  material  for 
winter-studies. 

From  the  foregoing  remarks,  it  should  be  a[)])ar(ait 
that  the  camerist  wlio  is  yihysically  able  to  don  skis 
is  in  a ])osition  to  enjoy  winter-s|)orl s and  photography 
at  the  same  time.  N^dther  Mr.  'rurner  nor  .Mr.  Hanson 
would  have  careil  to  attenq)t  a ski-jum])  or  ski-jiiring; 
but  they  did  enjoy  ordinary  .skiing  over  hill  and  <lale 
acro.ss  the  untrodden  snow.  'Phe  suggestion  was  made 
at  the  time,  that  camera-clubs  should  I)!an  a winter- 
outing  each  year.  Needless  to  say,  there  is  plenty  ot 
fun  and  good  fellowsliiii  to  be  enjoyed;  and.  yet.  t here 
are  great  |)ictorial  o])[)ortmutics  awaiting  tho.se  who 
have  never  known  the  ex(|nisite  beauty  of  nature  in 
winter.  'Phe  t remendons  success  of  the  winter-spor't  s 
movement  during  the  |>ast  winter  is  ])roof  enough  that 
the  great  outdoors  in  winter  is  no  less  beautiful  and  en- 
jovable  than  it  is  in  summer. 

A.  II.  15. 
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SUBJECT  FOR  NEXT  COMPETITION 

1b 

ADVANCED  WORKERS 

1^ 

THE  IJTTLE  FOOT-BRIDGE 


WILI.IA.M  S.  DAVIS 


EXAMl'BE  OF  INTERPRETATION 


Advanced  Competition — Bridges 
Closes  May  31,  1922 

A NFMDEii  (if  years  ago,  we  conducted  a coin|)etition 
devoted  to  liridges.  From  the  interest  shown  and  tlie 
delightful  jiictiires  tliat  were  |)uhlished,  at  the  time, 
we  helieve  that  our  readers  woidd  welcome  the  snhject 
again.  Fspecia.Ily,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
many  new  liridges  in  existence,  to-day,  that  are  marvels 
of  engineering-skill  and,  in  addition,  are  architecturally 
licanlifni.  Certainly,  one  readers  in  New  'I'ork  City 
ha\e  alnmdanl  material  at  hand  in  the  magnilicent 
liridges  that  siian  the  Fast  Hiver.  Other  cities  have 
siiicndid  liridges,  and  even  small  towns,  villages,  as  well 
as  pnlilic  and  private  parks,  may  lioa.st  of  liridges 
that  arc  historic,  (|n;dnt  or  jiiclnrcscine. 

'I'hosc  of  onr  readers  who  have  lieen  fortnnate 


enough  to  travel  extensively  in  this  country  and  in 
Knro]>e,  will  know  that  bridges  have  an  individuality 
that  often  lends  itself  to  delightful,  artistic  treatment. 

There  are  bridges  of  stone  with  great  arches,  sus- 
pension-bridges of  spider-like  construction,  and  those 
of  steel.  Then,  there  are  old-fashioned  wooden  bridges 
and  modern  ones  of  solid  concrete  and,  last  but  not 
least,  the  simple  .structures  that  span  running  brooks 
along  the  highways  and  byways.  The  pictorialist 
may  choose  what  he  will.  In  each,  he  can  find  that 
which  will  test  his  skill  and  enable  him  to  make  a 
Iiicturc  of  permanent  pleasure  to  himself  and  to  his 
friends.  A bridge  is  not  always  a thing  of  stone  or 
.steel.  It  embodies  a human  element  that  cannot  fail 
to  stir  the  beholder.  Who  will  say  that  the  world- 
famous  Brooklyn  Bridge  is  not  an  expression  of  man’s 
daring  and  engineering-.skill.^  Is  it  not  throbliing 
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with  life  and  interest?  Does  it  not  convey  its  i 

daily  to  thousands  who  must  realise  that  it  is  a beauti- 
ful monimient  to  its  builder?  Then,  too,  as  we  see  it  in 
sunshine  ami  storm,  by  day  or  l>y  night,  does  it  not 
,stir  us  with  its  dramatic  appeal?  Yes:  a bridge  does 
have  an  individuality  and  the  camerist  need  seek  for 
no  finer  subject. 

Obviously,  there  is  a correct  iroint  of  view  from 
which  a picture  of  any  bridge  should  be  made.  Where 
conditions  will  permit,  a viewj)oint  should  be  cho.sen 
that  does  not  show  the  bridge  passing  straight  across 
the  picture-space.  Xor  should  an  arch  or  a span  be 
placed  directly  in  the  center.  Often,  the  approach  to 
a great  bridge  is  of  greater  pictorial  value  than  an 
attempt  to  include  the  entire  structure.  Of  cour.se,  in 
the  case  of  some  quaint,  rustic  bridges  it  is  po.ssible  to 
choo.se  any  one  of  a number  of  \'iewpoints  that  will 
lend  themselves  to  pictorial  treatment. 

In  this  conqietition,  it  will  be  po.ssible  for  the  camer- 
ist to  send  in  a picture  that  truly  represents  the  type 
of  bridge  to  be  found  in  his  part  of  the  world.  Those 
who  live  in  large  cities  have  the  op[)ortunity  to  portray 
the  immense  bridges  that  are  known  internationally. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  old-fashioned  bridges 
to  be  found  in  rural  di,stricts  possess  a charm  and  an 
appeal  that  even  a great  suspension-bridge  may  lack. 
,\side  from  the.  arti.stic  attractiveness  of  a bridge, 
there  is  the  added  interest  which  comes  from  a study 
of  its  architecture  and  of  its  type  of  engineering. 

It  so  happened  that  I made  frequent  trips  to  New 
York  by  boat  during  the  building  of  the  famous  Hell 
Gate  Bridge.  To  me,  it  was  awe-inspiring  to  watch 
that  tremendous  steel-arch  grow,  .section  by  section, 
from  opposite  sides  of  the  river,  until  finally  the  halves 
met  and  became  one,  high  in  the  air  over  the  turlmlent 
waters  of  Hell  Gate.  In  a number  of  articles  written 
by  AVilliam  S.  Davis,  appear  pictures  of  this  bridge  in 
various  .stages  of  its  construction,  and  I can  well  appre- 
ciate how  deei)ly  impressed  Mr.  Davis  must  have  been 
by  the  pictorial  and  dnunatic  ai)i)ca!  of  this  remarkable 
and  beautiful  bridge. 

Then.  too.  I remember  a stone,  single-arched  bridge 
near  Monte  Garlo  on  the  Riviera  in  southern  France. 
It  spanned  a mountain-torrent  not  far  from  the  fron- 
tier between  France  and  Italy.  The  mountains  rose 
I)recipitously  on  each  siile,  and  under  the  bridge  lay 
a deep  gorge  with  the  foaming  torrent  dashing  its  way 
among  gigantic  boulders.  In  tho.se  ilays — and  i)erha])s 
to-day — it  was  known  as  Suicide  Bridge,  because  of  the 
number  of  persons  who,  having  lost  their  all  at  nearby 
Monte  Carlo,  cho.se  death  by  jumping  off  the  bridge 
rather  than  face  the  world  penniless. 

Virtually,  any  tyjie  of  camera  may  be  u.sed  to  make 
pictures  of  bridges,  although  in  certain  cases  special 
equipment  may  lie  necessary  to  obtain  the  most  satis- 
factory results.  The  modern  hand-camera  with  its 
anastigmat  lens  and  accurate  shutter  enables  the  pic- 
toriali.st  to  work  advantageously  in  nearly  all  conditions 
of  weather.  Soft-focus  lenses  may  be  used  in  many 
cases  to  soften  the  harsh  lines  of  a bridge  or  to  give 
atmosphere  to  a vista  seen  through  or  beyond  a span 
of  steel  or  stone.  The  worker  will  have  to  deciile  when 
to  u.se  a color-screen  or  when  to  rely  solely  on  the 
orthochromatic  qualities  of  the  film  or  [ilate.  The 
time  of  day  and  .reason  of  the  year  are  inqiortant  fac- 
tors and  also  whether  or  not  shij)ping  and  traffic  neces- 
sitate a short  ex[)0sure  to  prevent  blurring.  In  most 
cases,  the  hand-camera  will  j)rove  to  be  C(|ual  to  the 
task:  and  whatever  correctifms  may  be  necessary  can 
l>e  made  .sub.sequently  in  printing  f>r  enlarging  the  nega- 
tive Often,  the  enlarging  of  only  a part  of  the  nega- 
tive will  give  ju't  the  desired  effect. 


In  the  making  of  pictures  of  bridges,  there  is  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  for  the  worker  to  gain  much  valuable 
information  with  regard  to  bridge-building  and  engi- 
neering. In  the  case  of  the  Hell  Gate  Bridge,  the  .story 
of  its  construction  reads  like  a romance.  This  may  be 
said  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  and  of  hundreds  of  famous 
bridges  in  all  i>arts  of  the  world.  Surely,  if  a bridge  is 
worth  photographing,  it  is  worth  the  lime  to  learn  .some- 
thing of  its  liistor\-  and  of  its  architectural  character. 
If  the  camerist  will  apply  himself  to  the  .study  of  bridges, 
he  will  not  only  obtain  many  .satisfactory  subjects,  but 
he  will  increa.se  his  knowledge,  ami  that  is  what  each 
one  of  us  can  do  with  ]>rofit.  There  are  a number  of 
excellent  reference-books  on  bridge-constrnction  and 
engineering  which  may  be  obtained  from  i)ublic  libra- 
ries. 'I'hey  will  be  of  much  interest  to  the  pictorialist 
who  is  eager  to  base  his  work  on  a thorough  knowledge 
of  all  the  faetts.  Of  conr.se.  in  the  ea..se  of  bridges  in 
riiral  or  un.settled  j)arts  of  this  country  and  elsewhere, 
the  engineering-i)roblenis  involved  often  give  place  to 
a study  of  the  historical  facts  that  arc  a.ssociated  with 
a particular  briilge  or  the  site  upon  wliicli  it  .stands. 
For  example,  the  bridge  at  Concord,  Ma.s.sachu.setts, 
is  not  to  be  regarded  as  remarkable,  architecturally  or 
as  a i)iece  of  umisual  engineering-work:  but  who  will 
deny  that  this  bridge — or  rather  the  s|)ot  upon  which  it 
stands — is  not  hallowed  in  t he  heart  of  every  true  .Ameri- 
can? The  .spirit  of  177(i  is  still  .strong,  and  we  remember 
well  tho.se  rugged  farmers  who  there  “fired  the  shot 
heard  ’round  the  world"  which  resulted,  e\entually, 
in  the  creation  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Indeed,  it  should  not  be  a.ssumed  that  the  majestic 
suspension-bridge  is  any  more  to  be  desired  lhan  the 
humble,  wooden  bridge  across  a trout-stream.  Each 
has  its  place  and  its  own  a])peal.  Ui)on  the  pictorialist 
de])ends  the  .selection,  and  this  may  be  controlled  to  a 
great  degree  by  environment  and  taste.  However, 
I wish  to  point  out  that  any  type  of  bridge  will  be  ac- 
ceptable. provided  the  camerist  produce  a well-com- 
po.sed,  arli.stic  and  attractive  |)rint  of  it.  Record- 
pictures  aplenty  may  1)C  obtained  of  well-known  bridges, 
Imt  this  competition  is  designed  to  encourage  the  camer- 
i.st  to  make  pictures  that  are  individual,  pictorial  inter- 
pretations of  bridges  with  which  he  is  well  acquainted 
and  of  who.se  history  he  has  ma.de  a.  careful  study.  It 
is  worthwhile  to  go  into  this  matter  thoroughly,  becau.se 
not  only  the  |)ictorialist,  but  each  of  us,  will  learn  and 
profit  by  the  thought  and  time  given  to  it. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  will  be  ,a  hearty  re.s])onse 
to  this  competition,  especially  as  it  is  rather  new  to  our 
recent  sulxscribcrs,  and  the  subject  is  of  general  interest. 
Whatever  ]>roblems  may  confront  the  camerist  in  this 
competition,  he  is  certain  of  one  thing,  viz.  that  his  sub- 
ject will  not  move  or  run  away  <hiring  the  exi)osure. 
For  this  very  reason,  he  has  the  time  and  t he oj)port unity 
to  compo.se  the  picture  carefully  and  to  olitain  what- 
ever effects  may  appeal  to  him.  It  is  an  excellent 
competition  for  our  new  subscribers  to  enter.  AVc 
weleotne  them  ami  their  |)ictures,  and  hojie  to  see  them 
re])resented  regularly  every  moTitli.  No  matter  how 
many  books  we  read  on  composition.  developiTig,  print- 
ing and  enlarging,  there  is  nothing  like  the  aeid-test  of 
actual  performance  to  prove  how  mneh  we  really  know. 
l’hotograi)hie  reading  should  go  hand  in  hand  with 
r((tl  photographic  work:  then  ^■on  have  the  right  combi- 
nation which  leads  to  success.  Let  all  take  fiart  to 
make  onr  Bridges  ( 'onq)el ition  one  of  general  pleasure 
;m<l  value.  .\s  I have  said  many  times,  we  are  all 
deeply  interested  iii  the.se  coni])et it  ions  bee  inse  through 
them  we  itnprove  our  knowledge  of  photography,  of 
hnmanitv  and  the  wonders  of  nature. 

11.  It. 
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BEGINNERS’  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 

Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  Beginners’  Competition 
Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A. 


Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value,  $2.50. 

Second  Prize:  Value.  $1.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Subject  for  each  contest  is  “Miscellaneous” ; 
but  original  themes  are  preferred. 

Prizes,  chosen  by  the  winner,  will  be  awarded  in 
photographic  materials,  sold  by  any  dealer  or  manu- 
facturer who  advertises  in  Photo-Era  Magazine,  or  in 
books. 

Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  open  only  to  beginners  of 
not  more  than  two  years’  practical  camera-activity, 
and  whose  work  submitted  here,  is  without  any 
practical  help  from  friend  or  professional 
expert.  A signed  statement  to  this  effect  should  ac- 
company the  data. 

2.  Workers  are  eligible  so  long  as  they  have  not 
won  a first  prize  in  this  competition.  Winners  of  the 
first  prize  automatically  drop  out  permanently,  but 
may  enter  prints  in  the  Advanced  Class  at  any  time. 

3.  Prints  eligible  are  contact-prints  from  2*4  x 3*4 
to  and  including  3J4  x 5*4  inches,  and  enlargements 
up  to  and  including  8x10  inches. 

4.  Prints  representing  no  more  than  two 
different  subjects,  for  any  one  competition,  and 
printed  in  any  medium  except  blue-print,  may  be 
entered.  They  should  be  simply  and  tastefully 
mounted.  Subjects  which  have  appeared 
in  other  publications  are  not  eligible, 
nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold,  or 
entered  in  competition  elsewhere,  be= 
fore  PhotO’Era  Magazine  awards  are 
announced.  Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  sur- 
face paper  and  sepias  are  not  suitable  for  reproduction, 
and  should  be  accompanied  by  smooth  prints  that 
have  the  same  gradations  and  detail. 

5.  Unsuccessful  'prints  will  be  returned  only  when  re- 
turn-postage at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  with  the  data.  Criticism  at  request. 

C.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Photo-Era  Magazine,  unless 
otherwise  requested  by  the  contestant.  However,  he 
may  dispose  of  other  prints  from  such  negatives  after 
he  shall  have  received  official  recognition. 

7.  Each  print  entered  mu.st  bear  the  maker's  name,  ad- 
dress, instructions,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  the  name 
and  mouth  of  the  competition,  and  should  be  accompanied 
by  a letter,  sent  separately,  giving  f nil  particulars  of 
date,  light,  plate  or  film,  make,  type,  and  focus  of  lens,  slop 
used,  exposure,  developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose 
return-postage  in  this  letter.  Data-blanks  sent  for  2-cent 
stamp.  Be  sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every 
print  for  what  contest  it  is  intended. 

8.  On  account  of  the  present  high  prices  of  paper 
and  cardboard,  competitors  may  send  large  prints 
mounted  with  narrow  margins,  but  in  every  case,  prints 
should  be  protected  by  strong,  stiff  boards,  or  of  a 
kind  that  bends  slightly  without  breaking.  Large 
packages  may  be  .sent  by  express  (prepaid). 


Awards — Beginners’  Competition 
Closed  January  31,  1922 

First  Prize:  J.  C.  Rhodes. 

Second  Prize:  Andrew  Torino. 

Honorable  Mention:  Gardner  Barker,  Charles  Ditch- 
field,  J.  J.  Kimmel,  A.  Vincent  Matifes,  William 
Moyoha,  Alfred  Rasmussen,  Charles  Savitz,  Bernard 
M.  Stern,  .James  G.  Tannahill. 


Have  You  Made  Any  Plans? 

Of  course,  you  have  made  plans  with  regard  to 
your  business,  home  and  personal  affairs;  but  have 
you  made  any  plans  for  your  photographic  work? 
Desjiite  all  that  jrhotographic  magazines  and  writers 
can  do,  there  are  still  tho.se  who  pack  away  their  cam- 
eras in  the  fall  and  never  think  to  use  them  again 
until  the  grass  begins  to  turn  green  in  the  spring. 
These  canierists  have  no  plans  and,  usually,  do  not 
make  any  until  ready  to  go  on  a trip.  Then,  they 
become  very  much  "fussed  up”  with  regard  to  what 
to  take  and  what  not  to  take,  whether  the  lens  is 
clean  or  not;  does  the  shutter  stick  or  not;  does  the 
camera-front  i)ull  out  easily  or  not;  is  the  color-screen 
at  hand  or  not;  is  the  wire-relea.se  where  it  belongs  or 
not,  etc.  In  the  circumstances,  such  a camerist  goes 
on  his  trip  ill-jireiiared  to  make  good  pictures;  and, 
when  he  returns  with  poor  results,  of  course,  it  must 
have  been  the  camera,  not  he,  that  is  to  blame. 

In  my  experience,  there  is  nothing  more  difficult 
than  to  try  to  make  a jiicture  with  a camera-outfit 
that  is  all  out  of  .sorts.  If  the  lens  is  dirty,  the  shutter 
sticks,  the  bellows  won’t  rack  out  smoothly,  the  color- 
screen  is  mi.ssing,  the  tripod-leg  does  not  hold  and  the 
focusing-cloth  is  lacking,  there  is  sure  to  be  a loss  of 
pictures  and  of  temper.  All  of  this  might  have  been 
avoided  by  a few  moments'  thought  and  care.  Let 
us  suppo.se  that  on  .some  rainy  Saturday  afternoon 
or  Sunday,  in  April,  the  camerist  collects  his  entire 
])hotographic  outfit,  down  to  the  last  film-clip  or 
push-pin,  and  makes  a business  of  going  through  the 
entire  equipment  slowly  and  carefully.  If,  by  chance, 
he  is  confronted  with  a mechanical  or  technical  problem 
too  ileej)  for  him  to  .solve,  let  him  make  note  of  it 
and  visit  his  dealer  at  the  first  o])portunity.  Generally, 
all  that  is  retinireil  is  a good  cleaning  up  of  the  camera 
and  the  rest  of  the  outfit.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to 
rennnd  the  reader  that  photographic  lemses  must  be 
cleaned  very  carefully  and  that  acids  of  any  kind 
shonld  never  be  aiijilied  to  len.'.-mrfaces.  Moreover, 
no  oil,  whatever,  should  be  applied  to  the  shutter. 
If  the  shutter  sticks,  if  is  better  for  the  camerist  to 
let  it  alone  and  take  it  to  his  dealer  or  .send  it  to  the 
manufacturer.  Many  a tine  lens  ami  shutter  have 
been  ruined  by  the  tinkering  of  well-intentioned, 
but  uid rained,  amateur  and  iirofessional  i)hotographers. 
In  short,  it  is  best  to  take  no  chances,  whatever. 

Let  me  give  an  exanijjle  in  my  own  experience. 
number  of  years  ago.  when  the  Xo.  3 Pocket  Kodak 
with  rapid  rectilinear  lens  was  making  its  first  appear- 
ance, I bought  one  and  was  <lelighted  with  it.  t'nfor- 
timately,  I could  not  let  well  enough  alone,  but  I 
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must  see  how  tlie  lens-elements  were  held  in  the  front 
and  back  lens-cells.  / found  out  and.  at  the  same 
time,  ruined  the  lens.  Although  I subseciueutly 
obtained  another  .set  of  len.ses.  these  never  equaled 
the  first  in  rlefinition  and  lirillianey.  Kven  to-day. 
after  many  years  of  i>raetical  experience,  1 shouhl  hesi- 
tate to  take  a lens-coml)ination  apart,  even  with  the 
proper  tools  and  measurements  at  hand,  d'his  be- 
longs to  the  flonnin  of  the  skilled  uptici.iu.  In  this 
connection  I might  state  that  I attempted  to  "clean’’  a 
Compound  shutter  at  one  time.  It  was  a simple 
matter  to  take  it  apart  ; but  — why  mention  the  un- 
pleasant result? 

To  return  to  our  plans.  Let  us  assume,  again, 
that  the  camerist  has  gone  over  his  entire  outfit, 
cleaned  it  and  finds  it  to  be  in  first-class  conditi(Ui. 
Very  well;  now  that  it  is  ready  for  use,  what  is  he 
going  to  do  with  it?  Would  it  not  be  well  for  him  to 
make  a few  plans  as  to  what  pictures  he  would  like 
to  make  this  corning  season?  Perhaps,  last  year  he 
marie  many  pictures  r>f  frienrls  anri  acquaintances, 
all  of  which  were  interesting  at  the  time;  but  now. 
with  a few  exceptions,  he  hardly  remembers  who  the 
persons  were  that  conrirosetl  the  group.  Let  us  sujrirrrse 
that  he  deciiles  to  make  more  laiulscapes  t>r  marines 
this  ,vear — pictures  that  may  be  enlarged  and  form  a 
permanent  collection  in  his  rlen  or  jrarlor.  'I'his  irro- 
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ccdure  would  be  specially  rlesirable,  if  he  were  to  go 
on  any  e.xtemled  trip  in  this  country  or  Europe,  ^^ith 
the  exceirtion  of  members  of  the  family  and  close 
frieitds,  irictures  made  of  acrpraiidances  at  this  or 
that  week-end  jrarty  .soon  lose  interest  and  value. 
However,  a picture  of  .some  beautiful  laiidscaiie. 
marine-vista,  or  famous  building  does  not  lose  interest, 
as  time  goes  oti,  and  the  making  of  such  a picture  is 
eminently  worthwhile.  Photo-tii.ishers  know  that 
thousands  of  i)ictures  are  made  eveiy  year  that  are 
Tiot  worth  the  finishing.  How  much  l)etter  it  would 
be  if  every  camerist  tried  to  make  iiiclures  of  which  he 
might  be  ])roud  and  in  which  even  i)holo-liuishers 
might  feel  a real  interest. 

Without  a doubt,  it  will  ])ay  every  camera-user  to 
give  the  matter  of  a definite  ])hotograi)hic  i)lau  his 
thought  and  consideration.  Instead  of  a ha|>hazard 
"snapping"  of  i)iclures.  let  liim  resolve  to  make  every 
exposure  count  in  the  direction  of  greater  siucess  and 
])leasure  in  i)hotography.  It  can  be  done,  and  has 
l)een  ilone.  by  many  "snapshooters"  who  lii'gan  to 
reali.se  that  they  were  getting  nowhere  in  their  camera- 
work. ,\s  1 have  .said  S(j  many  times,  there  is  great 
satisfaction  in  trying  to  do  anything  well.  es|)ecially 
where  good  residts  are  such  a satisfaction  as  lhe\-  are 
in  |)hotogra|)h\'. 

,\  11.  H. 
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How  a Photographer  Obtained  New  Customers 

A FEW  (lays  ago  we  lieard  of  one  method  of  adver- 
tising used  hy  a ]>liotographer,  which  could  be  ])rofit- 
ahly  used  in  your  town,  says  an  exchange.  It  is  quite 
generally  the  custom,  especially  in  high  .schools,  for 
certain  classes  to  make  trips  through  different  business 
houses  and  factories  where  the  students  can  learn  how 
busine.ss  is  carried  on.  and  how  various  things  are 
manufactured.  The  photographer  of  whom  we  are 
speaking  heard  of  this,  and  invited  the  i)rinci]>al  of 
the  local  high  school  to  bring  classes  through  the 
studio  to  see  how  j)ictures  are  made.  The  .school  took 
advantage  of  his  offer  and  the  photogra])her  exjjlained 
everything.  Ilis  ai)paratns  could  not  fail  to  impress 
the.se  coming  citizens  with  the  fact  that  [jliotography 
was  the  business  of  skilled  workmen,  and  that  making 
pictures  was  far  more  than  just  pre.ssing  a bulb.  The 
value  of  this  demonstration,  besides  general  adver- 
tising, was  found  iti  (he  fact  that  many  of  the.se  students 
were  intercstcal  enough  in  i)holograi)hy  to  come  in 
later  and  have  their  pictures  made. — HrUish  Journal. 

Old  Films  and  Plates 

It  is  never  safe  to  assume  that,  because  a particular 
packet  of  plates  or  films  happens  to  be  .several  years 
old,  therefore,  its  contents  must  be  u.seles.s.  No  one 
advocates  employing  old  stock  of  this  sort  when  new 
is  to  be  had;  but  this  is  not  because  sucli  material 


is  necessarily  bad,  but  because  the  longer  the  interval 
which  has  ehqj.sed  between  its  manufacture  and  its 
use,  the  greater  are  the  opportunities  for  it  to  have 
suffered  deterioration  from  improper  storage.  We 
would  undertake  to  spoil  the  finest  plates  ever  made 
in  a very  few  months,  without  opening  the  boxes  or 
packets,  merely  by  exposing  them  to  influences  to  which 
it  is  perfectly  possible  that  they  might  be  expo.sed 
through  ignorant  or  careless  handling.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  should  not  have  the  slightest  hesitation  to 
use  on  .some  subject  which,  if  we  got  a failure,  we 
could  not  ])hotograph  a .second  time,  plates  w'hich 
were  many  years  old;  provided  they  were  of  a stand- 
ard make,  and  that  we  knew  precisely  the  conditions 
under  which  they  had  been  stored.  ,\ll  the  state- 
ments about  the  successful  use  of  very  old  plates, 
films,  and  jjapers,  merely  testify  to  the  fact  that  they 
were  good  and  properly  packed  in  the  first  place,  and, 
in  the  .second,  that  they  had  not  been  improperly 
treated  since  they  left  the  maker's  hands. 

The  Amateur  Photographer. 

Doing  at  the  Hypo  Club 

(the  technical  expert  of  the  Hypo  Club,  to 
member):  “Yes,  this  negative  is  of  good  quality,  fine 
gradations,  i)lenty  of  detail;  but  is  slightly  impaired 
by  a stain,  doubtless  due  to  hypo.” 

.Member  (disappointed);  “Thank  you  ; but  aren't 
you  inclined  to  be  hypocritical?” 
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Selenium-Toning 

M.  J.  Dubreton  has  studied  the  metliod  of  toning 
silver-bromide  prints  witli  sidpho-seleniate  of  sodium 
devised  by  Professor  Namias  and  gives  in  the  “Bulletin” 
of  the  French  Photographic  Society  the  following  re- 
sults of  his  experiments: 

The  material  used  was  the  vitreous  selenium  of  com- 
merce, which  comes  in  the  form  of  little  rods  of  brown- 
ish black,  which  is  the  least  expensive  kind.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  pulverise  it  very  finely,  and  Ijeing  rpiite 
friable  it  is  sufficient  to  crush  it  in  a mortar  or  b\  rolling 
a bottle  over  it  in  a folded  sheet  of  strong  paper. 

The  mixture  of  sulphur  and  selenium,  i)laced  in  a 
porcelain-capsule  over  the  Hame  of  an  alcohol-lamp, 
liquefies  very  quickly;  the  sidphur  liquefying  at  a low 
temperature  in  its  cr\  stallisation-water.  The  mixture 
should  be  stirred  with  a glass-rorl  and  takes  a very  deep 
red  color.  Before  becoming  quite  cold,  water  is  added 
and  its  solution  follows  at  once. 

For  toning,  the  necessary  quantity  of  the  solution 
is  placed  in  a developiiig-tray  and  is  thrown  away 
after  using,  as  the  selenium  is  precipitated,  forming  a 
red  .sediment.  The  color  of  this  bath  is  of  no  impor- 
tance. as  the  whites  regain  their  purity  in  the  subse- 
quent washing.  If  an\  color  remains,  it  comes  from 
getting  too  many  sulphurated  i)rints  in  the  .same  bath. 
The  tone  obtained  has  a really  beautiful  effect  ami 
there  are  never  any  of  those  abominable  yellow  shades 
produced  in  the  bath  of  sulphur  alone. 

Toning  with  sulpho-.selenium  is  es])ecially  useful  for 
prints  and  particularly  enlargements  of  an  olive-black 
tone,  due  to  errors  of  exposure  or  bad  development. 
Where  other  toning-methods  give  a di.sagreeable  tint, 
the  selenium  bath  always  gives  ])leasing  shades. 

This  toning,  when  applied  to  negatives,  is  an  energetic 
and  valuable  mode  of  strengthening,  as  it  ])re,serves  the 
tran.sparency  of  the  blacks  and  the  harmony  of  the 
whole.  It  is  important  to  rock  the  tray  vigorously 
while  bleaching,  otherwi.se  it  is  apt  to  Ite  streaky:  in 
this  case  it  would  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  bleach- 
ing of  the  negative  to  the  end. 

Pinaflavol:  a New  Sensitiser  for  Green 

Of  red  sensitisers  there  is  no  longer  any  scarcity.  The 
red-sensitiveness  of  [dates  sensitised  with  pinacyanol 
or  similar  dye-materials  fidly  .satisfies  the  demands  of 
photographic  pjractice.  The  object  of  our  work,  there- 
fore. in  recent  years  has  not  been,  as  was  ])revif)usly  the 
ca.se.  to  im[)rove  red-sensitive  [)lates;  but  to  find  a 
specific  sensitiser  for  gr(en.  'I'liis  long-desired  flye 
we  have  now  fwmd  in  [)inaflavol.  which  belongs  to  an 
entirely  new  class  of  ba.sic  dyestuffs,  and  was  discovered 
in  the  photochemical  laboratory  of  the  Hochst  Dye- 
works  by  Dr.  Robert  Scliulotf.  d he  dyes  of  this  .series 
are  characterised  by  their  yellow  color  and  their  s[)ecific 
sensitising-power  for  the  green  s(  ctimi  of  the  s|)ectrum. 
Toward  acids  the  j)inaflavol  bebaves  like  the  ])ina- 
cyanol;  it  is  unaffected  by  acetic  acid,  but  is  decolored 
by  the  mineral  acids. 

Professor  Dr.  Eder  writes  regarding  the  new  dye- 
stuff: "In  pinaflavol  we  have  the  long-sought-for  green 
sensitiser.  with  the  maximum  near  the  l•’ranrdlofer  line 
E.  falling  o.fi  ([uickly  at  I)  and  closing  at  F.  In  distinc- 


tion from  eosin-dyestuffs,  pinaflavol  does  not  show  the 
bad  minimum  in  blue-green;  but  gives  a .strong,  con- 
nected .s])ectral  band  over  the  whole  of  the  green,  blue 
anil  violet.” 

In  the  sensitising  curve  of  [linaflavol  the  ra])id  falling- 
off  of  .sensitiveness  before  D (in  the  yellow)  is  ])articu- 
larly  interesting.  Practically  this  behavior  shows  itself 
when  [)hotographing  a color-table  with  a medium  yellow 
filter:  the  greenish  yellow  appears  more  strongly  covered 
than  the  yellow.  For  orthochromatic  effect  that,  of 
cour.se.  is  of  no  advantage,  because  yellow  a[)[)cars 
o[)ticaIly  lighter  than  green.  For  the  [)re|)aration  of 
orthochromatic  plates  the  old  sensitisers — erythrosin, 
ethyl-red  or  [linaverdol — would  therefore  be  jireferable. 
.VII  the  greater,  however,  is  the  advantage  for  three- 
color  |)hotogra[)hy.  Every  practitioner  knows  that  in 
making  a three-color  [ihotograph  the  red  [ilate  exposed 
under  the  green  filter  requires  the  longest  ex[)o.snre. 
The  erythrosin  or  isocyanin  [ilates  heretofore  u.scd  all 
])osse.ssed  a high  semsitiveness  to  yellow  and  even  to 
orange;  it  was  therefore  neces.sary  to  danqien  the  yellow 
and  orange  with  a green  filter  in  order  to  get  better 
action  on  the  green.  However,  on  account  of  the  dark- 
ness of  all  green  dyestutfs,  a green  filter  ali.sorbs  a great 
deal  of  light  and  increa.ses  considerably  the  time  of 
exposure. 

Pinaflavol.  then,  owing  to  its  favorable  .sensitising 
curve,  [lermits  this  dye  to  appear  as  a S|)ccific  green 
sensitiser.  and  that  the  red  plate  may  lie  taken  with  a 
yellow  filter.  The  duty  of  this  filter  is  merely  to 
dain[ien  the  violet  and  blue.  Owing  to  the  much 
greater  transparency  of  the  yellow  filter  at  least  one- 
half  of  the  exjwsure  time  is  saved.  This  shortening  of 
the  exiiosure  is  not  only  of  great  value  to  the  re])roduc- 
ing  ]ihotogra])hcr  but  also  to  every  one  who  makes 
color-|)hotogrd[)hs  after  nature. — Dr.  E.  Kiixro,  in 
Phofoyra phischc  R im dscha u . 

Concentrated  Developers 

The  term  “concentrated  devehqier”  is  a very  broad 
one.  s lys  a German  cotemporary;  for.  sometimes,  so- 
called  concentrated  .solutions  when  diluted  with  three 
times  their  volume  of  water  will  not  develo])  a [ilate 
in  the  time  a normal  solution  should.  Gonqiaratively 
few  develo[)ers  permit  the  preparation  of  highly  con- 
centrated, durable  solutions  owing  to  the  nature  and 
solvent  [iro[)erlies  of  the  develo[>ing  substance  it.scif. 

In  order  to  test  the  quality  of  an  unknown  concen- 
trated develo[)er  we  must  have  a basis  for  eonqiarison, 
such  as  rodinol  or  [lyrocatechin-eaustie  .soda,  and  lind 
out  how  the  diluted  .solutions  act  and  the  ([ualily  of 
the  resulting  negative  or  [irint  in  eonqiarison  with  other 
standard  devehqiers.  We  must  oliserve  the  lime  re- 
((uired  by  ditfereni  degrees  of  dilution,  how  often  lliey 
may  be  used  without  [)eree[itiblc  deterioral ion  in  the 
gradation  and  strength  of  the  negative  or  [irint. 

Highly  concentrated  develo[)ers  are  usually  [inqiareil 
with  caustic  soda;  but  the  durability  of  such  solutions 
is  rather  brief  in  [iraclice;  lint  these  are  usually  made 
with  the  oliject  of  having  a .stock  on  hand  that  will 
kec[i  good  for  a long  time.  Many  fif  the  devehqiers  sold 
by  the  trade  arc  so  overloaded  that,  although  they  kee|i 
fairly  well  in  moderate  tenqierature,  cold  weather  will 
cause  [ireei|iil at  ion  that  cannot  always  be  re-dissolveil 
liy  warming  the  bol  I le. 


OUR  CONTRIBUTING  CRITICS 


YOUR  CRITICISM  IS  INVITED 


Whociier  sends  the  best  criticism  (not  over  150  words) 
before  the  lust  day  of  the  current  month,  will  receive  from 
us  a three-month  subscription  to  Photo-Era  Magazine. 

The  winning  criticism,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  first  one 
printed  below.  Criticism  shouldbe  helpful  and  courteous. 


Why  the  tree  at  tlie  left?  I .sliimM  trim  .so  as  to 
avoid  this  lieavy  mass,  even  though  the  remainder  is 
a|))iroximately  in  tlie  form  of  a sciuare,  whicli  form  is 
generally  tabooed.  This  gives  a line-arrangement — 
(leeorative  rather  than  ])ietorial — whieh  divides  the 
jueture-spaee  beautifully. 

It  would  be  well  to  subihie  the  flecks  of  highlight 
near  the  up|)er  margin,  thus  coneentrating  the  interest 
in  the  light  ainl  shade  in  the  miildle  distance,  and  on 
the  well-suggested  e.xpan.se  of  water. 

It  comes  as  an  afterthought  that  a little  detail  in 
tree-trunks  in  the  foreground,  allhough  not  essential, 
might  be  <lesirai)le.  Still,  one  does  not  look  for  the 
grain  of  the  wood  in  the  sash  and  easing  of  a.  slaine<l- 
glass  window,  and  this  is  a close  analogy,  'rrimmed  as 


suggested,  this  picture  should  then  be  pronounced 
successful.  Perhai>s,  these  suggestions  may  help. 

Bert  LEAcm. 

lx  this  picture  the  trees  in  the  foregTound  spoil 
everything.  They  are  very  badly  jilaced.  They  de- 
tract from  and  olistruct  the  view  of  the  water,  ruin  all 
perspective  and  make  the  i)icture  one  of  di.scord  and 
poor  composition,  besides  subordinating  the  real 
subject  “The  lietreating  Tide”.  By  placing  them  so 
that  only  two  trees  come  into  the  picture,  and  these 
twt)  at  the  extreme  left  side  with  branches  overhanging 
in  the  foreground  at  the  top,  one  could  find  a much 
more  pleasing  composition  and  frame  in  the  water. 
A longer  ex|)osure  at  the  same  opening  would  give  a 
belter  (pudity  to  the  whole  and  lend  atmosphere  to  it. 
A very  soft,  nicely-graded  paper  would  also  have  helped 
in  this  res])ect.  If  it  were  possible  to  make  a nice  pat- 
tern with  the  trees  and  branches  and  to  exjire.ss  the  late 
afternoon-lighting  across  the  water,  the  ])icture  would 
then  become  individual.  It  needs  individuality. 

Eleanor  L.  Smith. 


THE  PICTURE  CRITICISED  THIS  MONTH 


Here,  perhaps,  is  an  excellent  opportunity  to  prove 
the  value  of  an  effective  title.  Mr.  Pole’s  picture 
requires  a descriptive  title — or  none  at  all.  For  its 
elements  in  themselves  do  not  suggest  one — (with  the 
e.xception  of  the  overworked  ‘Shoreline’).  “A  Retreat- 
ing Tide”  calls  forth  a host  of  impressions.  One  can 
see  a great  expanse  of  Idue,  a cloud-flecked  sky,  a 
gently-rolling  surf  and  a number  of  sea-gulls  flying 
about  in  the  sunshine.  ,\nd  all  becau.se  of  the  title. 
As  for  the  {)icture,  it  is  beautifully  simple,  successfidly 
artistic  and  technically  perfect.  I feel  sure  that  .some 
are  going  to  question  the  dark  mass  at  the  left;  but  in 
my  opinion  it  is  just  enough  to  lialance  the  out-spread- 
ing limbs  on  the  right;  a good  example  of  the  steel- 
yard principle.  IMy  only  wish  would  be  for  a little 
more  definite  horizon-line,  a slightly  darker  tone  in  the 
water.  .\  filter  would  have  yielded  this. 

George  A.  Be.ixe,  Jr. 


Mr.  Rote’s  ‘‘Retreating  Tide”,  criticised  this  month, 
surely  is  an  intere.sting  picture,  but  poorly  arranged. 
Mith  the  comments  that  appear  in  this  helpfni  depart- 
ment. he  ought  to  be  eager  and  [deased  to  avail  him- 
self of  suggestions,  and  again  visit  this  spot,  with  a view 
to  making  a greatly  improved  i)ict\ire.  He  ])robal)ly 
will  i)lace  or  hold  his  camera  at  a jjoint  to  the  right,  a 
little  more,  and  avoid  the  mass  of  tree-trunks  which 
now  hamper  the  comj)osition  and  which  are  superfluous. 
Their  place  should  be  occupied  by  the  two  little  trees 
now  taking  up  the  miildle  part  of  the  foreground. 

He  will  also  consider  making  the  exposure  at  a differ- 
ent hour  of  the  day,  and  get  a little  more  cliaracter  intf) 
the  water,  which  now  looks  fiat,  although  evidently 
Vjathefl  in  sunlight.  He  may  lie  tohl  l>y  some  friendly 
critic,  in  this  department,  that  the  objects  l.ving  on  the 
shore  belong  where  they  are  as  characteristic  of  the 
out-going  tifle.  but  in  a well -com po.sed  picture  should 
be  subordinated  which  can  be  done  in  various  ways 
such  as  f)y  using  a good  soft-focus  lens,  or  softening 


them  by  judicious  retouching  (on  negative  or  print)  or 
by  .selecting  a suitable  illumination. 

If  the.se  comments  occupy  too  much  space,  the  Editor 
can  trim  them,  as  one  does  a badly  si)aced  ]>rinl. 

Fr.incts  Y.  Turner. 


Printing  Double- Weight  Papers 

The  continuously  greater  use  which  is  lieing  nuule  of 
ilouble-weight  papers  of  practically  postcard  substance 
for  ])ortrait-photographs,  inserted  without  moulding 
in  the  popular  fohlers,  calls  for  somewhat  greater  care 
ill  printing,  .says  The  lirilish  Journal.  The  curl  of  a 
fair-sized  jiiece  of  such  jiajK-r  may  easily  lie  such  that 
[iroper  contact  over  all  parts  of  the  negative  is  not 
obtained  in  a printing-frame  fitted  with  tlie  customary 
rather  weak  springs,  or  in  a printing-box  if  hand-ap|)li- 
cation  of  the  iiressure-back  chances  to  be  done  in  a 
carele.ss  manner.  With  some  jiriid ing-boxes  uniform 
pressure  of  the  back  calls  for  correct  manipulation  of 
the  handle,  and  when  a tliick  paper  is  being  used  it  is 
quite  possilrle  to  have  faulty  contact  over  ]iart  of  the 
negative.  In  many  cases  this  liability  may  Ire  reailily 
remedied  by  thickening  the  ]rre.ssurc-])ad  by  fixing  a 
stout  iricce  of  felt  to  it,  or  by  laying  a piece  of  felt,  iqion 
the  jia.irer  after  in.serting  a.  fresh  piece  of  the  laller. 
Of  cour.se,  a precaution  sucli  as  this  will  be  taken  liy  the 
experienced  printer,  especially  if  he  has  been  accustomed 
to  handle  carbon-ti.ssue,  the  iironouneed  curl  of 
which  calls  for  the  frames  of  extra  ,=olid  construction 
provided  with  strong  s|irings  fitted  to  iiinged  cross-bars. 
The  fact,  that  exposure  of  papers  is  often  irlaced  in  the 
hand.”  of  comparatively  unskilled  assistant,'  is  no  doubt 
responsible  for  defects  of  definition  in  jirints  which 
have  been  submitted  to  us  with  the  suggestion  that 
the  lens  was  at  fault,.  'I’hat  such  was  not  the  case 
should  have  been  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  un- 
sharpness  occurred  in  different  parts  of  the  suliject 
from  the  .same  negative. 
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OUR  ILLUSTRATIONS 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 


To  camerists  who  are  iinilecided  in  what  Ijrancli  of 
])liot()graphy  to  engage,  nature-photogiapliy  as  j)rac- 
tised  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Pardoe,  and  illustrated  in  the  fore 
part  of  this  issue,  will  make  a strong  appeal,  particr.- 
larly  if  they  are  fond  of  all  living  things  of  the  great 
outdoors.  The  writings  of  two  eminent  nature-lovers — 
Prederick  B.  Hodges  and  Dr.  J.  B.  Pardoe — that  have 
graced  the  pages  of  Photo-Ek.v  Mag.^zixe.  have  gone 
far  to  lift  our  readers  into  another  sjjhere;  and  the 
irictures  of  the.se  two  camerists  have  helped  to  indicate 
the  way  into  a realm  of  photographic  activity,  which 
even  sermons  by  elocpient  jrreachers  could  not  have 
accomplished.  Photogra|rhers  of  animal-life  in  the 
wooils  confess  that  they  have  gained  much  from  Dr. 
Pardoe's  memorable  story,  with  its  strikingly  beautiful 
pictures.  "In  Nature's  Studio",  that  euluuiced  the  issue 
of  July, 

Now  that  spring  is  with  us,  once  again,  the  field- 
camerist  will  seek  the  early  flowers  and  creatures,  a 
guide  to  which  envial)le  occupation  will  be  Dr.  Pardoe's 
timely  essay,  "Photograirhing  Sjrring-Creatnres",  with 
a number  of  delightful  illustrations,  worthy  of  emula- 
tion. In  regard  to  data.  Dr.  Pardoe  su])])lied  none  for 
the  pictures  in  tliis  issue,  but  referred  us  to  his  story 
in  the  July,  numher,  the  details  of  which  may  he 

ap])lied  in  general  to  most  of  his  nature-studies. 

The  interesting  and  well-spaced  jrictures  that  are 
a.ssociated  with  Phil  M.  Biley's  instructive  pa]jer, 
"Tandscaire  Possibilities  Without  Foliage"  (pages 
to  l!t7),  speak  for  themselves.  The  author  mentions 
the  details  of  his  modus  oprrandi  as  he  goes  along. 

Though  the  compelliug  and  .searching  rays  of  King 
Sol  have  obliterated  all  traces  of  snow  in  most  of  the 
northern  states,  there  are  still  i>laces.  also  in  the  Domin- 
ion f)f  Canada,  where  winter  still  lingers  in  the  laj)  of 
A])i'il  (our  apologies  to  Oliver  Goldsmith),  and  Dan 
McGowan's  invigorating  winter-scenes  (pages  li)H  to 
^O'i)  are  still  timely.  They  are  fit  company  for  the 
l)ri7,e-i)ictures  of  our  " Wintcr-S])orts"  com]Kdition  that 
are  re])roduced  in  this  issue. 

The  raison  d'clrc  of  the  grotestpie  figure,  on  page  ‘•20.5, 
is  the  photograi)her's  ]>articipation  in  the  "Domestic 
Pets"  comjjetition.  last  November.  Mr.  Neal  contrib- 
uted a jhcture  of  a f(jot-scrai)cr  in  a desire  to  su])i)ly 
something  unconventional.  He  stated,  at  the  time, 
that  his  cat  posed  quietly  and  patiently,  and  caused 
him  no  trouble,  whatever.  The  Jury  awarded  him  an 
II. M.,  though  the  camerist  hardly  exijcctcd  to  win  the 
Photo- Fk.\  silver  ciq)  for  this  caprice. 

When  the  reader,  familiar  with  the  work  of  master- 
pictorialists.  gazes  ujaiii  B.  P.  Langlaml's  very  first 
camera-experiment,  page  ‘207.  he  may  wonder  that 
this  erstwhile  beginner  ever  had  the  courage  to  con- 
tinue his  embryonic  hobby.  But.  like  the  other  partici- 
parits  in  the  series,  “My  hirst  Photogr.-qih'',  Mr.  bang- 
land  was  not  dazed  or  dismayed.  He  had  sublime 
faith  and,  as  tohl  by  himself,  and  here,  the  young 
.'imateur  persisted  in  his  emleavor  to  find  the  roa<l  to 
success,  which  is  indicated  liy  the  su[)erb  pictures  which 
eventually  made  their  api)carance  at  exhibitions  and 
in  the  pages  of  this  magazine.  One  of  these,  "The 
Last  Mooring",  ])age  20S,  appeareil  together  vith 
eight  other  sn])crb  marines,  in  connection  with  his 
l)a|)er,  “Alongshore  with  the  Camera",  in  tlie  issue  of 


August,  1!)18,  which  will  prove  of  inestimable  value  to 
tho.se  of  our  new  readers  who  are  unaware  of  the 
po.ssibilities  of  the  subject  presented  so  ably  by  one  of 
the  foremost  marine-photographers  in  this  country. 

Data:  May,  .5  P.M.;  bright  sun;  5x7  Premo  camera; 
9-inch  R.R.  lens;  F/8  stop;  1/100  second;  Standard 
Orthonon;  Dianol  dev.;  gum-bichromate  print. 

In  reply  to  the  Editor’s  request  for  additional 
information  of  interest.  Air.  Langland  states  that  after 
his  first  thrill  in  photographic  practice,  he  went  through 
the  usual  experiences  of  new  beginners  and  made 
pictures  of  things  that  momentarily  intere.sted  him — 
record-pictures.  As  time  passed,  he  began  to  feel  the 
appeal  of  the  pictorial  in  jihotography,  and  in  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge  along  that  line  he  subscribed  to 
several  photograi)hic  magazines,  and  attributes  what 
success  he  has  attained  in  photography  to  the  knowl- 
edge gained  through  them.  He  became  a member  of 
the  Salon  Club  of  America,  exchanging  portfolios  of 
prints  and  exhibited  prints  in  the  Third  American 
Salon  and  the  succeeding  Salons  of  that  Society  up 
to  and  inclufling  the  Seventh.  When  the  Wisconsin 
Camera  Club  was  organised,  in  1906,  Mr.  Langland 
became  a memljer,  and  the  following  year  was  elected 
president.  He  is  also  a member  of  the  Pictorial  Photog- 
raphers of  America,  and  of  the  Milwaukee  Art  Institute. 
He  has  exhibited  his  prints  in  various  Salons  arranged 
by  Camera  Clubs,  throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Among  them  are  the  clubs  of  Alontreal, 
Toronto,  and  IVinnipeg.  Canada;  of  Wilkes  Barre,  Pa.; 
Portlainl,  Ale.;  Cincinnati;  Northampton,  Alass.; 
Chicago;  St.  Louis,  and  other  clubs.  He  has  received  a 
number  of  awards  of  the  first,  .second  and  third  class  at 
the.se  exliibitions,  and  a numlier  of  Honorable  Alentions. 
His  ]»iclures  have  been  publi.shed  in  the  Photographic 
Times,  PnoTrt-EKA,  The  Xalionul  Geographic  Maga- 
zine, and  in  a number  of  .sport  and  trade  publications; 
also  in  the  newspaper  of  his  home-city,  Mil-waukee. 
During  the  past  few  years.  Air.  Langland  has  had  one- 
man  exhibits  of  gum-])rints  at  the  Chicago  Camera 
Club,  at  Cincinnati  and  at  Salt  Lake  City. 

Air.  Langland  produced  i)ictures  of  great  merit  long 
Ijefore  he  contributed  examples  of  his  regular  w'ork  to 
Piioto-Era  AIacsazine.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  the 
])ictures  that  have  graced  these  pages,  from  September 
1907  to  July  1919,  the  quick  and  steady  development  of 
Air.  Langland’s  pictorial  ability,  his  profonnd  love  of 
nature,  and  cajiacity  to  .seize  and  interpret  her  finest 
moments. 

The  following  is  a list  of  his  pictures  that  have 
appeared  in  Piioto-Eka  AIagazixe:  Sei)tember,  1907, 
"A  Alisty  Day  in  the  Alountains”;  Octoljer,  1911, 
“Alilwaukee  Harbor"  (awarded  .second  prize  in  water- 
craft I'ompetition);  July,  1!)1.'!,  article  on  marine- 
Ijhotogra])hy  with  .seven  superb  illustrations:  “Wind- 
jammers in  Port",  “Winter  in  Alilwaukee  Harbor", 
"Fire-Boal  in  .Vetiou”.  “A  Good  Breeze",  "Sunrise  on 
Lake  Alichigan”,  "Coal-Boats  in  Harbor",  and  “A’acht- 
ing-Days";  Se])tember,  191(i,  “A  Nemahbin  Land- 
sca])e”;  August,  1918;  article,  “Along  Shore  With  a 
Camera" — a classic  of  its  kind,  accompanied  by  nine 
beautiful  marine-pieces  bearing  the  following  titles: 
“A  Lake  Alichigan  Schooner”,  "A  Alisty  Alorning  in 
Milwaukee  Harbor  ",  "Opalescent  Clouds  and  Lakes”, 


“Drifting  on  the  Bay”,  “The  Glow  of  Night",  “The 
Last  Mooring”,  “Fisherman's  Home,  Jones  Island”, 
“Iceberg,  Lake  Michigan”,  and  “Tlie  Harbor  at  Dusk”; 
July,  1919,  “Detroit  Harbor,  Washington  Island”. 

Probably,  the  finest  and  best  illustrated  lecture  on 
Mexico  was  delivered  by  Burton  Holmes  in  his  regidar 
series  of  “Traveltalks”  during  the  season  just  past. 
The  Editor  attended  the  entire  series,  and  was  fleeply 
impressed  not  only  by  the  facility  and  effectiveness  of 
Mr.  Holmes’  delivery,  Init  his  remarkable  descriptive 
powers  and  his  wonderful  pictures.  One  of  the  most 
beautiful  pictures  in  his  lecture  on  Mexico  was  the  ruined 
entrance  to  an  old  monastery,  wth  donkeys  and  sheep 
grouped  in  the  foreground,  forming  as  picturescpie  a 
composition  as  the  most  exacting  critic  wishes  to  see. 
At  the  Editor's  request,  Mr.  Holmes  courteously  sup- 
plied a contact  print  from  the  original  negative;  but 
as  he  left  for  China,  on  the  following  day,  to  obtain 
new  and  interesting  material  for  a special  lecture 
(traveltalk)  on  this  strange  country,  he  was  unable  to 
furnish  any  data. 

Among  the  leading  photo-pictorialists  of  continental 
Europe  is  Dr.  Adolf  Eyermann,  of  Munich,  Bavaria, 
examples  of  whose  admirable  work  have  appeared  in 
these  pages  in  the  past.  Dr.  Eyermann’s  pictures  are 
distinguished  by  extreme  beauty  of  subject,  composi- 
tion, and  treatment.  Having  stuilied  art  in  his  younger 
days,  living  constantly  among  artistic  surroundings — 
breathing  an  artistic  atmosphere,  as  it  were,  in  the  land 
of  Dlirer,  Sachs  and  Wagner — Dr.  Eyermann  took 
up  and  practised  with  ardor  and  success  his  beloved 
hobby,  photography.  He  soon  was  recognised  as  an 
artist-photographer  of  the  first  rank,  and  has  held  for 
many  years  a high  place  among  the  photo-i)ictorialists 
of  the  world.  There  are  no  available  data;  but  as  “In  a 
Bavarian  ^'illage"  (in  Franconia,  northern  Bavaria) 
is  the  first  of  a series  of  master])ieces  from  Dr.  Eyer- 
mann's  portfolio,  we  hope  to  supply  the  interesting 
data  of  the  pictures  that  are  to  follow. 

Advanced  Workers’  Competition 

Though  we  are  in  the  mid.st  of  the  vernal  .season,  we 
may  still  enjoy  the  results  of  camera-efforts  to  picture 
the  sports  of  winter.  The  entries  in  the  January  com- 
petition were  numerous,  to  be  sure,  but  novelties  were 
either  scarce  or  inadequately  interpreted.  In  every 
way,  however,  including  tonal  quality,  Mr.  Davi.s' 
“Good  Sport"  was  gratifying.  Souml  artist  that  he  is, 
Mr.  Davis  demonstrated  very  admirably  the  princi])le 
of  repetition.  As  in  music,  where  the  immediate  rejjeti- 
tion  of  a phra.se  is  sung  or  played  in  a subdued  manner 
— more  like  a distant"  echo — so  in  the  jjainter's  art,  the 
.sense  of  proportion  or  relationship  is  observed.  Thus, 
monotony  in  expression  is  avoided.  It  is.  withal,  a 
convincing  illustration  of  balance  in  pictorial  composi- 
tion, and.  with  this  print  in  view,  tlie  artist-reader  will 
appreciate  Mr.  Davis'  admirable  treatment  of  his  sub- 
ject, and  the  student  will  understand  the  author's 
object  in  selecting  the  relative  jiosition  of  the  two  ice- 
boats as  his  simple,  but  effective  ])ictorial  scheme. 

Data:  February,  .‘3.1.5  P. m.;  good  sunlight;  ('only 

Junior  ('2M  ^ Jj  camera;  434i-inch  K.R.  lens;  at 
F 11;  1 100  .second;  .\nsco  Sj)eedex  Film;  i)\ro; 

P.M.C.  Bromirle  No.  t5  print;  dev.  \\ith  .Vmidol;  clouds 
introduced  in  a 4 x .5  negative,  from  which  the  finished 
enlargement  was  made. 

The  Swiss  wintersi)ort.  "Bonspiel".  is  here  inlro- 
duced  as  an  indoor  amusement.  Page  210.  With  the 
exception  of  window-halation  and  the  usual  interest  of 
most  members  of  the  group  in  the  camera,  the  scene 
has  been  well  rendered.  If  adequate  illumination  had 


been  provided,  and  the  camerist  had  lieen  equal  to  the 
demands  of  the  situation,  an  action-picture  would  offer 
greater  interest  than  the  present,  somewhat  awkward 
offering. 

Data:  January;  light  good;  7-inch  Ross  Con- 

vertilile  lens;  at  full  aperture;  ,3  seconds;  Imperial  S.S. 
plate;  M.Q.;  Artura  N.  C.  contact-print. 


Digression 

“A  Wintek-Idyl”,  page  217,  is  a snow-scene  of 
unusual  merit.  How  few  cameri,st,s — excepting  the 
experienced  artist — would  be  imjiressed  by  a bit  of 
fence  of  the  most  ordinary  kiml!  How  true!  But  Mr. 
Hanson  quickly  perceived  the  picture-possibilities  of 
such  humble  material  and  produced  a chcf-d'wiirre. 
With  commendable  judgment,  Mr.  Han.son  placed  the 
chief  point  of  interest  in  the  upper  right  corner,  from 
which  point  objects  receded  with  diminishing  force. 
The  di.stant  group  of  buildings  furnishes  a valuable 
note  to  this  modest  winter-idyl.  It  is  a suggestion  of 
human  interest;  for  it  is  not  to  be  a,ssumed  that  this  is  a 
de,serted  locality.  All  in  all,  tins  bit  of  New  Hampshire 
in  winter's  garl)  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  fjest 
things  Mr.  Hanson  has  ever  done. 

Data;  January.  1922;  10  sutilighf;  ,\uto 

Graflex  (33<i  x 4J^);  (ij^-inch  Smith  Semi-Achromatic; 
F/8  stop;  ,‘3-time  color-screen;  1,10  .second;  Eastman 
Orthonon;  [ivro;  print,  .\rtura  ('arlion  Black  D; 
Amidol, 

Example  of  Interpretation 

As  (Mr.  Beardsley  has  suggested  in  his  editorial  on  the 
sul)ject  for  the  Alay  competition,  "Bridges",  no  restric- 
tion is  placed  on  the  selection  of  a bridge  for  this  i>nr- 
pose.  Let  it  be  even  an  humWe  foot-bridge — safe  or 
rickety.  Thus,  such  a structure  is  iire.sented  for  con- 
tem])lation  on  page  21S.  Having  lieen  managed,  as  a 
camera-suliject,  Iiy  so  aide  an  artist  as  W.  S.  Davis, 
the  “Little  Foot-Bridge"  ri.ses  to  the  artistic  inqiortaiKC 
of  a possible  rival  to  the  greatest  cantilevei-  bridge  ever 
liuilt.  But  this  iiicture  liy  Mr.  Davis  is  offered  merely 
as  a suggestion. 

Data:  (Made  on  a cloudy  day;  4.1.5  p.m.;  rear-com- 
bination of  an  Ilex  anastigmat ; at  full  opening  (F/10, 
effective);  8-tinie  ray-filter;  4 x .5  Hoebnck  D.  ('.  Ortho. 


Beginners’  Competition 

The  little  figure  at  the  window  is  surely  expressive 
of  contemplation,  and  exceedingly  well  ilone.  Bage  221. 
Usually,  a child  dres.sed  in  white  is  an  ungrateful  sub- 
ject; but  in  the  jiresent  instance  the  little  sitter  is  jilaeed 
.so  as  to  face  the  light  and  away  from  the  line  of  the  cam- 
era. ('on.seiiuently,  the  shadow-side  is  presenteil  to  the 
camera  and  with  excellent  elfeet.  The  modeling  of 
the  light-colored  ilre.ss  and  the  softly  lighted  side  of 
the  child's  head,  showing  the  finger  pressing  I he  dieek, 
have  been  rendered  with  consummate  skill — a.  feat 
well  worthy  the  reputation  of  an  ex|iert  jiorlraitist. 
.\nd  the  author  of  this  remarkably  successful  genre  is 
only  a beginner!  Of  course,  in  the  circumstances  the 
Editor  can  but  treat  lightly  the  strongly  acceutc(l 

the  low-toned  surroundings.  Mr.  Rhodes  is  to  be  com- 
lilimented  on  the  admirable  arrangement  of  his  juvenile 
model  and  the  technically  delightful  i)erformance  of 
his  task. 

Data:  November,  ti  P.M.;  intense  light:  Kodak 

(23^  X ll.j);  .5M-incli  anastigmat;  K 7.7  sto|);  1/2.5 


second;  Eastman  Autographic  Film;  M.Q.;  print,  Azo 
F No.  4.  Mirror  reflector  used. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  “The  River's  Curve”, 
page  222,  the  camerist  added  the  sitting  figure.  By 
doing  so,  he  formed  a large,  dark  mass  and  created  an  in- 
terest in  a s[)ot  that  did  not  need  it.  There  seems  to  be 
no  necessity  for  human  interest  in  this  attractive 
scene.  The  title  of  the  picture  directs  the  attention 
of  the  beholder  to  the  curve  of  the  river.  If  the  figure 
could  be  removed  and  no  trace  left  of  it,  the  photog- 
ra])her  wouhl  realise  that  it  had  been  superfluous. 
The  al)sence  of  sunlight  seems  to  deprive  the  picture  of 
animation  or  contrast. 

Data:  Atigust  25,  3 p.m.;  dull  light;  Ica  Ide;d  Camera 
(23.3"  X 3^");  33^-inch  Hekla  lens;  F/li.8  stop;  l/U) 
second;  Imperial  Orthonon  N.F.;  Rytol;  enlarged  on 
P.M.C.  Bromide  No.  2;  appreciated  ])oor  light-condi- 
tions; but  it  was  this  ])icture  or  nothing. 


Our  Contributing  Critics 

The  timely  sid)ject,  “Up  the  River",  by  Win.  B. 
Kemp,  page  224,  will  appeal  to  outdoor-camerists. 
It  may  be  interesting  to  note  a similarity  between  this 
view  and  the  one  of  the  Charles  River  at  Dedham,  by 
Charles  E.  Swett.  which  embellished  a page  in  March 
Photo-Fha.  October,  4 p.m.;  (iJ^j-inch  R.R.  lens; 
F/8  stop;  1/25  second;  Cramer  Inst.  Iso;  Rytol;  part 
of  negative  enlarged  on  P.M.C.  Contrast  Bromide; 
Amidol. 


Bromide  Enlarging — Alaking  Pictures  from  your  Nega- 
tive— Alounting  Prints — Making  Lantern-Slides. 

This  course  of  instruction  has  benefited  the  Club  in 
.several  ways,  one  being  that  students  are  joining  the 
Club,  and  thereby  increasing  its  membership.  Six  of 
them  have  already  become  active  members,  and  more 
are  to  follow,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  regular  action  of 
the  Board  of  Governors. 

It  is  believed  that  this  idea  of  an  evening-class  for 
public  photographic  instruction  is  original  with  the 
Photographic  Club  of  Baltimore  City,  and,  judging  by 
the  excellent  and  permanent  results  that  have  been 
accompli.shed,  it  is  worthy  to  be  adoi>ted  by  other  first- 
class  camera  clubs.  If  properly  conducted,  as  it  cer- 
tainly apiiears  to  be  in  Baltimore,  this  evening-class 
may  develop  into  a throughout-the-year  school,  while 
appreciably  increasing  the  membership  of  the  camera 
club  wl  lich  conducts  it. 

Of  course,  only  a camera  club  of  the  highest  standing, 
in  every  respect,  and  one  which  enjoys  the  unlimited 
confidence  of  the  public,  would  be  ju.stified  to  form  and 
maintain  a school  of  instruction,  as  is  being  done  in 
Baltimore.  To  wish  to  perform  such  a public  service 
is,  indeed,  praiseworthy;  but  the  matter  should  be 
weighed  carefully  liy  the  officials  of  a club,  and  not  be 
settled  impulsively  or  rashly.  To  act  otherwise 
might  easily  result  in  the  undoing  of  a perfectly  good 
[•lub.  W.  A.  F. 


Open  Criticism  of  Common  Faults 


A Photographic  Evening-School 

To  the  Photographic  Club  of  Baltimore  City  belongs 
the  credit  of  organising  and  conducting  an  evening- 
.school  for  ine.xperienced  amateurs.  The  idea  originated 
with  a member  of  the  club,  who  did  not  even  own  a 
camera.  He  suggested  it  to  Mr.  E.  M.  Ihirker,  last 
December,  who  proinjitly  brought  the  matter  up  at  the 
next  cluli-meeting.  It  was  receiv'ed  so  favorably  that 
it  was  immediately  and  unanimously  adopted. 

The  evening-school,  providing  a three  months'  course 
to  be  given  at  the  rooms  of  the  Photograiihic  Club  of 
Baltimore  City,  was  started  .lanuary  1(1,  with  meetings 
every  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  ami  Avill  be  continued 
until  the  end  of  Aiiril.  The  chief  instructor  is  IMr. 
E.  M.  Barker,  a member  of  the  camera  club,  a man  of 
excejitional  ability  and  ex]ierience  in  photograjihic 
])i-actice,  ami  an  arlist  to  the  manner  born.  He  is  ably 
assisted  in  this  commendable  Avork  by  A.  II.  Golds- 
borough.  .secretary  of  the  club.  As  the  city  of  Balti- 
more has  about  ID.dOO  camera-users  of  every  descrij)- 
tion,  many  are  availing  themselves  of  this  rare  oiijior- 
I unity,  which  is  offered  at  the  nominal  charge  of  84.50 
for  the  entire  course  covering  a jieriod  of  three  months. 
By  Ajiril  1,  the  class  is  exiiected  to  nnmlier  fifty  or 
more  members. 

The  lectures  and  demonstrations  include  the  follow- 
ing subjects:  What  Camera.  Shall  be  Used.^ — What 

Lens  Shall  be  I’sedi' — What  Plates  or  Films  Shall  be 
Used  I low  to  Test  a Camera,  Light-Tightness — 

Focusing  and  Deciding  on  Suliject — The  Darkroom — 
Exposure-Meters  — Outdoor-l’hotogra|>hy — Interiors — 
Flashlight-Exposures  — Making  Pictures  of  Children 
- Portraits  at  Home — Portraits  in  a Studio — Photog- 
raphy at  Night — Pictorial  Work--Chemicals  and  their 
I se  in  Photography—  Making  ^’our  Own  Solutions — 
Developing  IMates,  Films  ami  Papers — TaidA-Develoji- 
menl — Hediiction  ami  Intensification — Preparing  a 
Negative  for  Enlargement  or  Contact-Printing — Print- 
ing by  .\rlificial  Light  Printing  liy  Daylight — 


Editors  of  Photo-Era: — It's  only  by  following 
a thing  up,  persistently,  that  ultimate  success  is 
attained,  in  these  days  of  indifference.  I remember,  a 
number  of  years  ago.  that  Photo-Er.a  AIagazixe  waged 
a war  on  Avhite  or  bright-colored  hair-ribbons.  Not 
until  then  did  I realise — and  so  did  many  others — 
what  a hideous,  offensive  and  distracting  object  such  an 
a])pendage  was  on  a child's  head.  Consequently,  no 
more  disfigurements  of  that  sort  appeared  in  your 
magazine,  after  that.  I also  noticed  their  decrease 
at  exhibitions;  .so  your  cru.sade  did  widespread  good. 

Noav  comes  your  heljiful  criticism  of  the  moon  in 
landscapes  and  marines.  I never  noticed  before  how 
ridiculous  the  jioor  helpless  moon  is  made  to  look  in 
photograjihs  by  amateurs,  who  never  stop  to  study  the 
matter.  In  piiotographing  a clock,  they  would  never 
think  of  haA'ing  the  dial  rcA’ersed  and  the  hand  pointing 
the  Avrong  Avay.  No,  indeed!  But  they  frequently 
place  a quarter  moon  in  the  West  Avhen  it  really  belongs 
in  the  East,  and  vice  versa!  Let  them  note  hoAV 
correctly  W.  S.  Davis  has  introduced  the  moon  in  his 
beautiful  landscapes,  in  Photo-Eh.a  for  December, 
li)l(l.  It's  an  object-lesson. 

.1.  E.  Edavards. 


Softening  the  BIoav 

“I  cax't  use  this  poem  of  .Aours,"  said  the  editor  of 
the  Clarion. 

“Why  not'-'"  asked  the  disappointed  village-poet. 

“Weil — cr — I haA'en't  room  for  it.  But  I'll  tell  you 
Avhat  I'll  do,  as  long  as  you  handed  a year's  subscrip- 
tion Avith  your  manuscii])t.  I'll  put  a little  notice  in 
our  personal  column  stating  that  you  haA’e  Avritten 
.some  lines  in  Avhich  you  shoAV  a firm  grasp  of  siielling 
and  imnctuation." — /fo.s7im  Glohe. 


ON  THE  GROUNDGLASS 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 


Excitement  at  the  Pyro  Club 

The  last  meeting  at  the  Pyro  was  pepful.  The 
interest  centered  about  tlie  new  studio-camera  to  be 
acquired  by  the  club.  Every  live  camera  club  I know 
of  has  a portrait-camera  for  the  use  of  members.  I 
see  that  the  Union  Camera  Club  of  Boston  is  going  to 
have  the  latest  and  best.  It  can  afford  to,  with  its 
large  membership.  Our  Clut),  though  small  and  poor 
financially,  is  going  to  have  one,  too. 

Well,  as  I said,  our  meeting,  last  month,  was  truly 
PEPFUL,  if  I may  say  so.  President  Wheeler  in  the  chair. 
Taylor,  with  his  prosperous  air,  told  of  a standard 
model  which  could  be  bought  for  $9.5.  net.  Downed — 
too  expensive.  Club  couldn't  afford  it.  Bank-cashier 
Williams,  with  a haiiflful  of  catalogs,  got  u])  to  tell 
about  a .$115.  portrait-camera  with  a di.scount  of  ten 
per  cent,  offered  by  a dealer.  He  also  was  promptly 
di.scouraged.  Too  much  money!  Dugan  ro.se  up — hail 
just  been  to  New  ’^'ork  City  and  had  seen,  at  Wil- 
loughby's, a standard  model,  8x  10,  slightly  u.sed  and 
in  perfect  order,  with  a .5  x 7 adjustable  back  and  one 
plateholder  for  seventy  dollars.  wonderful  bargain. 
Reserved  for  us  for  three  days.  Interest  now  at 
maximum  and  everybody  excited.  Up  jumi)s  Blaisdell. 
sittings  in  view — "Peach  of  a girl — makes  your  eyes 
stick  out!’’  Motion  carried  unanimously  and  treasurer 
ordered  to  send  cheque  at  once!  .Jones  then  moved  to 
"purchase  at  once  six  8x1(1  and  twelve  5x7  plate- 
holders  for — " Suddenly  internqited  by  Blaisdell. 

Excitement  increa.ses.  "You're  out  of  order!"  sliouted 
the  chairman.  Blaisdell  reluctantly  subsided.  “Please 
finish  your  motion,  Mr.  .Jones!"  exclaimed  the  chair- 
man. .Jones;  “J  move  that  we  purchase  at  once  six 
8 X 10  and  twelve  5x7  plateholders  at  an  aj^proximate 
cost  of  .$.‘1.8.  "J  second — " came  from  a mendier.  Up 
rose  Blaisdell,  "J  oliject — ."  "Sit  down!"  shonteil  the 
chairman,  banging  the  table  with  his  gavel.  Blaisdell 
slowly  .sat  down.  Chipman  got  iqi  and  suggested  that 
this  additional  expense  might  be  saved  to  the  ('iub,  if 
some  well-to-do  member  would  donate  the  holders, 
"Taylor.  Taylor!"  came  the  cry,  amiil  wild  apjilause, 
from  the  majority.  Taylor  explained  tliat  he  had  sjient 
some  money  on  his  per.sonal  appearance;  still,  he  had 
been  hard  hit  recently;  but  that  he  would — here  Blais- 
dell bobbed  up  again;  but,  before  he  could  say  a word, 
the  chair  liawled:  "Sit  down,  you  are  out  of  order!" 

"But;  Mr.  Chairman — " "Sit  down,  1 say!"  shouted 
the  chairman,  at  the  same  time  flourishing  the  gavel. 
Blaisdell  sat  down  as  if  hit  with  a brick.  Turning  to 
Taylor,  the  chairman  apologi.sed  and  asked  him  to 
finish.  “.\s  J was  saying.  1 am  ])erfectly  willing  to  help 
the  f.'lub.  which  is  poor.  1 will  write  my  cheque  for  $.‘!.‘5. 
to  pay  for  the  5x7  and  8x10  plateholders."  With 
these  words  he  drew  out  his  cheque-book  and.  while 
filling  out  the  amount  in  favor  of  cash,  hearty  ajq)lause 
drowned  the  remarks  by  the  persistent  Blaisdell.  who 
was  admonished  by  the  glaring  ciiairman.  Handing 
the  cheque  to  the  secretary.  Taylor  was  tlie  recipient 
of  an  ovation.  Blaisdell  looked  peeved. 

Now  came  the  question  of  a camera-stand.  Carson 
offered  to  write  to  Willoughby,  having  seen  one  slightly 
Used,  but  good  as  new  and  at  a fair  figure.  Blaisdell 


still  had  grit.  "Mr.  Chairman,  jn.st  one  word,  plea,se!" 
he  pleaded.  The  chair  told  him  not  to  internq)t  and 
that  he  could  talk  later.  Blai.sdell  .sat  down  hard  and 
then  was  .seen  to  look  on  the  floor  for  a coat-button  that 
had  come  off  during  the  excitement.  .M'ter  much 
wrangling,  the  camera-stand  was  voted  and  ordered  to 
be  t)ought  at  a cost  not  exceeding  $30.  Excitement 
subsided  and  calm  prevailed.  Smiling  contentedly,  the 
chairman  turned  to  the  crestfallen  Blaisdell.  .Slowly 
rising,  Blaisdell  remarke<l,  quite  nonchalantly,  "When 
you  shut  me  off,  .so  many  times.  J merely  wanted  to  .say 
that  I have  ten  5x7  and  four  8x  10  ]jlateholders,  in 
perfectly  good  order — " The  chairman  turned  pale 
and  looked  troubled.  "What  price  will  you  make  on 
them  to  the  Club.^”  he  .said,  in  a.  husky  voice.  "Oh 
well”,  continued  Blai.sdell.  “seeing  that  I don't  need 
them,  I was  going  to  make  a pre.sent  t)f  them  to  the 
Club,  and  .save  the  extra  exi)en,se."  The  chairman  had 
cea.sed  to  be  ititerested.  He  had  dropjied  in  a faint. 

T.  F.  J. 

An  Honest  Criticism 

C.XLLING  with  a middle-aged  lady  at  the  — 
Camera  Club,  not  many  weeks  ago,  a fair  studio- 
jjroprietor  just  starting  in  busine.ss  asked  to  see  the 
president.  That  gentleman,  famous  for  his  photo- 
graphic knowledge  and  frank,  .straightforward  manner, 
I)romptly  and  affably  aiipeared.  "How  can  J .serve 
you,  my  good  hidy.^"  he  asked,  'raking  from  her 
■satchel  a ])ackage  of  photographs,  mostly  portraits, 
the  young  l.)Usines.s-woman  replied,  with  a bewitching- 
smile,  "J've  heard  of  your  high  reputation  as  an 
ex])ert,  Mr.  I^'axou,  anil  I want  to  ask  your  honest 
o])inion  of  these  photographs.  J’lea.se  be  candid.” 

'J'he  expert  looked  the  prints  over  rajjidly,  not 
lingering  on  a single  one,  and  then  jias.sed  them  back 
to  the  fair  one.  who  had  been  watching  liim  c|uite 
anxiously.  “Well?”  she  ventured  to  remark.  “I'd 
rather  not  say,”  the  man  replied,  "But  J insist," 
she  pleaded.  “They're  all  right,  except  that  they 
lack — lack — " “'J'hey  lack  what?  What  is  it  thev 
lack?  Idease  lie  frank!"  she  exclaimed.  "Well, 
merit;  just  [ilain  merit!”  replied  the  brute.  Replacing 
the  jiriuts  in  her  satchel,  the  misguided  stndio- 
))roprietor  remarked,  dolefully.  "Is  that  it?  .\nd  I 
expected  a flattering  verdict."  "But  you  insi.sted 
on  a ]>erfectly  frank  and  hone.st  opinion.  Madam," 
and  with  this  the  imperturbable  judge  accompanied 
the  ladies  to  the  elevator. 

.Vfter  the  callers  had  gone.  President  Faxon  was 
besieged  by  his  fellow-members  who  eagerly-  plied 
him  with  questions;  and  all  they  could  get  out  of  him 
was.  with  increasing  enqihasis,  “Bottcn;  R()'l''rEN; 
ROFTEN!” 

J'lie  Meaning  of  a Common  Isxpression 

I WoxiiF.K  how  many  iilioto-salcsmcn.  whose  fa- 
vorite expression  of  pk-asurc  or  astonishment  is  " Ity 
Ceorge!",  ever  realise  that,  every  lime  they  utter  it, 
they  are  ])aying  a comiilimeni  to  the  great  ca|)tain  of 
industry,  at  Rochester, 


EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH 

Announcements  and  Reports  of  Club  and  Association  Meetings,  Exhibitions 
and  Conventions  are  solicited  for  publication 

An  Important  Announcement 

Eastman  Kodak  Company 

ROCHESTER,  N.A'. 

Mu.  AVilfred  a.  French 
Piioto-Era  Magazine: 

Dear  Sir. — The  Royal  Photograjihic  Society  of  Great 
Rritaiii  i.'  holiliiig  its  sixty-seventh  annual  exhiliition 
in  Septeinlier  and  October  of  this  year.  This  is  the 
most  rejiresentative  exhibition  of  ])hotographic  work 
in  the  world,  and  the  section  sent  by  American  scientific 
men,  heretofore,  has  sufficiently  demonstrated  the 
place  held  by  this  country  in  applied  photography. 
It  is  very  desirable  that  American  scientific  photography 
should  be  ecpially  well  represented  in  and.  in 

order  to  enable  tins  to  be  done  with  as  little  difficulty 
as  iiossible,  I have  arranged  to  collect  and  forward 
American  work  intended  for  the  scientific  section. 

'riiis  work  should  consist  of  jirints  showing  the  u,se 
of  ])hotogTa])hy  for  .scientific  purposes  and  its  a])plica- 
tion  to  spectroscoiiy.  astronomy,  radiography,  biology, 
etc.  Photograjihs  should  reach  me  not  later  than 
Thursday,  June  1.5.  They  shouhl  be  mounted,  but  not 
framed. 

I should  be  glail  if  any  worker  who  is  aide  to  .send 
])hotographs  will  communicate  with  me  as  soon  as 
possible  so  that  1 may  arrange  for  the  receiving  and 
entry  of  the  exhibit. 

A.  J.  Newton. 

F.  J.  Mortimer — Advertising  Manager 

F.  J.  Mortimer,  F.R.P.S.,  whose  magnificent 
pictorial  work  is  known  throughout  the  ]>hotogra])hic 
world,  has  been  recently  appointed  adverti.sing-manager 
of  The  Amateur  Photmjraphcr.  Mr.  Mortimer  will 
continue  as  art-editor  of  this  publication,  and  the  ex- 
perience he  has  gained  in  that  capacity  and  his  trventy 
years'  connection  with  the  jihotograidiic  press  and 
photogra])hic  m:ilters  in  general,  together  with  his  high 
reiuitation  asabrilliint  photo-pictorialist,  cvill  enable 
him  to  di.scharge  his  new  duties  in  a manner  eminently 
satisfactory  to  all  concerned.  The  Editors  of  Puoto- 
Eua  Magazine  extend  to  him  their  best  wishes. 


1924  as  the  most  appropriate  time  for  the  celebration. 
Provided  that  the  plans  which  are  now  being  made 
come  to  a succes.sful  issue,  an  international  congress  of 
photogra|)hy  and  an  international  exhibition  repre- 
senting the  historical,  artistic,  scientific,  industrial  and 
commercial  branches  of  photography  will  be  held  in 
Paris.  The  French  Academy  of  Sciences  and  the 
Academie  des  Beaux  Arts  have  already  signified  their 
])atronage  of  this  programme,  and  other  official  support 
may  lie  counted  upon.  The  difficulty  which  faces  the 
promoters  is  that  of  finding  a suitalile  place  providing 
the  acconrmodation  which  such  an  exhibition  requires. 
As  soon  as  the  necessary  plans  have  been  made,  par- 
ticulars will  be  forthcoming  as  regards  the  congress. 
The  full  re])orts  issued  of  the  last  international  congress 
held  in  Brussels  in  1910,  and  published  almost  in  their 
entirety  in  The  British  Journal  are  sufficient  to  show  the 
importance  of  a gathering  of  this  kind.  A subsequent 
congress,  which  was  to  have  been  held  in  London  in 
1915,  in  conjunction  with  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society,  was  in  process  of  organisation  when  the  events 
of  July,  1914,  decided  otherwise.  The  PTench  organis- 
ing-committee  has  still  a lively  recollection  of  the  aid 
then  offered  in  Great  Britain,  and  hopes  to  receive  a 
like  support  when  the  plans  for  the  centenary  congress 
are  further  advanced. 

A Correction 

Any  one  who  passes  Boston  City  Hall,  at  School 
Street,  cannot  fail  to  notice  the  bronze  statues  of  two 
famous  Bostonians,  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Josiah 
(Quincy.  The  latter  was  the  second  mayor  of  Boston, 
1823-28.  It  was  in  his  honor  that  Quincy  Market 
(pictured  in  the  March  issue  of  Piioto-Era  Magazine) 
was  named.  He  was  succeeded  by  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr., 
as  mayor  of  Boston,  1840-48.  Later,  the  third  .Josiah 
Quincy,  also  a mayor  of  Boston,  filled  that  office  from 
1890-99.  This  fact,  about  the  first  Mayor  Quincy, 
was  stated  clearly  liy  the  Editor  in  “Our  Illustrations”; 
but  a well-meaning,  conscientious  soul  at  the  jirinter’s, 
thinking  that  a mayor  of  Quincy  was  meant,  promptly 
inserted  the  preposition  “of”  and  thus  changed  the 
meaning  of  the  phrase,  which  should  read;  “It  (Quincy 
Market)  is  named  after  the  first  Alayor  Quincy”,  who, 
as  already  stated,  was  the  second  mayor  of  Boston. 


The  Centenary  of  Photography 

'I’liE  first  phologra))hs  dc.serviug  the  name,  that  is  to 
say,  the  first  images  of  outdoor-scenes  obtained  by  means 
of  a cainera  fitted  with  a lens,  and  of  a degree  of  ])cr- 
nianency  such  tha.l  subse(|ueut  action  of  light  did  not 
affect  tliem.  are  certainly  the  images  on  meta.l,  glass 
and  jiapcr  rendered  sensitive  with  bitumen  of  .Imhe 
which  were  obta.ineil  by  J.  Xieephore  Niepce  in  the 
years  1822  1824,  sub.sequent  to  Niei>ee’s  ea.rlier  experi- 
ments in  the  reproduction  of  engravings.  Following 
the  suggestion  made  some  mouths  ago  by  the  Rumc 
Franraisi  de  J'hotoyraphif.  sa\ s L.  P.  Glerc  in  The 
British  Journal,  the  Freneh  l'h()t(igra])hic  Society,  in 
conjunct  ion  with  various  iirofessional  associations, 
has  formed  a,  committee  for  the  eommcmoiation  of  the 
centenary  of  this  discovery,  ami  has  fixed  the  year 


Mr.  J.  Herbert  Saunders 

The  first  jn  ize  in  the  Senior  Class  of  the  Kodak  com- 
petition for  December  was  won  by  Mr.  J.  Herbert 
Saunders;  and  when  we  ]>oint  out  that  uj)  to  the  moment 
of  writing  he  has  taken  over  eight  hundred  awards  for 
]>hotographs  in  exhibitions  and  competitions,  it  will  be 
seen  that  he  is  hardl\’  a novice  in  such  contests.  At 
intervals,  for  many  years  jiast,  says  The  Amateur 
Blmtoi/rapher.  in  “.A  i’holographic  Who's  Who,  " his 
work  has  been  illustrated  in  our  jiages;  and  the  perti- 
nacity with  which  he  has  entered,  demonstrates  how- 
alive  he  is  to  the  advantages  obtained  from  such  com- 
lietitions,  which  not  only  stimulate  a regular  outimt  of 
iinished  work,  but  also  provide  the  competitor  with 
the  hell)  "1  individual  criticism.  Mr.  Saumlers  advises 
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every  photographer  to  make  a point  of  doing  three 
things;  fl)  To  read  a i)hoto-magazine;  (4)  to  join  a 
local  photographic  society;  and  (3)  to  join  a good 
postal  club.  He  himself  is  a member  of  the  Leeds 
Photographic  Society,  serves  on  the  committee  of  the 
club,  and  was  one  of  the  twelve  mendiers  who,  last 
summer,  won  the  Challenge  Trophy  of  the  Yorkshire 
Photographic  t'nion.  In  printing-processes,  he  has  a 
preference  for  bromide  paper,  and  favors  the  use  of 
soft-focus  lenses — both  for  making  the  negatives  and  for 
subsequent  enlarging. 


To  Our  Contributors 

Owing  to  the  large  number  of  excellent  pictorial  and 
literary  contributions  that  our  friends  have  sent  us, 
it  is  virtually  impossible  to  publish  all  as  promptly  as 
we  should  like  to  do.  Each  issue  of  the  magazine  must 
needs  be  limited  in  the  number  of  jiages  that  are  avail- 
able for  articles  and  illustrations.  ^Ve  have  many 
“good  things"  that  we  shall  pul.)lish  as  soon  as  .si>ace 
will  permit.  In  tlie  meantime,  we  thank  our  contrib- 
utors and  ask  that  they  co-operate  by  being  jjatient. 
We  are  trying  to  do  our  best  in  fairness  to  all  concerned 
A.  II.  He.vrdsley, 

Publisher. 

Honors  for  Dr.  J.  B.  Pardoe 

Dr.  J.  B.  P-UiDOE,  who  will  be  remembered  pleas- 
antly by  all  our  readers  on  account  of  his  well-written 
and  fully  illustrated  article  “In  Nature’s  Studio”, 
published  in  Piioto-Er.y  M.xgazine,  July,  1!)'20,  again 
favors  lovers  of  animal-photograj)hy  with  a lieljiful  and 
interesting  story  on  the  same  subject  in  this  issue. 
From  the  accompanying  illustrations,  it  will  be  seen 
that  Dr.  Pardoe  is  an  expert  technician,  and  he  believes 
that  photographs  to  be  studied  from  a scientific  view- 
point shouhl  not  neglect  to  record  detail  and  imiiortant 
characteristics  of  the  .subjects  described. 

On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Pardoe  is  versatile  in  the  use 
of  the  camera  and  is  re.sponsive  to  the  requirements  of 
pictorial  photography.  These  qualifications  have  l>een 
recognised  to  the  extent  that  he  is  a member  of  a 
Camera  Club  of  New  Y ork,  the  Newark  Camera  Club, 
and  the  Pictorial  Photographers  of  America. 

In  a recent  Eastman  contest.  Dr.  Pardoe  won  second 
prize;  third  prize  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  Com- 
petition, ami  .several  in  the  Newark  Camera  Club.  A 
number  of  his  nature-studies  are  exhibited  in  the 
Pittsburgh  Salon.  Dr.  Pardoe  has  also  won  a first- 
prize  medal  in  a we.stern  exhibition,  and  blue  ribbons 
by  the  score.  But,  above  all,  lie  ajipears  to  prize  the 
Photo-Er.v  silver-cup  which  he  won  .several  years  ago. 
Dr.  Pardoe  is  a D.D.S.  and  very  bu.sy  in  this  profession; 
yet  he  finds  the  maximum  recreation,  diversion,  rest 
and  .sati.sfaction  in  his  paramount  hobby — photograjihy. 

To  Users  of  Graf  Lenses 

We  are  informed  that  the  Graf  Optical  Company, 
South  Beml.  Indiana,  is  to  hohl  a comiietition  for  the 
best  pictures  made  with  a Graf  lens.  Prizes  are  to  be 
awarded  as  follows:  First  Prize.  iitlOO.;  .second,  .jt.iO.; 

third,  S2.5.;  fourth,  SIO.;  fifth,  sixth,  $10.;  and 

six  Honorable  Mention.s — each  a subscription  to  any 
photographic  magazine.  Further  particulars  may  be 
obtained  from  the  manufacturer,  John  Wallace  Gillies, 
Eastern  representative.  80  West  lOth  Street.  New  York 
City,  or  from  Eugene  Hutchinson,  Chicago  rc|)resenta- 
tive,  110  Michigan  .\venue.  Chicago. 


American  Pictorial  Portraiture 
at  Photographic  Fair,  London,  England 

L’nder  the  able  leadership  of  Mr.  Arthur  C.  Brookes, 
editor  of  The  Photographic  Dealer,  a Photograjihic 
Fair  has  been  organi.sed  to  be  hehi  at  Horticultural 
Hall.  Westminstei,  London,  Alay  1 to  t>,  1922,  inclusive. 
In  addition  to  the  trade  exhibition  and  congress,  there 
will  be  a new  de|)arture  in  the  form  of  an  exhibition 
devoted  entirely  to  American  Pictorial  Portraiture. 
The  British  Journal  says,  "The  collection,  which  is 
ex])ected  to  number  several  hundred  prints,  will  be 
arranged  in  the  lecture-hall.  American  professionals 
have  deservedly  a reputation  for  originality  ami  variety 
of  style,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  an  exhibition 
of  more  than  ordinary  interest  will  be  brought  together. 
The  exhibition  will  be  open  to  all  visitors  to  the  Fair, 
ami,  if  recent  public  and  ])rivafe  correspondence  which 
has  reacheil  us  is  any  criterion,  the  F'air  itself  will  be 
attendeil  as  largely  as  hitherto  try  professional  ])ortrait 
photographers  in  London  .and  the  Provinces." 


TinUTY-GUINE.V  SILVER-CUP 


Mr.  William  Crooke  of  Edinburgh,  the  disl iuguishe.l 
photogr.aphie  artist,  whose  reputation  is  world-wide, 
will  .act  as  judge.  A beautiful  Silver  Georgian  Cu]>, 
as  illustra,te<l,  will  be  awaialed  for  the  best  grou])  hung 
of  not  more  than  six  pictures.  Entry-forms  and  further 
particulars  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  Puuto-Er.v 
M.vg.xzine.  'File  cordial  invitation  extemhal  to  .\meri- 
can  professional  |)hotogr.aphers  by  our  British  friends 
deserves  an  immediate  and  hearty  responsi'  from  every 
part  of  the  United  States.  'Ihe  oi)portunity  is  gnart. 
Let  us  make  the  most  of  it  and  send  the  verv  best  that 
we  lia,ve. 

Bangor  .Society  of  Art 

The  Tenth  .\nnual  Exhibition  f>f  Photography  of  the 
Bangor  Societv  of  .\rt  will  be  held  Ma\-  I to  20,  inclu- 
sive. Information  ami  entry  blanks  may  be  obtaine<l 
l>y  addressing  Bangor  Society  of  .Vrt,  Bangor,  Maine. 
We  are  confident  that  many  of  our  readers  will  be  glad 
to  send  prints. 
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Pictorial  Photographers  of  America 

The  February  meeting  of  the  P.P.A.  was  held  at  the 
society’s  rooms  at  the  Art  Center,  (io  E.  5Cth  Street, 
New  York,  on  February  (i.  The  evening  was  devoted 
to  portraiture  and  genre.  Mr.  Pirie  MacDonald  gave 
us  a very  instructive  talk  on  portraiture.  The  speaker 
dwelt  upon  the  human  side  of  the  .subject  and  held  his 
large  audience  spell-bound  for  half  an  hour  as  they 
listened  to  his  elocpient  address.  Truly,  we  were  very 
fortunate  to  obtain  Mr.  MacDonald  to  make  the 
address  of  the  evening.  The  exhibit  was  unusually 
large;  many  fine  examples  of  portraiture  and  genre 
were  displayed  upon  the  walls. 

T.  W.  Kilmek. 


One  of  Many 

Littleton,  N.II. 

February  8,  lt)'2"2. 

PuBLisiiEU  OF  Photo-Eh.v  M.xgazixe: 

Have  just  received  my  copy  of  Photo-Ek.v  M.\c.\- 
ziNE  and  1 woidd  like  to  congratulate  you  on  this  issue. 
'I'he  article  ‘AVinter-Trips  Among  the  White  Moun- 
tains” is  well  worth  reading.  I have  always  wondered 
how  the  Flume  would  look  in  the  winter:  and,  after 
reading  the  article  and  seeing  the  wonderful  pictures 
that  accompany  it,  I am  more  than  anxious  to  make  a 
similar  trij). 

.\nother  fine  article  that  you  give  the  readers  of 
Piioto-Eh.x  M.\g.\zine  is  the  “London  Letter”,  by 
Carine  and  Will  Cadby.  I always  turn  to  that  first. 
'I'here  is  .something  about  it  that  makes  anyone  read  it 
more  than  once.  Let  us  hope  that  they  will  continue 
to  write  their  monthly  letter  indefinitely. 

Summing  everything  up,  the  Photo-Era  IMagazi.ve 
with  the  tine  printing  and  quality  of  ]>aper  is  hard  to 
equal.  ,\ny  one  receiving  it  for  a (diristmas  gift  may 
well  feel  that  they  have  got  the  best  that  could  be 

Very  truly  yours. 

Rufvs  M.  Ea.stmax. 

Fortieth  Annual  Convention  of  P.  A.  of  A. 

It  will  interest  many  of  our  readers  to  know  that  the 
Fortietli  ;\nmial  ( Interna, tional ) Convention.  Photog- 
ra|)hers'  Associa  tion  of  Aniericii  , will  be  held  at  Kansas 
City,  Mo,,  .May  1 to  (t. 


.\merican  Photography  Competition 

In  the  Second  Annual  Competition,  held  by  Aiiicri- 
cun  I’liotoiirapli//.  the  following  awards  were  made  by  a 
jury  com])o,sed  of  F.  H.  Fraprie  and  .\rthur  Hammond, 
editors  of  Amcricim  Pl/oloftra phi/,  and  II.  15.  Turner, 
presiilcnt  of  the  Cnion  (’amera  Club  of  ISo.ston: 

First  ])rize — John  AI.  Whitehead;  .second  prize — 
Ilayniond  E.  Hanson;  third  |irizi — Geo.  F.  Prior; 
fourth  prize — '\\ayne  Albee. 

'I'en  fifth  prize.s—  P.  1).  .Ainler.son.  .Vlfred  Brinkler, 
C.  \.  Eaton.  W.  Eide.  J.  F.  Graether,  Johannes  Krone, 
J.  Petrocelll.  Miss  M.  Shellev.  H.  Y.  Siimmon.s,  and 
LioinJ  Wood.  F.R.P.S, 

.Ninety  Honorable  .Mentions  were  distributed  among 
workers  in  the  Cnited  States,  Canada,  Great  Britain, 
Norway,  Switzerland.  Italy  and  Australia. 

'I'he.se  i>ietures  will  be  shown  in  the  State  College. 
Pa.,  in  .\pril;  M’ilkes-Barre  Camera  (’Inb.  .\])ril- 
May:  Worcester  Art  Museum,  Ma,\-,  and  Union 

Camera  Club  of  Boston.  October. 


Well-Merited  Success 

There  are  many  excellent  exposure-meters  on  the 
market  and  each,  when  userl  intelligently  according  to 
instructions,  is  a distinct  help  to  the  amateur  or  profes- 
sional photographer.  Some  meters  are  more  elaborate 
thiin  others  and  are  designed  for  a great  variety  of 
uses.  In  the  Milner  Light  Gauge  we  have  a simple 
little  device  that  makes  no  greater  claim  than  to  serve 
the  (wermjc  camerist  in  his  outdoor-pictures  only:  and 
this  is  done  unusuall.v  well.  We  have  tried  it  ourselves 
and  are  j)leased  to  add  that  we  know  of  many  experts 
who  approve  it  heartily  for  exactl.y  what  it  is  intended 
to  do.  We  are  informed  that  Lizars’  of  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land, are  to  become  agents  for  the  British  Isles  after 
careful  tests  of  the  Milner  Light  Gauge. 


Review  of  Pittsburgh  Salon  in  May  Issue 

Unless  unforeseen  conditions  prevent,  the  May 
issue  of  Photo-Era  Magazine  will  contain  an  illu.s- 
trated  review  of  the  Pittsburgh  Salon,  15)22,  written  by 
W.  11.  Porterfield,  the  well-known  pictorialist.  Orders 
should  be  placed  now  with  dealers  to  ensure  receiving 
a co])V.  Each  year  this  well- written,  illustrated  review 
is  anticipated  to  an  increasing  extent  by  those  who  are 
truly  interested  in  photographic  progress  in  the  United 
States. 

For  the  Photographic  Connoisseur 

.Although  it  is  the  peicson  behind  the  camera  or  lens 
in  photography  that  controls  the  failure  or  .success  of 
picture-making,  nevertheless  there  is  a distinct  pleas- 
ure in  the  ownership  of  an  equi])ment  that,  in  point  of 
workmanshii)  and  service,  is  known  to  be  trul.y  high- 
grade  throughout.  In  the  camera-and-lens  wmrld  there 
are  aristocrats — equipments  that  may  be  higher  in 
price  than  others  but  likewise  higher  in  quality  and 
.service.  The  latest  issue  of  catalogs  that  describe  Ica 
Cameras  and  Carl  Zeiss  lenses  will  make  ver.y  interest- 
ing reading  to  the  photographic  connoisseur — the 
amateur  or  profe.ssional  who  knows  all  about  cameras 
and  lenses.  He  is  in  a position  to  appraise  at  their  true 
value  the  photographic  equipments  described  in  detail 
in  tlie.se  new  catalogs  wl.ich  ma.v  be  obtained  from 
Harold  M.  Bennett,  U.S.  Agent,  l.j,‘5  West  2,‘5rd  Street, 
New  York  Cit.v. 

Desensitising  an  Oxidation  Process 

.\s  .vet  the  action  of  .safranin  in  desensitising  silver- 
bromide  jilates  cannot  be  explained  theoretieall.y,  says 
Liippo-Cramer  in  Photographinchc  Rundschau.  Experi- 
ments recentl.v  made  have  shown  that,  contrary  to  the 
view  heretofore  held,  the  de.sensitising  is  to  be  attributed 
to  an  oxidising  effect  of  the  .safranin  in  the  pre.sence  of 
light.  The  latent  image  may  even  be  bleached  out 
in  the  ])resence  of  certain  de.sen.sitising  d.ves!  In  this 
way  reversed  pictures  are  obtained  on  plates  that  have 
been  previousl.y  expo.sed  ditfu.sel.v  which  indicate  a 
strong  orthochromatism.  It  is  also  a very  interesting 
fact  that,  after  converting  a.  ditfu.sel.v  exposed  silver- 
liromide  dia|)o.sitive  into  silver-iodide  and  then  coloring 
with  safranin  in  the  light,  an  excellent  bleached-out 
picture  will  be  had,  which  shows  an  extraordinary  color- 
sensitiveness  of  the  silver-iodide.  This  optical  sensitis- 
ing of  the  silver-iodide,  which  is  brought  about  by  the 
reversing  of  the  normal  proce,ss  of  exposure,  is  all  the 
more  striking  becau.se  never  before  has  the  color- 
sensitising  of  silver-iodide  worth  mentioning  been 
obtained,  d'lie  entire  ])rocess  is  most  interesting. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES 


J.  W. — An  old-time  photo-equipment,  in- 
cluding cameras  and  lenses,  although  of  the  highest 
standard  thirty  years  ago,  is  still  cajjahle  of  doing  good 
service,  if  one  does  not  mind  a little  extra  hulk.  To 
sell  them  most  i)rotitably,  you  should  advertise  them  at 
a reasonably  low  price.  If  .con  are  a member  of  a 
camera  club,  you  might  ])lace  a notice  on  the  club's 
bulletin-l)oard  drawing  attention  to  a “bargain",  or 
Ijring  the  matter  up  at  a full  meeting  of  the  club. 

M.  P. — A “high-grade  " lens  is  one  that  is 
usually  an  anastigmat.  There  are  many  good 
rapid  rectilinear  and  meni.scus-achromatic  len.ses  that 
are  suppliecl  on  cameras  of  moderate  price;  bnt  a .so- 
called  "high-grade"  lens  is  generally  understood  to  be 
an  anastigmat.  Your  Goerz  Dagor  and  IVollensak 
\’elostigmat  are  certainly  high-grade  lenses  and  you 
have  every  reason  to  consider  them  as  such. 

A.  R.  I). — In  enlarging,  the  further  awav  vou 
place  the  enlarging-camera  from  the  ea.sel.  the  longer 
the  exposure  must  be.  It  is  merely  a question  of  the 
distance  that  the  light  must  travel  to  reach  to  the  .sensi- 
tive paper  on  the  easel.  little  experimenting  will 
help  you  to  determine  the  best  expo.sure  to  give  for 
enlargements  from  .5  x 7 up  to  11x17.  However,  if 
\ou  increase  the  power  of  the  light  you  will  have  to 
make  up  a new  table  of  exi)osures. 

M.  R.  C. — Making  pictures  in  zero  weather 
does  not  aj)pear  to  injure  either  the  shutter  or  the  lens. 
During  the  past  winter  we  have  made  pictures  when  the 
thermometer  registered  eighteen  l>elow  zero  and  the 
results  were  entirely  satisfactory.  If  there  was  any 
variation  in  the  shntter-speeil  it  was  not  ai)])arent  so 
far  as  the  ex[)osure  was  concerned.  On  occasion  a 
valve-shutter  might  show  variation;  but  a gear-shutter 
should  not.  .^t  least,  the  one  we  were  using  did  not. 

D.  S.  IV. — The  use  of  double-weight  bromide- 
paper  is  to  be  recommended  as  there  is  less  tendency 
to  curl  than  with  single  weight.  .VIso,  it  is  more  easily 
handled  on  the  ea.sel  and  through  :dl  subsequent  ojjera- 
tions  of  developing  and  fixing. 

\V.  H.  ('. — To  make  good  lantern-slides  is  an 
art  in  itself.  However,  if  you  are  able  to  make  a 
good  print,  \(>n  should  he  able,  with  i)ractice,  to  make 
lantern-slides,  tireat  care  must  be  taken  not  to  scratch 
the  sensitive  emulsion  on  the  lantern-j)late  from  the 
time  it  is  taken  out  of  its  box  to  the  time  when  it  is 
safely  bound  and  j»rotecteil  by  its  cover-glass.  .\lso, 
at  first,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  avoid  errors  in  exposure 
and  in  develo[)ing.  .V  slight  variation  will  affect  the 
density  of  the  slide  and  its  brilliancy  on  the  .screen.  It 
is  best  to  follow  exactly  the  instructions  that  accomjjany 
the  lantern-jilates;  and,  no  flonbt,  with  a little  experi- 
menting you  will  be  able  to  make  satisfactory  sli<les. 

W.  II.  r.  Ruby  electric  lamps  for  the  dark- 
room, sold  by  reliable  i)hot(j-de;ders,  may  be  used 
safely  proviiled  that  the  plate  or  film  is  not  helil  too 
long  car  too  near  the  lamp.  These  lamps  are  very  con- 
venient as  they  may  be  inserted  into  the  regular  elec  tric 
light  fixture  and  the  entire  room  be  more  brightly  illu- 
minated than  with  the  usual  darkroom-lamp  jilaced  in 
some  corner.  It  is  well  to  test  out  the  ruby  lamp  before 
taking  any  chances;  but  usuall\-  they  are  “.safe"  for  all 
ord i na rv  da rkroom-work. 


D.  C.  F. — The  word  “journal,’'  according  to 
Web.ster,  is;  “a  daily  newspaper;  hence,  a periodical; 
magazine."  Therefore,  it  is  a cpiestion  of  ta.ste,  whether 
or  not  the  word  "journal"  should  be  applied  to  a imb- 
lication  issued  montlily  or  weekly,  in.stc'ad  of  daily. 
In  the  case  of  the  British  Joiini.al  of  I’hoto<irapln/,  the 
publishers  and  editors  no  doubt  apjcreciate  the  full 
meaning  of  the  word  "journal";  bnt  they  would  not  be 
ju.stified,  after  the  long  and  brilliant  histor\‘  of  that 
jcublication,  to  change  its  title  at  this  late  date.  Cer- 
taiidy,  every  reader  of  the  oldest  and  foremost  jehoto- 
graiciiic  periodical  printed  in  the  English  language  woidd 
lie  willing  to  make  an  exce[)tion  in  their  fax  or  as  to  the 
use  of  the  xvord  “journal." 

K.  Y. — One  way  to  mount  pictures  with  paste 
is  to  obtain  a large  ])iece  of  jilate-gla.ss,  c.ollect  the  [irints 
from  the  wash-water  and  ]ilace  them  face  down  on 
the  glas.s — one  on  toj)  of  the  other.  Then  ajiply  the 
jeaste  to  the  tojimosi  print  with  a large  brnsli — lieing 
careful  to  cox’er  all  corners  thoroughlx — lift  tlie  jirint 
from  the  pile  and  mount  it.  Continue  to  do  this  until 
the  last  print  is  reacliccl.  If  the  jiile  is  not  moxed  the 
,,a.ste  will  not  reach  the  jiicture-side  of  the  jn'ints.  The 
advaidages  of  Nobuc,  the  new  non-curling,  wateiqiroof, 
■stainless  adhesix’e,  are  worth  xour  consideration. 

().  C.  M. — Horizontal  scratches  on  roll-film 
negatives  are  sometimes  caused  b,v  trying  to  txvist 
the  paper  more  tightl.v  around  the  spool  after  remox'- 
ing  it  from  the  camera.  If,  in  addition,  small  particles 
of  emulsion  become  loo.sened  during  the  o])eration  of 
txvisting,  they  are  apt  to  tear  long,  dee]i  gashes  in  the 
celluloid  ba.se  of  the  film.  Such  abrasions  cannot  be  re- 
niox'cd  .sati.sfactorily  by  retouching.  Whenex'cr  possible, 
use  a roll-film  camera  that  is  ecpiippecl  with  .some  form 
of  tension  S])ool-holder.  Tliis  dex  ice  jirexcnts  the  film 
from  rolling  faster  than  the  xvinding-key  is  turned. 
In  any  ex-ent.  it  is  far  better  to  wrap  u|)  a loosely 
xvoumi  roll  in  hcacx'y  nianilla  ]>aper  than  lo  try  to  twist 
the  black  ])aper  more  lightly  around  the  film.  .Atten- 
tion to  this  matter  is  of  the  greatest  importanc’c. 

C.  II  K — We  think  that  the  picture  of  the 
actor  shaking  hands  with  himself  xv  is  made  by 
the  usual  method  of  double  exjiosnre  as  folloxvs: 

Each  side  of  the  picture  xvas  ex]>oscd  in  turn;  llic> 
first  halt  of  the  iiicture  being  made  of  I be  actor  shaking 
hands  wit h another  jkt.soii.  the  arm  bcingciil  possibly  at 
the  coat  sleex'e,  xvhich  is  backed  iq)  with  a background 
of  apiiroximately  the  same  color  as  the  matei'ial  of  the 
coat.  The  .second  exposure  xvas  made  with  the  actor, 
of  conr.se,  assuming  the  .same  iiosition  as  the  .second 
indixidnal  as  .seen  in  the  first  picture. 

The  jcictnre  rcl'errcd  lo  in  the  newsi)a])cr-c lip|iing 
xvhc'fc  an  actor  stands  behind  his  own  back  was  ])rob- 
ably  made  in  a similar  way  aided  by  an  accomplice. 

.il.  E.  1*.  -Claude  Lorraine  Glass  has  been  used 
by  painters  to  show  a reduced  x'iew  of  a landscaiic 
with  snbdned  tints.  Il  is  made  of  a |>latc  of  black 
glass  xvith  one  side  ground  to  a conx'C'x  figure.  ,\s  aji- 
plied  to  jihotography.  it  is  of  more  interest  to  landscaiic- 
photograjihers  than  to  the*  a.xcragc  xvorkcr.  In  Ibis 
same  connection  may  tic  mentioned  black  glass 
which  is  deeply  colored  with  manganese  and  iron.  This 
has  beam  usc-d  as  a reflector  in  photographing  i louil.s. 


BOOK-REVIEWS 

Boohs  rerieu'ed  in  this  magazine,  or  any  others  oiir 
readers  may  desire,  uill  he  furnished  by  us  at  the  lowest 
market-prices.  Send  for  our  list  of  approved  books. 


Photographic  Amusements.  Including  a De.scription 
of  a Ninnlier  of  Novel  Effects  Obtainable  with  the 
Camera.  By  Walter  Pi.  Woodbury.  Ninth  Edition. 
Revised  ami  Enlarged  by  Erank  R.  Fraprie,  S.M., 
P’.R.P.S.  128  pages.  100  illustrations.  Cloth,  $1.50. 
Boston,  U.S.A.  American  Photographic  Publi.shing 
(’ompany,  1922. 

Although  the  science  and  art  of  photograjihy  is  a 
serious  study  to  those  who  would  succeed  in  it,  there 
are  times  when  a welcome  change  is  olitained  by  per- 
forming certain  experiments  and  tricks  with  the  camera. 
Even  as  in  electricity,  so  in  photography,  there  is  much 
of  practical  value  to  be  learned.  In  the  ninth  edition 
of  Woodbury’s  well-known  book  the  amateur  and  pro- 
fessional photographer  will  find  directions  to  produce 
many  interesting,  if  not  startling,  [ihotographs.  As 
the  book  is  not  intended  as  an  instruction-book,  the 
reader  should  be  conversant  with  ordinary  photographic 
]irocesses  and  be  alile  to  make  a good  negative  or  print. 
.Among  the  fifty-six  “amirsements”  de.scribed  may  be 
mentioned:  The  Mirror  and  the  Camera;  Magic 

Photographs;  Sjiirit  Photography;  Silhouettes;  Photo- 
grai)hing  the  Invisible;  Caricature  Photographs;  Photo- 
graphs Without  Light;  Mooidight-Effects;  Photograph- 
ing Snow-  and  Ice-Crystals;  Freak  Pictures  by  Succes- 
sive Exposures;  Composite  Photography;  Telejihoto- 
Pictures;  Lightning-Photographs;  Photographing  Pire- 
works;  Doulile  Exposures;  The  Two-Headed  Man, 
and  Photographs  on  Apples  and  Eggs.  The  book  is 
well-printed,  illustrated  and  neatly  bound  in  red  cloth 
with  gold  lettering,  (’opies  may  be  obtained  from 
Photo-Era  AIagazine,  AVolfeboro,  New  Hampshire. 

For  Nature-Lovers 

Whatever  may  be  .said  of  busine.ss-depression,  the 
wave  of  crime,  anti-American  jiropaganda,  decrease  of 
culture  or  increa.se  of  bad  manner.s — all  of  which  are 
not  permanent  features  of  our  natural  life — the  exercise 
of  outdoor-sports  aud  the  love  of  nature  with  its  pre- 
cious animal-life  continue  to  be  sources  of  health  anil 
hap|)iness,  ujilift  and  kindness. 

But  it  is  the  interest  in  birds  and  flowers  that  forms 
a source  of  pleasure  and  jirofit  and  makes  the  stronger 
ajipeal  to  the  cameri.st.  Spring  in  the  fullness  of  its 
glory  is  without  and  waiting  for  you.  Cp  and  away, 
ye  camcrists! 

Now,  a \'ery  desirable  preparation  for  the  ])hotog- 
rajitiy  of  nature-subjects  is  the  study  of  the  Pocket 
Nature  Library,  piibiished  by  Doulileday.  Page  N Co., 
which  consists  of  four  pocket-manuals  Ct^gxa^^”) 
bound  in  llcxilile  covers,  as  follows:  d'he  Bird  Guide — 
and  liirds  east  of  the  Rockies,  by  Chester  .\.  Reeil; 
'I'lie  But terllv  Guide — the  commoner  sjiecies  found  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  by  W.  J.  Holland;  The 
Flower-Guide-  wild-llowers  east  of  the  Rockies,  by 
Chester  Reed;  and  'I'lie  ’Free  Guide — trees  east  of  the 
Rockies,  by  .Julia  Ellen  Bogers. 


Each  of  these  small  volumes  is  filled  with  correctly 
colored  illustrations,  and  accompanying  descriptions, 
for  the  ready  identification  of  a bird,  flower,  tree  or 
butterfly  of  interest  to  the  beholder.  The  price  of  each 
volume  is  net,  $1.00,  in  cloth;  and  net  $1.25,  in  full 
limp  leather,  the  four,  boxed,  constituting  the  Pocket 
Nature  Library,  sold  singly  or  as  a complete  set.  Orders 
received  and  filled  promptly  by  Photo-Era  Maga- 
zi.ne,  Wolfeboro,  N.H.,  U.S..\. 


Books  on  Bird -Photography 

The  following  standard  works  (out  of  print)  on  the 
best  practical  methods  of  photographing  wild  birds, 
are  offered  at  less  than  present  retail-prices ; 

“Photography  for  the  Sportsman-Natural- 
ist”, by  L.  W.  Brownell,  311  pages,  130  photo- 
illustrations,  $3.00  (wght.,  23^  lbs.);  “Through 
Birdland  Byways  with  Pen  and  Camera”,  by 
Oliver  G.  Pike,  F.Z.S.,  E.R.P.S.,  212  pages,  with  50 
full-page  photographs  by  the  author,  $2.50,  wght., 
lj/2  lbs.;  “Wild  Bird  Guests — How  to  entertain 
them”,  by  Ernest  Harold  Baynes,  326  pages,  50 
photographs,  $2.00,  wght.,  IK  lbs. 

When  ordering,  please  add  postage  according  to 
weight  and  zone,  and  the  books  (brand-new  copies) 
will  be  mailed  promptly  by  parcel-post.  Address; 
II.  N.  French,  care  of  Photo-Era  Magazine,  Wolfe- 
boro, N.H. 

Spanish  Photo-Journal 

Those  who  are  sticklers  for  Spanish,  as  she  is  written 
in  Spain,  may  be  interested  in  the  Criterium — Revista 
Alensual  De  Arte  Eotografico  (monthly  review  of  the 
photographic  art)  edited  by  M.  Huertas,  Apartado 
329,  Barcelona.  The  size  of  the  journal  is  x lOf^" 
and  contains,  besides  practical  articles,  several  beautiful 
inserts  on  coated-paper,  and  a suitable  number  of 
advertisements  of  European  photo-products.  Sub- 
scription price,  18  pesetas  a year.  This  is  the  tenth 
year  of  Criterium,  which  appears  to  be  the  house-organ 
of  M.  Huertas,  a photo-dealer. 


Camera  Club  Bulletins 

The  View-Finder,  The  Exposure,  and  the  Ground- 
Class,  monthly  bulletins  published,  respectively,  by 
the  California  Camera  Club,  the  Chicago  Camera  Club, 
and  the  Newark  Camera  Club,  are  competing  with 
each  other  for  superiority.  The  last  of  the  three,  cer- 
tainly, is  a live  wire.  For  enterprise,  breeziness,  cooper- 
ation and  hclpfnlne.ss,  the  bulletin  of  the  Newark  work- 
ers merits  high  prai.se.  The  concluding  line  of  the 
February  i.ssue.  “It  is  better  to  be  a tail-light  than  never 
to  shine  at  all,”  is  jiertinent  and  timely. 


George  W.  French  Becomes  a Professional 

We  knew  all  along  that  George  W.  French  would  soon 
come  into  his  own.  Although  his  landscapes,  outdoor 
figures  and  groujis  excel  in  composition,  expression  and 
techniipie,  it  is  in  at-home  portniiture  and  indoor- 
genres  that  he  appears  at  his  best.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
astonishing  that,  without  becoming  even  a semi- 
professional,  he  has  associated  him.self  with  the  Gustave 
Walters  Studio  of  Newark,  X.J.,  one  of  the  higher- 
class  ])ortrait-studios  of  the  city,  where  he  will  take  up 
at-home  portraiture  and  the  commercial  part  of  the 
business.  May  good  fortune  attend  him! 
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LONDON  LETTER 

CARINE  AND  WILL  CADBY 


There  lias  been  rather  a boom  of  photograiihic 
activities  of  various  kimls  in  London  lately.  Three 
photographic  exhibitions,  and  a new  film  with  well- 
known  society  leaders  in  the  chief  roles. 

Mr.  E.  O.  Ilojipe  has  had  a great  success  with  his 
exhibition  of  photographs  at  the  Goupil  Gallery.  It 
was  divided  into  five  sections;  1.  Portraits  of  Men  and 
Women  of  To-day,  *2.  Literary  Portraits,  3.  The  Soul 
of  Gotham,  4.  Human  Documents,  5 Lyrical  Land- 
scapes. 

On  one  bit  of  wall-space,  Mr.  Hoppe  has  made  an 
amusing  comiiarison  between  the  types  of  New  York 
and  London  portraits.  This  has  been  much  commented 
on  by  the  critics,  who  claim  to  see  a great  psychological 
revelation  in  the  two  types.  Perhaps,  our  imaginations 
are  a little  inert  and  frozen  with  our  arctic  spell  of 
weather;  but  we  must  confess  we  did  not  perceive  any 
such  great  difference  between  the  types.  All  the  vivid- 
ness and  brilliancy  did  not  seem  entirely  confined  to  the 
American  section,  nor  all  the  reserve  to  the  English. 
British  expressions,  we  are  told,  gave  nothing  away  and 
were  compared  to  hotises  with  blinds  drawn  down; 
but  it  seemed  to  us  many  of  them  revealed  (piite  as 
much  character  as  the  brainy  alert  New  Yorkers,  who, 
on  their  side,  often  betrayed  a good  deal  of  English 
restraint  and  reserve. 

Mr.  Galsworthy,  who  has  written  the  foreword  to 
the  catalog,  calls  attention  tothe.se  two  distinct  types 
in  a very  interesting  manner;  but  then  this  writer  is  a 
penetrating  and  literary  ])sychologist. 

We  are  glad  of  Mr.  Hoppe's  success.  It  will  show 
him  he  has  not  been  forgotten  in  London  while  he  has 
been  away  two  years  working  in  .\merica,  in  the  old 
days.  He  fought  a winning  battle  with  our  illustrated 
l)ress,  and  his  victory  has  rendered  photogra])hy  a 
service.  His  portraits  are  always  good  work--fillcd  with 
individuality  and  distinction.  Their  standaial  may 
vary;  but  he  cannot  do  anything  ])oor  or  chea]),  ami 
one  can  always  recogni.se  at  once  his  work,  in  |)a])ers 
and  magazines.  Now.  we  know  how  the  press  craves 
for  the  sensational  ami  the  i)opular;  and.  unfortunately, 
it  gets  it.  even  from  those  [diotographers  who  began 
with  high  aims  and  promise.  But.  jiroliably.  when  the 
“.Vrt“  editor  told  Mr.  Hoppe  that  his  work  required 
more  “punch".  Mr.  Ho|)iie  smiled  his  pale,  .sad  smile, 
and  just  went  on  his  own  way;  and  now,  the  i)ai)ers 
are  only  too  glad  to  get  his  work,  “punch"  or  no 
“punch”,  and  pay  their  very  highest  reiwoduction-fee 
for  it. 

Mr.  Walter  Stoneman's  j)ortrait-exhil)ition  at  the 
Royal  Photogra|)hic  Society's  (iallery  was  also  well 
attended;  but,  of  course,  it  did  not  attract  the  general 
public  as  much  as  IMr.  Hoppe's.  Mr.  Stoneman  has 
also  had  the  ojjportunity  of  i)hotogra])hing  imi)ortant 
I)eople:  princes,  jirime  ministers,  generals  ami  bishops, 
to  say  nothing  of  all  the  literary  folk.  Lord  .Mlenby's 
portrait  was  ])erhaps  the  best  of  the  men's.  Evidently 
in  this  case  the  camera  did  not  act  as  a refrigerator,  as 
Mr.  Stoneman  contends  it  does,  and  in  view  of  the 
Egyptian  crisis  it  was  the  most  interesting. 

“The  Glorious  .\dventnre  ".  a new  film-drama,  has 
been  much  heralded.  It  is  given  at  the  Covent  (larden 
Opera  House  and  is  attracting  liig  ainliences.  The 
heroine  f)f  the  play  is  a beauty  of  the  Court  of  King 


Charles  II,  a Lady  Beatrice  Fair,  who  went  through  a 
marriage  ceremony  with  a prisoner,  believing  it  to  be 
merely  a formality.  But  the  great  fire  of  Loudon  re- 
leases prisoners,  and  her  husband  comes  to  claim  her. 
The  latter  half  of  the  film  is  by  far  the  better  and  more 
interesting,  and  some  of  the  grou])ing  and  com])Osition, 
and  also  the  acting,  were  really  fine.  The  Glorious 
Advertisement  for  this  film-play  is  that  the  ])art  of  the 
heroine  was  taken  by  Lady  Diana  Duft'-Cooi)er,  with 
whose  photf)graph  in  the  ]iress  we  are  all  more  than 
familiar.  Other  society  people  took  part  in  the  drama, 
but  no  press  stars. 

This  is  the  first  picture-play  to  be  made  iu  natural 
colors  by  the  I’rizma  ])rocess  of  color-photography  and 
was  on  this  account  very  interesting.  Naturally,  with 
such  a young  proce.ss  it  is,  at  i)re.sent,  sometimes  a 
little  crude;  and,  although  on  the  whole,  the  film  is  an 
advance,  there  is  yet  room  for  much  imi)rovement  in 
I)icture-])Iays  from  an  ic.sthetic  ])oiiit  of  view. 

The  exhibition  of  photographs  made  in  the  vicinity 
of  Mount  Flverest,  held  at  the  Al))iue  Club's  galleries, 
amplify  and  eidarge  our  knowledge  of  the  district. 
The  few  big  prints  seen  at  the  Alpine  Club's  own  show 
— to  which  we  have  already  referred — i)roved  to  be 
only  a slight  forecast  of  what  was  to  follow,  and  this 
com])lete  collection  of  the  work  of  the  Ex|)edition  to 
Mount  Everest  forms  one  of  the  most  fascinating  shows 
in  London.  A ])oint  that  strikes  one  particularly  in 
the.se  ijictures  is  the  high  artistic  ca])acity  of  those  who 
made  them.  We  cannot  think  that  the  INlount  Everest 
district  stands  waiting  with  pictures  ready-made  for  the 
camera-man  “to  sna])'',  any  more  than  such  is  the  case 
elsewhere:  and  wc  know  from  exj)erience  that  high 
mountain-i)hotograiihy  is  a difficult  subject  from  the 
])oint  of  view  of  com])osition.  One  cannot  shift  the 
mountains,  and  it  is  often  a very  laborious  and  difficult 
matter  to  alter  ai)])reciably  the  iiosition  of  tlie  camera. 
.\nd  yet  .so  many  of  these  wonderful  studies,  which  are, 
of  cour.se,  al)sorbingly  interesting  geogra])hieally,  are 
also  very  satisfying  i>ictorially ; and  we  can  only  con- 
clude that  the  photograjjliers  had  exceiitionally  artistic 
finalities  anil  used  them  to  the  full. 

Some  of  the  ])ietures  jjossess  tremetidous  realism, 
especially  where  sunlight  on  snow  has  been  iiortrayeil, 
as  in  the  view  of  the  ( homo  Lenzo,  and  the  technical 
finalities  of  the  negatives  must  be  very  tine,  indeed. 
There  are  sifleuflid  panoramic  views  of  the  country  to 
the  South  East,  made  at  an  elevation  of  over  20,00<t 
feet,  and  tele])hotography  was  used  to  obtain  a near 
view  of  the  summit  of  ,Mt.  Everest,  the  promised  land 
upon  which  tlie  ex]ilorers  were  imt  able  to  set  their  feet. 

In  a recent  number  of  Messrs.  Houghton's  “I’rn- 
fessional  Bulletin  ",  which  is  a moni  hly  ]>aper  publisheil 
by  this  big  firm  of  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  .all 
sorts  f)f  photographic  materials,  there  is  an  interesting 
note  on  the  attractive  subjeel  of  “Has  Ihe  Sketeh- 
I’ortrait  had  its  Day?  " It  is,  of  eour.se.  written  from 
Ihe  professional's  ])oint  of  view,  and  is  frankly  Inisiness- 
like.  d'he  eoncliision  .arrived  at  is  that  it  has;  and  for 
lies  we  think  we  must  be  thankful,  as,  at  its  height,  the 
travesties  of  “sketch"  ell'eets  in  portraiture  were  often 
simply  aiipalling.  e have  been  shown  professional 
portraits  of  ehildreii.  lioldly  liearing  Ihe  1 1 1 le  of  “Skel  eh 
(('tnifniurtl  on  tn'.vi  j)ilf/r) 


RECENT  PHOTO-PATENTS 

Reported  by  NORMAN  T.  WHITAKER 


The  following'  patents  are  rejjorted  exelnsively  for 
1’hoto-Eh.v  Magazine  from  the  law-offices  of  Norman 
T.  Whitaker,  Whitaker  Ifnihling,  Washington, 
from  whom  coi)ies  of  any  one  of  the  patents  can  he 
obtained  by  .semling  twenty-five  cents  in  stamps.  The 
patents  mentioned  Itelow  were  issued  from  the  United 
States  Patent  Office  during  the  month  of  February, 
the  last  issues  of  which  have  been  disclosed  to  the 
pnf)lic. 

Patent,  Nninlier  l,4lt-t,7:57,  has  been  granted  to 
Jaqnes  F.  Brandeidierger,  of  Paris,  Prance.  The  in- 
vention is  a Sensitive  Cellnlosic  P'ilm  and  Process  for 
Producing  the  Same. 

George  Wahl  of  Washington.  I).U„  has  been  granted 
I)atent,  Number  1.40.5,080,  on  a Photographic  ,V])i)ara- 
tns. 

(?amera,  iiatent,  Number  1,40.5,240.  has  been  granted 
to  .Josei)h  A.  McGrath  of  Ne-w  A’ork  City. 

Patent,  Nnmlrer  1.407,020,  on  Photoinocess  Screen 
and  Method  of  Preparing  the  Stime,  lias  lieen  issued  to 
.Jose]>h  II.  Matt  of  New  A'ork  ('ity. 

.Inlien  Tessier  has  a.ssigned  his  invention  to  The 
Piastman  Kodak  Comjiany  of  Rochester,  N.'\'.  His 
Iiatent  is  on  a.  Focusing  Lens-Monnt,  jiatent.  Number 
1.40o.4(i;3. 

A Film-Holder  patent.  Number  1,405,802,  has  been 
issued  to  Henry  Herger  of  Portland,  Oregon. 

Patent.  Number  i,40li,124,  has  been  issued  to  Fred- 
erick ,V.  Wenman  of  Rrooklyn,  N.\.,  the  invention 
lieing  a Finder. 


A Helpful  Word  to  Advertisers 

Accoiniixc  to  an  editorial  in  The  Uritish  Journal, 
there  is  an  old  saying  among  business-men  that  a man 
who  spends  less  upon  his  advertising  than  upon  his  rent 
is  dead  to  his  own  interests;  but  modern  experience 
teaches  that  the  outlay  upon  advertising  should  be  in  a 
much  higher  pro]iortion,  and  it  should  be  carried  on 
persistently  and  regularly.  small  ett'ecti\e  announce- 
ment which  appears  regularly  will  yield  a better  return 
than  a larger  one  which  appears  once  or  at  long  intervals. 
As  regard.'-'  the  cost,  this  may,  to  a certain  extent,  be 
met  by  dchiying  the  purchase  of  new  appa.ratus  or 
furniture,  which  can  be  procured  as  soon  as  the  ad- 
vertising, in  whatever  form  it  may  take,  has  ilone  its 
work.  One  caution  is  neccs.sary;  it  is,  not  to  be  dis- 
couraged by  the  non-arriva.1  of  orders  immediately 
after  an  advertising-effort;  an  advertisement  is  often 
working  months,  even  years,  after  its  publication. 
Also,  if  a good  return  is  apiiareut  from  advertising, 
keep  on;  do  not  Ihiuk  that  the  boom  will  be  permanent. 
Do  not  expect  too  great  a return  upon  the  money  ex- 
liemled.  If  orders  which  can  be  rea..sonably  attributed 
to  an  advertisement  pay  for  it  and  yield  a net  |irofit 
er|ual  to  the  amount  spent  upon  it,  it  is  worth  going  on 
with,  as  the  indirect  influence,  which  is  greater,  has  cost 
le,ss  than  nothing.  “Sweet  are  the  ruses  of  adversity.” 
May  the  present  depression  prove  a.  blessing  in  dis- 
guise to  those  who  in  the  past  have  waited  for  business 
to  come  to  them;  but  who  are  now  driven  to  strike  out 
to  keep  atloal. 


The  Italian  Film-Industry 

The  manufacture  of  films  for  kinema-purposes  has 
now  become  an  established  Italian  industry,  and,  in- 
deed, ranks  .second  in  importance  to  that  of  the  United 
States.  The  advance  has  taken  place  not  in  the  pro- 
duction of  raw  films  but  in  the  production  of  exposed 
films,  d'he  reasons  for  this  have  been  the  peculiarly 
favorable  conditions  of  the  Italian  climate,  the  ex- 
ceptionally Ijeautiful  scenery,  and  the  encouragement 
offered  by  the  Italian  Government,  which  views  the 
industry  as  a means  to  attract  tourists  and  to  aid  the 
organisation  of  industry. 

Before  the  war.  about  one-sixth  of  the  total  exposed 
films  imporfed  into  the  United  States  came  from  Italy, 
the  amonnt  fluctuating  slightly.  During  the  past  three 
years,  an  extraordinary  increase  has  taken  place  in  the 
value  of  the  film-exports,  the  first  nine  months  of  1921 
indicating  that  the  total  for  the  year  will  have  been 
close  uijon  (lOO.OOO  feet.  Progress,  however,  has  now 
received  a .set-liack,  and  it  is  not  thought  likely  that  the 
exports  for  the  current  year  will  be  upon  anything  like 
the  .scale  of  1921. — Reuter. 

London  Letter 

(ConiimieJ  from  preceding  page) 

Portrait”,  that  were  certainly  on  a white  ground;  but  in 
which  every  mistake  possible  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
sketch  seemed  to  have  been  made.  Flesh-tints  and 
shadows  were  absolutely  black,  the  lighter  tones  uni- 
formly chalky,  and  the  outlines  of  the  figures  suggested 
scissors  and  paste.  One  need  not  be  a prophet  to  fore- 
tell that  "Sketch”  iihotograjiliy,  if  one  may  use  this 
trade-term  to  express  the  faithful  rendering  of  naturally 
light-toned  suljjects,  will  never  have  had  its  day,  for  it 
is  a branch  of  the  craft  that  most  nearly  approaches  the 
work  of  the  pencil,  and  yet  withont  any  slavish  imitation 
of,  or  striving  after,  the  effects  of  the  draughtsman. 

Onr  press  has  been  tilled  with  the  subject  of  “A 
Brighter  London”.  It  is  i)roving  rather  a difficult  task 
to  key  the  London  ]uiblic  np  to  taking  fidl  advantage 
of  the  evening-entertainments.  We  cannot  get  out  of 
our  wartime  habits  of  going  home  early,  ami  midnight 
entertainments.  theater-snpi)ers,  etc.  are  but  feebly 
patronised.  Now,  the  Evening  Neies  has  come  to  the 
rescue,  ami  to  encourage  a more  cheery  atmosphere  is 
sending  a i)hotogra])her  around  with  one  of  its  repre- 
sentatives to  catch  smiles!  ,.€l()  is  ottered  daily  to  the 
Londoner  wearing  the  brightest  smile,  and  six  photo- 
graphs of  smiling  countenances  have  already  ajjpeared. 
Surely  this  offer  should  wreathe  London  in  smiles! 

Where  Did  This  Happen? 

Desihihts  of  buying  a camera,  the  i)retty  girl  in- 
S])ected  the  stock  of  a local  dealer. 

"Is  this  a gooil  one.^"  she  asked  as  she  ])icked  up  a 
dainty  little  machine.  "What  is  it  called?” 

"That's  the  Belvedere,”  said  the  handsome  young 
salesman,  politely. 

'Fhere  was  a chilly  silence.  Then  the  girl  drew  herself 
erect,  fixed  him  with  an  icy  stare,  and  .said  again: 

"Kr — can  you  recommend  the  Belva?”  Rosinn  Globe. 
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The  Ninth  Pittsburgh  Salon 

W.  H.  PORTERFIELD 


EVF^RAL  years  ago,  at  a meeting 
of  tlie  officers  of  the  Pittshiirgli 
Salon,  the  president  called  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that,  althongh 
a very  encouraging  ninnlier  of 
jiictnres  were  being  snlnnitteil  each  year,  and 
from  these  an  amjile  numher  were  selected  to 
fill  the  large  galleries  at  the  Carnegie  Institute, 
examination  of  the  records  showed  that  not 
half  of  the  states  in  the  union  were  rejiresented. 

At  that  time,  hanlly  any  of  the  Sonthern 
States  sent  prints,  and  hnt  a few  of  the  'Western 
States  had  (pialified.  Since  then.  Virginia. 
Louisiana  and  Oklahoma  have  submitted  work; 
but  evidently  not  of  a <|nality  sufficient  to  gain 
admission.  Of  the  Western  States.  Arizona. 
T tall.  Colorado  and  Oregon  have  contributed 
snccessfnlly,  and  California  has  each  year  snr- 
jiassed  its  jirevious  record  by  a wide  margin, 
d his  .'vear's  records  show  that  nothing  was 


received  from  New  Hampshire.  Rhode  Island, 
AVest  A irginia.  South  Carolina,  Georgia.  Florida, 
Alabama,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Indiana.  IMis- 
sissippi.  Arkansas,  iMissonri,  AA’isconsin,  Texas, 
Kansas.  Xeliraska.  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
Montana.  AA'yommg,  New  ^Mexico  and  Idaho. 
In  fact,  only  half  of  the  states  .sent  [irints,  and 
less  than  that  mnnber  were  rejiresented  on  the 
walls  of  the  Institute. 


The  ]nirj)ose  of  this  article  is  to  bring  these 
facts  to  the  notice  of  jiictorialists  anil,  although 
statistics  are  dry  things  and,  jirobably,  have  no 
jilace  in  an  art-jniblication,  the  Salon  Committee 
desires  to  make  known  this  condition  iii  the  liojic 
that,  when  the  time  for  the  next  show  arrives, 
there  will  be  fewer  unrcjireseidcd  states  and  that 
jihotograjiliy,  in  general — and  jiictorialism.  in 
particular — will  be  carried  oii  to  greater  poj)- 


ularity  fas  it  will  be  when  each  state  possesses 
at  least  one  gratified  worker). 

Columns  of  descriptive  matter  might  be 


written  on  this  subject;  but  nothing  speaks 
louder  than  the  figures  in  the  following  tables, 
which,  it  is  hojicd,  will  be  read  carefully  by  all 
photograiihers.  Each  table  is  self-exi)lanatory, 
and  briefly  and  clearly  i)rcscnts  the  relative 
positions  which  jiictorial  photogra])hy  occuiiies 
in  the  several  sc'ctions  of  the  United  States.  See 
table  on  page  ‘•240. 

Having  gone  this  far,  it  was  excc'cdingly  iii- 
tca-esting  to  carry  the  investigation  into  cities, 
and  the  most  startling  facts  arc  here  revealed. 

It  is  not  strange  to  find  New  York  City,  with 
its  tremendous  population,  at  the  head  of  the 
list.  One  ex])ccts  to  find  the  mctro])nlis  followed 
by  either  Chicago  or  Philadeliihia ; instead, 
second  ])lace  goes  to  Los  Angeles,  and  Chicago 
is  eighth,  whereas  Philadelphia  is  rciire.sentcd  in 
comjiany  with  Glolie,  Arizona,  and  Catonsx  ille, 
Maryland. 

Surel.N'.  the.se  fignres  look  strange;  and  they 
are  not  at  all  what  should  be  exjH'ctcd,  which 
is  the  \'cry  rc-asou  that  they  arc  |)re.scuted. 

Accf'pted 


Cities  Piotiire.s 

New  York.  N.Y 

Los  Angeles,  (kd ,‘?2 

Pittsburgh.  I’a 2(i 

Brooklyn.  N.Y IS 

Sail  Eraiicisco,  fkd I(i 

Detroit,  Alicli I(i 

Portlaml,  Me 11 

Chicago.  Ill 12 

Alontclair,  N..T It) 

Berkeley,  Cal !) 

Cleveland,  O S 

Hollywood,  (’al S 

I )a>  toii.  ( tliio S 

Holiohihi.  T.H ) 

Sacramento,  Cal..  .> 

Baltimore,  Aid .) 

Long  Beach,  Cal 4 


Accepted 


Cities  Pictures 

Columhiis.  0 4 

Buffalo.  N.Y 4 

Haicfhorite,  Australia ff 

Philadelphia,  Pa .‘5 

Globe,  Ariz ff 

Catonsville,  Md .‘3 

Vlryinia  Water.  Ent/land ,S 


Seattle,  Wash 

Moorestown,  N.J 

Toro)d().  Canada 

Upper  Montclair,  N.J. 
Northhorough.  Mass.. 
Kri.'iflanla.  Xoneaij.  . . 
Salt  Lake  City.  L^tali. 

San  Diego.  Cal 

AVilkinshnrg.  Pa 

Eni.sworth,  Pa 


Accepted 


Cities  Pictures 

Richmond  Hill,  N.Y 2 

Nassau.  Bahama 1 

Pomona,  Cal 1 

Orange,  N.J 1 

Bridgeport,  Conn 1 

Binghamton,  N.Y 1 

Warren,  Pa 1 

Boston,  Mass 1 

Northampton,  Mass 1 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo 1 

Arlington,  N.J 1 

Washington.  Pa 1 

New  Haven.  Conn 1 

Rochester.  N.A' 1 

Alameda,  Cal 1 

Bronxville,  N.Y 1 

Bound  Brook,  N.J 1 


Contributors  Classified  by  States 


Total 

Total 

Contributors 

Total 

Prints 

Total 

Prints 

States 

Contributors 

Accepted 

Sent 

Accepted 

Illinois 

12 

7 

oO 

12 

Washington 

o 

13 

2 

New  York 

49 

.38 

274 

83 

Pennsylvania 

;52 

21 

140 

38 

Oregon 

3 

1 

10 

1 

California 

48 

34 

2,52 

78 

IMaine 

.5 

3 

28 

14 

Ohio 

14 

11 

67 

21 

Colorado 

.‘5 

1 

13 

1 

New  Jersey 

12 

10 

.57 

18 

Connect  ient 

4 

2 

18 

2 

Massttclmsetts 

11 

4 

.58 

5 

Yermont 

1 

— 

() 

— 

iMichigan 

8 

7 

4.5 

16 

Louisiana 

1 

— 

2 

— 

Oklahoma 

1 

— 

4 

— 

Mart  land 

.5 

4 

30 

8 

Arizona 

1 

1 

6 

3 

Yirginia 

1 

— 

(i 

— 

Tdah 

1 

1 

6 

2 

Mimu'sota 

1 

3 

— 

Washington.  1).C 

1 

1 

6 

1 

Hoiiohdu 

3 

a 

1.5 

3 

Iowa 

C> 

— 

6 

— 

Ciintuht 

1.5 

0 

46 

a 

Bahtimtis 

1 

1 

() 

1 

Australia 

1 

1 

4 

3 

Norwttv 

1 

1 

.5 

2 

Englaial 

1 

6 

3 

d'oltil  Conlriliiil  ion.' 

210 

1.5(i 

1,162 

321 

240 
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()NE  OF  THE  FINEST 
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NINTH  PITTSBUHGH  SAI.ON 


Accepted 

Cities  Pictures 

Cincinnati,  () 1 

Rosemont,  Pa 1 

Lynn,  Mass 1 

Uniontown,  Pa 1 

Irvington,  X.J 1 

York,  Pa 1 

Portland,  Ore 1 

Mt.  Vernon,  N.V 1 

Washington,  1).C 1 

Total ;5‘21 


As  iisnal,  all  processes  were  used  and  control- 
methods  such  as  carbon,  gum,  bromoil  and  bro- 
moil-transfer  appeareil  to  be  gaining  in  favor  as  a 
means  of  individual  exj)ression. 

As  no  special  ])rizes  were  awanleil,  the  a])])roval 
of  the  jury  must  suffice  for  the  contributor  whose 
work  has  been  accepted:  and  it  is  not  intended 
in  this  article  to  dwell  on  the  individual  merits 
of  this  or  that  artist’s  work.  Some  of  the  old 
names  are  missing  from  the  catalog;  but  always, 
new  ones  are  ap])earing  to  fill  tij)  the  ranks. 

The  Ninth  Pitt.sburgh  Salon,  living  u])  to  its 
high  standard  of  ])ictorial  excellence,  passes  into 


WINTER 


NINTH  PITTSBURGH  S.\LON 


M.VRG.VRET  E.  WIN'SIIIP 


The  five  foreign  entries  are  given  their  jilaces 
for  purjxNSes  of  comiiarison.  as  well  as  for  the 
reason  that  the  work  from  abroad  was  of  a vein- 
high  order  and  well  worth  careful  study. 

.Vt  Pittsburgh,  they  are  not  hampered  by 
restriction  of  siiace;  for  the  galleries  are.  as  tlie 
capital  of  our  country,  “a  place  of  magnificent 
distances."  This  is  of  great  ailvantage. 

Tlie  collection  was  arranged  siilendidly  and 
comjirised  the  full  range  of  jiictorial  subjects — 
landsca[)es,  seascajie.s,  jiortraits.  genres,  archi- 
tecture, etc. — all  of  striking  interest  and  beauty. 


history  a credit  to  Pittsburgh  and  its  eulhusi- 
astic  grou|)  of  earnest  and  ambitious  workers  for 
Pictorial  Art  by  l*hotograph,\-. 

[We  are  glad  to  present  ^ir.  Porterfield's  care- 
fully iirepared  statistical  rc-vimv  to  our  readers 
for  their  eonsiderat ion.  Surel>'.  there  are  too 
many  states,  cities  and  towns  w ithont  re|)resen- 
tation  at  the  Pittsburgh  Salon,  bet  each  indi\  id- 
nal  camerist  and  camera  club  see  to  it  that  next 
year  every  state  is  well  re])resente(l.  The  men  who 
worked  hard  to  niaki'  this  year’s  Salon  a snecess 
ileserve  onr  praise  and  snjiport.  IxorroR.] 


ON  THE  MOUNTAIN-TOi> 


PEGG  f LARK 

NINTH  PITTSBURGH  SAIAIN 


Detecting  Fraudulent  Paintings  by  X-Rays 


HERE  is  so  niHcli  liiimhiijigery  in 
iletpriniiiiHg  the  jM'iiod  to  wliicli 
an  old  |)ainting  hclongs.  so  much 
I hat  is  incrp  ojiinion,  tliat  the  art 
eollector  jiart  ienlarl\'  a meinher 
of  the  eaTiiiy  \ariety  lliat  made  his  money  l)y 
t.lie  common-sense  metliod  ol  basing  judgment 
on  liaid  facts — will  heave  a sigh  of  relief  wlien 
he  learns  that  the  scientist  has  at  last  ste])])cd 
in  to  help  him. 

A scientist  may  know  nothing  of  hrushwork, 
style,  "atmos])here,”  aiid  the  intangihles  that 
serve  the  so-calleil  art-exjiert;  hnt  he  can  at 


least  collect  the  facts,  just  as  he  collects  them 
when  he  e.xamines  a hng  imiler  a mieroscoiie  or 
tests  a jiiece  of  steel  in  a machine  to  determine 
its  tensile  strength  or  availahility  for  a job. 

Science  Aids  the  Art-Expert 
About  two  years  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
Great  AVar,  a German.  Dr.  Eaber,  for  the  first 
time  eni])loyed  the  X-rays  to  determine  the 
anthenticity  of  a ])ainting.  Differences  in  den- 
sity between  flesh  and  bone  aeeoimt  for  those 
X-ra>-  jiictnres  in  which  a heart  is  seen  locked 
in  a human  breast  behind  ribs,  or  a bidlet  in  a 


fleshy  arm.  Pigments  vary  similarly  in  density. 
Hence  the  X-rays  can  reveal  layers  of  paint  lying 
helow  the  outer  surface. 

An  X-ray  picture  (or  radiograph)  of  a ])aint- 
ing  rescmhles  the  original  no  more  than  an  X-ray 
picture  of  a human  being  resembles  a j)crsonality. 
Blit  it  does  reveal  the  hidden  truth.  It  reveals, 
for  example,  the  changes  made  by  the  master 
himself — the  painting  out  of  a hand,  the  modifi- 
cation of  a landscajie,  the  softening  of  a facial 
expression.  It  is  just  as  if  \vc  had  before  ns  a 
])lay  of  Shakespeare's  with  all  the  corrections 
and  interlineations  that  were  made  before  per- 
fection was  attained.  A forger,  even  if  he  is  as 
conscientious  as  Holbein,  could  never  hojie  to 
mimic  all  the  siilitle  changes  that  Holbein  was 
accustomed  to  make,  and,  least  of  all,  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  made. 

With  the  aid  of  the  X-rays,  Dr.  Faber  suc- 
ceeded in  disclosing  the  modifications  and  res- 
torations to  which  a .seventeenth-century  “Lucrc- 
tia  " had  lieen  subjecteil,  aud  with  an  accuracy 
that  could  not  lie  attained  by  one  of  those  ex- 
perts who  goes  into  a kind  of  trance,  with  his 
head  cockeil  on  one  side,  onl>-  to  state  after  long 
delilieration  that  perhaps  the  jiainting  lielongs  to 
the  .seventeenth  century,  and  perhajis  it  does  not. 

Faber's  method  has  latterly  been  emiiloyed 
with  extraordinary  success,  in  England,  to  verify 
the  authenticity  of  a jiainting  known  as  "The 
Crucifixion",  which  was  jiainted  by  a Dutch- 
man. Engelbrechtsen.  who  died  in  l.itf.d.  The 
jiicture,  jiainted  by  Engelbrechtsen  about  seven 
hundred  years  ago,  showed  the  Saeiour  on  tlic 
cross  at  the  base  of  which  were  groujied  a number 
of  women,  two  of  whom  were  km-cling  in  the 
foreground,  being  jiresumably  jiortraits  of  some 
jiersons  of  ilistincf ion.  as  was  the  custom  in 
tho.'-e  and  later  days  (witness  the  famous  Ma- 
donna by  Holbein,  in  flic  Dresden  I’icturc  (ial- 
lery,  and  many  others).  For  one  reason  or 
another,  some  investigators  susjiectcd  that  the 
artist  was  not  resjionsible  for  everything  in  the 
Jiicture.  jiarticularl>-  the  kneeling  figure  of  a 
woman,  in  a devotional  atfifude.  in  the  right 
foreground.  It  was.  therefore,  decided  to  have 
the  Jiicture  X-raecd.  The  result  was  astounding. 
This  kneeling  figure  contained  within  its  own 
limits  a corre.sjionding  kneeling  figure  of  a monk 
— just  like  a Double  Exjiosurc  in  Photograjihy . 
Xaturally.  the  latter  figure  was  the  original  one — 
Jiainted  by  the  arti.^t.  Engelbrechtsen,  six  cen- 
turies or  more  ago.  Thi-rcnjion,  it  was  decided 
to  engage  a cornjictent  artist  to  erase  the  usurjiiug 
figure  and  restore  the  original  oiu — the  moid<. 
IMiy  and  when  the  kneeling  monk  (or.  jiossibly, 
the  donor  of  the  jiicture)  had  been  rejilaccd  by 
that  of  the  kneeling  woman,  is  a mystery  that 


remains  to  be  solved.  Dr.  .Vndre  Cheroii,  of 
Paris,  has  likewise  turned  on  the  X-rays  to  cxjio.se 
what  lies  beneath  the  outer  surface  of  a jiaiiiting. 
One  Jiicture  by  Van  Ostade,  of  men  drinking  at 
a table,  when  submitted  to  the  X-ray  test,  jiroved 
to  be  a fraud. 

What  the  X-Ray  Exposes 

It  had  been  jiainted  over  a study  of  dead  birds. 
Another,  called  “The  Royal  Child,"  a sujijiosed 
sixtccuth-ceutury  work,  now  in  the  Louvre, 
Jiroved  to  have  been  jiainted  during  the  last 
century  over  a jiicture  of  much  earlier  date. 

The  old  masters  u.scd  jiaints  that  resjiond  to 
the  X-rays  difl'erently  from  those  emjiloycd 
nowadays.  The  glazes  of  ohl  masters,  too,  were 
difl'erent  from  ours;  they  do  not  react  to  X-rays 
(|uitc  in  the  same  way  as  do  our  moilern  glazes. 

If  an  art-object  can  thus  be  tested,  as  a chem- 
ist analy.ses  a substance  whose  name  he  does  not 
know,  the  art-exjiert  will  occujiy  a less  exaltcil 
jiosition  than  he  now  enjoys.  The  scientist 
has  no  jirecoiicciveil  notions,  no  jirejudices. 
He  works  objectively  for  the  truth.  At  best, 
the  judgment  of  an  art-connoisseur  is  a higher 
kind  of  guessing  or  intuition.  By  handling  a 
Jiainting  as  if  it  were  a mysterious  comjiouud, 
the  true  nature  of  wliich  is  to  be  determined,  the 
scicidist  may  be  able  to  foil  a forger. 

Popular  Seimcc  Monfhli/. 

[The  writer  of  the  foregoing  article  c\'idently 
has  in  mind  an  altar-jiiece  with  a center-jiiecc 
of  the  Crucifixion,  by  Engclbrecht.sen.  in  the 
Town  Hall,  Leyden.  Holland.  -Eiutoh.] 


Conveying  Impressions  Correctly 

'I'HE  man  who  can  really  jiaint  gronjis  of 
trees  nccils  no  teaching  exccjit  that  which  is 
self-imjiosed,  for  to  paint  a groiiji  is  to  be  abl(> 
to  comjiose,  and  to  be  able  to  comjiose  is  to 
be  able  to  arrange  things  so  that  they  conwy 
to  others  that  w hich  nature  meant  to  >du.  e 
ma>’  jiass  a groiiji  of  trees  dail\ ; snddenl.\ 
we  rush  off  to  jiaint  them;  we  alwais  knew 
they  were  line,  but  could  not  exjilain  why.  Now 
the  reason  has  eoine  to  us,  and  a sketch  jiainted 
while  we  are  white-hot  is  likely  to  affect  some 
among  those  who  see  it  with  the  feelings  we  hail. 
Rex  V.  Cole,  in  The  Arthur  Analotnii  of  Trees. 


A Screen  for  Diffusing  the  Lens-Image 

WILLIAM  S.  DAVIS 


VERY  pictorial  worker  knows  the 
benefit  derived  in  many  instances 
by  obtaining  a certain  amount  of 
diffusion  of  tlie  lens-image  wlien 
focusing.  With  some  subjects,  very 
slight  softening  of  the  critieally  sharp  edges 
seen  in  the  normal  definition  given  by  an  anastig- 
mat  or  rapiil-rectilinear  lens  is  sufficient  to  work 
a deeiiled  improvement  in  atmospheric  (]uality, 
whereas  at  other  times  greater  diffusion  of  the 
image  seems  necessary  to  fuse  minute  details 
into  sim])ler  masses  of  tone,  for  the  sake  of 
obtaining  greater  unity  of  interest  in  the  comiiosi- 


forms  of  cameras  it  is  not  convenient  to  inter- 
change lenses  when  afield,  to  suit  the  subject  in 
hand  as  may  be  necessary  or  desirable. 

With  such  points  in  mind,  I thought  that  some 
Puot()-Eh.\  readers  would  no  douf)t  be  interested 
in  a very  sim])le  form  of  d iff  using-screen  I've  used 
at  various  times  for  a number  of  years  with 
much  satisfaction — a sini])le  piece  of  apparatus 
which  can  be  slipped  over  any  lens  in  an  instant. 
This  screen  consists  simply  of  a piece  of  fine- 
mesh  wire,  so  mounted  that  it  can  be  attached  in 
front  of  the  lens  when  wanted.  The  effect  of  this 
grating  is  to  break  up  the  rays  of  light  and  scatter 


f ion.  The  metluid  to  be  adopted  is  unini]jortant, 
so  long  as  the  ])ro])er  effect  is  obtaiTied;  but  any 
one  who  has  tried  to  get  any  great  amount  t)f 
softness,  when  using  an  anastigmat  or  raj)id- 
rectiliuear  by  racking  the  lens  out  of  the  shar])est 
focal  ])lane,  knows  the  likelihood  of  i)rodncing  a 
\ery  disagreeable  kind  of  blurring,  ])articidarly 
in  the  distance,  which  often  exhibits  a mass  of 
circular  "blobs”  in  a sunlit  scene,  if  the  lens  is 
worked  at  a large  aperture. 

d'he  various  iH)i)ular  forms  of  "soft-focus” 
l(‘iis('s  have  ])roved  of  great  \’alue  to  skilful 
workers —all hough  with  some  of  these  it  is  diffi- 
cult, if  not  im])ossible,  to  avoid  too  much  halo 
around  objects  seen  against  strong  light — but 
e\'cr\'  amateur  who  has  |>ictorial  as])irations  does 
not  care  to  go  to  the  outlay  necessary  to  add  a 
lens  of  this  class  to  his  outfit;  whereas  with  some 


them  before  they  reach  the  lens,  causing  a degree 
of  diffusion  in  the  image  which  may  be  consider- 
ably vari(‘d  by  manipidation  in  focusing,  as  well 
as  changing  the  size  of  the  lcus-diai)hragni;  since 
it  gives  greater  latitude  in  the  backward  and  for- 
ward movement  of  the  lens  without  producing 
the  kind  of  blurring  which  takes  ])lace  in  such 
circumstauces  with  the  unscreened  lens.  The 
(|uality  of  lens-definition  prtxluced  by  this  means 
is  somewhat  different  from  the  image  giv'en  by  a 
regular  type  of  "soft-focus”  lens,  and  more 
closely  resembles  that  of  a "jjin-hole"  image  in 
many  res])eets,  except  for  the  fact  that,  instead 
of  being  nniform  in  all  planes,  differential  focusing 
is  j)ossible  for  the  purpose  of  subduing  one  plane 
more  than  another.  The  diffusion  seems  to  be 
alike  in  both  the  lights  and  shadows,  there  being 
none  of  the  halo  around  light  objects,  even  when 


the  latter  are  strongly  illuminated,  such  as  is 
commonly  the  case  with  lenses  which  (le])end  upon 
chromatic  aberration  and  astigmatism  for  soft- 
focus  (piality.  Of  course,  there  are  snl)jects  in 
which  this  spreading  action  of  light  is  pleasing, 
when  not  overdone:  but  it  uiidoiditcdly  adds  to 
the  difficidties  of  focusing,  especially  for  a begin- 
ner. However,  I mention  it  more  as  being  one  of 
the  difl'erences  in  effect  between  the  ditf'nsing- 
screen  and  the  soft-focus  lenses,  than  to  make 
unpleasant  comparisons.  Even  the  user  of  the 
latter  type  of  lens  may  like  to  vary  results  at 
times,  and  so  find  it  worth  while  to  add  a ditfus- 
ing-screen  to  his  ])hotogra])hic  e(|uipment. 


in  place  by  a piece  of  spring-wire  bent  into  posi- 
tion back  of  it,  thus  making  a .serviceable  .screen. 

Should  a mount  of  this  sort  not  l>e  at  hand,  the 
netting  can  be  easily  fitted  into  a cardl)oard-tube, 
the  construction  of  which  is  illustrated  in  the 
sketches.  Figures  1 and  'i. 

To  make  the  mount:  take  a stri])  of  soft  card- 
l)oard,  such  as  bristol-t)oard  or  heavy  mountiug- 
paj)cr,  about  lj/9  inches  wide,  and  long  enough  to 
go  .several  times  around  the  lens-tube:  the  idea 
beiTig  to  form  a tul)ing  about  1/8  of  an  inch  in 
thickness  when  glued  together.  This  strij)  (If), 
after  gluing,  is  wound  around  the  lens-tube*  and 
tied  until  the  adhesive  has  .set.  When  dry, 


COXTHE-JOUR 


\VILLI.\M  S.  DAVIS 


As  stated,  fine  wire-netting  is  used,  fort\- 
meshes  to  the  incli  lieing  suitalile.  tliough  some 
may  find  it  interesting  to  exjieriment  witli  netting 
of  coarser,  or  even  finer,  weave.  Brass  or  cojiper- 
netting  of  this  sort  should  be  obtainable  at  any 
large  hardware  store,  or  it  might  be  ])ossible  to 
find  a small  strainer  containing  suitabh*  mesh 
at  the  fivc-cent  or  the  ten-cent  store,  which 
coulil  be  cut  up  for  use.  It  makes  no  sjiecial 
difference  what  kind  of  metal  the  scri'en  is  nuule 
of.  though  brass  has  the  ad\’autage  of  not  being 
subject  to  rust,  and  can  be  l)lackened  by  chemical 
means  when  necessary. 

If  one  hajiiiens  to  have  a can-co\er  hand/-  f>f 
suitable  size  to  fit  over  the  lens-mount,  this  might 
be  utilised  for  a mounting  liy  cutting  out  the  top 
with  the  exception  of  a narrow  rim  around  the 
edge  to  hold  the  r*ircle  of  netting,  which  is  kept 


another  strip  of  the  same  material  (A)  is  glued 
and  wrajiped  around  the  first  tube,  but  iinf  f/liu'd 
to  it,  as  the  two  must  be  separated  lat(*r.  After 
tube  A is  <lry,  the  inner  tube  (B)  is  sli])i)cd  out 
and  cut  into  two  sections,  one  of  which  is  then 
coated  on  the  outside  w ith  adhesive  and  replaced 
within  the  larger  tube.  circle  of  the  netting  is 
no\\’ cut  of  just  the  right  size  to  (it  within  lube  A. 
Before  inserting  ])crnianent ly.  however,  the  wire 
should  be  blackened,  unless  already  tarnished 
suflieientl/'  to  make  it  dull  in  finish.  When  the 
material  is  brass,  oiu*  of  the  ehemieal  blaekening 
formulas  fonnil  in  the  i)hotogra]ihie  annuals  and 
text-books  can  be  used.  One  eoinmoidy  em- 
I'h  )yed  is  com])os(*d  of  epnal  parts  of  concen- 
trated solutions  of  eo|)per  nitrate  and  siKer 
nitrate  (about  strength).  'Fhe  metal  must 

l>e  well  cleaned  before  immersion  and,  after  re- 
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inoval  from  the  hatli.  thoroughly  heated  to 
]irodiice  a good  color.  Should  it  not  he  con- 
venient to  adopt  this  method,  or  the  netting 
liappen.s  to  he  made  of  steel-wire,  a mat-hlack 
finish  can  he  obtained  t>y  applying  a thin  coating 
of  drop-hlack  ground  in  Jajian,  to  which  a little 
turjientine  has  heen  added.  Care  must  he  taken 
to  avoid  filling  the  meshes  with  the  jiignient. 
This  coating  will  dry  in  an  hour  or  two.  After 
the  netting  has  heen  blackened  it  is  inserted  in 
the  tube,  pressed  snugly  against  the  inner  sec- 
tion of  tubing,  and  the  remaining  section  of  tulie 
15  glued  and  shoved  into  jilace,  thus  holding 
netting  (C)  between  them,  as  indicati'd  in 
Figure  1 . The  inside  of  the  mount  may  he  given 
a coat  of  India-ink.  or  the  mat-hlack  described. 
For  use  with  a ray-filter,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
cut  a circle  of  netting  the  right  size  to  dro]>  in 
tiack  of  the  glass,  so  it  will  come  between  the 
filter  and  lens  when  in  use. 

The  wire  diffusing-screeii  naturally  increases 
the  length  of  exposure  to  a certain  exttmt;  the 
factor  dejiending  upon  the  tldckness  of  the  wire 
as  compared  with  the  ojien  siiaces  between,  \\  Inch 


determines  a])])roximately  the  amount  of  light 
cnt  off.  Usually,  fifty  per  cent  more  ex])osure 
than  normal  is  sufficient  allowance  to  make — i.c. 
if  two  seconds  is  the  correct  time  without  the 
screen,  give  three  with  the  latter  in  ])osition. 
The  matter  of  exposure  is  an  imjiortant  one. 

When  the  screen  is  used,  it  is  jiossible  to  rack 
out  the  lens  considerably  lieyond  its  normal  [losi- 
tiou  without  jiroduciug  the  tyjie  of  blurring  which 
occurs  in  like  circumstances  with  the  unscreened 
lens:  and,  of  course,  in  this  way  almost  an\- 
amount  of  diffusion  may  be  introduced,  as 
desired.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  lens  is  focu.'-eil 
sharply  liefore  attaching  the  screen,  the  dilfusion 
is  very  moderate  in  character  and  can  b<>  reduced 
still  more  by  using  a smaller  stoj)  in  the  li-ns. 

d'here  apjiears  to  be  a tendency  on  the  ]>art  of 
the  screen  to  reduce  contrasts  somewhat  — due, 
lirobably,  to  scattering  of  the  light-rays  which 
is  often  a useful  feature  when  the  scene  eontains  a 
long  scale  of  tones. 

d'he  aecompan\iiig  ])ietiires  illustrate  some  of 
the  efl’ects  jirodiiced  with  an  anastigmat  and 
rapid-rectilinear  lens,  respect  i\-ely,  and  the  tec-h- 


nical  data  wliicli  follow  may  also  j)rove  of  inter- 
est to  the  pictorial  and  landscape  photographer. 

“The  Old  Cedar-Tree".  Made  on  a June 
morning  at  a (jiiarter  past  ten  in  good,  but  soft, 
sunshine.  An  exposure  of  one  second  was  given  a 
4 X .5  Cramer  Inst.  Iso.  jdate.  an  R.R.  lens  of 
73/9-i'ich  focus  being  nscil  at  the  full  aperture 
of  F/b,  over  which  was  ])laced  an  Ingento  series 
“.V"  ray-filter,  and  the  difi'nsing-screen. 

"Mist  on  the  Meadows".'  iXIade  at  9.1.5 
on  a June  day  in  difi'uscil  sunshine.  In  this  case 


filter,  the  negative  being  made  upon  one  of  the 
well-known  Wellington  “Anti-Screen”  plates. 

“Contre-Joiir".  A study  of  Chinese  sacred 
lilies,  made  on  a winter-afternoon  in  sulidued 
light  coming  from  a window,  ilraped  with  two 
thicknesses  of  white  cheesecloth  which  appears 
in  the  background  of  the  picture.  The  exposure 
was  very  full  to  ensure  good  shadow-gradations, 
being  -1  minutes  on  a double-coated  Ortho. 
])late.  An  Ilex  anastigmat  lens  was  enn)loyed, 
stopped  down  to  F/Ki,  together  with  the  diffus- 


Ihe  l.‘>-inch  rear-combination  of  the  73/2-inch  R.R. 
was  nserl  (jn  a 4 x .5  Inst.  Iso.  ])latc  to  render  the 
distance  u|)oii  a larger  scale,  the  h'us-stop  having 
a marked  value  of  F/ll  being  ciiiployed,  which 
for  the  rear  element  is  a|)])roximatcly  F/'20.  Roth 
the  Ingento  “.V"  ray-filter  and  diffusing-screcn 
were  used,  an  cxi)OSurc  of  o seconds  lieiiig  given, 
wliicli  was  more  than  normal,  but  served  to  in- 
crease the  softness  of  the  tone-values. 

"By  the  Rush-Fringed  Bank".  Another 
June  study,  made  in  good  light  at  ,‘).1,5  p.m.  For 
this  one,  an  Ilex  anastigmat  of  (l-inch  focus  was 
eni|)loycd  on  a 4 .x  .5  camera,  the  ex])osurc  being 
]/{  second  with  shutter  set  at  “B";  sto])  F t!..*?, 
d'lic  diffusing-screcn  was  used  without  a ray- 


ing-screen and  ray-filter.  It  w ill  be  noticed  in  this 
study  that  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  halo 
around  the  edges  of  the  white  flower-petals,  or 
other  light  ])arts.  All  the  above  described  illus- 
trations are  contact  ])rints  from  the  original 
negatives  without  any  moflifications. 

Another  field  for  the  use  of  the  wire-dift‘nser  is 
on  the  lens  of  the  cidarger.  when  one  wishes  to 
obtain  a soft  effect  from  a shar|)ly-focnscd  nega- 
tive. The  small  illustration,  page  ^249,  of  “A 
Woodland-Sentry"  is  from  a contact-j)rint  of  a 
shari)ly  focused  negative.  On  page  248  aj)])ears  a 
finished  enlargement,  the  image  of  which  was 
softened  by  using  the  diffusing-screen  upon  the 
lens  of  the  enlarging-lantern. 
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Kitchen-Drawer  as  a Printing-Machine 

LEHMAN  WENDELL 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  print  iiig-ma- 
cliine  is  superior  to  tlie  ordinary 
photograi)lric  printing-frame  be- 
cause of  tire  speed  witli  whicli 
pictures  can  he  printed  and  the 
ease  with  which  they  can  be  adjusted  and  masked 
in  the  machine.  An  ordinary  kitclien-drawer 
can  be  converted  into  an  admirable  j)rinting- 


vided  witli  a triple  socket.  The  third  hole  of  this 
socket  is  used  for  a white  light,  and,  by  covering 
this  with  an  ordinary  paper  sack,  a yellowish  light 
is  obtained  which  will  prove  safe  for  Velox,  Azo, 
and  similar  developing-papers. 

When  ready  to  print,  turn  on  the  red  light  and 
keep  it  on  during  the  entire  time  of  printing. 
Now  place  an  8x10  printing-frame  over  the 


machine.  It  has  a decided  ailvantage  over  the 
manufactured  machine  in  tliat  it  is  always  out 
of  the  way  when  not  in  use,  and  it  serves  as  a 
container  for  tlie  lights,  printing-frame,  jiapers, 
chemicals,  etc.  The  machine  is  made  as  follows: 
'Fwo  holes  are  drilled  in  the  drawer,  one  on 
each  side,  and  of  a size  to  accommodate  the  elec- 
tric sockets.  (See  illustration.)  The  electric 
sockets  are  inserted  just  far  enough  to  iiermit 
the  lights  to  be  screwed  to  place  from  within.  A 
rc(l  light  is  inserted  on  the  left  side,  and  a white 
opal  niazda  on  the  right  side,  d'he  cords  are  at- 
tached to  the  kitchen-light,  which  has  been  [iro- 


ojicn  drawer,  insert  suitable  mask,  adjust  nega- 
tive and  paper  and  hold  these  in  place  with  a 
small,  hinged  back  made  from  a cigar-box  lid. 
Expose  l)y  turning  on  the  white  light  for  a 
predetermined  length  of  time. 

It  might  be  well  to  adtl  that  the  small,  hinged 
back  takes  the  place  of  the  regular  printing- 
frame  back.  Heing  small  in  size,  it  is  more  easily 
manipulated  than  the  large  one.  It  should  not 
be  clamped  down,  l)ut  merely  held  in  place  with 
the  hand,  as  this  is  a great  saving  of  time.  By 
this  sini])le  method,  ])rints  can  be  turned  out  with 
wonderful  speed  and  excellent  results. 
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Care  in  Photographing  Wild  Birds 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH,  Ph.D. 


destruction  of  song-1  )irds  and 
dr  young  continues  to  l)C  a source 
regret  to  all  true  nature-lovers, 
le  causes  are  many,  anil  in  cer- 
n quarters  it  is  suspected  that 
camerists  of  a certain  class  are  included  among 
those  wlio  are  responsible  for  much  of  the  danger 
to  which  wild-bird  life  is  exposed.  Indeed,  a 
member  of  the  National  Association  of  Audubon 
Societies  has  rccpiested  that  Photo-Era  invite  the 
attention  of  its  readers — particularly  the  ])ho- 
tographers  of  wild  song-birds,  their  nests  and 
young — to  this  important  matter:  to  enlist  their 
sympathy  in  liehalf  of  these  unprotected  crea- 
tures of  the  woods  and  fields,  and  to  request 
their  co-o])eration  in  an  effort  to  protect  them 
as  far  as  possible.  We  accede  gladly  to  this 
request,  not  that  we  share  the  insinuation  that 
readers  of  Photo-Era  who  engage  in  nature- 
pliotogra])hy  are  so  bereft  of  kindness  towards 
the  feathered  songsters  of  our  forests  and 
fields,  as  to  wantoidy  endanger  their  safety,  but 
that  we  welcome  this  opportunity  to  impress  upon 
the  minds  of  our  readers  the  necessity  to  exer- 
ci.se  the  utmost  care  in  a])])roaching  and  ])hoto- 
gra])hing  wild  song-birds  and  their  young. 

It  would  be  well,  of  course,  if  bird-])hotogra- 
phers  would  familiarise  themselves  with  the  habits 
and  instincts  of  their  nature-subjects,  as  set 
forth  in  such  standard  works  as  Herrick's  ■’Iloine- 
Life  of  Wild  Pirds"  and  Brownell's  ‘'Photography 
for  the  Sjxirtsman-Naturalist."  'I'his  would  form 
an  admirable  ])reparation  for  this  cajitivating 
activity  and  ensure  a higher  degree  of  success 
than  to  rely  on  mere  chance.  The  nature-camei-i.'it 
would  then  know  what  methods  to  ado])t  for  the 
security  of  the  contents  of  the  nest — eggs  or 
young — after  he  lias  finished  his  work.  It  does 
not  seem  to  occur  to  some  camerists  that,  after 
Inn  ing  removed  and  jihotograjihed  the  nest  witli 
its  precious  contents,  it  should  be  restored  and 
everything  left  exactly  as  it  was  found.  Some- 
times. the  jihotograjiher  will  contenl  himself 
with  parting  the  branches  or  twigs  of  a binh  in 


order  to  get  a satisfactory  view  of  the  nesting 
bird  or  the  young.  This  is  better  than  to  cut 
away  jiarts  of  nature's  protecting  screen;  hut  it, 
is  alisolutely  uecessar>-  that  the  opening  tlius 
created  lie  again  closed  in  order  to  conceal  the 
eggs  or  the  young  birds  from  the  hot  rays  of  the 
sun,  and  the  sliaiq)  eyes  of  the  mischievous 
small  boy  or  the  ])redator\'  cat. 

In  advising  the  canierist  or  the  naturalist, 
Herrick,  an  eminent  authority  on  wild  birds, 
says  : "This  method  of  studying  or  ])hotogra])hing 
song-birds  (using  an  obser\-ation-tent ) is  rec- 
ommeiuled  to  those  careful  students  who  are 
making  a study  of  the  habits  and  instincts  of 
animals,  and  who  are  jirepared  to  devote  much 
time  aud  energy  in  the  field.  The  indiscriminate 
use  of  any  method  of  ob.serving  the  home-life  of 
birds  is  fraught  with  danger  to  the  young,  aud  to 
disjilace  the  nest  at  the  wrong  time,  in  order  to 
])hotograj)h  it,  or  to  leave  it  unjirotected,  may 
often  open  wide  the  door  of  destruction.  AVhen 
the  study  of  birds  by  means  of  the  camera  is 
jiursiied  as  a recreation,  tlie  rule  should  be  to 
disturb  the  uest  and  its  oeeujiants  as  little  as 
])o,ssible.  We  must  also  be  aware  that  cats, 
squirrels  and  other  predaceous  animals,  like  the 
])arent-birds  themselves,  soon  become  accustomed 
to  new  objects  and  surroundings.  Whenever  it  is 
possible,  thedis])laced  nest  or,  indeed,  am’  ground- 
nest  wliicli  is  not  disturbed,  should  be  ])rotected 
b\’  a wire-uet,  which  can  be  easil\’  constructed 
so  that  it  will  stop  both  feliiu'  and  rodent.” 

We  rest  assured  that,  ha\  Ing  read  these  words 
of  counsel  aud  admonition,  the  ambitious  ama- 
teur who  will  set  forth  this  season  with  the  ob- 
ject to  jihotograph  bird  life  in  its  earlier  stages, 
will  so  practise  the  rules  of  caution,  sympathy 
and  ])rot<ctioM,  as  to  merit  the  ai)])ro\al  of  all 
true  lovers  of  bird-life  and.  best  of  all,  to  enjo,\- 
the  personal  satisfaction  of  having  done  all  thal 
was  humanly  possible  in  dealing  with  innocenl. 
harmless  creatures,  which  ha\’e  been  created  by 
an  all-wise  Bro\idenee  for  the  ])leasnr(‘  and 
haj)piness  of  mankind. 


Selling  Your  Photographs 

FREDERICK  C.  DAVIS 

Book-Rights  Reserved 

Prints  for  Advertising 


VERTISERS  who  are  manufac- 
iirers  are  all  possessed  of  the  belief 
hat  the  buying  piil)lic  is  painfully 
11-inf ormed  of  the  unec|ualed  merits 
if  their  products.  Consequently, 
any  ])hotographic  evidence  of  the  superiority 
of  their  goods  which  will  enlighten  the  public  is 
welcomed  with  open  arms. 

Any  photograph  that  shows  ])lainly  the  excel- 
lent service  that  any  product  has  given  will  bring 
the  photograi)her's  own  price  from  the  manufac- 
turer. The  demand  is  almost  universal. 

IMakcrs  of  camera-lenses  are  continually  on 
the  lookout  for  unusual  photographs  made  with 
their  jjroducts.  The  Wollensak,  the  Rausch  and 
Tomb,  and  the  Goerz  companies  frerpiently  buy 
negatives  that  portray  vividly  some  features  of 
their  lenses. 

Makers  of  camera-shutters  also  buy  photo- 
graphs which  were  made  with  cameras  equipped 
with  their  shutters.  Usually,  the  peunt  empha- 
sised in  the  pictures  bought  is  the  .shutters’ 
alulity  to  “stop  motion”  at  their  high  speeds. 
As  ])rcs.s-photographers  frecpiently  find  it  neces- 
sary to  use  the  shortest  exj)o.surcs  given  l>y  their 
shutters,  they  shoidd  have  something  in  their 
negative-tiles  which  tlie  shutter-makers  should 
be  eager  to  obtain. 

Makers  of  ])hotographic  material  other  than 
lenses  and  shutters  often  buy  examples  of  work 
done  with  their  goods.  Thus,  the  Ansco  Company 
"uses  ])hotographs  of  natural  scenes  for  advertis- 
ing-])urposcs".  the  i)hotogra])hs  being  made  on 
Ansco  film  and  Ci/ko  ])a])cr.  or  other  Ansco 
])r(aluets.  Burke  and  James,  makers  of  Kc.ro 
eann'ras,  “use  ))hotographs  for  advertising- 
|)ur])oses  which  must  be  of  unusual  interest  and 
must  illustrate  their  goods  in  use,  or  l)e  made 
with  their  cameras  or  tihns."  Inasmuch  as  the 
uews-j)hotographer,  in  his  daily  work.  fiTids  many 
unusual  things,  he  should  find  no  difhctdty  in 
selling  a few  prints  to  camera-makers. 

,\ii  advc'itiser  is  always  seeking  any  informa- 
tion likely  to  help  sell  his  ])roduet.  If,  in  your 
work,  you  see  an  old  storage-battery  with  electric 
energy  still  unimpaired,  or  a.  well-])reserved  tire, 
oi-  a.  shaving-brush  of  “strong  constitution” 
uuweakeiied  by  much  use,  it  would  very  likely 
prove  profitat>ie  to  photogra])h  it  and  describe 
>()ur  “find”  to  the  eom])any  that  makes  the 
|)roduet.  Incidentally,  make  the  deseriijtion  ac- 


curate. interesting  and  of  practical  value  to  the 
manufacturer  and  j)ro.sj)cctive  customer. 

Thus,  an  insurance-agency  may  buy  a photo- 
graph of  a garage  destroyed  by  fire,  the  cars  in 
which  were  fully  protected  l)y  their  insurance. 
A maker  of  strong-boxes  may  appreciate  a photo- 
graph of  one  of  his  boxes  raked  out  of,  perhaps, 
the  same  fire,  the  box  having  held  valuable  papers 
which  were  fully  ])rotected  from  the  terrific  heat. 
The  makers  of  a jjortable  typewriter  once  pur- 
chased a phot(jgraph  (^f  one  of  their  machines 
which  had  fallen  from  an  airplane  and  which  had 
to  be  dug  from  the  ground;  but  which,  of  course, 
suffered  no  injury  whatever  because  of  its  fall 
and  burial.  If  you  should  unexpectedly  come 
upon  Irving  Cobb  writing  a masterpiece  with  his 
Neverleak  fountain-pen,  “snap”  him  (with  his 
])ermission)  anil  see  what  the  makers  of  Never- 
leaks  say.  Manufacturers  of  patent  roofings  use 
photographs  of  roofs  covered  with  their  products; 
makers  of  steam-rollers  want  photographs  of 
roads  tamped  by  their  machines;  and  so  on  and 
on  and  on. 

It  is  wiser  to  write  first  to  the  advertising- 
manager  of  the  particular  eonipany  favored,  and 
to  inquire  if  he  is  buying  j)hotographs  that  show 
plainly  the  unparalleled  merits  of  his  excellent 
l)roduct,  and  if  so — etc.,  etc. 

Some  advertisers  will  a.sk  you  to  name  a price 
for  your  work,  and  on  such  an  occasion  you 
should  judge  fairly  the  value  of  the  print  to  them. 
If  they  require  the  negative  also,  raise  the  rate. 
.\ny  prints  should  be  worth  $10.00  even  to  a 
small  manufacturer,  and  if  it  is  accei)table  at  all, 
a larger  firm  should  j>ay  from  $‘•25.00  to  $1,000.00 
for  suitable  proi)aganda.  This  branch  of  press- 
photography  is  little  used  by  many  workers, 
yet  it  is  remunerative. 

Besides  furni.shing  the  manufacturer  with 
advertising  for  his  product,  the  photographer 
.su])plies  him.self  with  some  advertising  to  the 
effect  that  “he  delivered  the  goods  once,  and 
could  do  it  again,  .so  there”. 

Copyrights  and  Other  Rights 

If,  as  often  happens,  one  photograph  is  useful 
to  more  than  one  ])ublieation,  is  it  all  right  to  .sell 
the  one  ])hotograph  to  as  many  as  will  buy  it.^ 

When  a publication  prints  a photograph  in 
its  ])ages,  it  copyrights  it  in  the  name  of  the 
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ptihli.sliiiig  coni])any.  Tlie  photographer  then  lias 
|)arted  witli  his  entire  rights  to  it,  and  cannot  sell 
it  elsewhere,  unless  one  of  two  preeavitions  has 
heen  taken. 

The  first  precaution  is  the  writing  on  the  liack 
of  each  print:  “First  Magazine-Rights  Only”. 

Those  "mystic"  words  mean  that  the  jirint  is 
offered  for  publication  only  one  time,  after  which 
it  again  liecomes  the  projierty  of  the  jihotog- 
raplier.  That  is,  the  magazine,  when  bnying 
such  a Jirint,  buys  only  the  right  to  jirint  it  the 
first  time.  Immediately  after  its  jinblication,  it 
becomes  again  the  jirojicrty  of  the  jihotograjiher, 
although  he  cannot  of  course  .sell  “Finst  Rights" 
again,  any  more  than  he  can  sell  the  same  horse 
twice  at  the  same  time. 

After  "First  Rights"  has  been  sold,  the  jihotog- 
rajiher may  then  sell  “Second  Rights",  provided 
those  words  arc  written  on  the  back  of  the  second 
Jirint.  " ‘Second  Rights’  is  the  right  to  publish  a 
jihotograjih  in  some  other  jinblication  than  the 
one  in  which  it  originally  ajijiearcil."  For  in- 
stance: a jihotograjih  of  a novel  shoji-window 
display  may  be  accejitable  to  Popular  Mechanics. 
which  buys  a jirint  marked  "First  Magazine- 
Rights  Only".  But  the  same  jihotograjih  may 
be  accejitable.  too,  to  an  advertising-magazine, 
and  so  it  buys  "Second  Alagazine-Rights”. 
Fidess  these  terms  are  written  on  the  backs  of 
jirints  which  are  sold  to  more  than  one  magazine, 
Irnubic  is  ajit  to  result. 

.Vnother  jilan  by  which  it  is  jiossible  to  sell  a 
jihotograjih  to  more  than  one  jinblication  is  the 
labeling  eacJt  print  as:  "Xon-Exclusive"  or  "Not 
Exclusive".  tVhen  that  is  done,  the  jihotograjih 
may  be  sold  to  as  many  editors  as  care  to  liny  it. 

If  no  mention  of  any  rights  or  of  exclusiveness 
is  made  at  the  time  of  sale,  it  is  inferred  that  the 
jiulilislicr  buys  “All  Rights".  In  that  case  the 
jihotograjiher  loses  all  claims  to  the  jihotograjih; 
if  he  attcmjits  to  sell  it  again  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  editor  who  first  bought  it  he  is  lireak- 
iug  tlic  cojiyright  laws;  in  fact,  he  is  selling 
anotlicr's  jirojicrty. 

d'hcrc  is  no  need  to  affix  an>’  such  terms  to 
any  jiliotograjili  which  can  sell  to  only  one,  or 
which  is  to  lie  otVcrcil  to  only  one  magazine. 
Magaz  incs  ai’c  more  jiartial  to  jirints  whicli  they 
can  liny  outright,  and  thus  aca|uirc  "All  Rights". 
Indeed,  there  arc  very  few  jirints  of  enough 
\aluc  to  sell  to  more  than  one  magazine. 

Now  we  jilunge  dccji  into  the  mysteries  of 
cojiyi'ights.  When  a jirint  is  cojiyrightcd  it  is 
unallcrably  the  jirojicrti-  of  the  jierson  first 
rigliting  it  until  he  signs  "d'ransfcrcncc  of  Cojiy- 
right”. A cojiiiightcd  Jirint  ma>'  be  jinblishcd 
in  a dozen  jiiiblications  if  they  will  buy  it,  and 
it  still  remains  the  jirojicrty  of  the  one  who  first 


cojiyrighted  it.  Cojiyright  laws  were  passed  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  “promote  the  progress  of 
.science  and  useful  arts.”  This  is  done  “by  secur- 
ing for  limited  times  to  authors  and  inventors 
the  exclusive  right  to  use  their  respective  writ- 
ings and  discoveries”.  Under  this  law,  “author” 
includes  makers  of  jihotograjihs,  and  “writings” 
includes  jihotograjihs. 

The  jirocess  of  cojiyright ing  a photograjih  is 
not  an  ini’olvcd  one.  A reijnest  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Register  of  Cojiyrights  at  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  for  a few  cojiyright-lilanks,  form  Jl. 
(Form  Jl  is  for  jihotograjihs  to  be  sold,  J'2  for 
jihotograjihs  not  to  be  sold.)  One  of  these  cards 
is  then  filled  out,  and  two  jirints  of  the  photo- 
grajihs  sent  with  it  to  the  Copyright  Office,  as 
well  as  the  necessary  fee.  "The  fee  for  the  regis- 
tration of  cojiyrights  ...  in  the  case  of  photo- 
grajihs,  when  no  certificate  (of  copyright)  is 
demanded  is  fifty  cents;  for  every  certificate, 
fifty  cents”  additional.  A certificate  is  not 
usually  necessary,  and  is  useful  only  in  cases  of 
disjiutcd  cojiyright  ownershiji,  etc.  The  fee 
should  lie  sent  only  in  the  form  of  a money-order 
to  the  Register  of  Copyrights,  and  the  jihoto- 
grajihs must  bear  the  mark  of  cojiyright,  which  is 
“either  the  word  ‘Cojiyrighted’  or  the  abbrevia- 
tion ‘Cojir.’  accomjianied  by  the  name  of  the 
cojiyright  jirojirietor.’’  In  the  case  of  jihoto- 
grajihs the  notice  may  consist  of  the  letter  C 
incluilcd  in  a circle  provided  that  “on  some 
accessible  jiortion  of  such  cojiies  . . . the  name 
of  the  Jierson  copyrighting  shall  apjiear”.  Upon 
the  Cojiyright  ()ffice  receiving  the  jihotograjihs, 
the  sender  is  notified;  and  again,  when  copy- 
right is  granted,  he  is  sent  a small  card  notifying 
him.  or  the  certificate  is  sent  to  him  if  he  has 
ordered  one.  Then  the  jirint  is  considered  to  be 
fully  cojiyrighted. 

It  is  useless  to  cojiyright  any  excejit  those  jirints 
of  extraordinary  value,  the  rights  of  which  the 
jihotograjiher  wishes  to  retain  at  all  costs.  The 
average  quality  jirints  are  not  likely  to  be  stolen, 
and  so  the  cojiyrighting  of  them  is  unnecessary. 
If  the  jihotograjih  is  merely  to  be  offered  to  two 
or  more  jinblications  it  is  only  necessary  to  mark 
each  Jirint  as  directed  in  the  foregoing  jiara- 
grajihs  relating  to  the  subject. 

Publishiug  comjianies  arc  business-institutions 
which  are  of  necessity  conducted  according  to 
the  highest  ethics.  To  unwittingly  sell  to  another 
magazine  a jirint  one  magazine  jiurchased  as 
exclusive,  would  be  likely  to  exile  the  jihotog- 
rajihcr’s  work  from  tho.se  jiarticular  magazines. 
The  jihotograjiher  shmdd  remember  that  a jirint 
of  his  making  is  not  his  jirojicrty  once  it  is  first 
cojiyrighted  by  someone  else,  unless  he  has  sold 
only  certain  rights  of  it.  It  is  nothing  less  than 
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tlieft  to  make  a pliotograpliic  co])y  of  a ])ul)lislieil 
[)hotograj)li  ami  to  offer  it  a.s  original  ami  un])iil)- 
lished.  d'he  pliotograplier  .should  never  tr\’  to 
sell  what  is  not  his  own  work.  But  since  not 
many  have  the  urge  to  do  so,  undue  emphasis  on 
that  point  wonld  he  offensive. 

■'The  sum  of  the  foregoiTig  advice  is  that  the 
author  (photographer)  shotdd  exercise  common 
sense  in  disposing  of  rights",  says  .1.  Berg  Esen- 
wein,  editor  of  tlie  Writer's  Moiitlili/,  in  one  of  his 
hooks.  “In  most  cases  it  would  he  better  to  allow 
the  publisher  to  have  ‘All  Rights'  than  to  forego 
the  chance  of  a sale;  hut  nearl\'  all  maga/.iue- 
cflitors  are  disposed  to  he  reasonable  and  will 
agree  to  share  any  future  profits  that  may  arise 


from  supplemeutary  sales  of  a mauuscri|)t  (photo- 
gra])h).  The  chief  ]>oint  is  that  author  and  |)uh- 
lisher  should  clearly  uuderstaud  each  other, 
without  the  author's  losing  his  rights,  yet,  with- 
out harassing  the  publisher  by  making  muu'ces- 
sary  stipulations  regarding  a trifling  matter." 

The  law  of  copy  right  should  he  followed  strictl\' 
when  attem])ting  to  submit  the  same  photograph 
to  more  than  one  ])uhlication  or  buyer.  If  the 
photographer  kce])s  an  eye  on  what  rights  he  has 
sold  when  he  cashes  his  chei|ue,  ami  go\eru> 
himself  accordingly,  he  will  "sail  along"  without 
trouble  of  au\'  kind,  d'o  uuderstaud  the  copy- 
right law  is  to  be  free  of  ])ossible  com])lical ions. 

( To  he  rout i nurd) 


AbTIini  (ill  the  ])r(jfcssional  photograjdier 
must  perforce  sell  his  pictures  to  make  a living, 
it  does  not  follow  that  he  should  htse  sight  of 
the  great  ailvantage  that  comes  to  him  who 
maintains  high  artistic  and  tecludcal  .standards. 
Even  commercial  jd iotogra])hs  are  made  more 
attractive  and  more  serviceable  by  the  intelligent 
ai)j)lication  of  the  rules  of  comixisit  ion.  More- 
over. high  standards  beget  high  (|ualit>’.  and  the 


final  residt  is  greater  rc  putatinii  and  remunera- 
tion for  the  photographer,  ^^ithout  a doubt,  it 
may  take  longer  to  build  iij)  such  a business 
for.  alas,  there  are  thos<'  who  do  not  nmlerslaud 
the  difference  between  good  workmanslii|)  and 
the  other  kind  but  in  the  end.  I he  ])hologra|)lier 
who  docs  uniformly-  goo<l  work  will  have  no 
ncefl  to  seek  eustoim'rs.  for  the\'  will  seek  him. 

II.  B. 
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Oregon  Camera-Trails 
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are  some  jiarts  of  our  couii- 
liere  nature  iiiiquestionalily 
ninates.  A deliglitful  and 
Hg  intermingling  of  forest, 
1,  mountain  and  sheer  rug- 
geduess  far  surjiasses  any  liuman  attempt  at 
display.  Sucli  is  the  eliaracter  of  tlie  Oregon 
country — known  for  its  miglity  rivers,  Colum- 
hia  and  Willamette,  and  famed  for  its  snowy 
Cascades.  A very  satisfying  region  it  is  in 
wincli  to  ahide,  for  tlie  jiersoii  who  loves  tlie 
great  ont-of-doors — and  a camera. 

Let  tlie  ccinijmicnt  he  Avliat  it  may,  provided 
that  the  owner  is  alile  to  record  to  his  own  satis- 
faction the  exaltation  which  he  feels  when  lie  is 


confronted  l»y  rare  scenic  grandeur.  The  com- 
mon existence  of  glorious  cloud-forms,  mists  of 
rivers,  canyons  and  w’aterfalls — and  the  delicate 
complexity  of  shades  in  granite-w'alls,  variegated 
foliage  and  distant  mountain-ranges  would  natu- 
rally suggest  the  use  of  a color-sensitive  plate;  the 
real  charm  of  western  landscape-photography 
lies  usually  in  the  truthful  rendering  of  such  ex- 
ipiisite  details.  The  old  reliable  plate-camera, 
hacked  iij)  liy  an  orthochromatic  plate  and  color- 
■screen,  gives  the  camerist  a sense  of  confidence 
and  security  when  he  happens  to  catch  a glimpse 
of  heauty  which  he  is  sure  will  never  appear  just 
tliat  W'ay  again.  On  the  other  hand,  there  arc 
long  hikes  and  steeji  climhs  to  contend  with, 
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together  with  tangled  tliiekets  and  dangerous 
vantage-points,  wliicli  discourage  the  use  of  a 
cumbersome  outfit.  So.  many  times,  one  will 
wish  to  venture  just  a little  farther — clinging  to 
ragged  edges,  topping  scanty  pinnacles  or  breast- 
ing a strong  wind,  where  the  use  of  a tripod  is 
impossible — just  to  get  an  nnusual  “slant”  to 
the  view  and  to  remove  the  final  print  from  the 
commonplace.  Here  is  where  the  reflecting- 
eamcra  is  a great  advantage,  with  its  splendid 


course  is  sometimes  placid  and  sometimes  tur- 
bulent and  it  is  a great  river, — great  enough  to 
carry  the  commerce  of  a plentiful  valley  on  its 
bosom.  Early  history,  referring  to  days  when 
settlers  came  over  the  mountains  to  the  great 
wilderness  of  the  Pacific,  centers  about  a narrow 
strip  of  land  near  the  falls  of  the  Willamette, 
bounded  by  the  river  on  one  side  and  waited  u]) 
by  a perpendicular  bluff  on  the  other.  At  the 
falls  vast  numbers  of  salmon  are  halted  on  their 
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facilities  for  focusing  and  composing,  cou|)led 
with  a lens-speed  cajiable  of  short  exposures. 
.Vnd  then  it  is  so  convenient  to  take  along  on 
most  any  occasion  tliat  many  o])]iortunities, 
which  otherwise  would  be  lost,  are  used  to  ad- 
vantage for  future  enjoyment. 

tMierever  one  liai)|)cns  to  be  stopjiing  in 
Oregon,  there  are  trails  leading  into  a wonder- 
land of  the  beautiful.  Some  are  the  much-useil 
higliways  where  the  throngs  |)ass  by  continuall\’ 
and  others  are  lonely,  almost  deserted,  leading 
far  from  the  walks  of  men.  'I'he  trail  <»f  the  Wil- 
lamette River  is  a delightful  place  to  exjilore, — 
easily  aecessilile  by  highway-,  rail,  boat  or  oji 
foot.  Its  banks  are  varied  and  interesting;  its 


up-river  journey,  'rhis  attraction  made  the 
[ilace  a fishing-  and  feasting-s])ot.  for  Indians  of 
all  tribes.  Being  a natural  trading-center  with 
easy  communication  both  u])-stream  and  down 
from  the  great  cataract,  Oregon  City  b\-  the  falls 
became  the  original  metropolis.  'Po-day  one  ma\- 
stand  on  the  bank  of  the  Willamelte,  Ix'low 
where  it  takes  its  mad  plunge,  and  ga/.e  across  a 
stretch  of  (|iiiet  water.  Betweini  the  farther 
shore  and  ^’onih'r  higli  blnif.  now  topped  wilh 
buildings,  lii's  that  same  thin  ])ieee  of  ground 
where  the  frontiersmen  of  so  long  ago  first  estab- 
lished civilisation.  Cnder  the  corner  of  that 
church,  whose  cross  attemiits  to  reach  the  sk.\- 
line,  rest  the  ashes  of  .lohn  Abdanighlin,  “Ponn- 
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(ler  of  Oregon,"  and  liis  loyal  companion.  In 
the  illustration  entitled  "Over  the  River,"  is  it 
not  ])la.in  that  nature  has  traced  in  the  heavens 
above  tlie  final  resting-place  ot  these  sturdy 
pioneers  a vision  ot  the  ohi  Oregon  trail  as  it 
winds  its  sinnons  way  westward  and  is  lost  in  the 
great  empire  hy  the  Pacific?  The  spirit  of  the 
west  stands  forth  distinctly  in  the  character  of 
its  -scenery. 

Mention  of  tlie  Columbia  River  trail  now 
brings  to  the  minds  ot  hosts  ot  travelers  a remark- 
able highway  over  which  tourists  may  roll 
snundhly  for  hours  at  a time  Ihrtnigh  a marvel- 
ous granitc-g(jrge  ot  mists  and  sunliglit  and  feast 
the  eyes  on  more  grandeur  than  the  sold  can 
com|)rehend  in  a lifetime.  Tlie  tremendous 
vaslness  ot  it  all  seems  to  diminish  when  recorded 
b>'  a camera.  Rut  there  are  lovely  liits  ot  scen- 
ery, each  ])rodnced  by  some  distinct  object  en- 
cased in  its  own  magic  setting — sncli  as  a dome, 
a ])innacle,  a wateitall  or  a stream  — which  onr 


faitlifnl  camera  may  preserve  for  ns  to  onr  own 
life-long  sati.sfaction.  And  in  this  respect  liappy 
is  the  camerist  who  deserts  the  automobile  and 
side-stej)s  this  way  or  that — who  climbs  to 
points  wliere  the  roadway  assumes  its  true  per- 
spective and  In-ings  forth  hidden  delights  which 
tlie  "speeder”  passes  by. 

The  mighty  Columbia,  which  in  some  places 
is  a mile  wide,  has  grooved  its  deep  and  winding 
conr.se  through  a solid  mountain-range.  Down 
this  great  gorge,  brushing  the  faces  of  rocky 
liiimacles  a thousand  feet  above  the  river,  rushes 
a cool  winil  from  the  Inland  Empire  beyond  the 
Cascades.  Rain-clonds  drifting  up  from  the 
sea  feel  the  influence  of  fhese  air-currents,  as 
they  float  over  the  mountain-tops,  and  are 
drawn  into  tlie  chasm  wliere  they  veil  the  cliff- 
sides  with  curtains  of  mist.  Tims  the  Columbia 
region,  being  the  battleground  of  rival  forces, 
presents  such  variable  aspects  of  atmosphere 
and  snn.shine  that  its  loveliness  is  in  constant 
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I rjinsrormat  ion.  'I'lic  (|ik‘sI  oI'  iiat  nrc-gcni.s  under 
conditions  of  so  inan>'  (leetinj>  elcnn'iits  ])rescnls 
a dcliglitful  fascination  lo  lovers  of  real  camera- 
sport  w lio  arc  well  c(|nippc<l  artistically. 

^I'lic  caincrisl  whose  special  dclif^hl  is  in  land- 
scai)c.s  has  a,  constanlly  growing  a])pctitc  to 


satisfy.  The  particular  region  of  our  own 
country  where  scenery  is  served  up  in  vast  pro- 
portions lies  over  here  on  the  Pacific  side.  The 
early  summer  is  the  best  time  for  picture-making 
on  the  coast,  as  it  is  well  known  that  there  are 
some  seasons  when  the  sun  is  not  so  much  in 
evidence.  However,  there  is  no  month  of  the 
year  when  something  of  scenic  value  cannot  be 
obtained,  provided  that  the  photographer  is  com- 
plete master  of  his  equipment. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  camcrists  in  Oregon 
have  not  done  more  to  bring  the  photographic 
opportunities  of  this  j)art  of  our  country  to 
the  attention  of  pictorial  workers.  California, 
Washington,  Colorado  and  other  western  states 
have  enjoyed  far  greater  publicity;  and  yet, 
Oregon  has  photographic  attractions  that  equal 
— if  not  surj)ass — those  of  other  states.  The 
motor-car  and  state-highways  are  doing  much 
to  make  Oregon  easily  accessible  to  the  camerist. 
A photographic  visit  to  Oregon  is  one  long  to  be 
remembered.  May  there  be  an  ever-increasing 
number  of  camerists  to  visit  Oregon  as  the  photo- 
graphic op])ortunities  become  better  known. 

The  following  data  will  prove  of  interest  in 
connection  with  the  illustrations: 

OvEK  THE  River — .June,  late  afternoon:  l‘-2- 
inch  Goerz  Dagor;  stop,  F,  Ki;  Seed  L.  Ortho. 
8 X 10  [)latei  B.  & ,J.  4-time  ray-filter;  bulb  expo- 
sure about  j/2  second;  contact  jirint  Azo  F.  Hard. 

Faels  of  the  AVii.la.mette — May,  11  a.m.; 
834-inch  Goerz  Dagor;  stop,  F/lO;  Seed  N.  H. 
Ortho.  0x7  plate;  B.  & J.  4-time  ray-filter;  expo- 
sure 1/2.5  second;  10-inch  enlargement  on  glossy 
P.  iM.  C.  Bromide  jiajicr. 

Oregon  Atmosphere — November,  early  after- 
noon; 834-inch  Goerz  Dagor;  stoj),  FTl;  Seed 
N.  H.  Ortho.  0x7  plate;  B.  & J.  4-time  ray-fil- 
ter; ex])osure  1 .5  second;  enlargement  on  P.  M. 
C.  Scene  on  Willamette  River  just  above  the 
falls.  Lighting  was  a pecidiar  mixture  of  sun- 
light and  shadow — clouds  and  rain.  Sky  was 
doublejirinted  slightly  and  middle  foreground 
held  back;  nothing  introduced  that  was  not  con- 
tained in  original  negative. 

Bishop's  C.vp — .July,  late  afternoon;  bright  sun, 
just  after  a shower;  12-inch  Goerz  Dagor;  stoj), 
F Iti;  Seed  L.  Ortho.  8 x 10  jilate;  B.  & J.  4-time 
ray-filter;  bulb  ex])osure  aliout  one  .second;  con- 
tact ])rint  on  glossy  Azo;  one  of  the  old  land- 
marks of  the  Columbia  region,  now  skirted  by 
the  new  highway. 

CoLU.MUiA  Highlands — l^astward  view  from 
Mitchell's  Point  near  Hood  River;  Sejitember 
afternoon:  suu.shine;  .‘>34  x Graflex;  Zeiss 

Te.s.sar;  stoi),  F 11  Eastman  speeil  film:  exposure 
1,  40  .second;  8 x l(t  enlargement  on  P.  M.  C. 
Bromide  jiapi'r. 
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years  liave  flown,  since  I,  as  a 
ing  and  very  verdant  scliool- 
;'her.  came  ont  from  tlie  su- 
ed wilfls  of  Canada  to  the  hills 
Massachusetts  and,  nnknow- 
ingly  started  on  a little-trodden  path  that  has 
led  me  in  devious  ways — always  with  a camera  in 
my  hand.  For  years,  my  family  had  been  ardent 


I sent  to  Boston  my  one  dollar  seventy-tive 
and  received  a S])lendid  treasure-box  containing 
many  curious  objects.  The  list  is  as  bdlows: 

1.  A little,  black  japanned  tin-box  about  ,‘5x3 
x4  (1  have  it  .still).  A slide  at  the  side  of  the 
back  lifted,  and  in  it  I slyly  in.sertcd  one  of  the 
little  glass  ])lates,  very  miiclr  in  the  dark,  as  it 
were,  even  in  the  rnliy  light. 
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readers  (jf  the  dear,  old  Yonth'n  Com panion , 
and  as  a reward  for  my  diligence  in  j)rocuring 
one  new  subscriber  to  its  pages,  1 accumulated 
my  first  wee  camera.  In  looking  over  the  [tre- 
niium-list.  I hesitated  as  to  whether  I had  better 
take  a camera,  or  a big  book  callc(l  "The  World's 
Marvels."  (dad  am  I that  my  final  choice  fell 
uj)on  the  "Wondcr-Box"  instead  of  on  tlie 
ondcr-Book  ",  tor  tlirough  its  one  little  eye, 
I)resumably  made  out  of  a bit  of  a bottle,  and 
later  through  the  more  exi)ensivc  mediums,  I 
have  .seen  and  recorded,  not  the  whole  world's 
marvels,  but  those  lovely  and  intimate  fancies 
that  have  entered  into  m\-  restricted  but  mar- 
velous world  which  is  ever  close  at  band. 


'i.  Six  j)lates  marke<l,  “To  be  o])cncil  onl\-  by 
rub\-  light",  (d'his  .suggcstc<l  a precious  jewc  I.) 

3.  A wiggly,  tliree-lcggcil  contraption,  on 
wliich  1 was  instructed  to  sci-ew  the  black  Imx. 
t.  .Vforesaid  ruby  light  in  a.  card  board -ease. 

Six  |>ieccs  of  [)aper  wliieh  I was  assni-ed 
would  register  the  i)ietnre  if  jilaceil  in  ju\ta- 
position  to  the  uegati\'e  after  1 bad  made  n\ 

(>.  Six  caialboard-momits  to  set  off  tbc  works 
of  art  I fondly  hoped  to  make. 

7.  Several  mysterious  packages  of  ebemieals 
to  bring  fort b tins  work  of  art,  if  appbisl  pioj)- 
erly  at  tbe  right  time  and  in  the  right  wa\’. 

H.  I am  sure  that  there  were  other  things 
that  made  up  this  bmidh'  of  joy;  but  at  this 


late  (late,  ami  not  having  a Onija  Board  handy, 
I cannot  reniemher  them. 

Well;  alter  i)ntting  the  plate  inside  of  the  box. 
screwing  the  camera  on  the  tripod,  I was  told 
to  set  it  nj)  in  the  bright  sun,  after  arranging 
the  person  to  be  photographed,  take  off  the  tin- 
cover  that  hid  the  glass-eye  from  the  snn,  count 
three,  and  ])ut  the  cover  on  again.  Also,  after 
one  had  learned  to  make  a picture  out  of  doors, 
one  might,  if  not  too  terrified,  try  a portrait  in 
the  house.  So,  being  an  adventurous  spirit,  I 
thought  that  1 would  try  the  last  first.  Still, 
I wanted  to  be  in  my  first  picture;  so  I carefull^’ 
exi)lained  to  Mother  how  to  manii)ulate  the 
lens-cover  and  I and  my  two  friends  wln^  were 
dressed  up  for  an  "Old  Folks  Concert",  sat  on 
the  sofa  in  the  front-room  and  were  photographed. 
It  has  just  come  to  me  that  reall>’  this  was  not 
My  First  Fictnre,  but  my  Mother's!  Well, 
well,  after  all  these  years  to  find  that  out! 

There  .seems  to  be  a vestige  of  composition 
in  the  result,  though  why  it  is  .so,  or  why  any 
kind  of  an  old  picture  decides  to  come  ou  any 
old  ])late,  or  what  perspective  means — fre- 
quently I have  found  it  quite  mean — I do  not 
know.  Frankly  speaking,  t(j  this  far  distant 
day,  I have  feared  to  ask  the  whys  and  where- 
fores of  the  magic  that  lies  in  the  (piccr  insides 
of  the  camera,  and  also  on  its  environs.  Know- 
ing nothing  of  chemical  reactions,  the  laws  of 
composition,  the  rules  (jf  the  vanishing-])oint — 
being  disenenmbered,  as  it  were,  with  all  of 
the.se  inqjedimenta — I have  gone  on  my  .sini])le 
way  rejoicing,  sometimes  making  a huge  success — 
(juite  often  to  my  consternation;  for  when  I 
tried  it  again,  it  wouldn't  work,  and  so  often. 
Oh  Sn  Oftai  making  mistakes  and  wishing 
that  tlie  Black  Magic  liad  never  taken  me  into 
its  toils.  Still,  as  I say,  I am  what  .some  might 
call  a succcs.sful  photographer. 

I cannot  remember  the  thrill  that  must  have 
come  over  me,  as  I dcvclojx'd  the  first  wee  ])late. 
It  must  lun'c  l)ecn  cpofhal,  for  my  friends  all 
wauled  me  to  ])hotograph  them;  but  I early 
and  often  rc'solved  to  make  money  with  my 
camera  - I knew  where  I could  use  it — so  I set 
a ])i'icc  of  tifteeu  cents  apiece.  I must  have 


been  fairly  succe.s.sfnl,  for  within,  a few  weeks 
a 4 X .5  camera  was  in  my  possession  and  I had 
begun  a little  business  among  my  acquaintances 
at  Laurel  Bark,  Chautauqua  Assembly,  near 
Northampton. 

Here  I earned  ten  dollars  in  a week.  And  so 
my  career  was  established.  Even  marriage 
could  not  dim  its  brilliancy!  Teaching  school 
had  lost  its  charm,  though  a friend  asked  me 
how  I could  bear  to  give  uj)  the  contact  with 
the  lovely  little  minds,  that  were  budding  under 
my  tender  tutelage — this  remark  having  been 
made  after  I had  begun  to  make  pictures  of 
Immortals. 

I hung  up  my  keys  in  Vermont,  in  Florida, 
and  in  Buffalo  after  the  Fair.  Here  in  Buffalo, 
I had  my  first  glimmer  of  intelligence  as  a news- 
paper-photographer, that  led  me  to  a steady 
position  on  The  Courier,  my  first  assignment, 
after  I had  landed  my  job,  l)eing  the  pleasant 
one  of  going  out  after  the  beggars  that  infested 
the  streets — then  after  the  j)oliticians  who  in- 
fested the  City’s  .system. 

On  to  St.  Louis  I went  for  several  papers  and 
magazines,  and  here  I made  my  name  with 
several  big  scoojjs,  and  .some  money  that  promptly 
took  wings  in  New  York  in  a badly  placed 
studio.  Celebrities  began  to  come  my  way  even 
down  on  Sixth  Avenue,  and  I made  j)ortraits 
of  many  of  the  most  interesting  visitors  to  the 
Big  City  on  Manhattau  Island. 

Books  were  illustrated;  magazine-jniblishers 
asked  for  my  work;  Pageant  Committees  tele- 
graj)hed  for  me.  I ])hotogra])hed  gardens  in 
ditferent  jiarts  of  the  country,  lovely  estates, 
great  collections  of  old  masters,  but  gradually 
established  my.self  as  a portraitist.  Being  a 
great  lover  of  Nature,  I have  a well-established 
line  on  which  I am  now  working  with  great 
joy  - my  "Souls  of  the  Cities." 

Se\’cral  have  been  done;  others  are  in  the 
making.  Out  at  dawn,  solitary  in  the  moon- 
light, wading  through  drifts,  ])ecring  into  the 
mysteries  (jf  the  tog,  I go  with  my  Camera  mak- 
ing ])ictures  of  the  beautiful  by-ways  of  city-life. 
Witli  the.se  I am  combining  my  jmeins,  and  in 
them  I find  the  fulfilment  of  my  Art. 
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.lUST  IX  FHO.M  THE  (iAHI)EX 
JESSIE  TAHHOX  BEAES 


“look  pleasant,  please”  KEV.  LEON  M.  LINDEN 


laiproving  the  Photographer’s  Status 


tlip  jirpsent  jicriod  of  in- 
I and  pominercial  depression 
otograplier  may  usefully 
oek,  not  oidy  of  jieeuniary 
r loss,  Init  of  the  less  directly 
felt,  thon^Ii  in  tlie  end  sometimes  more  imjiortant, 
(|iiestion  of  status.  Amid  many  unjiromising 
signs,  gleams  of  hope  hegin  to  he  discerned.  Chief 
of  these  is  a growing  inten'st  iii  this  subject  among 
])liotographers  themsel\es.  Tliere  is  much  truth 
in  the  assei-tion  of  psycliologists  that  both  liodily 
and  mental  welhheing  are  largely  conditioned 
1)V  the  ])atieut's  own  imi)ressions,  and  this  is 
even  more  ap])lical)le  as  a maxim  for  business 
ami  ])rofessional  jirosperity.  ‘‘Thiid<  success 
and  yon  will  he  sncccssfid,"  was  the  advice 
given  reccntli’  by  the  originally  poor  founder  of 
a now  colossal  store;  and  this  is  hut  a variant 
of  the  new  auto-suggestive  incantation,  "Every 
day,  in  ever>-  res])cct,  I am  getting  hi'tti'r  and 
hetter.”  Now.  matters  of  jjrestige  and  status 
are  precisely  of  that  semi-intaugihle  kind  capable 
of  being  induenced,  for  good  or  ill,  by  the  work- 
ers  own  mental  attitude,  d'o  a great  extent, 
what  he  thinks  of  himself  will  give  the  cue  to 
what  others  think  of  him.  ,Vs  Mr.  Hernard  Shaw 
lias  said,  the  best  way  to  effect  great  changes 
is  to  act  as  if  they  were  already  made. 

To  begin  with,  th(‘n,  the  i)hotogra]>her  must 
imbue  his  mind  with  the  .settleil  conviction  that 


he  belongs  to  a worthy  profession,  the  dignity 
and  credit  of  which  he  is  bound  to  maintain 
and  to  augment  in  every  possible  way.  He 
should  decline  to  be  slighted  or  treated  in  a 
manner  iuconsistent  with  that  ideal,  or  to  under- 
take any  work  derogatory  to  it.  The  tale  is 
told  of  a well-known  West  End  worker,  who 
happened  to  call  on  a would-be  lady  of  fashion 
to  make  some  suggestions  relating  to  a large 
portrait  in  carbon  which  had  Ijeen  commissioned. 
She  received  him  in  the  drawing-room  some- 
what ungraciously,  remarking,  "I  think  there  is 
a tradesman's  entrance.”  To  which  he  replied, 
“I  see  you  do  not  recollect  me,  madam.  I am 
the  jihotographer.”  Few,  on  the  sjuir  of  the 
moment,  could  have  made  answer  so  effectively, 
yet — as  it  turned  out — so  inoffensively. 

It  is  distinctly  a gain  that  greater  stress  is 
now  being  laid  on  the  .scientific  a.spects  of  photog- 
raphy, and  that  these  are  ap{)roached  in  a more 
exact,  orderly  and  methodical  way  than  was  at 
one  time  the  case.  The  claims  of  the  camera 
craft  as  a science  are  stronger  than  its  title  to 
rank  as  an  art,  or,  rather,  are  easier  to  drive 
into  the  average  iierson’s  unimaginative  mind, 
riiotograjiliy  has  long  been  called  the  handmaid 
of  science,  but  this  is  a grave  under-statement. 
It  is  but  bare  justice  to  as.sert  that  many  of 
to-day's  chief  scientific  advances  are  mainly, 
if  not  solely,  due  to  photographic  aid. 
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As  regards  portraiture,  there  is  no  doubt  the 
ground  level  is  rising.  The  unfortunate  in- 
competent, who  opened  a studio  simply  because 
he  was  a failure  at  everything  else,  has  been 
deeimated  by  the  war  and  its  aftermath. 

Public  taste  is  better  also,  and  the  more  ex- 
tensive display  of  good-class  specimens  renders 
rivalry  hopeless,  save  liy  those  who  cun  produce 
results  reasonably  equivalent.  This,  indeed,  is  one 
excellent  method  of  assuring  the  ph(jtographcr's 
status,  to  see  that  bad  work  is  everywhere 
drowned  by  its  oj>posite. 

A much  ilis])uted  point  is  the  relati^■e  ad\’an- 
tage  of  a doorway  or  a shop-window.  Some  of  fhe 
best  and  most  select  workers  prefer  the  former, 
which  unciucstionably  looks  im^re  ])rofessional 
and  less  tradesman-like  if  proj)erly  handled. 
But  it  must  be  a handsome  doorway,  smartly 
and  effectively'  decorated,  yet  with  a rehned 
taste:  and  the  shop,  if  any,  that  ha])pens  to  be 
adjacent,  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  overshadow 
it.  A photograjjher's  doorway  should  not  look 
like  the  barely  tolerated  jjoor  relation  of  a well-to- 
do  shop.  Again,  it  is  a helj)  to  insist  on  the  word 
‘’Studio”.  This  should  be  inscribed  aliove  the 
door,  or  shown  (_>n  a plate  in  conspicuous  letters, 
preferably  preceded  by  the  photograi)her’s  name, 
to  give  a personal  and  j)rofessional  touch. 

PToin  the  staTidpoint  of  status,  outdoor  work 
is  a stumbling-block.  In  these  hard  times  it 


would,  of  course,  be  the  height  of  folly  to  refuse 
it,  or  even  not  to  seek  it.  Many  photographers, 
however,  consider  that  it  has  a i-ather  detri- 
mental effect  on  a portrait-studio,  and  take  care 
to  keep  it  as  inconspicuous  as  j)ossil)le,  by  choos- 
ing the  (|uietest  hour,  relegating  the  actual  ex- 
posure to  assistants  or  trade-workers,  and  never 
cxhiljiting  samj)les.  unless  inside. 

Though  some  will  differ,  it  is  more  conducive 
to  dignity  to  keej)  aloof  from  merely  sectional 
societies  or  bodies,  whether  political  or  social. 
(,‘xcept  those  one  takes  a genuine  interest  in. 
The  "local  Imunder"  ty])c  of  man,  who  belongs 
to  everything,  no  matter  how  mntually  antag- 
onistic or  contradictory,  and  is  the  bosom  fricml 
of  everybody,  begins  to  be  distrusted  and  out-of- 
date.  As  i\Ir.  I’iric  Macilonald  ])iquantly  j)ul  it 
a little  while  ago:  ”’i’ou  have  got  to  be  awfully 
careful  about  receiving  the  <log." 

In  conclusion,  a discreet  cajirit  dc  corpa  shouM 
be  culti\  ated.  It  is  folly  to  criticise  other  jjhotog- 
ra})hers  or  their  work  before  sitters,  or  to  attempt 
cutting  them  out.  It  always  recoils.  One  never 
finds  a doctor  doing  that  kind  of  thing.  Aiul,  on 
occasion,  when  there  is  something  vital  to  be 
gained,  or  fought  against,  the  doctors  show  an 
im])ressivc  nnanimity  and  act  en  masse.  Photog- 
rai)hers  must  learn  to  s]>eak  and  act  with  equal 
nnity.  AYhen  they  do,  they  will  l)e  accepted  at 
their  own  valuation.  Tl/c  British  Journal. 


I'S.  B.  — Sculptor 


PLASTER-MODEL  LOR  WO(U)-CARVIN'G 


ROBERT  P.  NUTE 


The  Joys  of  May 

AIMONG  the  features  of  the  spring-season 
the  iiatnre-lover  is  eagerly  waiting  to 
photograpli  are  trnit-blossoms.  "Oh,  how  beau- 
tiful!'’ exclaims  the  fair  camerist,  as  she  beholds 
the  apple-tree  in  full  bloom.  With  Brownie 
in  hand,  she  rushes  towards  the  inviting  object 
and  ventures  a snapshot.  Jubilantly  she  winds 
np  the  exposed  film  and  is  happy.  We  can  vis- 
ualise the  disappointing  result.  The  worker  who 
desires  an  adequate  souvenir  of  a spray  of 
delicately  tinted  fruit-blossoms — apple,  cherry 
or  plum — will  proceed  more  deliberately  and 
intelligently  than  the  impulsive  snapshooter. 
First  of  all,  an  adjustable  tripod  will  be  necessary; 
for  prolonged  exposures  will  yield  better  results 
than  mere  snapshots.  Color-sensitive  ])latcs,  a 
light  color-screen  (ray-filter)  for  correct  tone- 
values.  a quiet  background  (natural  or  artificial 
as  the  occasion  may  demand),  adeciuate  exposure 
and  suitable  tlevelopment  will  unite  in  producing 
results,  which,  by  reason  of  artistic  and  technical 
qualities,  will  be  a joy  forever.  Notably  fine 
examples  of  nature-i)hotograpliy — the  blossoms 
of  fruits  above  and  along  the  ground  -have 
embellished  these  pages  for  the  past  twenty 
years.  They  will  repay  examination  anew. 

Important  Work  for  Camera  Clubs 

IN  the  April  issue.  Photo-Er.v  referred  in  terms 
of  commendation  to  the  activity  of  the 
Photographic  Club  of  Baltimore  City  in  organ- 
ising and  conducting  a virtually  free  eveuing- 
sclujol  of  photographic  instruction.  'Phe  fee 
charged  is  a merely  mnninal  one — four  d(dlars  and 
fifty  cents  for  a course  of  three  months  which 
embraces  lectures  and  jiractical  demonstrations 
on  the  art  and  science  of  photography  given  by 
clul)  members  of  recognised  ability  and  exj)c- 
rience.  We  stated  at  the  time,  that  only 
camera  clubs  favored  with  members  who  i)os- 
.sesscfl  these  eminently  desirable  fpialifications 
were  justified  to  undertake  a task  like  the  one 
initiated  by  the  Baltimore  clul).  Such  an 
enterprise,  regarded  in  the  light  of  a real,  jniblic 
benefit,  need  not  conflict  with  the  business  of 
regularly  c.stablislied  ])rofe.ssional  .schools  of  i)ho- 
tography,  where  members  of  both  sexes  attend 
com])lete  cour.ses  in  commercial  and  j)ortrait 


photograjrhy.  The  former  cater  only  to  the 
amateur  who,  if  eligible,  has  the  ]iri\ilege  to 
joi)!  the  club  Tinder  whose  auspices  the  evening- 
school  is  conducted.  Many  have  already  done 
so,  and  the  memtiershij)  of  the  Baltimore  clubs 
has  been  corres])ondinglv  increased.  The  scope 
of  such  a school  of  instruction  coidd  be  euhirgcd 
if  certain  evenings  were  to  be  devoted  to  geuenil 
information  about  photograjiby,  to  which  would 
be  inviteil  that  jiart  of  the  ])ul)lic  not  interested 
in  the  ])ractical  side  of  the  art — merely  ])atn)iis — 
but  which  likes  to  be  taught  how  to  ilistiiiguish 
good  from  bad  photogi-aphy.  This  would  enable 
a formerly  uninformed  person  to  apjireciate  the 
work  of  professioiiiil  master-portraits  and  to 
eschew  the  meretricious  product  that  is  offered 
at  unreasonably  high  prices  by  charlatans  who 
flourish — but  not  for  long — in  every  hiT’gc  city. 
The  daily  press  seems  to  shriidv  from  exposing 
these  ])hotographic  (jnacks,  although  it  is  willing 
to  publish  their  advertisements. 

In  matters  of  photographs  of  works  of  ;irt  — 
what  constitutes  really  gooil  copies  not  only 
of  paintings  by  the  great  mastei’s  but  cojiies 
which  ])ei'sons  wish  to  Im.ve  made  of  their 
family-porti’aits,  ta])estrics  and  other  art-objects 
— the  general  ])ublic  is  woefully-  ignorant.  Por- 
trait-painters are  often  disaj)i)ninted  in  copies 
of  their  works  made  by  incompetent  profes- 
sional photographers,  and  naively  ascribe  the 
unsatisfactory  residts  to  the  limitations  of  i>ho- 
tography;  wherc'as  they  need  to  know  th;it  rciil 
experts  can  and  do  ])mduce  co])ie.s — by  means  of 
])auchromatic  plates — that  give  true  iiud  cori-ect 
color-values  and  siilisfy  tlie  most  ex;iciing 
ileniiTuds.  d’hoi'c  ;ire  nian>’  [lersoiis  who  Irnst- 
ingl\’  engage  a professional  photograiilier  to 
niiike  ])ictui’es  of  their  homes — interiors  and 
exteriors  their  hoi’ses  and  otlu'r  ilomcstic  ;nii- 
mals,  Tiiid  firml>’  believe  that  they  are  getting 
the  best  jmssibh*  results.  They.  loo.  should  be 
told  what  constitutes  good  technical  work. 

It  is  here,  then,  tluit  first-r;ile  c;imera  chibs 
Ciin  <lo  some  inii)ort:uit  missionary-  work  :ind 
thus  b('come  real  public  benefactors.  Incidcn- 
tiilly,  they  nniy  be  called  upon  to  suggest  some 
cajiablc  and  trustworthy  photo-s])eci;ilist  or 
])hoto-finisher,  if.  indeed,  thei'e  be  not  Jinioiig 
their  own  members  ,sever;d  a^■;lihlble  and 
efficient  semi-])rofession;ils. 


ADVANCED  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 

Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  Advanced  Competition 
Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A. 


Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $10.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $3.00 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Prizes  may  be  chosen  by  the  winner,  and  will  be 
awarded  in  photographic  materials  sold  by  any  dealer 
or  manufacturer  who  advertises  in  Photo-Era  Maga- 
zine, or  in  books.  If  preferred,  the  winner  of  a first 
prize  may  have  a solid  silver  cup,  of  artistic  design, 
suitably  engraved. 

# 

Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  free  and  open  to  photog- 
raphers of  ability  and  in  good  standing — amateur 
or  professional. 

2.  Mo  more  than  two  subjects  may  be  en» 
tered,  but  they  must  represent,  throughout, 
the  personal,  unaided  work  of  competi- 
tors.  Remember  that  subjects  which  have 
appeared  in  other  publications  are  not 
eligible,  nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold, 
or  entered  in  competition  elsewhere,  be> 
fore  Photo^Era  Magazine  awards  are 
announ  ced.  Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  surface 
and  .sepias  are  not  suitable  for  reproduction,  and  should 
be  accompanied  by  smooth  prints  having  the  same 
gradations  and  detail.  All  prints  should  be  mounted 
on  stifT  boards. 

3.  Unsuccessful  prints  ivill  be  returned  only  when  re- 
turn-postage at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  with  the  data. 

4.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker’s  name  and 
address,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  name  and  month  of 
competition,  and  should  be  accompanied  by  a letter,  sent 
SEPARATELY,  giving  full  particulars  of  date,  light,  plate  or 
film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop  used,  exposure, 
developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose  return-postage  in 
this  letter.  Data-blanks  sent  for  a 2-cent  stamp.  Be 
sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every  print  ex= 
actly  for  what  competition  it  is  intended. 

5.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Photo-Era  Magazine,  unless 
otherwise  requested  by  the  contestant.  However,  this 
does  not  prevent  the  photographer  from  disposing  of 
other  prints  from  such  negatives  after  he  shall  have 
received  official  recognition. 

6.  On  account  of  the  present  high  prices  of  paper 
and  cardboard,  competitors  may  send  large  prints 
mounted  with  narrow  margins;  but  in  every  case, 
prints  should  be  protected  by  strong,  stiff  boards,  or 
of  a kind  that  bends  slightly  without  breaking.  Large 
packages  may  be  sent  by  e.xpress  (prepaid). 

7.  Competitors  who  have  won  three  first  prizes 
within  a twelve-month,  become  ineligible  for  two 
years  thereafter.  The  too  frequent  capture  of  the 
first  prize  by  one  and  the  same  competitor  ten<ls  to 
discourage  other  participants  and  to  make  the  com- 
petitions appear  one-sided  and  monotonous 


Awards — Home-Portraits 
Closed  February  28,  1922 

First  Prize:  T.  W.  Kilmer. 

Second  Prize:  F.  E.  Bronson. 

Third  Prize:  Alexander  Murray. 

Honorable  Mention:  .John  H.  Brewer,  Daniel  I. 

Broderick,  Linda  E.  Cattell,  Cornelia  Clarke,  Benjamin 
S.  Conklin,  A.  M.  Cowherd,  A.  C.  Fawns,  George  W. 
French,  Charles  T.  Graves,  Bertran  F.  Hawley,  A.  R. 
Hazard,  .John  Irwin,  J.  Thornton  .Johnston,  R.  W.  H. 
Leavitt,  H.  Ross  Masterson,  Roy  T.  Phillips,  ,1.  Herbert 
Saunders,  Eleanor  L.  Smith,  James  G.  Tannahill, 
Ernest  J.  Webb,  Elliott  Hughes  Wendell,  E.  S.  Willard, 
K.  W.  Williams,  Albert  Williams,  ,Ir. 

Subjects  for  Competition — 1922 

“Winter-Sports.”  Closes  January  31. 
“Home-Portraits.”  Closes  February  2S. 
“Child-Studies.”  Closes  March  31. 

“Still-Life.”  Closes  April  30. 

“Bridges.”  Closes  May  31. 

“Marines.”  Closes  June  30. 

“Landscapes  with  Figures.”  Closes  July  31. 
“Summer-Sports.”  Closes  August  31. 

“Parks.”  Closes  September  30. 

“Architectural  Subjects.”  Clo.ses  October  31. 
“Domestic  Pets.”  Clo.ses  November  30. 
“Indoor-Genres.”  Closes  December  31. 


Photo-Era  Prize-Cup 

In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  prize-winners,  the  Pub- 
lisher will  give  them  the  choice  of  photographic  supplies 
to  the  full  amount  of  the  First  Prize  ($10.00),  or  a solid 
silver  cup,  of  artistic  and  original  design,  suitably  in- 
scribed, as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 

Competitors  Should  Mind  the  Rules 
Competitors,  in  the  Advanced  Workers'  and  Be- 
ginners' Competitions,  are  inclined  to  ignore  some  of 
the  rules,  one  of  which  is  that  the  name  and  address  of 
sender,  also  name,  month  and  kind  of  competition  must 
be  written  plainly  on  the  back  of  each  print.  Other- 
wise. how  is  the  jury  to  know.^ 

This  is  often  the  reason  why  careless  entrants  wonder 
what  has  become  of  their  prints.  Let  them  be  more 
careful  in  the  future.  We  will  do  our  part,  gladly. 
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AX  OLD  MOVIE  ACTOR 


T.  \V.  KILMER 


FIRST  PRIZE — HOME-PORTRAITS 


Trimming  Down 

Lexses  such  as  arc  usually  fitted  to  liaiid-cameras 
seem  nearly  always  to  include  a wider  angle  than  is 
needed  in  the  picture,  remarks  a writer  in  a British 
cotemiiorary.  Every  [diotographer  of  any  experience 
at  all  must  have  noticed  how  often  his  attention  has 
been  drawn  to  a likely  subject,  and  then  on  looking 
at  it  on  the  groundglass  or  in  tlie  firnler,  he  sees  that 
what  he  thought  of  as  his  subject  occnjiies  only  a small 
patch  in  the  middle  of  the  field  of  view  included  by 
the  lens;  so  that  he  is  tempted  to  go  nearer  and  .so  get 
it  on  a larger  scale.  When  this  has  been  done,  we 
frequently  find  that  by  approaching  our  subject  the 
per.spective  rendering  whicli  we  get  of  it  is  very  much 
altered,  usually  for  the  worse.  The  alternatives  are 
to  take  it  from  the  original  position  with  a lens  of  longer 
focus,  or.  using  the  one  lens,  to  trim  down  the  picture 
afterwards.  Most  workers  have  to  be  content  with 
one  lens,  so  that  trimming  down  ought  to  be  practised 


very  often.  It  would  be  more  usual,  no  donbt,  but 
for  the  desire — natural  enough  in  the  cirenmstances — 
not  to  reilnee  too  much  the  size  of  the  final  resnil.  It 
is  a pity  to  allow  this  desire  to  tempt  us  to  include 
much  that  the  picture  would  be  better  wilhoul;  and 
now  that  enlarging  is  so  common,  it  neeil  not  do  so. 
If  the  photographer  uses  a f|uarter-plale  camera,  let 
us  say,  and  his  |>ictnrc  all  lies  within  a space  :!  in.  x ‘2  in. 
on  the  negative,  it  is  reidly  quite  immaterial  whether 
he  enlarges  the  whole  of  the  quarter-])la le  or  only  the 
,‘i  in.  X '•2  in.  If  the  negative  is  a good  one.  the  result 
in  one  ca.se  should  not  be  apju'eciablv  inferior  to  that 
in  the  other.  So  that  all  the  advantage  of  a long-focns 
lens  can  be  obtained  very  simply,  merel.v  by  cidarging 
from  the  center  of  the  negative  instead  of  from  the 
whole  of  it.  Of  course,  if  ])referred.  wc  can  make  the 
original  on  a smaller  jilate  than  that  for  which  the 
earner;!  is  ilesigned;  but  the  larger  [)l;ite  ;dlows  ns  to 
j)ick  and  cboo.se  the  ex;ict  [uii't  of  the  image  wc  shall 
include  in  tlicfiind  result;  tliis  isoftiui  very  convenien I . 


POUTHAIT  OF  MISS  IS. 


F.  E.  BRONSON 


Stuck  Lens-Cells 

The  detachment  of  one  or  other  of  the  seiiarate  cells 
of  a douhlet  lens,  which  has  heen  allowed  to  get  into 
this  condition  through  careless  keejiing  or  has  lieen 
liought  as  such,  is  often  not  the  easiest  o])eration,  owing 
to  the  difficulty  of  getting  a strong  gTij)  of  the  small 
jirojccting  surface,  says  The  Hrithh  Journal.  \ method 
of  ilealing  with  these  obstinate  cases  which,  we  think, 
originated  trom  one  of  the  mechanical  geniuses  included 
within  the  memliership  of  the  rroydou  Camera  Cluh. 
is  to  cut  a piece  of  wood  of  about  one-quarter  inch  thick- 
ness, of  width  idiout  twice  tlie  diameter  of  the  cell  to  he 
removed,  and  of  length  aliout  four  times  this  diameter. 
A little  way  from  one  end  of  the  piece  of  woo<l  a circular 
hole,  of  diameter  a shade  larger  than  the  outside  diam- 
eter of  the  cell,  is  cut  with  a fret-saw.  The  hole 
should  he  of  such  size  that  the  cell  c:in  he  just  slipped 
tightly  within  it.  d'hen,  hy  means  of  two  cuts  with 
a saw  a strip  of  wood  about  half  an  inch  in  width  is 
cut  away  .‘■o  as  to  leave  an  oi>en  space  between  the 
circular  hole  and  the  further  cud  of  the  [liece  of  wood. 
When  thus  completed,  the  apjiliance  .somewhat  re- 
semhles  the  “button-stick"  largely  sold  during  the 
war  for  slipping  under  the  button  of  a .soldier's  tunic 


as  a inotectiou  of  the  latter  while  the  former  was  being 
polished.  If  now  the  len.s-cell  be  inserted  in  the 
circidar  aperture  in  the  wood  and  the  two  separated 
ends  of  the  piece  strongly  gripped  in  the  hand,  the  cell 
is  most  firmly  held  ami  can  be  readily  unscrewed. 


Reduction  with  Persulphate 

Thehe  are  still  many  people  who  find  it  difficult 
to  make  the  persidjihate-reducer  work  evenly,  remarks 
The  Briti.Ji  Journal,  editorially.  There  are  several 
reasons  for  this,  the  principal  one  being  a de.sire  to 
hasten  the  process  by  acidifying  the  solution  too 
strongly.  If  this  be  done  to  excess  there  is  a tendency 
to  patchine.ss  all  over  the  film,  with  the  result  of 
virtually  ruining  the  image.  Any  good  sample  of 
persul])hate  will  reduce  without  the  addition  of  acid, 
and  in  such  cases  the  result  will  almost  certainly  be 
sati.sfactory,  although  the  proce.ss  may  be  rather 
lengthy.  If  no  action  be  ob.served  in  fifteen  minutes, 
a trace  of  sulphuric  acid  may  be  added,  care  being 
taken  th;it  it  is  thoroughly  diffused  through  the  solution 
and  the  tray  well  rocked  for  a minute  or  two.  If  the 
negatives  have  been  fixed  in  acid-fixer  or  a hardening- 


THIRD  PRIZE 
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bath  has  been  used  reduction  will  take  considerably 
longer.  It  will  also  be  found  tha  t very  rapid  plate.s 
take  much  longer  to  reduce  than  slow  one.s,  the  length 
of  time  taken  to  develop  being  i)ractically  an  index 
to  the  proportional  time  neces.sary  for  reduction. 
\ very  slight  trace  of  hypo  i.s  sufficient  to  delay  or 
prevent  reduction,  by  decomposing  tlie  persuli)hate, 
so  that  if  this  be  suspected  the  solution  should  be 
discarded,  and  a fresh  one  made,  which  will  usually 
work  satisfactorily.  Dark  patches  at  the  edges  or 
corners  are  usually  due  to  handling  the  plates  with 
hypo-contaminated  fingers. 

Blackening  Plate-.Sheaths 

A WRITER  in  a British  cotemporary  suggests  the  fol- 
lowing method  to  blacken  ])late-,sheaths:  “.VFter  being 
well  cleaned  in  a .solution  of  wasliing-soda,  the  sheaths 
shouhl  be  put  into  a pint  of  water  to  which  one  dr.irn 
of  sulphuric  acid  has  been  added.  From  this  they 
are  transferred  to  the  blackening-solution,  which  con- 
sists of  a mixture  of  erpial  parts  of  hyi>o  1 ounce  in 
water  3 ounce.s,  and  lead  acetate  1 ounce  in  water  It) 
ounces.  In  this  the  sheaths  are  left  until  they  are 
deep  black,  when  they  can  be  taken  out  and  dried  at 
a moderate  heat." 


“Irene”  alex.\nder  Murray 


Reducing  P.  O.  P.  Prints 

.\ltiiougii  an  over-develojied  bromide  or  gaslight- 
print  may  be  reduced  in  dei)th  with  .so  little  alteration 
of  its  color  as  to  allow  it  to  pa,ss  muster  among  others 
which  have  been  correctly  developed,  there  is  unfor- 
tunately no  reducer  which  will  render  a similar  service 
to  a Printing-Out  Paper  ])rint  which  is  darker  than 
others  of  a batch.  Xevertheless,  remarks  a British 
cotemporary,  occasions  arise  when  it  is  conveiuent  to 
be  able  to  correct  the  error  of  over-printing  in  the  ca.se 
of  a single  jirint;  for  e.xample,  when  a Printing-Out 
Paper  print  is  required  at  very  short  notiee  and  lime 
cannot  be  spared  to  make  another  from  the  negative. 
In  these  eircumstances  there  are  two  redueers  whieh  in 
our  ex|)erienee  .answer  admirably  for  the  |)ur[)ose.  One 
is  the  ordinary  ])ersulphate  reducer,  wliich  eertainl\' 
alters  the  eolor  of  the  print,  but  in  a manner  rather 
fa.vora.ble  than  otherwise,  changing  the  purplish  image 
to  one  more  in  the  direction  of  a cold  black.  The  other 
reilueer  is  that  made  by  ili.ssol ving  about  t()  grs.  of 
potassium  Ferrieyanide  and  30  grs.  ammonium  sulpho- 
cyanide  in  I or  ~>  ozs.  of  water,  lioth  of  these  formula’ 
work  without  any  liability  to  stain  and  exert  their 
redueing-aetion  on  <a  jirint  whieh  has  been  toneil  in  the 
ordinary  gold-bat h. 
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SUBJECT  FOR  NEXT  COMPETITION 

ADVANCED  WORKERS 


IIAZY-BRIGHT  FRANKLIN  I.  JORDAN 

EXAMPLE  OF  INTERPRETATION 


Advanced  Competition — Marines 
Closes  June  30,  1922 

It  matters  little  whether  we  live  near  an  ocean  or 
some  large  inland  lake,  there  is  a strange  fascination 
about  them  both  that  attracts  and  holds  the  intel- 
ligent camerist.  It  is  said  that  no  two  days  are  ever 
exactly  alike  along  the  coast  or  on  the  sliores  of  a 
lake.  The  play  of  liglit  and  shade  across  the  surface 
of  the  water,  the  reflections  of  clouds  and  mountains, 
the  windswept,  foam-caiiped  waves  breaking  among 
llie  rocks,  the  stately  ships,  the  ligiithon.ses,  the  rocky 
headlands,  the  curving  shoreline,  Ihe  sand-dune.s — 
all  afford  superb  ])ictorial  material.  It  is  vitally 
important  fliat  the  camerist  lie  aide  to  .study  this 
Iieautiful  suliject -material  with  a true  aiipreciation 
of  the  spiritual  and  natural  forces  involved. 

To  some,  a storm  along  the  coa.st  is  almost  ter- 
rif.ving  and  posses.ses  no  ]iictorial  merit,  whatever. 
Olliers  view  the  .scene  with  delight  and  reli.sh  the 
liowling  wind,  the  foam-flecked  breakers,  the  distant 


lighthouse  smothered  in  spray  and  tlie  battle  of 
elemental  forces  into  which  mere  man  enters  at  his 
peril.  To  jiut  it  another  way,  one  man  sees  a beau- 
tiful meadow^  filled  with  flowers.  To  him.  they 
are  flowers  and  nothing  more.  Another  man  knows 
each  flow’er  by  name,  and  to  him  the  meadow'  is  a 
veritable  treasure-hou.se  of  beauty  and  delight.  How 
many  persons  .see  a Idrd  and  care  not  at  all  whether 
it  is  a chickadee,  phadie,  w'arbler  or  bluebird.  ,\s 
the  Bible  says  truly,  “Having  eyes,  see  ye  not.^  and 
having  ears,  hear  ye  not?'’  Then,  some  persons 
wonder  why  there  is  .so  little  in  life! 

Let  us  return  to  our  competition.  The  camerist 
may  select  the  subject  for  this  competition  as  he 
wanders  along  tlie  shores  of  a lake  or  a mighty  ocean; 
but  the  important  point  to  rememlier  is  that  it  must 
lie  a marine.  Unle,ss  it  is  a convincing  one,  the  jury 
will  not  or  be  inclined  to  view  it  with  favor. 

Technically,  the  pre.sent  comijetition  is  filled  with 
intere.st.  The  matter  of  correct  exposure  and  at- 
tractive lighting  offers  the  worker  as  much  oppor- 


tunity  for  thouglit  as  does  tlie  artistic  composition 
of  the  picture.  Also,  tlie  use  of  a suitable  ray-filter 
may  engage  the  contestant’s  attention  to  advantage. 
An  opportunity  is  given  to  those  workers  who  are 
eager  to  make  telephotographs  of  distant  ships,  light- 
houses, points  of  land  or  other  subjects  that  are  too 
far  away  to  be  ])hotographcd  with  the  usual  hand- 
camera  equipment.  In  short,  we  have  a competition 
that  will  be  a fair  te.st  of  the  cameri.st's  photographic 
ability  in  a slightly  ditl'erent  direction  than  usual. 

With  a few  exceptions,  the  pre.sent-day,  well- 
equipped  hand-camera  will  meet  virtually  all  con- 
ditions of  wind  and  weather.  Even  a good  recti- 
linear lens  will  yield  remarkably  beautiful  effects, 
because  of  the  actinic  value  of  the  light  across  the 
water.  Those  who  enjoy  telephotography  will  re- 
quire the  use  of  a stout  tripod.  A reliable  exposure- 
meter  .should  be  used,  for  the  light  across  water  is 
very  deceptive  even  to  the  veteran-photogi'apher. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  caution  the  cameri.st  to  take 
every  precaution  to  keep  his  outfit  protected  from 
the  effects  of  dampne.ss  and,  e.specially,  the  salt  air 
from  the  ocean.  There  are  few  cameras  that  are 
made  to  withstand  the  effects  of  dampness  and, 
unless  care  is  taken,  the  leather-covering,  bellows, 
shutter  and  even  the  lens  may  suffer  permanent 
injury.  What  I have  .said  a])plies  as  truly  to  jilates, 
films,  paper  and  chemicals.  Tho.se  workers  who 
expect  to  spend  considerable  time  on  or  near  the  water 
should  provide  them.selves  with  one  or  more  large 
tin-b(5xes  that  have  an  air-tight  cover.  Then  all 
sensiti.sed  material  should  be  kejjt  in  the.se  boxes 
until  required.  A stout,  leather  carrying-case  for 
the  camera  is  a ])ositive  necessity  for  protection  from 
the  weather  and  from  unexivected  knocks.  '1  he  more 
time  and  money  the  camerist  has  to  put  into  his  photo- 
])hic  venture,  the  more  care  he  should  take  that 
receives  an  ample  return  on  his  investment. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that,  in  making  marines  or 
shore-scenes,  one  should  emphasise  one  striking 
object  such  as  an  old  i)ine-tree,  a clump  of  reeds,  a 
ship  under  way,  a lighthouse,  a fisherman's  dory,  or 
a ledge  of  rocks.  It  is  a natural  tendency  for  the 
worker  to  be  eager  to  include  all  that  he  iiossibly  can 
of  a beautifully  curving  shore  or  broad  expan.se  of 
bay;  but,  unfortunately,  the  comi)leted  incfure  is 
apt  to  be  disappointing.  The  curving  shore,  which 
.seemed  so  attractive  to  the  eye,  is  very  apt  to  be  re- 
duced to  such  small  proportions  that  the  beauty  of 
the  scene  is  lost  entirely.  I mention  this  point  Ijecause 
1 have  made  this  very  mistake  many  times,  and  have 
\et  to  obtain  a satisfactory  result.  Of  cour.se.  if  the 
I)hotographer  is  equi])pcd  wit  h a large  view-camera 
and  can  use  the  single  element  of  a symmetrical  lens, 
he  may  obtain  a picture  commensurate  with  the 
exertions  involved  in  carrying  such  an  outfit  al)out. 
However,  most  camcrists,  to-clay.  do  not  u.se  an  outfit 
much  larger  than  the  popular  postcard-size;  and  these 
cameras  are  not  usually  fitted  with  symmetrii-al  len.ses, 
nor  have  they  the  re<iuisite  bellows-extension.  In 
most  ca.ses,  it  will  be  well  for  the  average  camerist 
to  confine  his  activities  to  a subject  that  may  be  ])hoto- 
graj)hed  ailvantageously  with  the  particular  e(|ui])inent 
he  ])ossesses.  Even  if  he  is  fortunate  enough  to 
own  a large  number  of  cameras,  he  will  do  well 
not  to  attem|)t  extensive  panoramas  without  careful 
thought  and  thorough  j)r<.p  iration. 

‘'Ilazy-Uright.  " by  Franklin  1.  .Iordan,  is  an  excel- 
lent example  of  a gf)od  marine.  The  artistic  strength 
of  this  picture  lies  in  its  sim])!icity.  .\s  1 have  said 
so  many  times,  the  greatest  master])ieees  in  art, 
literature,  mu'ic  and  photograi)hy  are  the  simj>lest. 


boat  imlled  iqr  on  the  shore  of  a lake  has  great 
pictorial  possibilities.  The  activities  of  the  amateur 
or  ])rofessional  fisherman,  yachtsman,  and  canoeist, 
can  be  utilised  with  profit.  Then,  there  are  the  campers 
and  the  summer-vacationi.sts  to  turn  to  for  good  mate- 
rial that  is  tilled  with  action  and  is  often  spectacular. 
It  is  for  the  individual  worker  to  decide  what  part 
of  the  varied  material  at  his  disposal  he  will  .select. 
To  a certain  extent,  he  will  be  governed  by  his  envi- 
ronment; and,  often,  he  may  be  obliged  to  make  the 
best  of  a subject  that  he  would  not  choo.se  if  another, 
more  to  his  liking,  were  available. 

Perhairs,  some  of  the  best  exam])les  of  the  shore- 
scene  ami  marine  [ricture.  as  it  may  be  u.sed  by  the 
pictorialist,  are  found  among  the  masterj)ieces  by 
Bertrand  II.  Wentworth.  Tho.se  cameri.sts  who  were 
privileged  to  .see  the  exhibition  of  Mr.  Wentworth's 
])ictures  held  at  the  gallery  of  the  Society  of  Arts 
and  Craft.s,  Boston,  a year  ago,  and  his  recent  exhi- 
bition. were  given  convincing  irroof  of  the  ada])tability 
of  such  subject-material  to  the  highest  artistic  aims. 
With  ma.sterly  skill,  Mr.  Wentworth  often  photographs 
his  subjects  under  conditions  of  weather  that  are, 
technically,  quite  uu])romi,sing.  The  rugged  coast- 
line of  Alaine  offers  countless  o])portunities  to  the 
camerist  who  can  ai)i)reciate  the  beauty  and  the 
dramatic  ajrpeal  of  nature.  ,Vs  I have  said  before 
on  this  page,  if  the  photograi)her  himself  is  not  in 
synqaithy  with,  or  ins])ired  by,  the  subject  before 
him,  it  will  be  difficult  for  him  to  awaken  syni])athetic 
interest  in  the  beholder  of  the  finished  picture.  In 
a sen.se,  the  eameri,st  is  like  a musician.  We  lia\e 
all  heard  the  tecTuically  perfect  ])layiug  of  a pianist 
or  a violin-.soloist ; and  yet.  we  have  come  away  dis- 
satisfied. On  another  occasion,  we  ha\e  heard  the 
very  same  conqjositions  ])layed  by  olliers,  and  we 
have  been  stirred  deeply  and  have  come  away  .satisfied 
and  exhilarated  by  tlie  music.  In  the  former  case,  we 
have  cold,  hard  tcehui([ue — perfect  to  be  sure,  but 
without  a heart.  In  the  latter  case  the  technique 
may  not  be  faultless;  but  there  is  life,  love  and  soul 
ill  the  playing  that  sweeps  all  before  it  and  we 
acclaim  the  musician  to  be  a master.  So  it  is.  in 
a great  measure,  with  the  amateur  or  profe.ssioiial 
photographer.  Whatever  of  the  deeiier,  finer 
emotions  of  the  heart  he  jiiits  into  his  iiicliire.  he 
will  iisnallx’  find  reflected  iii  the  mind  and  heart  of 
the  beholder. 

It  woiilil  seem  that  this  conqietition  is  es])eeially 
timely  and  that  there  should  be  a ready  res])ou.'C 
from  our  many  subscribers  and  friends.  From 
many  letters  that  we  receive,  we  learii  of  the  tremen- 
dous amount  of  benelit  that  the.se  comiietitioiis 
have  been  to  amateur  and  also  to  professional  photog- 
raiiliers.  Moreover,  we  know  that  they  are  followed 
eagerly  by  many  readers  in  all  jiarts  of  the  world. 
For  this  reason,  it  is  of  great  inqiortauce  that  each 
coiite.staiit  read  the  rules  carefully  and  that  he  bear 
ill  mind  the  siiggc.stioiis  here  advanced.  Then'  is 
no  doubt  that  this  year's  comiietitioiis  should  exceed 
in  interest  that  of  any  preceding  year. 

It  should  be  remeiulK'red  that  we  can  .-dl  read 
books  and  articles  on  how  to  make  good  pictures, 
and  we  can  till  up  our  minds  with  .sound  theories 
with  regard  to  this  or  that  iiriiitiug-process;  but  the 
acid-test  is  to  go  out  our.selves.  hud  the  subjecl. 
compo.se  the  picture,  develop  the  plate  or  him  and 
produce  the  hiiisheil  print.  In  no  other  way  can 
we  make  true  yihotographie  progress.  .\ller  ;dl 
is  said  and  done,  this  way  yields  the  greatest  returns 
in  health,  iileasiire,  and  pjui'tograiihic  succe^^. 

A.  II.  I!. 
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BEGINNERS’  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 

Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  Beginners’  Competition 
Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A. 

Prizes 

Firtsl  Prise:  Value,  $2.50. 

Second  Prize:  Value.  $1.50 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Subject  ioT  each  contest  is  “Miscellaneous” ; 
but  original  themes  are  preferred. 

Prizes,  chosen  by  the  winner,  will  be  awarded  in 
photographic  materials,  sold  by  any  dealer  or  manu- 
facturer who  advertises  in  Photo-Era  Magazine,  or  in 
books. 

Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  open  only  to  beginners  of 
not  more  than  two  years’  practical  camera-activity, 
and  whose  work  submitted  here,  is  without  any 
practical  help  from  friend  or  professional 
expert.  A signed  statement  to  this  effect  should  ac- 
company the  data. 

2.  Workers  are  eligible  so  long  as  they  have  not 
won  a first  prize  in  this  competition.  Winners  of  the 
first  prize  automatically  drop  out  permanently,  but 
may  enter  prints  in  the  Advanced  Class  at  any  time. 

3.  Prints  eligible  are  contact-prints  from  234  x 334 
to  and  including  334  * 534  inches,  and  enlargement.* 
up  to  and  including  8 x 10  inches. 

4.  Prints  representing  no  more  than  two 
different  subjects,  for  any  one  competition,  and 
printed  in  any  medium  except  blue-print,  may  be 
entered.  They  should  be  simply  and  tastefully 
mounted.  Subjects  which  have  appeared 
in  other  publications  are  not  eligible, 
nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold,  or 
entered  in  competition  elsewhere,  be> 
fore  PhotO‘Era  Magazine  awards  are 
announced.  Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  sur- 
face paper  and  sepias  are  not  suitable  for  reproduction, 
and  should  be  accompanied  by  smooth  prints  that 
have  the  same  gradations  and  detail. 

5.  Unsuccessful  prints  will  be  returned  only  when  re- 
turn-postage at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  with  thedata.  Criticism  at  request. 

6.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Photo-Era  Magazine,  unless 
otherwise  requested  by  the  contestant.  However,  he 
may  dispose  of  other  prints  from  such  negatives  after 
he  shall  have  received  official  recognition. 

7.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker's  name,  ad- 
dress, instructions,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  the  name 
and  month  of  the  competition,  and  should  be  accompanied 
by  a letter,  sent  separately,  giving  full  particulars  of 
date,  light,  plate  or  film,  make,  type,  and  focus  of  lens,  slop 
used,  exposure,  developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose 
return-postage  in  this  letter.  Data-blanks  sent  for  S-cent 
stamp.  Be  sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every 
print  for  what  contest  it  is  intended. 

8.  On  account  of  the  pre.sent  high  prices  of  paper 
and  cardboard,  competitors  may  send  large  prints 
mounted  with  narrow  margin.*,  but  in  every  case,  prints 
should  be  protected  by  strong,  stiff  boards,  or  of  a 
kind  that  bends  slightly  without  breaking.  Large 
packages  may  be  sent  by  express  (prepaid). 


Awards — Beginners’  Competition 
Closed  February  28,  1922 

First  Prize:  G.  H.  Graves. 

Second  Prize:  Charles  E.  Wills. 

Honorable  Mention:  Franklin  C.  Chapman,  George 
F.  Hogan,  A.  Vincent  Matifes,  Melvin  C.  Parrish,  A. 
llasmii.ssen,  Bernard  M.  Stern. 


Photographic  Spring-Fever 

Di'ring  these  spring-days,  my  mind  goes  back  to 
the  time  when  I had  ray  first  severe  attack  of  photo- 
graphic spring-fever.  During  the  preceding  winter,  I 
had  received  my  first  camera  and  complete  developing- 
oiitfit  as  a Christ mas-pre.sent.  In  those  days,  it  did 
not  occur  to  me  that  I could  make  very  good  pictures 
during  the  cold,  gray  winter-days.  In  consequence,  I 
waited  iniiiatieiitly  for  the  snow  to  go  and  the  arrival 
of  the  warm  spring-days  with  their  birds  and  sunshine. 
When  spring  did  arrive,  finally,  I seized  every  possible 
oiiportimity  to  be  out  with  my  camera,  and  it  mattered 
little  what  I photographed  so  long  as  I snapped  the 
shutter  at  something.  The  net  result  of  dozens  of 
exposures  was  confined  to  about  three  real  pictures; 
the  rest  violated  every  known  law  of  composition  and 
technique.  At  the  time,  every  print  was  a master- 
piece to  me;  but  to-day  I show  them  merely  as  horrible 
examples.  All  of  which  retrospection  leads  me  to  offer  a 
few  siigge.stions  for  the  benefit  of  the  beginner  or  ama- 
teur photographer  who,  this  spring,  begins  his  first 
photographic  season. 

Well  do  I understand  the  enthusiasm  and  compelling 
ilesire  to  get  out  with  the  new  camera  and  to  make  pic- 
tures of  everything  and  everybody.  The  very  nature 
of  the  weather  draws  the  beginner  out  of  doors,  and 
tempts  him  in  countless  ways  to  use  his  camera  at  every 
opportunity.  Not  for  a moment  would  I dampen  his 
enthusiasm  to  make  pictures;  but,  I would  caution  him 
with  regard  to  the  kind  of  pictures  he  makes.  A 
moment’s  reflection  will  convince  the  most  “feverish” 
beginner  that  he  might  as  well  make  interesting  pictures 
at  the  ont.set. 

Among  his  first  attempts  will  be  a family-group. 
This  is  natural  and  commendable.  However,  a little 
thought  and  care  will  make  this  picture  of  permanent 
value,  whereas  a luisty,  careless  exposure  will  result  in  a 
jirint  that  every  person  in  the  group  will  vote  emphati- 
cally to  destroy  at  sight.  If  conditions  permit,  the 
group  should  be  posed  with  a .soft,  pleasing  background, 
rather  than  with  the  customary  parallel  lines  of  the 
front-.steps  or  clapboards  of  the  house.  Then,  too, 
.some  thought  should  be  given  to  facial  expressions, 
and  the.se  cannot  be  natural  or  pleasing  if  the  members 
of  the  group  are  conqielled  to  gaze  unflinchingly  into  a 
glaring  sun.  Often,  the  shade  of  a tree  or  of  the  hou.se 
will  add  immeasurably  to  the  comfort  of  the  members  of 
the  group.  Another  factor  in  the  success  of  such  a 
picture  is  the  matter  of  composition  or  arrangement. 
There  should  be  no  stitfnc.ss.  Every  member  should 
a])pear  at  ea.se,  natural  and  almost  unconscious  of  the 
camera — none  should  look  squarely  at  the  camera; 
all  should  appear  to  be  interested  in  each  other  or  in 
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something  to  the  right  or  left  of  the  camera,  .\lthough 
these  .sugge.stions  are  by  no  means  exhaustive — nor 
should  they  be  followed  in  every  case — I believe  1 
have  made  my  point  clear  that  the  beginner  will  feel 
repaid  if  he  gives  such  matters  his  careful  consideration. 

Let  me  offer  another  example.  We  may  assume  that 
the  camerist  is  invited  to  spend  a week-end  with 
friends  at  .some  camj)  in  the  mountains.  The  scenery  is 
ma^ificent  and  there  are  conntle.ss  op|)ortnnities  for 
choice  woodland-studies  of  iiermanent  value  and  inter- 
est. rnfortunately.  the  average  beginner  will  give 
more  attention  to  photogra])hing  his  friends  than  to  the 
magnificent  scenery,  with  the  result  that  in  after  years 
his  trip  means  notiiing  to  him  pictorially.  and  many  of 
the  friends  he  photograjihed  repeatedly  may  be  dead  or 
forgotten  entirely.  Had  he  made  ])ictures  of  the 
mountains  in  their  beauty  and  grandeur,  he  would 
have  been  able  tf>  enjoy  these  prints  as  long  as  he 
lived.  lA'st  I be  misnnder.stood.  let  me  say  that  I do 
not  advi.se  neglecting  to  make  pictures  of  frieinls;  but, 
I do  wish  to  suggest  that  most  of  the  jiictnres  made  at 
such  a time  should  l>e  of  permanent  value.  I have 
several  humlred  negatives  of  persons  that  1 have  met 
in  various  jiarts  of  the  world  whose  names  I cannot 
remember  and  who  mean  nothing  to  me  to-day.  ^'et, 
at  the  time  that  I made  these  same  exposures.  I could 
have  obtained  pictures  that  would  have  been  a perma- 
nent delight.  In  short.  I lost  many  .s])lendid  opportuni- 
ties becau.se  of  a passing  fancy  or  because  I listened  to 
that  insidious  recpiest.  "()h.  do  take  my  iiicture!" 

Some  ])hotograj)her.s  f>f  long  exjierience  are  of  the 
opinion  that  a beginner  sliould  sow  his  ])hotograjihic 
"wild  oats".  That  is,  that  he  should  make  jiictures 
whenever  and  wherever  he  choo.ses,  make  them  good, 
bad  and  indifferent;  and.  finally,  after  a longer  or 
shorter  periorl  of  this  floundering  about,  he  should 
be  in  a position  to  "settle  down"  to  make  really  good 
pictures.  From  my  own  experience,  I am  led  to  dis- 


agree with  this  opinion.  Why  go  to  all  this  expense 
and  wasted  effort.^  \Ioreover,  such  a course  of  ]>ro- 
cedure  might  delay  the  beginner’s  successful  picture- 
making by  many  months.  If  the  same  amount  of 
effort  and  thouglit  were  devoted  to  the  mastery  of  a 
few  fundamental  facts,  the  beginner  should  be  well 
on  his  ])hotographic  career  by  the  time  some  other 
one  had  cea.sed  to  flounder  about  and  decided  to  get 
down  to  .serious  work. 

I would  not  for  a moment  ileny  the  wisdom  of  the 
invaluable  axiom  that  "ex])erience  is  the  best  teacher"; 
but  let  the  exiicrieuce  be  constructive  and  not  de- 
structive. Were  we  to  apjily  this  .same  photographer's 
reasoning  to  a beginner  in  engineering,  shipbuilding 
or  architecture,  I am  afraid  that  the  lo.ss  f>f  human 
life  would  be  greater  than  it  is  to-day.  Ilecause  ])hotog- 
raiihy  may  not  eiulanger  life,  is  no  reason  that  a 
beginner  should  not  apiiroach  the  subject  thouglitfully 
anil  with  a determination  to  make  a success  of  it. 

Therefore,  let  the  camerist  with  an  acute  ease  of 
photograjihie  .siiring-fever  take  a few  momeids  to 
plan  his  picture-making.  Let  him  resohe  that  he  will 
try  to  make  every  exjiosure  result  in  a satisfactory 
picture.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  he  will  be  able, 
at  first,  to  make  iiietures  free  of  artistic  and  teehuieal 
faults;  but.  his  etforts  in  the  right  direction  are  bound 
to  win  out  in  the  end,  ,\s  a matter  of  fact,  we  all  profit 
by  our  failures,  provideil  that  we  are  wise  enougli  not 
to  repeat  them.  One  great  merchant  is  reported  to 
have  said  that  he  placed  little  confidence  in  a man 
who  declared  never  to  have  made  a mistake.  Let  the 
tieginner  remember  that  it  is  far  better  to  make  his 
failures,  while  headed  in  the  right  direction,  than  to 
make  them  without  knowing  whether  hi-  is  really  gain- 
ing or  losing.  I,et  him  be  sincere,  jiainstaking.  .sys- 
tematic, and  honest  with  hini.self.  and  there  can  be  but 
one  result — un(|ualified  photograiihic  success. 

A.  II.  li. 
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The  Youthful  Photographer 

It  is  no  uncommon  tiling  for  us  to  find  on  the  back 
of  some  very  successful  iiliotograph  entered  for  our 
Heginners"  Competition  the  sender’s  name  and  ad- 
dress and  then  such  a note  as  “Age  15.’’  Many  of  the 
leading  schools  have  their  photographic  societies,  and 
even  when  such  an  organisation  does  not  exist,  the 
jiractice  of  photography  is  very  properly  favored.  A lad 
or  a girl  cannot  jiroduce  good  photograiihs  without 
having  learned  .some  excellent  lessons,  which  have 
a value  of  their  own,  quite  apart  from  their  imme- 
diate photographic  application.  The  youthful  photog- 
rapher, therefore,  is  one  to  be  encouraged — for  his 


porary.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case;  and,  indeed, 
it  may  be  said  that  for  more  than  one  reason  a plain 
solution  of  hypo  is  to  be  preferred  to  any  acid  fixing- 
bath  for  the  fixation  of  bromide  prints.  One  reason 
is  that  hypo,  when  used  by  itself,  w'ithout  the  addition 
of  alum,  sulphite,  or  any  of  the  usual  components  of 
an  acid  bath,  goes  further  so  far  as  fixing  is  concerned. 

It  is  sometimes  urged  in  favor  of  the  acid  type  of 
bath  that  it  does  not  become  stained  in  use,  and  for 
that  reason  can  be  employed  for  a larger  number  of 
prints.  Hut  we  lielieve  that  this  is  a fallacious  argu- 
ment, and  that  the  u.se  of  an  acid-bath  is  one  of  the 
most  common  causes  of  incomplete  fixation  of  prints 
on  development  papers.  The  bath  keeps  practically 
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own  sake.  But  his  influence  may  not  stoji  there.  In 
a recent  interview  with  Mr.  Chapman,  the  well-known 
Manchester  <lealer.  he  expre.sses  his  0])inion  very  em- 
l)hatically.  "1  have  great  faith  in  the  youthful  photog- 
rapher," he  says.  “I  believe  his  influence  is  far  greater 
than  many  dealers  realise.  In  fact,  I am  sure  that  a 
very  large  ])ro))ortion  of  the  fathers  and  mothers  wlio 
own  Kodaks  to-day  were  first  tempted  to  take  up 
photogra|ihy  by  seeing  the  excellent  results  obtained 
l)y  their  sons  and  daughters,  d'his  may,  perhaps,  be 
a new  laiint  of  view  to  .some  dealers,  but  I believe  they 
will  find  it  to  be  perfectly  sound."  At  any  rate,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  one  successful  photograiiher 
leads  to  many  others  taking  up  the  hobliy — a stroug 
argument  for  doing  all  we  can  to  hel])  the  novice  to 
success,  not  merely  for  his  own  .sake,  but  also  for  the 
sake  of  others  w lio  may  be  encouraged  to  take  up 
jihotography  for  themselves,  so  as  to  obtain  from  its 
luirsuit  the  amusement  and  the  successes  which  they 
see  him  obtain.  The  Amalciir  I’holoijraphcr. 

Fixing-Baths  for  Bromides 

Fixi\l-B.\tu.s  made  iq)  according  to  one  or  other 
of  the  "acid"  formuhe  liave  become  so  universally 
])opnlar  that  it  .seems  fnapiently  to  be  taken  for  granted 
that  a balli  of  this  kind  is  tlie  necessary  |)ractice  in 
the  making  of  bromide  prints,  states  a British  cotem- 


free  of  color  until  it  is  exhausted,  or  at  any  rate  has 
reached  such  a stage  of  exhaustion  that  fixing  takes 
place  very  much  more  slowly.  On  the  other  hand, 
a ])lain  hyiio-solution.  from  the  fact  that  it  becomes 
gradually  <larker  in  color  as  |)riuts  are  fixed  in  it,  gives, 
so  to  speak,  a warning  signal  that  it  is  reaching  a stage 
when  it  has  done  its  work  and  requires  renewing. 

Contraction  and  Distortion  of  Photographs 

Accohdixg  to  investigations  made  by  Frank  E.  Ross, 
the  drying  of  tho.se  |)arts  of  gelatino-bromide  prints  that 
after  (leveloi)ment  contain  metallic  silver  proceeds 
more  rapiilly  than  in  the  unexposed  portions.  Con- 
.sc(|uently,  tiiere  ajiiiear  on  the  boundaries  between  the 
exi)osed  and  the  unexpo.sed  jjortions  certain  mechanical 
tensions  which  cause  contraction  of  the  parts  exposed  to 
the  light  so  that  small  i)oints  on  the  edge  of  a large 
exjjosed  place  are  drawn  out  of  jilace.  For  this  reason 
the  distance  between  double  stars  in  a photograph 
measures  less  than  by  optical  measurement.  The  kind 
of  dcveloiier  used  has  a marked  influence  on  the  amount 
of  the  distortion.  Pyrogallol  and  alkaline  hydro- 
(piinone  developers  give  much,  metol-hydroquinone 
and  a<lurol  give  little  or  no  ilistortion.  In  figuring  out 
))lates  of  ecli])ses  of  the  sun  for  ])roving  the  Einstein 
Relativity  Theory  account  must  be  taken  of  the 
elimination  of  the  distortion  referred  to. 
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Diapositives  of  Various  Colors 
by  Toning  and  Direct  Developing 

Ajiong  tlie  wonderful  effects  that  may  be  obtained 
by  reproducing  photographs  as  diapositives,  we  may 
mention  their  use  as  transparent  window-ornaments, 
for  lamp-shades,  etc.,  as  well  as  for  projecting.  Of 
course,  the  effort  of  the  producer  need  not  be  confined 
to  the  tones  produced  by  ordinary  rleveloitment,  but 
the  color  of  the  transparency  may  be  adapted  to  the 
character  of  the  view  depicted.  For  instance,  a water- 
view,  in  certain  circum.stances.  will  look  better  in  a 
bluish  tone,  or,  if  the  water  is  surrounded  with  foliage 
or  trees,  a green  tone  will  be  more  suitable  than  a 
neutral  gray.  A snow-landscape  or  a moonlight-view 
will  usually  have  the  l)est  effect  with  a blue  tone. 

There  are  many  recipes  extant  to  obtain  the  different 
shades.  The  Photographic  Times  recently  i)ublished 
instructions  which  enable  one  to  olitain  a whole  .series 
of  colors,  such  as  blue,  brown,  green,  copper-color  and 
warm  red. 

Diapositives  developed  and  fixed  in  the  usual  way  are 
thoroughly  washed  and  then  immersed  in  one  of  the 
following  baths,  according  to  the  color  desired:  For 

blue,  180  ccm.  water;  ferri-citrate  of  ammonium,  1 
gramme;  red  prussiate  of  potash,  1 gramme;  hydro- 
chloric acid,  7 or  8 drops.  For  brown.  180  ccm.  water; 
uranium  nitrate,  1 gnu.;  glacial  acetic  acid,  80  drops; 
red  prussiate  of  potash,  \Yi  grins.  For  green,  water, 
180  ccm.;  ferri-oxalate,  1 gramme;  ammonium  ferri- 
citrate,  grm.;  nitric  acid,  7 or  8 drops.  For  co|iper- 
red,  take  ccm.  water;  potassium  citrate.  81  grins.; 
copper  sulphate.  1 grins.;  red  prussiate  of  potash,  83^ 
grms.  For  warm  red.  water.  ‘2.50  ccm.;  gold  chloride, 
Yl  grm.;  sodium  ])hos]jhate,  2j^  grins. 

According  to  the  same  magazine,  very  sati.sfactory 
tones  may  lie  olitained  by  direct  devcloiimcnt,  using 
the  formula  given  below.  Tank-developinenI  is  recom- 
mended for  this  in  order  to  obtain  the  most  uniform 
diapositives  iiossible.  Although  jiyro  is  not  to  be 
recommended  for  this  kind  of  tank-develo])inent,  in 
spite  of  its  many  good  (pialities,  it  is  to  be  remarked 
that  in  combination  with  acetone  such  beautiful  tones 
can  hardly  be  obtained,  with  any  other  developer.  Two 
stock-.-olutions  are  first  jirepared,  viz..  Solution  I; 
water,  4U0  ccm.;  jiyro.  20  grins.;  sodium  sulphite,  (11/ 
grms.;  snliihiiric  acid,  2.5  to  27  drops.  Solution  II: 
water.  4IH)  ccm.;  acetone.  20  grms.  For  use  take  100 
ccm.  water,  2' 2 ccm.  Solution  1 and  2^2  ccni.  Solution 
II.  With  normal  exposure  of  the  diaimsitive  a very 
agreeable  warm  black  is  developed  in  .5  to  10  minutes. 
As  the  cleveloiier  in  this  proiiortion  covers  very  st  roiigly 
the  correct  time  should  not  be  exceeded.  In  order  to 
obtain  a warmer  tone.  Solution  II  is  increased  a little, 
as  also  the  quantity  of  water,  (food  results  from  black 
to  red  are  had  by  using  hydroqiiinone  and  different 
times  of  exiiosiire.  For  this  purpose  the  following  <lata 
are  given:  Three  stock-solutions  are  used : I.  water, 

.300  ccm.;  hydrofjiiinone.  (i  grms.;  potassium  metabisul- 
phite. 4. .5  grms.;  potassium  liromide,  0.2  grm.  1 1.  water, 
300  ccm.;  sodium  hxdroxide,  0 grms.  III.  water.  tJOO 
ccm.;  ammonium  bromide,  18  urnis.;  ammonium 
carbonate.  18  grins,  d'he  comjiosition  of  the  working- 


solution  is  dejieiident  iijkui  the  duration  of  exposure 
and  the  tone  desired.  To  obtain  a fine  lirown-black 
with  normal  exposure  and  a develoiiing-time  of  ten 
minutes  the  following  pro])ortions  are  used  for  the 
working-solution.  No.  1;  water,  1 liter;  solution  1, 
30  ccm.;  solution  II,  30  ccm.;  solution  III,  1 .5  ccm. 
Brown  is  obtained  by  increasing  the  normal  exposure 
and  develo]mient  by  one-half  and  increasing  the 
quantity  of  potassium  bromide.  For  working-solution 
No.  2 take  water  1 liter;  .solution  I,  30  ccm.;  solution 
II,  30  ccm.;  solution  III,  40  ccm.  Expose  from  3 to  4 
times  as  long  and  dilute  the  working-solution  still  more, 
allowing  40  minutes’  exposure.  This  will  give  the 
diapositives  a ]uir|)le  shade. 

One  can,  therefore,  .select  from  the  scale  of  slunles  the 
one  that  be.st  suits  the  character  of  the  picture;  and, 
by  a simple  development  and  a longer  or  shorter  expo- 
sure, obtain  any  desired  shade  of  color. 

Is  Silver-Chloride  Sensitive  to  Light. ^ 

Ix  a treati.se  on  “The  Plioto-Chemist ry  of  Silver 
Com]iounds,“  I’rof.  Dr.  Fritz  Weigert  jiroiioimds  a new 
theory  regarding  the  light-sensitiveness  of  silver- 
chloride  in  the  jiriiiting-out  process.  I’rof.  Weigert 
estalilishes  analytically  that  in  such  coatings  the  silver- 
chloride  itself  adds  very  little  to  the  jihoto-chemical 
blackening  and  that  practically  only  the  excess  of 
silver-.salts  is  to  be  considered  as  the  .source  of  I he  .silver- 
deposit  caused  by  the  light.  He  concludes  from  that 
fact  that  the  silver-chloride  is  neither  itself  sensitive  to 
the  light  nor  does  it  supply  in  apiireciable  quantity  the 
silver  of  which  the  ])liotogra]iliic  iiositix’e  eoiisi.sts. 
Only  the  metallic  colloid  silver,  tliat  naturally  in 
fresh,  unexpo, sed  emulsions  appears  only  in  disappear- 
ing quantity  as  an  impurity,  is  sensitive  to  the  light. 
How  it  occurs  that  pure  silver-chloride  free  of  combining 
medium  nevertheless  becomes  strongly  colored  in  the 
light  has  not  been  ex])laine(l.  'I'lial  sil\er-chloride  in 
pre.seiice  of  soluble  sil ver-.salts  blackens  niiK'li  more 
strongly  than  in  a pure  state  has  long  been  known. 
However,  from  Ihis  fact  to  the  theory  that  siher- 
chloride  is  of  itself  not  .sensitive  to  light  is  a long  stride. 
Such  a revolutionary  hy])othesis  must  really  count  ii])on 
success  if  there  is  no  other  explanation  to  be  found  for 
the  old-established  facts.  The  fiehl  of  i)hotogra])hic 
chemistry  is  still  dark  on  many  {loiiits;  but  it  is  just 
on  this  most  important  phase  of  the  iirinting-oiit 
process  that  there  has  never  been  any  reason  to  doubt 
that  in  this  case  it  is  a comiiarati vely  simple  reaction. 
It  has  always  been  accejited  as  quite  [ilansiblc  that  the 
growth  of  the  jiartii-les  of  silver  in  printing-out  takes 
place  at  the  cost  of  the  organic  silvi-r-salts;  ami  in  such 
a way  that  the  .separated  chlorine  again  forms  silver- 
chloride  on  t he  surface  of  I he  emulsion  by  react  ion  wit  h 
the  silver-.salts,  which  then  is  again  |ireci|)itatcd.  etc. 
This  view  harmonises  perfectly  with  all  earlier  known 
facts  and  also  with  ^Veige^t'.s  analyses.  It  is  a special 
case  of  chemical  sensitising  for  which  nnmerous  other 
snb.'tances  are  ailaptcd,  which  do  not  need  to  contain 
silver  if  they  simple'  absorb  chlorine.  The  need  of  a 
new  explanation  of  this  operation  seems  to  me  nnneces- 
sary. — Lit  ppo-Vmmer, 
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THE  WATEKING-PLACE  C.  STUTZMAN 

YOUR  CRITICISM  IS  INVITED 


Whoever  sends  the  best  criticism  {not  over  150  words) 
before  the  last  dni/  of  the  current  month,  imll  receive  from 
us  a three-month  subscription  to  Photo-Era  Magazine. 

The  winninrj  criticism,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  first  one 
printed  below.  Criticism  should  be  helpful  and  courteous. 

'I'liE  chief  fault.';  of  .Mr.  l.ihoirs  picture  seem  to  he 
unilertimiiifi,  lialation,  and  either  faulty  arraugement. 
or  Itie  inclusiou  of  too  much  unuece.ssary  detail.  It 
a.u  iiidoor-geure  was  iuteuded,  the  jierson  should  he 
sitting  witli  lier  liack  sliglitly  turned  toward  the 
window,  so  that  tlie  light  woidd  stream  iii  over  her 
shoulder-  the  po.sitioii  that  would  he  naturally  as- 
.sumed  if  the  person  really  iutendeil  to  read.  Tlien, 
too,  she  should  not  l>e  looking  directly  at  the  lens, 
hut  rather  at  the  hook,  or  out  of  the  window  as  it 
watching  .something  going  on  outside, 

However,  the  caiition  siigge.sts  that  the  making  of 
a i)ortrait  was  the  ohjeci,  rather  than  of  a “genre", 
in  whicli  ease  the  attention  should  t)C  centered  on  the 
sitter.  Now.  the  ludated  window  on  the  right  with 
its  tiower-pot  draws  the  attention  away  from  the 
person;  and  th(>  uninteresting  and  i)uri)oseless  hack- 
)und  on  the  left  .seems  to  throw  the  picture  out  of 
lance,  'rrimmiug  otf  the.se  distracting  details 
would  improve  the  photograpli — I should  say  alxuit 
1 1 ..-inches  on  the  right,  and  slightly  more  than  one 


inch  on  the  left.  Personally,  I think  that  the  back- 
ground on  the  left  should  he  trimmed  off,  whether 
the  picture  was  intended  for  a portrait  or  genre. 

One  can  only  guess  as  to  the  material  and  texture 
of  the  lady’s  clothing,  and  of  the  tablecloth,  as  this 
is  not  indicated  in  the  picture.  This  is  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  lens  was  not  stopped  down 
enough,  and  that  the  exposure  was  too  short.  The 
flat  tones  are  probably  due  to  the  same  causes,  and 
also  to  incorrect  lighting.  Apparently  all  the  light 
came  from  the  one  window — a .strong,  glary  light. 
The  glare  might  have  been  subtlued,  and  the  light 
more  evenly  diffused  on  the  sitter  if  the  lace-curtains 
had  been  hanging  .straight  down  instead  of  caught 
uj)  at  the  sides  of  the  window.  The  use  of  a reflector 
on  the  left  of  the  picture  would  have  helped  to  give 
the  shadowed  side  of  the  iier.son's  face  a better  anti 
more  attractive  illumination, 

A.  E.  Trahan. 

In'  my  opinion,  the  main  fault  of  this  print  is  that 
it  contains  two  very  distinct  itictures,  namely,  the 
window-scene  up  to  the  edge  of  the  table,  and  the 
remaining  jiart  of  the  print  which  contains  the  young 
hilly  looking  up  from  her  reading  at  the  table.  Why 
not  .separate  them  so  that  the  young  lady  will  receive 
our  undivided  attention,  a iileasure  which  is  impos- 


THE  PICTURE  CRITICISED  THIS  MONTH 


sible  when  the  bright  window  insists  on  pulling  our 
eyes  away  from  the  main  center  of  attraction? 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  consider  the  picture  of  the 
girl.  Her  expression  .seems  to  lie  calm  and  fairly 
natural;  but  I think  that  her  rigid  position  appears 
to  denote  anything  Init  comfort  and  ea.se.  It  wouhl 
be  a little  more  restful  to  our  imagination — as  well 
as  making  a more  graceful  picture — if  the  chair  were 
moved  a little  nearer  to  the  table  so  that  she  could 
lean  back  and  relax.  The  magazine  in  the  picture 
acts  as  a good  balance  to  the  light-tones  of  her  face 
and  dress.  The  wood-work  along  the  two  sides  gives 
the  appearance  of  a borrler  that  is  unfinislied  and,  there- 
fore. should  be  trimmed  off. 

The  part  which  has  the  window  and  the  flower  would. 
I think,  make  a very  pleasing  enlargement  by  means 
of  a few  alterations.  Halation,  of  course,  is  the  prin- 
cipal fault  in  this  picture;  but  with  a little  local  reduc- 
tion it  can  be  easily  eliminated.  I wo\dd  also  trim 
about  ^ of  an  inch  from  the  bottom,  as  there  is  no 
particular  interest  in  this  portion.  ^Yith  the.se  few 
improvements,  I would  say  that  two  very  good  ])ic- 
tures  could  be  obtained  which  might  meet  with  more 
favor  in  a competition, 

W.uuvK'K  15.  Miller. 

This  picture  is  better  as  a ‘'home-scene"  than  as  a 
“portrait",  for  the  former  will  permit  more  accessories. 
In  either  case,  there  is  too  much  .space  back  of  the 
figure,  and  print  should  be  trimmed  clo,se  up  to  the 
sitter.  This  would  eliminate  the  bright  border  of  the 
background  and  highlights  on  chair.  .Vs  a “home- 
scene",  more  space  should  be  included  below  the  figure. 
As  a “portrait".  I would  advise  making  the  picture 
with  plate  or  film  upright,  and  cut  out  the  window 
entirely.  The  modeling  of  face  and  figure  is  not 
good.  This  may  be  caused,  as  far  as  the  face  is  con- 
cerned, by  the  dust-hole  on  the  film,  which  a^ipears  to 
have  been  worked  upon,  but  the  sporting-material — 
as  is  often  the  case  with  us  amateurs — was  not  correctly 


a|iplied,  and  did  not  fill  the  hole;  Init  did  accumulate 
on  the  surrounding  film,  and  gives  tlie  well-known 
halo,  as  here  shown.  The  clouble  lighting  may  also 
have  done  .some  damage,  certainly  to  the  figure.  Under- 
exposure is  indicated  by  the  contrasts,  and  lack  of 
definition  in  the  white  waist.  The  sitter  deserved 
better  treatment. 

J.  E.  Carson. 

If  1 had  made  the  picture  which  ap])earsfor  criticism, 
this  month,  my  fir.st  impression  would  lie  that  it 
was  a theme  well  worth  photogra])hing,  but  with  .several 
features  corrected.  The  subject,  stand,  window  and 
flower  seem  to  form  a horizontal  line,  .so,  in  the  second 
attempt.  I would  either  eliminate  the  window  al- 
together or  arrange  the  curtain  and  lighting  to  produce 
more  harmony  and  softness. 

I would  be  sure  to  arrange  a reflecting-screen,  so 
that  the  intense  shadow  behind  the  neck — which  gives 
the  subject  a slumped  appearance — would  be  illumi- 
nated and  the  detail  of  the  hair  brought  out.  If  the 
softened  light  failed  to  tone  down  the  waist,  I would 
correct  it  by  after-manipulation  of  the  negative. 

When  ready  for  the  second  exiiosure,  1 would  have  my 
sul.iject  glance  up  naturally  from  her  reading  so  that  the 
expression  would  be  spontaneous  and  bright.  I would 
also  ask  her  to  open  the  hand  lying  in  her  lap  instead 
of  grijiping  it  tightly.  The  grouping  1 would  not 
alter;  but  I would  eliminate  the  woodwork  at  the  left 
of  the  iiicture. 

E.  W.  Do.xaldso.v. 

.Vs  a portrait,  nothing  in  this  print  reveals  the  sitter’s 
individuality.  Why  the  nv.igaziue — 1 ho])e  not  I’ikito- 
Er.v — when  the  subject  is  totally  engrosse<l  in  the 
photographer  and  camera?  d'he  geraniums,  the  jicriod- 
ical,  or  the  window  itself  -all  <lei)icted  as  .separate 
items,  might  have  assisted  in  tlie  character  portrayal. 

(Cniiliiiiicil  on  ])ir/r  !S'i) 
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OUR  ILLUSTRATIONS 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 


The  Ninth  Pittsburgh  Salon  of  Photography,  held 
as  usual  under  the  auspices  of  the  Photographic  Section 
of  the  Academy  of  Science  and  Art  in  the  Galleries 
of  the  Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  March  1 
to  31,  192‘2,  was  an  exceptionally  successful  event. 
Through  the  courtesy  and  cooperation  of  President 
O.  C.  Reiter,  Photo-Er.\  is  able  to  pre,sent  to  its 
readers,  in  this  issue,  five  representative  examples 
of  the  high  artistic  standard  that  characterised  this 
year’s  exhibition.  More  prints  were  available,  but 
could  not  be  included  for  lack  of  space.  John  Paul 
Edwards,  with  whose  pictorial  ability  Photo-Er.\ 
readers  are  familiar,  makes  his  appeal  by  direct  means — 
straightforward  photography — and  by  his  delightful 
personality  succeeds  in  conveying  to  the  beholder  the 
beauty  and  charm  of  the  scene  that  drew  his  artistic 
fire.  A lover  of  simplicity  in  pictorial  flesign,  sincere 
artistic  exi)ression  and  unatfected  technique,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards combined  the  isolated  pine  on  a rocky  cliff  at 
the  water’s  edge  with  an  interesting  sky  and  produced 
an  effect  in  complete  harmony  with  his  lofty  ideals. 
The  picture  graces  the  front-cover  anil  page  241. 

Dr.  A.  D.  Chaffee’s  superb  mastery  of  the  gum 
bichromate  process,  as  a printing-medium  for  one  of 
his  characteristic  themes  in  foreign  lands  (Uzerche, 
small  town  near  Tulle,  South-Western  France), 
is  illustrated  in  the  current  frontispiece.  Only  an  eye 
trained  to  detect  and  appreciate  the  strikingly  pic- 
turesque, could  have  selected  this  eminently  fascinat- 
ing nook  and  then  inve.sted  it  with  the  mystery  of 
light  and  legendary  charm.  The  picture  is  filled 
not  only  with  ‘‘beautiful  sunshine,”  but  with  the 
impre.ss  of  a consummate  artist. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  traffic- 
officer,  ])ictured  by  H.  A.  Jeltch,  on  page  242,  is  really 
one  of  the  finest  men  on  the  force — one  of  whom  the 
Metropolis  has  every  reason  to  be  proud,  a man  who 
knows  and  sees  his  duty,  and  then  does  it  unflinchingly. 
Yes;  I’m  sure  I can  trust  him  in  all  circum.stances. 


As  the  central  figure  in  a stunning  chiaroscuro  per- 
formance, alert  and  ready,  “One  of  the  finest’’  fulfils 
every  requirement  in  this  eminently  forceful  inter- 
pretation and  artistic  composition. 

The  winter-scene  by  Margaret  E.  Winship,  page 
243,  is  adinirabl,\-  ])lanned  and  executed  with  arti.stic 
feeling.  Miss  iS’inship  has  evidently  made  the  most 
of  what  many  another  worker  might  consider  un- 
promising material.  The  entire  foreground  forms 
a sort  of  framework,  s])ontaneous  and  apijrfijjriate, 
and  .serving  to  direct  the  interest  toward  the  snow- 
covered  roofs  which  recede  in  caiutally  managed  per- 
s]tective. 

“On  the  Mountain-Top’’,  i)age  244,  is  one  of  those 
timbered  summits  that  are  found  in  Australia  as  well 
as  in  this  country-.  The  .stately  trees  here  lend  them- 
selves admirably  to  arti.stic  grouping,  and  it  is  very 
gratifying  to  see  how  judiciously  the  artist  has  jilaced 
tlie  relative  enqihasis  u])on  the  four  trees  at  her  com- 
mand, in  order  to  achieve  a well-gradeil  and  jileasingly 
balanced  arrangement.  The  a.tmo.S])heric  c|uality 
which  pervades  the  view  and  p’adually  merges  in  the 
backgu'ouud,  is  largely  re.spon.sililc  for  the  pronounceil 
arti.stic  success  of  this  picture. 

Whether  as  an  inde[)endent  ]uctorialist.  or  illustrator 


of  his  personally  written  articles,  William  S.  Davis 
is  always  e.xcellent.  He  maintains  a high  artistic 
standard,  and  seemingly  falters  only  when  selecting 
some  elementary  pictorial  subject  with  which  to  reach 
readers  of  limited  artistic  understanding.  Although 
treating  a purely  technical  topic  (pages  246-251), 
he  introduces  by  way  of  illustration  subjects  of  marked 
pictorial  quality,  such  as  “A  Woodland-Sentry”,  “Mist 
on  the  Meadows”,  “The  Old  Cedar-Tree”,  and  “By 
the  Rush-Fringed  Bank”. 

The  necessary  data  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the 
article. 

A pastoral  scene  l>y  Dr.  Adolf  Eyermann — the 
seconfl  of  a series  of  pictorial  subjects  in  Bavaria, 
by  this  accomplished  worker — appears  on  page  255. 
The  locality  is  the  Allgau,  a hilly  district  in  southern 
Bavaria,  which  offers  an  inexhaustible  wealth  of  picture- 
material.  The  apparently  low  key  of  the  landscape 
is  due  to  the  truthful  values,  tor  Dr.  Eyermann  is  a 
firm  believer  in  the  color-screen.  The  grazing  kine  are 
causing  no  apprehension,  although  the  one  at  the 
right  obligingly  avoids  a tendency  to  sneak  out  of  the 


Data:  Augirst,  10  a.m.;  sun  with  clouds;  6.5x9 
c.m.  camera;  Stable  Polvplast  lens;  13.5  c.m.  focus;  at 
F/6.3;  4 -time  yellow"  color-screen;  1/100  second;  dry- 
plat  e;  metol-hydro;  print,  5x7  bromide  enlargement. 

The  smiling  pergola,  by  Dr.  A.  H.  Cordier,  page 
257,  was  awarded  Honorable  Mention  in  our  Archi- 
tectural Competition,  last  year.  Only  a symmetrical, 
instead  of  a preferably  irregular,  perspective  of  this 
delightful  subject  prevented  the  jury  from  including 
the  print  in  the  prize-class.  Nevertheless,  the  play 
of  light  and  shade  captivates  the  eye  and  inspires  a 
desire  to  promenade  in  this  ivy-covered  enclosure. 

Data:  Oct.  3,  1921;  3 r.M.;  full  sunlight;  7k^-inch 
Cooke  lens,  F/6.3;  at  F/32;  1|  seconds;  Hammer 
Ortho  Extra  Fast  plate  (Wynne  value,  F.  90);  pyro- 
metol;  neg.  enlarged  on  P.  M.  C.  Glossy  No.  4. 

It  will  be  difficult  to  resist  Ralph  J.  Eddy’s  im- 
plied invitation  to  visit  the  state  of  Oregon  with  its 
grand  scenery.  The  Columbia  River  Highway  is  famous 
for  its  incomparable  situation  and  extensive  prospects. 
Mr.  Eddy’s  views,  although  offered  as  pictorial  possi- 
bilities for  the  visiting  camerist.  rather  than  proofs 
of  jiersonal  artistic  ability,  are  extremely  intere.sting. 
1.  for  one,  am  glad  to  know  that  the  IVillamette  River 
contains  a grand  and  thrilling  spectacle  in  the  form  of 
multiple  falls  (page  261)  in  addition  to  the  perplexing 
pronunciation  of  its  plausible-looking  name.  Well; 
liow  do  you  pronounce  it.^ 

Data:  given  at  the  conclusion  of  the  article. 

Jessie  Tarbox  Beals  deserves  a unanimous  vote  of 


thanks  for  bringing  from  seclusion  the  proof  of  her 
very  first  caniera-vent  lire  and  permitting  Photo- 
Eha  readers  to  enjoy  a hearty  laugh — particularly, 
when  they  turn  the  page  and  behold  an  example  of 
her  ]u-esent  brilliant  ability — “Jirst  in  from  the  Garden”. 
The  picture  appears  as  a full-page  plate  in  the  current 
issue  of  the  American  Annual  of  Phofot/rapln/,  whose 
publishers  courteously  lent  us  the  halftone-block. 

x\lthough  I look  with  di.sfavor  on  the  lingering 
practice  of  dressing  up  kittens,  puppies  and  monkeys 
and  forcing  them  to  imitate  human  activities,  I take 
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kindly,  to  such  a momentary  caprice  as  Mr.  Linden’s 
“Look  Pleasant,  Please!”  This  picture  (page  ‘JCO) 
has  the  exceptional  merit — in  essays  of  this  character — 
of  clever  arrangement,  good  lighting  and  adequate 
technique.  This  happy  combination  enables  this 
resourceful  camerist  to  specialise  in  merry  outdoor- 
genres,  which  add  variety  and  humor  to  our  rather 
serious  pastime. 

Data:  July,  10  bright  sunlight;  4x5  Graflex; 

8-inch  Carl  Zeiss  lens;  at  F/4.5;  Seed  .‘30  plate;  1/150 
second;  Artura  Iris  print.  The  original  print  was 
awarded  Honorable  Mention  in  oiir  “Domestic  Pets” 
competition,  November,  19"21. 

The  successfully  photographed  model  for  the  panel 
of  a pipe-organ,  E.  B.  Haswell,  sculptor,  page  ‘267,  will 
be  studied  with  interest  by  our  readers,  musical  or 
otherwise.  The  print  was  awarded  Honorable  Alention 
in  our  “Copying  Works  of  Art”  competition,  March, 
1921,  although  Robert  P.  Nute  is  best  known  to  Photo- 
Er-\  readers  as  a landscapist  of  remarkable  skill. 

Data;  In  studio;  March  10,  1921;  cloudy  day; 
4.15  P.M.;  14-inch  element  of  S^.-o-inch  Turner-Reich 
stopped  to  F 22;  5 minutes’  exposure;  8 x 10  Eastman 
Portrait  Film;  Elon-pyro;  print,  A.  Azo, 

Not  for  some  time  has  a picture  by  4b  Akers  appeared 
in  these  pages.  Like  William  S.  Davis,  Mr.  Akers 
combines  the  practice  of  photography  with  his  chief 
vocation,  painting.  Naturally,  he  lirings  to  his  .second- 
ary pursuit  an  ideal  preparation  in  composition, 
lighting  and  general  pictorial  effect.  This  is  convin- 
cingly shown  in  his  “White  Birch”,  page  268.  The 
tree  is  well  placed  in  its  exclusive  position  of  a 
hill-top,  and  again.st  a cloud-filled  .sky  that  pre.sages  a 
thunder-shower.  The  ensemble  is  impressively  spectac- 
ular and  beautiful. 


Advanced  Workers’  Competition 

Dr.  T.  W.  Kilmer  evidently  lielieves  in  progress, 
so  he  scorns  the  sootliing  effect  of  the  retouching- 
pencil  and  “lets  nature  take  its  course".  (He  is 
ranked  as  one  of  the  most  successful  physicians  in 
Greater  New  York,  all  the  .same.)  So  in  his  portrait  of 
an  old  actor,  page  271,  we  behold  an  example  of  rugged, 
veracious,  strongly  accentuated  cliaracterisation.  ,\1- 
though  “handsome  is  as  hand.some  does",  may  Ije 
applied  truthfidly  in  this  ca.se,  for  Dr.  Kilmer  wastes 
no  time,  socially  or  photograjdiically,  on  men  without 
marked  ability  or  other  commendal)le  traits — 1,  i>er- 
sonally  am  at  a loss  to  analyse  this  strongly-individ- 
uali.sed  personality.  The  eyes  (“the  windows  of  the 
soul”)  are  nf>t  sufficiently  open;  there  are  also  very 
strong  shadows,  ami  the  head  is  covered,  so  that  the 
student  is  at  a slight  disadvantage  in  reading  the  story 
of  this  interesting  and  experienced  individual. 

Data:  March,  in  an  ordinary  room,  north  light; 

2 P.M.;  5x7  view-camera;  i)-inch  Verito  lens;  at  F/5.6; 
.‘3  .seconds;  Cramer  Crown  plate;  M.  ().;  an  enlarged 
(11x14)  tran.sparency  made  on  Conunercial  Film; 
contact  print  (Artura)  from  paper-negative 

The  portrait  of  the  photograj)her's  own  daughter 
(page  272)  i.s  the  very  antithesis  to  the  precerling  rep- 
resentation. The  texture  of  the  original  print  was  not 
conducive  to  the  best  possible  reproductive  result, 
hence  the  illustration  is  slightly  indistinct;  but  this 
disadvantage  does  not  ob.scure  the  excellent  pose, 
lighting  and  expre.ssion  of  this  really  admirable  portrait. 

Data;  At  home;  afternoon;  good  light;  (>’2x8)^ 
Seneca  camera;  Wollensak  10-inch  Vitax  I’ortrait-Lens; 
at  F .3.8;  3 .seconds;  5x7  Eastman  Portrait-k’ilm; 


light  was  screened;  neg.  eidarged,  with  llj^-inch  Verito, 
at  F/6.  on  Royal  Bromide. 

Although,  strictly  speaking,  “Irene”,  page  273,  does 
not  represent  an  indoor  (at-home)  portrait,  because 
clothed  in  winter-garments,  she  has  been  photographed 
with  rare,  artistic  skill.  The  color- values  of  the  fur- 
coat  are  remarkaldy  well  rendered — to  mention  a 
feature  of  the  artist’s  technical  aliility — and  the  setting 
indicates  conclusively  that  the  picture  was  made  in  an 
ordinary  room. 

Data:  December;  1 p.m.;  even  light,  no  sun;  4x5 

Premo;  63z/-inch  B.  & L.  Special;  at  F/8;  slow  bull) 
exp.;  Cramer  Lso  Med.;  Amidol;  enl.  on  Defender  paper; 
reflector  used  facing  window. 


Example  of  Interpretation 

The  admirable  marine  has  already  been  referreil  to, 
editorially,  on  page  275.  Data;  August,  2 p.m.;  hazy 
sunlight;  3)4x43^  Sylvar  camera;  5-inch  anastigmat; 
at  F/ll;  1/100  second;  Wellington  Anti-Screen  plate; 
])yro;  print.  Enlarging  Cyko. 

“Hazy-Bright",  by  Franklin  I.  Jordan,  page  274. 


Beginners’  Competition 

M.vxy  a pictorial  worker  of  long  experience  would 
doubtless  be  proud  to  have  produced  the  delightfully 
composed  and  ably  executed  landscape.  credite<l  to  a 
young  worker — G.  H.  Graves.  Page  277.  One  notice- 
al)ly  pleasing  feature  in  “.■\utumn  Haze”  is  the  judi- 
ciously .selected  view-point,  whereby  the  really  attrac- 
tive stream,  at  the  left,  has  been  sul)orilinated  and  used 
as  a means  to  counterbalance  the  ijrominent  group  of 
trees  at  the  right.  Had  the  camera  been  ])laced  farther 
to  the  left,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  .young  artist  would 
have  had  a theme  of  dual  intere.st  to  deal  with.  This 
embarrassment  he  has  avoided.  He  has  managed  his 
material  with  convincing  skill.  He  has  also  exercised 
good  judgment  in  producing  the  ultimate  result — a 
soft-focus  effect.  His  intelligent  use  of  the  ditl'using- 
lens  is  to  be  commended. 

Data:  Octolcer  10,  1921;  hazy  light;  Sjkj' x 4)4 

Graflex;  5-inch  Wollensak  Velostigmat;  at  F/6. 3; 
1 TO  .second;  Ortho  Film;  metol-hydro;  neg.  enlarged, 
with  P.  & S.  Synthetic  lens,  on  Carbon  Black.  White 
Rough  Doul)le  Weight. 

('has.  E.  Wills’  snow-scene,  i)age  278,  shows  eminent 
artistic  feeling  in  arrangement,  and  a high  degree  of 
technical  abilit.v.  J'he  diagonal  view  of  the  stream  and 
unequal  distances  of  the  rows  of  trees  which  enclose  it, 
has  resulted  in  a well-balanced  ])iclure.  1'he  limpi<l 
(|ualit.v  of  the  water  is  also  a notice:ibly  admirable 
feature. 

Data:  Picture  made  in  Nebraska,  November,  1921; 
12. 15  P.M.;  Brownie;  Ball-Bearing  shutter;  Eastman 
334  x 534  Folding;  lens  set  at  100  feet ; “snap"  ex|)os>ire; 
film;  Eastman  sjtecial  develoi)cr;  ])rint  on  (’yko  soft. 


Our  Contributing  Critics 

The  usually  frank,  intelligent  and  helpful  eonsid<-ra- 
tion  of  our  assisting  critics  is  asked,  this  lime,  in  favor 
of  C.  Stutzman’s  interesting  essay.  “'Phe  Watering- 
I’lace”,  ])age  280.  Data:  Pi<-t)ire  maile  al  Creedmere, 

“Cedar  Lane”,  Greater  New  4'ork;  July  IS,  1921; 
1.30  P.M.;  on  a bright  day;  8x10  Seneca  camera; 
Wollen.sak  8x10  Vf)Itar  lens;  at  F/.32;  '2  second; 

Hammer  Blue  Label;  i)vro  iTlammer  formula);  print, 
.\zo  I).  W.  E.  No,  3;  M,  (). 
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Our  Contributing  Critics 

(Continued  from  page  281) 

The  main  fault  is  tlie  lack  of  any  connection  between 
the  various  details  either  in  idea  or  by  the  use  of  “line”. 
The  corner  of  the  room  cuts  the  composition  into  two 
distinct  parts.  Had  the  table  been  placed  under  the 
window,  the  book  and  left  arm  of  the  subject  would 
have  united  the  light-mas.ses  of  figure  and  window, 
thereby  breaking  the  insistent,  vertical  line  of  curtain, 
which  parallels  the  edge  of  the  jjicture.  As  the  print 
stands,  the  blank  wall  and  line  of  woodwork  at  the 
left  .should  1)6  trimmed,  thus  yiehling  a better  l)alance 
of  the  light-masses.  A little  gradation  in  the  back-wall 
would  have  relieved  the  flat,  lifeless  effect  of  back- 
ground against  which  the  young  lady’s  figure  seems  cut 
out  and  pasted. 

Halation  or  over-development  has  clogged  the  high- 
lights; a film  or  double-coated  ])late  is  almost  necessary 
for  a subject  of  such  contrast.  Had  the  photographer 
u.sed  such  a plate  or  film,  and  supplied  ailditional 
shadow-illumination  from  a sheet  thrown  over  the 
upper  half  of  a high  .screen,  the  .skin-value  would  have 
been  rendered  more  pleasing,  and  the  “mottled”  lighting 
on  the  shadow-side  of  the  face  wouhl  have  been  avoided. 

J{.  D.  XoYE.S. 


This  is  really  an  attempt — and  an  excellent  one — 
in  the  direction  of  Home  Portraiture.  The  simi)lic- 
ity  of  the  composition  and  cosy  atmosjjhere  is  to  be 
admired;  but  the  print  really  contains  two  pictures; 
one  of  the  lady  and  the  other  of  the  window.  Trim  the 
window  out,  also  three  fpiarters  of  an  inch  from  the 
left  side,  and  you  have  a home-portrait  that  is  very 
pleasing,  although  it  is  true  that  the  lighting  couhl 
be  greatly  improved  by  blocking  the  lower  part  of  the 
window  and  getting  more  top  light.  As  the  print 
stands,  it  is  .sadly  in  need  of  trimming,  which  most 
amateurs  dislike  to  do.  Trim  three  (piarters  of  an 
inch  from  the  left  side,  and  about  half  an  inch  from  the 
other  side,  and  tlie  picture  is  better,  indeed. 

J.  Tiioextox  JonxsTox. 


Observation 

We  believe  that  our  readers  will  ai>preciate  the 
following  e.xcellent  editorial  note  in  The  Amateur 
Thotograjiher:  “Photography  is  ])ractised  by  those 
who  reiid  these  lines  merely  as  an  amusement  or 
hobby;  but  it  is  impossible  for  anyone  to  follow  it 
for  long  without  it  affecting  his  mcTital  a|)titude. 
^^'hen  the  camera  is  first  iiseil,  the  novelty  of  being 
able  to  make  a |)hotograi)h,  at  all.  leads  the  novice 
to  make  exposures  on  sid)jects  which  in  a very  few 
weeks  f>r  jiionths  he  will  recognise  as  not  worth  the 
expenditure  of  a.  film  or  ])late.  Gradually,  however, 
he  will  learn  to  see  beauties  in  nature  whiidi  he 
never  .saw  liefore,  and  will  have  his  whole  outlook 
wideneil.  No  longer  will  he  have  in  his  mind  a 
kind  of  list  of  ‘picturescpie’  objects,  on  which  to 
employ  his  skill;  he  will  become  ali\e  to  the  fact 
that  light  ami  shade,  arrangement  and  atmosphere, 
eoiint  for  very  much  more  in  the  success  of  his  photo- 
graphs than  the  fact  that  they  rei)re.sent  some  show 
place  beloved  of  the  i)ostcar<l-merchant.  He  will 
find  himself  noting  things  as  he  goes  about,  which, 
before  he  was  a i)hotographer,  he  alloweil  to  p<iss 


unheeded.  He  will  see  them  in  a new  light,  as  sub- 
jects with  which  to  make  up  his  pictures.  Any- 
one who  has  the  opportunity  to  look  through  a large 
number  of  prints  by  workers  of  varied  photographic 
standing,  such  as  the  entries  to  any  big  open  com- 
petition, can  classify  the  photographers  not  merely 
by  the  technical  quality  of  their  work,  but  by  the 
subjects  they  have  chosen.  And  this  classification 
is  in  the  main  identical  with  that  which  would  result 
if  we  took  into  consideration  only  the  exposure,  de- 
veloinnent  and  printing.  That  such  a thing  should  be 
possible,  shows  plainly  enough  that  although  the 
photographer  is  making  himself  expert  in  the  photo- 
graphic processes,  he  is  also  cultivating  his  faculty 
of  observation,  and  making  it  of  service  in  his  pic- 
ture-making. Photography  is  not  merely  a pastime, 
it  is  in  itself  a valuable  training  (intellectually  and 
spiritually)  both  of  hand  and  eye.” 

A Subscription  by  Airplane 

One  of  our  new  subscribers,  living  in  St.  John’s, 
N.F.,  and  desirous  to  attach  the  element  of  novelty  to 
his  initial  subscription  to  Photo-Eha  Magazine, 
sent  us  the  letter — by  airplane  to  Halifax,  N.S. — in- 
cidentally to  favor  the  Editors  with  a rare  airplane 
postage-stamp.  The  airplane  experienced  a mishap, 
on  its  voyage,  but  the  mail,  including  the  letter  to  us, 
was  saved  and  eventually  forwarded  to  its  destination. 
Our  new  sub,scriber  de.scribed  the  fatal  journey  of  the 
airplane  and  enclosed  a series  of  interesting  photo- 
gra])hs  that  mark  its  end.  The  letter,  dated  November 
ac,  i;h21,  reached  the  Boston  office  of  Photo-Era 
M.vgazine,  February  7,  192'2. 

St.  John’s,  Jan.  24,  1922. 

Dear  Mr.  French:  Your  letter  of  January  14  to  hand, 
yesterday.  Regarding  the  air-mail,  am  sorry  to  say 
that  the  mail  is  still  in  Newfoundland,  as  the  airplane 
was  forced  to  land  about  two  hundred  miles  from  the 
starting-point  and  the  pilot,  when  bringing  her  back 
to  Botwood  (the  base)  from  Deer  Lake  for  repairs, 
crashed  the  plane  beyond  repair  (see  photograph); 
but  the  mail  is  intact  and  will  be  forwarded  shortly. 
The  cause  of  the  crash  was  that  the  engine  stopped 
suddenly  five  hundred  feet  up  and  the  machine  started 
to  nose-dive.  However,  the  pilot  (Capt.  Bennett) 
pulled  her  out  and  .she  pancaked  in  a snow-bank. 
The  machine  was  thrown  thirty  feet  clear,  but  Bennett 
stayed  in  his  seat  and  got  shaken  up  severely.  How- 
ever, he  is  now  here  in  St.  John’s,  flying  the  machine 
(in  the  photograph)  with  Major  Cotton.  They  flew 
in  to  St.  John's  from  the  base,  Botwood,  last  Saturday, 
two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  two  hours  and  seven 
minutes,  and  landed  on  skids  on  the  frozen  lake  as  ]>er 
photograph.  I made  the.se  photographs  with  a 
“Graflex,”  as  also  the  others  of  the  warship  coming 
into  St.  John’s  harbor  from  five  hundred  feet  up  on 
the  clilf.  How  do  you  like  them?  1 sell  my  negatives 
to  Mr.  Haywood  who  supjilies  me  with  as  many  prints 
as  I require.  Plea.se  accept  these  with  my  compliments. 

1 may  say  that  this  is  the  only  jilace  that  airplanes 
have  landed  on  skids  and  it  surely  looks  pretty.  She 
takes  off  as  easily  as  on  velvet. 

'Wui  are  getting  your  share  of  zero  weather.  We 
got  our  first  blizzard  Monday  week.  L’p  to  then  it 
has  been  spring- weather — mild  and  warm;  but  to-day 
it  is  below  zero  and  windy.  One  has  to  watch  nose 
and  ears  or  they’ll  get  nipped. 

Wishing  you  succe.ss  for  1922,  I remain. 

Sincerely  yours, 

E.  Maunder. 
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ON  THE  GROUNDGLASS 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 


A Graceful  Task 

Grace  Rutter — now  Mrs.  Grace  Rutter  Deppcii — 
will  be  remembered  by  Puoto-Eha  readers  through  her 
engaging  contril)utioiis  on  the  photography  of  children 
and  animals.  She  has  a way  with  them,  which  is  the 
secret  of  her  success.  Another  contribution  from  her 
pen,  with  illustrations,  is  to  appear  in  these  pages  shortly. 
A good  story  is  told  of  how  Mrs.  Deppen  visited 
recently  a relative  whose  only  child  is  a little  girl  five 
years  old,  named  Belle;  very  pretty,  Imt  spoiled.  Her 
mother  wanted  Mrs.  Deppen  to  make  an  at-home 
portrait  of  her;  but  the  child  refused,  and  no  amount 
of  coaxing  could  persuade  her  to  change  her  mind. 
Finally,  l\Irs.  Deppen  decided  to  win  Belle's  favor. 
She  took  the  enfant  gate  (enfant  gate  is  French  for 
spoiled  child)  into  her  lap  and  began  to  hug  it. 
This  made  matters  only  worse  and.  in  her  struggle 
to  free  herself  of  the  unwelcome  embraces.  Belle  fell 
to  the  floor.  "Fallen  from  Grace!"  exclaimed  the 
mother,  laughingly.  Then  all  laughed  at  this  unexpected 
pun;  tint  the  fallen  angel  lay  sulking  on  the  floor. 
However,  by  means  of  certain  artfid  devices,  to  which 
Mrs.  l)ep])en  resorts  in  emergencies  like  this,  the 
photographer  finally  succeeded  in  obtaining  a success- 
ful picture  of  her  obstinate,  little  subject. 


The  Ideal  Photo-Salesman 

With  the  opening  of  the  summer  season,  when  the 
bu.siness  in  cameras  and  supplies  is  unusually  brisk, 
comes  an  increased  demand  for  salesmen.  Those  who 
are  employed  in  drug-stores  are  very  satisfactor-v — 
up  to  a certain  degree;  but  it  is  the  regular  i)hoto- 
dealers — those  who  are  enterprising  and  wise — who 
look  for  salesmen  that  are  callable,  tru-stworthy  and 
well  informed.  'I'liere  is  a large  optical  store,  with  a 
photo-deiiartment.  in  a large  Fastern  city,  which  em- 
ploys a number  of  boys  and  girls  behind  the  ])hoto- 
counter.  They  are  lively  enough;  but.  sakes  alive,  they 
don’t  know  much!  They  look  at  you  in  astonishment 
if  you  ask  to  know  the  speeii  of  a panchromatic  jilate 
or  the  name  of  a soft-working  paiier.  ronsequently, 
serious  cu.stomers.  like  professionals  or  advanced  work- 
ers. go  to  this  store  once,  but — never  again!  Why  not 
two  capable,  well-equipped  clerks,  obliging  and  well- 
7)aid.  instead  of  a larger  number  of  ignorant  an<l  low- 
paid  ones,  is  a mystery.  Of  course,  this  particular 
photo-counter  is  a source  of  doubtful  iirofit  to  the 
proprietor.  This  comlition  cloes  not  prevail  at  other 
stores,  in  the  same  city  I have  in  mind. 

I nfortunately — and  more  is  the  pity — there  is 
occasionally  a .salesman  who  is  an  expert  technician, 
familiar  with  all  standarfl  cameras.  lenses,  papers, 
chemicals,  processes,  but  who  fails  in  one  particular 
resiiect.  He  either  loses  his  head  in  an  argument  with 
a customer  by  using  intemperate  language,  or  is  offen- 
sive in  some  other  way.  Naturally,  he  doesn't  stay 
long  in  any  one  place.  'I'his  is  to  be  deplored;  for  unless 
he  appreciates  his  ])osition  as  a .salesman,  can  control 
his  tongue  and  exercise  necessary  tact,  he  will  drive 
away  cu.stomers  and  soon  lose  his  position.  Ueally 


good  .salesmen  are  rare.  When  they  make  good,  and 
develop  other  imjjortant  qualities,  such  as  a real  in- 
terest in  the  success  of  the  busine.ss,  they  are  bound  to 
win  the  confidence  of  their  em])loyer  and  may  eventu- 
ally ac<|uire  a financial  interest  in  the  business. 

Thus,  the  salesman  behind  the  ]>hoto-counter  has 
unusual  o])portunities  for  advancement — liy  increas- 
ing his  knowledge  of  the  goods  he  sells.  Inviting  and 
holding  valuable  patronage,  and  making  himself  in- 
dispensalile  to  his  firm. 

Data  a Plural  Noun 

.Vmonc;  the  communications  the  Editor  does  not  neial 
to  edit  are  the  data  that  accom])any  the  entries  in  the 
monthly  competitions.  Many  of  these  are  wi'illen 
hastily,  which  acconnts  for  a very  common  error.  \iz.. 
the  plural  noun  "data”  used  with  a singular  verb.  I'or 
instance,  it  is  contrary  to  the  President's  Fmglish  to 
write  or  say.  "This  data  N not  com])lete.''  or  "Here  in 
the  data  asked  for.”  whereas  it  should  be.  “ Thr.sr  <Iata 
are  not  conqilete,"  or  "Here  are  the  (/ufo  aske<l  for.” 
The  rea.son  for  this  is  that  "data"  is  the  plural  of 
"datum"  the  F itin  form,  the  same  as  “memoranda"  is 
the  jilural  of  “memorainhun,"  "candelabra  " the  plural 
of  "candelabnmi,"  "strata"  the  plural  of  "stratum." 
etc.  ^ oucanT1ot  have  a memoranda,  but  niemoranda, 
without  the  article;  and  you  can  Inne  a inemorandmu, 
a datum,  a candelabrum,  a stratum.  A memorandum 
is  a note  written  in  a book  or  on  a.  slip  of  jiaper;  several 
of  them  constitute  memoranda.  "Where  is  tlie 
memorandum  1 made  of  my  new  tele|)hone-numl)er?'" 
1 heard  a friend  .say,  as  he  searched  his  pockets.  .Vgain. 
on  another  occasion,  and  handing  me  several  slips 
of  ])aper,  "Here  are  the  memoranda.  I made  of  the 
incident . " 

,\s  correspondents  may  not  have  need  to  use  the 
singular  noun,  "<latnm,”  they  shoifld  become  acciis- 
tomeil  to  enifiloy  a plural  verb  with  theiflur.d  "data." 

Strike  while  the  Iron  is  Hot 

.V.  nouGiiT  a useil  camera  of  a well-known  New 
York  dealer,  at  a very  low  price.  On  recei])t  of  the 
bill,  he  prom[)tly  sent  his  che(|iu'.  “What  made 
you  ])a.y  that  bill  so  quickly?  No  neeil  of  it,  was 
there?”  said  B.,  a friend  of  the  owiu'r  of  tin'  bargain- 
equipment. 

.V.  "Why,  I thought  that  he  might  have  a change 
of  heart  and  send  me  a corrected  bill.  I wasn't  going 
to  take  any  chances.  Tlie  camera  was  dirt-cheap.' 

“Teaching” 

Fannie — "M.v  cousin  Dick  is  coming  to  town  to 
teach  you  how  to  skate.” 

Beatrice — "But  I already  know  howto  skate." 

Fannie — "What  of  that?  ^ Du  km'w  how  to  lake 
pictures  last  summer;  but  you  let  him  si)end  -ex-eral 
weeks  in  teaching  you  how  and  in  the  wood-  at  that. 
.\ml  you  spent  lots  of  evenings  in  the  darki'oom 
together  - developing  lihns," 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH 

Announcements  and  Reports  of  Club  and  Association  Meetings,  Exhibitions 
and  Conventions  are  solicited  for  publication 


Edward  R.  Dickson 

On  March  5,  U)‘22,  occurred  the  untimely  death  of 
Efiward  R.  Dickson,  one  of  the  most  eager  and  gifted 
workers  in  the  group  of  men  ami  women  who  devote 
themselves  to  pictorial  photography.  He  was  horn 
in  Quito,  Ecuador,  forty-two  years  ago.  According 
to  the  custom  in  Ecuador,  he,  as  the  eldest  son,  was 
.sent  abroad,  to  London,  to  finish  his  education.  He 
returned  home  only  to  find  that  he  had  outgrown  the 
thought  and  customs  of  his  country.  He,  therefore, 
returned  to  England;  and  later,  in  came  to  New 

York.  Here  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Marine  Engine 
Corporation,  later  merged  with  the  Otis  Elevator  Com- 
pany. His  chief  interest,  however,  was  not  in  engi- 
neering; hut  in  art.  He  was  a friend  and  pupil  of 
Clarence  II.  White;  and,  for  many  years,  devoted 
every  moment  of  his  spare  time  to  artistic  creation. 
In  1917  he  cut  loo.se  from  his  husines.s-moorings  and 
embarked  on  the  great  adventure  of  his  life.  Ilence- 
forth  until  his  death  he  devoted  himself  wholly  to 
creative  work  in  photography. 

The  later  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  that  part  of 
Manhattan,  ideyond  Dyckman  Street,  known  as  Inwood. 
That  section  of  the  island  he  loved  deej)ly  and  many 
of  his  pictures  were  made  in  or  around  those  wooded 
heights  overlooking  Spuyteu  Duyvil.  These  pictures 
include  a series  of  illustrations  to  Stephen  Phillips’ 
poem,  “Marpessa.” 

It  was  in  October.  191,‘5,  that  Mr.  Dickson  publi.shed 
the  first  number  of  Platinum  Print,  “a  journal  of  per- 
.sonal  exi)res.sion.  ” Between  that  date  and  October, 
1917,  eleven  numbers  of  this  remarkable  magazine 
were  published,  the  last  two  \mder  the  title  of  Photo- 
graphic Art. 

He  was  one  of  the  founders,  in  191(5,  of  the  Pictorial 
Photographers  of  America  and  was  .secretary  to  that 
organi.satioii  until  19"20.  In  1!)‘21  he  completed  the 
editing  of  the  “Poems  of  the  Dance,  ’ an  anthology 
illu.strated  witli  his  own  i)hotograi)hs,  which  was  pul)- 
lislied  in  the  same  year.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he 
was  at  work  f)U  other  |)rojects.  which  would  have  been 
genuine  contrilmtioiis  to  ]>ictorial  photogra[)hy. 


New  President  of  Royal  Photographic  Society 

Pehh.vp.s,  no  writer  on  iihotograi)hic  subjects  is  more 
enjoyed  and  appreciated  among  amateurs  and  pro- 
fessional ])hotographers  than  Mr.  W.  L.  Y.  Wa.stell 
otherwise  kuow}i  as  “d'lie  Walrus’’.  For  nineteen 
years  he  has  contribute<l  his  weekly  humorous  ])age, 
"Piffle”  in  Photoiiraphi/.  now  The  Amateur  Phatni/- 
rapher,  and  has  written  many  serious  articles  on  photog- 
rai)hy  anonymously.  In  electing  Mr.  Wastell  to  the 
I)residency  of  the  Hoyal  I’hotographic  Society,  its 
members  have  |)aid  a deserved  tribute  to  one  who  has 
identitied  himself  with  the  practice  of  pliotography 
for  many  years  and  who  has  done  a great  ileal  to  pro- 
mote a.  sound  knowledge  of  ])hotogra|)hic  techni(|ue. 
.Mr.  Wastell  brings  to  the  affairs  of  the  society  a trained 
and  logical  mind;  and  we  have  every  coiilidence  that 
under  his  guidance  the  society  will  progre.ss  on  sound 


lines.  By  profession  a schoolmaster,  whose  scholastic 
work  has  been  chiefly  in  mathematics  and  English, 
he  has  added  to  his  accomplishments  broad  photographic 
intere.sts;  and,  outside  of  photography,  his  amateur 
imrsuits  include  watercolor-painting,  the  violin,  wood- 
working and  a love  of  books.  Certainly,  the  Royal 
Photographic  Society  is  to  be  congratulated  to  have 
such  a man  as  its  nerv  president. 

Competition  of  Atlantic  City 
Chamber  of  Commerce  a Success 

In  the  March  issue  we  called  attention  to  the 
competition  and  exhibition  of  amateur  photographs 
that  rvas  conducted  by  the  Atlantic  City  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  We  are  glad  to  announce  that  this  has 
l>roved  to  be  a pronounced  success.  All  through  April 
the  pictures  w'ere  exhibited  at  Crasby  and  Elkins,  on 
the  Garden  Pier,  and  large  numbers  of  amateur  and 
I)rofessional  photographers  visited  the  interesting 
display.  The  prize  winners  were  as  follows:  First 
l>rize,  "Air-View  of  the  Beach”,  J.  R.  Valiant,  Ventnor 
City;  .second  prize,  “Inlet  Dock",  Frank  H.  Fischer; 
third  |)rize,  “A  Typical  Inlet  Scene”,  Samuel  P.  Leeds; 
fourth  ])rize.  “An  Inlet  Sunset”,  William  Jordan,  Jr.; 
fifth  prize,  “Fishing-Boats”,  Hugh  Somers — the  last 
four  of  Atlantic  City.  There  were  five  Honorable 
Mentions  awarded.  No  doubt,  this  competition 
will  result  in  an  annual  exhibition  of  increasing  interest. 

Photographing  the  Royal  Wedding 

.Vltfiough  the  long-anticipated  event — the  marriage 
of  Princess  Mary,  daughter  of  George  V.,  to  Viscount 
Lascelles — has  jijissed  into  history,  some  of  our  readers 
are  interested  to  know  what  api^aratus  was  used  by 
the  photographers  who  wei'e  privileged  to  perpetuate 
the  wedding-ceremony.  The  official  photogniphers 
were  Messrs.  Neal  and  Console,  of  the  Daily  Slail, 
and  Mr.  (i.  Lyndiery,  of  Photopress.  As  the  wedding 
took  ])lace  in  historic  Westminster  Abbey,  which 
gets  most  of  its  light  throiFgh  its  famous,  stained-glass 
windows,  the  lighting-fiicilities  were,  photographically, 
none  of  the  best.  Still,  artificial  light  emanating 
from  a large  chandelier,  suspended  over  the  lieads  of 
the  royal  party,  was  used.  Its  brilliant  rays  were  in 
the  way  of  the  photographers,  but  these  specially 
equip])ed  experts  used  non-halation  plates,  viz.,  Im- 
])erial  Fk'li])se  and  Ilford  Zenith  ((>.70  FI  & D),  and  these 
iirands  wei’e  selected  oidy  after  exacting  tests  had  been 
made.  .Vs  had  been  previously  insisted  uiion,  absolutely 
noiseless  shutters  were  used.  'I'he  liridal  party  had 
scarcely  i-eached  the  altar,  when  ])late,s  were  exposed 
with  lightning-like  rajiidity.  As  the  light  was  very 
good,  in  the  circumstances,  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  plates  wei'c  exposed,  the  maximum  length  of 
exposure  being  three  seconds,  at  F/F..5.  At  a time 
when  there  was  very  little  movement,  Mr.  Neal  ven- 
tured a plate  with  a longer  exposure,  at  F/8,  and  ob- 
tained a negative  filled  with  detail  and  gradations, 
from  which  prints  were  furnished  to  the  daily  pi-ess. 
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Adventures  in  the  Arts 

A RECENT  editorial  comment  in  The  Amateur  Photog- 
rapher is  pertinent  and  worth  reading.  It  says,  “In  a 
book  bearing  this  title,  Marsden  Hartley,  an  American 
painter,  has  discussed  in  a light,  informal  waiy  tojjics 
so  various  that  they  include  the  circus  and  amateur 
{)ainting,  poetry  and  the  Red  Indian,  fairy  tales  and 
the  dearth  of  critics.  Photography,  of  course,  comes 
well  within  its  very  wide  limits;  and  the  author  is 
evidently  far  more  familiar  with  what  has  been  done 
with  the  camera  than  are  painters  in  general.  As  a 
class,  painters  are  perhaps  the  most  ignorant  of  photog- 
raphy in  the  whole  community.  Having  their  own 
notion  of  the  limitations  of  the  photographer,  they 
are  guarded  from  entertaining  any  curiosity  about 
his  results.  Mr.  Hartley,  however,  is  familiar  with 
the  work  of  D.  O.  Hill;  he  has  observed  photography 
as  it  has  been  practised  during  the  last  twenty  or  thirty 
years,  and  he  has  come  to  certain  conclusions.  ‘I  find 
the  snapshot,’  he  writes,  ‘almost  without  exce|)tion 
holding  my  interest  for  what  it  contains  of  simple 
registration  of  and  adherence  to  facts  for  tliem.selves.’ 
Photography  was  unfortunate,  however,  in  that  it 
‘fell  into  the  hands  of  adepts  at  the  brush,  who  sought 
to  introduce  technical  variations  which  had  nothing 
in  reality  to  do  with  it,  and  with  which  it  never  could 
have  anything  in  common.  . . . Such  work  is  a con- 
spicuous species  of  artistic  bunkum,  and  must  be  rec- 
ognised as  such.  Photographers  must  know  that 
fogpng  and  blurring  the  image  is  curtailing  the  ex- 
perience of  it.’  The  book  is  dedicated  by  its  author 
to  Alfred  Stieglitz,  prominently  identified  with  the 
‘Linked  Ring’.’’ 

D.  J.  Bordeaux  Wins  Suit 

1).  J.  BoRDE.tUX,  of  Sprin^eld,  Mass.,  has  suc- 
cessfully concluded  his  litigation  against  the  estate 
of  Everett  H.  Barney,  wealthy  Springfield  skate  manu- 
facturer, states  Abel's  Photo-W cckhj . Back  in  f!)()7 
Mr.  Barney  decided  to  have  a museum  and  art- 
gallery  in  his  mansion  and  he  made  arrangements  with 
Bordeaux  to  photograph  everything  of  interest  or 
beauty  in  or  near  the  estate.  Bordeaux  spent  con- 
siderable time  on  this  job  during  the  next  six  years, 
the  understanding  being  tliat  Mr.  Barney  was  to 
make  {)rovision  for  remunerating  Bordeaux  in  his  will. 
In  1913  i\lr.  Barney  died,  and  it  was  found  that 
Bordeaux  was  not  mentioned  in  the  will,  whereu])on 
he  filed  suit  for  $30, 000.  The  auditor  who  was  ap- 
pointed finally  decided  that  Bordeaux  hail  done 
S1.),000  worth  of  work,  and  had  been  ])aid  $3,000; 
adding  the  interest  on  $P2, 000  from  the  time  of  Barney’s 
death  in  1913  to  the  present,  the  figure  of  $10,119 
was  arrived  at  and  award  in  that  amount  has  been 
made  to  Mr.  Bordeaux,  who  is  also  to  get  back  all  of 
his  negatives  that  still  remain,  a number  having  been 
destroyed  unfortunately  during  the  litigation. 

Death  of  ,S.  L.  .Stein 

A\  ITH  the  passing  of  Simon  L.  Stein,  of  Milwaukee, 
March  4,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven,  .\merica  loses  a 
master-i)hotographer  and  the  Photograjihers"  .\sso- 
ciation  of  ,\merica  an  honored  member  and  loyal 
supporter.  Mr.  Stein  was  Ijorn  in  Marienbad.  Bo- 
hemia (now  ('zechoslovakia),  and  came  to  the  United 
States  as  a young  boy.  He  soon  became  infatuated 
with  j)hotograi)liy,  studied  and  practised  it  in  Uhic.-igo 
and  finally  settled  down,  as  a professional  portraitist, 
in  .Milwaukee.  He  disjilayed  marked  ability  .at  the 
very  outset,  his  jjortraits  being  sinifily  constructed  and 


strongly  lighted  w'ith  never  a tendency  towards  the 
new-  school.  He  waas  satisfied  with  what  he  called  a 
.sane,  recognisable  artistic  interpretation  of  the  sitter. 
His  self-i)ortrait,  his  left  hand  holding  a lighted  cigar 
between  his  lips,  wvas  a master|>iece,  and  won  general 
admiration  at  the  convention  of  the  Association  where 
it  was  shown.  It  was  later  i)iiblished  in  Photo-Er.\ 
M.XG.XZI.VE.  Mr.  Stein  was  president  of  the  P.  A.  of 
in  1900,  when  the  annual  convention  was  held  in  Mil- 
waukee. Mr.  Stein  rightly  won  many  additional  honors, 
including  medals  awarded  at  the  Worhl's  Columbian 
International  Exposition;  the  Apjialachian  Exposition; 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition;  Panama-Pacific  In- 
ternational Exposition;  Smithsonian  Institution, 
Washington.  He  also  won  medals  at  the  |)hotogra- 
|)hers’  conventions  held  at  Boston.  St.  Louis,  Chicago, 
Minneapolis,  Buffalo,  Omaha,  Tacoma,  and  the  great 
Cramer  prize  at  St.  Louis.  Mr.  Stein  was  a member 
of  the  Masonic  fraternity  and  several  i)rominent  clubs 
of  Milwaukee. 


The  Pacific  Permanent  Exposition 

We  are  glad  to  call  your  attention  to  the  Pacific 
Permanent  Exposition  of  Allied  Arts  and  Industries 
to  be  held  June  1,  19‘2'2,  in  Los  Angeles,  California. 
It  is  a unique  exhiliition,  publicity  and  trade  .service 
for  manufacturers,  publishers,  importers  and  jobbers. 
The  exposition  will  cover  optical,  i)hotographic,  kine- 
matographic,  radiographic,  photo-engraving  and  litho- 
graphic equipment,  materials  and  products;  graphic 
and  fine  arts  productions,  stationery,  artists’  and  draw- 
ing-materials, decorative  arts-iirodnctions,  framed 
[lictures,  frames,  mouldings,  framed  mirrors,  trays 
and  furniture-novelties,  greeting-cards,  art-|)ottery, 
basketry,  leather-work  and  allied  giftshop  lines. 

Conqilete  details  and  an  intere.sting  folder  may  be 
obtained  from  the  dei>artment  of  Publicity  and  Pro- 
motion, C.  F.  Potter,  Jr.,  Manager,  lo'i.)  South  .\rd- 
more  .\venue.  Los  .Vngeles.  The  jiroject  is  to  lie  con- 
ducted on  a jilan  similar  to  the  Bush  Tenninal  Build- 
ing’s Permanent  Industrial  Exjiosition  that  is  held 
regularly  in  New  York  City. 


Henry  Eichheim — Musician  and  Camerist 

As  Henry  Eichheim  conducted  his  "Oriental  Inqu-es- 
sions,"  ])('rforined  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
at  Symphony  Hali,  Boston.  March  18,  two  well- 
known  ])hoto-pictorialists  .sat  together  in  the  audience 
and,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  i)erforinance,  while 
the  conqioser-conductor  was  acknowledging  the 
plani  lits  of  an  enthusiastic  multitude,  one  of  them 
remarked  ])roudly  to  a wildly  cla])ping  stranger,  at 
his  left.  “.Meniber  of  onr  chib!’’  “What  clul)?"  (pieried 
the  stranger  while  continuing  his  expressions  of  de- 
light. “Why,  the  Union  Camera  Club  of  Boston!” 
shouted  back  the  photo-pictorialist.  without  stop- 
ping his  manual  din.  .\fter  Mr.  Edchheim  hadacknowl- 
eilged  the  last  burst  of  approbation,  and  the  clamor 
hail  subsided,  the  camerist  music-lover  explained 
to  his  neighbor,  who  became  jirofoundly  interested 
in  the  recital,  that  Mr.  Fhchheim  was  a valued  member 
of  the  Boston  M.  C.  I’  Camera  Chib,  at  fS 
Boylston  Street;  had  exhibited  a large  collection  of 
his  work  photographs  made  in  .hqian  and  China  - 
at  the  St.  l!otol])h  Club,  last  winter,  whieh  was  after- 
wards shown  at  the  camera  chibs  of  Los  .\ngele.s, 
Chicago  and  elsewhere:  fnrtherniore.  that  his  |iietnre, 
“Hangchow"  had  received  the  highest  honor  (as  the 
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best  picture)  at  the  Union  Camera  Club's  annual  show, 
in  April,  1!J21 — all  because  Mr.  Eichheim  pursued 
his  hobby,  aniateur-iihotography,  with  ardor  and 
remarkable  success. 

As  to  Mr.  Eichheim,  the  musician  and  composer, 
he  was  born  in  Chicago,  in  1870,  and  studied  the 
violin  with  Carl  Becker  and  Leopold  Lichtenberg. 
lie  was  a member  of  Theodore  Thomas  and  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestras,  leaving  the  latter,  in  10U2, 
to  devote  him.self  to  composition,  concert -work,  teach- 
ing, and  to  his  chief  diversion,  photography.  He 
has  made  several  visits  to  Japan,  China  and  Siam, 
making  carefid  .study  of  oriental  music,  and  occa- 
sionally using  his  camera.  His  musical  compositions 
include  a sym])honic  poem,  “The  Bell,”  a sextet 
for  strings,  a string-quartet,  a violoncello  sonata, 
about  forty  songs,  a numl)er  of  pieces  for  the  violin 
and  for  the  piano,  and,  above  all,  the  above- 
mentioned,  “Oriental  Impre.ssions.”  Incidentally,  by 
his  exceedingly  fine  ])hotographic  work,  he  reflects 
great  credit  on  the  Union  Camera  Club  of  Boston. 

Boston  Union  Camera  Club 
Annual  Show 

The  annual  exhibition  of  prints  by  members  of 
the  Boston  Y.  M.  C.  Union  Camera  Club  was  held 
in  the  main  lecture-hall  of  the  Union,  A])i'il  3 to  1.5. 
Although,  for  many  excellent  rea.sons.  the  pictures, 
as  a whole,  were  not  of  the  exceiitionally  high 
artistic  standard  or  diversity  of  interest  as  those 
of  last  year's  show,  they  served  to  demonstrate 
convincingly  the  knowledge,  capacity  and  taste 
necessary  to  prf)duce  pictorial  i)hotographs  worthy 
to  be  classed  as  works  of  art.  and,  in  this  respect, 
the  I nion  Camera  Club  occupies  a very  high  jxtsition 
among  the  camera  clubs  of  the  world.  J'his  year, 
of  thematic  novelties  there  were  comi)aratively 
few,  among  them  being  the  decorative  paiiels  of 
George  S.  .Vkasu.  The  truth  is  that  in  creating 
the  famous  collection  of  (piaint  views  of  Boston, 
last  autumn,  members  of  the  clul)  almost  exhausted 
their  material  resources  and  there  have  been  few 
oi>port unities  to  olAain  new  outdoor  material.  This 
accounts  for  the  .scarcity  of  marines  and  other  o|)en- 
air  .subjects,  exce])ting.  of  course,  snow-scenes.  Por- 
traiture and  genres  were  also  meagerly  repre.sented; 
but  with  the  acquisition  of  adequate  portrait-apparatus, 
now  installed  in  the  club’s  rooms.  im])ortant  work  in 
this  field  may  confidently  be  looked  for.  All  the 
same,  there  are  subjects  well  within  the  reach  of  every 


member,  viz 

..  still-lifes,  flower-.studies 

and 

tlaslilight- 

genres,  that  i 
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provided  the 

offerings  repre.seiit  the  exh' 

iliitor 

’s  highest 

ability  and  are  of  sujM'rior  excellence.  Many  exhibits, 
however,  consisted  of  twelve  ju'inis.  uniform  in  char- 
acter and  ])laeed  close  together;  whereas,  with  half 
that  number  from  each  exhibitor,  and  Ihe  ])rints  ])laced 
far  ajiart,  the  ell'ect  would  have  been  much  butter. 


Next  year’s  show  will  doubtless  present  important 
changes  in  these  and  other  respects.  The  club  is  young 
and  is  learning  by  experience. 

Eor  reasons  already'  stated,  and  the  absence  of  work 
by  such  capable  workers  as  H.  E.  Almy,  T.  S.  Carpenter, 
Henry  Eichheim,  W.  J.  Jaycock  and  Henry'  Shaw,  the 
exhibition  did  not  adequately  represent  the  club’s 
well-known,  high  artistic  standard.  Nevertheless, 
among  the  two  hundred  and  eighty  pictures  hung, 
there  were  many  of  outstanding  merit,  which  included 
(preeminently,  and  the  first  picture  in  the  catalog) 
“No-Tan  Japanesque” — a decorative  arabesque  design 
consisting  of  shadow  of  an  un,seen  vine  punctuated  by 
a dragon-fly,  by  George  S.  Akasu;  “Morning-Song” 
(peasant  woman  standing  in  a field),  by  Louis  Astrella; 
portrait  of  the  late  Visco\mt  Bryce  and  “Copley-  Square 
— Bainy  Day”,  A.  H.  Blackinton;  “The  Gray  Dawn” 
(brook  in  woods),  W.  E.  Burwell;  “Olympia  Theater — 
Lynn”  and  “Sun-lloom”  (landscape  seen  through 
the  windows) — two  of  twelve  examples  of  technically 
perfect  commercial  work.  Burr  A.  Church;  “Back 
Home!”  (carbon-jirint,  delicate  in  tone  and  detail), 
B.  H.  Chatfo;  “Winter"  (meadow-brook).  M.  J. 
Cochran;  “Portrait”  (profile  of  young  girl  boldly 
lighted),  A.  W.  Denip.sey',  Jr.;  “Nauset”  (landscape), 
A.  S.  Dockhain;  "The  Dryad”  (nude  in  woods),  Paul  D. 
Emmons;  “Spring-Morning”,  John  H.  Garo;  “Plum 
Island”  (boy  i>laying  on  sandy  beach),  Arthur  Ham- 
mond; “Winter-idyll”  (near  Wolfeboro,  N.H.),  and 
“Snow-Bound'’  (group  of  birch-trunks).  It.  E.  Hanson; 
“Niagara”,  Scott  E.Haseltine;  “The  Reaper”  and  “Ann 
Hathaway’s  Cottage”.  Ernest  O.  Hiler;  “Evening 
Hour”  (iandscape  with  stone-bridge),  A.  L.  Lane; 
“.\utunm  Pasture”  and  “Stories  in  the  Sand”,  C.  R. 
Mahoney;  “Landscape”  (group  of  slender  birches  in 
foreground)  and  “Character-Portrait”  (Louis  Astrella 
as  Micawber).  W.  L.  Man.son;  “Broganza”  (one  of 
a .series  of  admirable  bromoils),  Ralph  Osborne;  “As 
imagination  bodies  forth  the  forms  of  things  unknown” 
(man  walking  along  a cpiiet  beach),  W.  H.  C.  Pillsbury; 
“Moonlight  on  the  Charles”,  II.  E.  Purington;  “Sr|uan- 
tum  Shore”  and  “.Allegory'  to  June”  (nude  porcelain 
doll,  a clever  fancy),  W.  H.  Seclig;  “Spring-Ploughing”, 
Alfred  E.  Shurrocks;  “A  Lane  in  St.  George's”  and 
“The  Chimneys”  (views  in  Bermuda),  Livingston 
Stebbins;  “No  Hurry”  (canoeing  on  Charles  River) 
and  “Salt  Marsh — Rowley",  Charles  E.  Swett;  “In 
the  Sierras"  an<l  “The  Village  Smith",  Herbert  B. 
Turner;  “Loehvale — Rocky  Mountain  National  Park” 
and  “Old  Cloister — San  Juan  Capistrano”,  Charles 
G.  Wells;  “Imi)s”  (little  boy  and  his  dog),  S.  J.  Wheelan 
and  “Looking  Backward”,  C.  A.  Eaton,  )M.D. 

The  Value  of  a Wide-Angle  Lens 

J’liEHE  are  some  amateur  and  profe.ssional  photog- 
raphers who  neglect  to  take  into  consideration  that 
one  lens — no  matter  how  costly — camurt  meet  every 
j>hotographie  requirement.  Eor  many  years,  opticians 
have  tried  to  produce  a lens  that  would  be  truly  uni- 
\'ersal  in  its  scoiie.  Although  there  are  many  lenses 
that  are  excellent,  there  is  not  one  that  may'  be  said 
to  meet  all  modern  demands.  Hence,  we  have  rvide- 
augle  lenses.  Again  we  take  pleasure  to  call  attention 
to  a new  Wollensak  lens,  the  Series  Hla  Extreme 
Wiile  .Vngle  E 12..')  now  offered  to  photographers  by 
this  enier|)risiug  firm.  On  the  i)late  for  which  it  is 
listed,  this  new  lens  includes  an  angle  of  ninety  degrees; 
and  on  a ])late  one  size  larger,  it  includes  an  angle  of 
approximately  one  hundred  degrees  by'  using  smaller 
diaphragm-apertures.  A neat,  attractive  folder  de- 
scribes the  lens  in  detail  and  is  sent  at  request. 
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Successful  Court-Room  Photography 

The  hearing  before  the  Executive  Council,  at  the 
State  House,  Boston,  April  ‘2,  at  which  counsel  of 
the  closed  Treinont  Trust  Conijrany  denounced 
Bank-Commissioner  Allen,  was  of  such  a sensationl 
character,  that  the  staff-photographer  of  the  Boston 
Evening  Transcript.  Frank  H.  Colby,  who  was  jrresent, 
obtained  a successful  picture  of  an  exciting  episoile 
of  the  affair.  During  his  unwarranted  attack  on 
the  policy  of  the  bank-commissioner,  aforesaid  counsel 
thrust  his  right  hand  forward,  in  a threatening  at- 
titude, accompanied  by  some  very  harsh  words, 
causing  an  tiproar  among  the  excited  spectators. 
It  was  at  this  moment  that  Mr.  Colby  released  the 
shutter  of  his  camera  (resting  on  a tripod)  and  secured 
a successful  picture,  which  appeared  in  the  Transcript 
a few  hours  later.  The  speaker,  standing  before 


camera.  Then,  this  genial  artist  is  supreme  among 
his  fellow-pictorialists.  Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  Mr.  Wentworth  has  done  more  than  any  other 
artist — photographer  or  painter — to  reveal  and  to 
jjopulari.sc,  throughout  the  United  States  and  beyond 
its  limits,  the  wonderful  beauty  and  charm  of  the 
rocks  and  cliffs  of  the  Maine  coast.  Alany  are  the 
homes  that  can  l)oast  of  one  or  more  of  his  delightful 
pictures,  which  are  within  the  means  of  almost  every- 
one. at  the  moilerate  jjrice  he  cliarges  for  them — from 
$7.,)0  to  •l!25  each,  according  to  size. 

The  present  exhibition  contained  a great  variety  of 
sul>jects — mist-filled  lamlscapes  and  cliffs,  dear-day 
views,  snow-scenes,  surf,  and  straight  marines.  Al- 
though Mr.  Wentworth  tactfully  displayed  subjects 
intended  to  meet  the  tastes  of  the  connois.seur  ami  the 
general  picture-lover,  he  maintained  throughout  a 
high  standard  of  pictorial  composition  and  artistic 
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the  executive  council  in  an  attituile  of  rage,  and  the 
crowd  of  spectators  Ijehind  him  are  in  good  focus. 
The  dramatic  scene  tluis  depicted  by  the  camera 
shows  what  can  be  accomplished  by  a cool  and  re- 
sourceful photographer.  The  camera  u.sed  by  Mr. 
Colby  was  a 9x12  c.m.  Bergheil  Tourist  fitted  with 
a Voigtlander  F 4. .5  Heliar,  u.sed  at  full  opening; 
Seed  60  plate,  developed  with  Seed  Contrast  developer 
in  about  one  minute's  time.  The  ex])osure  was 
1/10  .second,  but  the  light,  coming  from  a skylight 
Werhead)  was  none  too  good.  In  the  circumstances, 
the  result  was  very  .sati.Tactory. 


Mr.  Wentworth’s  Photographs 

The  annual  show  in  Boston  of  photogra])hs  by 
Bertrand  II.  Wentworth,  of  Cardiner,  Maine,  was 
held  at  Grace  Horne's  Galleries.  Trinity  (.ourt.  April 
.3  to  23.  About  fifty  enlargeil  ])rints  ('ll  x 14  and  16 
X 20)  were  on  the  walls  and  represented  typical  and 
exceptional  views  of  the  rockbound  coast  of  Maine 
made  on  clear  and  on  misty  days.  It  is  at  times, 
however,  when  fog  fills  the  landscape  or  creeps  up  and 
envelops  the  rocky  .shore,  that  Mr,  Wentworth’s  in- 
terpretive power  and  artistic  expression  are  at  their 
be.st,  and  gem  after  gem  leaj)S  from  his  enchanted 


treatment,,  .\mong  the  themes  that  jilea.sed  us  the 
most,  and  which  deserved  to  be  designated  as  veritaljle 
master|)ieces,  were  No.  41.  “The  Last  Tree",  Piioto- 
Eha's  favorite  of  last  year's  show  (at  the  .Arts  and 
Crafts  Society);  Xo.  9,  atmospheric  landscape  in  grad- 
uated planes;  X‘o.  40,  “S(|ueaker  Cove",  a grou[)  of 
spruces  rising  out  of  a rocky  foreground;  No.  38, 
“Golden  Roil",  relieved  against  a misty  l.)aekground; 
Xo.  36.  “The  Mists  of  an  ( lut-Witid”  (breakers  shrouded 
in  fog);  Xo.  33,  “A  North  Atlantic  Breaker"  (strik- 
ingly original  in  form  and  lighting);  Xo.  It).  "The 
I'og-Horn"  (the  acme  of  simjjle  composition  yet 
impressive);  Xo.  42  "The  Rippling  Brook”  (an  agree- 
ably soft-focus  effect);  Xo.  41,  “Old  Birches"  (suow- 
clad  and  brilliant  lighting-effect);  No.  19,  “Druid's 
Oak"  (a  bold  and  colorful  i)inhole-pict ure),  and  Xos. 
Iti,  22,  2.3,  24,  26,  28  and  49  (an  original  grouping  of 
herring-gulls  in  mid-air). 


The  Increasinjl  Interest  in  Desensitisers 

The  investigation  of  .A.  and  L.  laimicri'  and  .A. 
Sevewetz  has  proved  of  great  interest  and  value  to 
amateur  and  iirofessional  iihotographers  who  are  eager 
to  know  more  about  desensitising  |)lates  and  films. 
The  December.  1921.  issue  of  I’m iTi )-Kr(.\  M.\o.\/,ink 


contained  a ])aper  on  “Desensitising  Autochrome 
Plates  Before  Development”,  by  A.  and  L.  Lumiere 
and  A.  Seyewetz,  which  included  formulae  and  complete 
directions.  Other  papers  and  notes  will  follow. 

In  the  meantime,  we  believe  that  our  readers  will  be 
interested  to  try  out  Desensol  (Meteor),  the  new 
desensitiser  manufactured  by  John  G.  Marshall  and 
advertised  in  this  issue.  This  new  product  is  intended 
for  white-light  development — at  six  feet  from  a 1C  c.  p. 
electric  lamp — of  regular,  ortho,  panchromatic  and 
Autochrome  plates  or  films.  The  process  is  well  within 
the  ability  of  the  intelligent  camerist  to  understand:  and 
we  believe  that  he  will  find  it  of  much  interest  and 
practical  value. 


Herbert  W.  Gleason’s  Latest  Lecture 

Mixn  indefatigable  zeal  and  unfailing  power,  Herbert 
W.  Gleason  continues  his  activities  in  jchotographing, 
and  lu'inging  to  the  attention  of  the  pnIJic,  the  scenic 
wonders  of  this  country.  Air.  Gleason  has  the 
faculty  to  discover  and  to  select  for  his  discriminating 
audiences  the  cream,  if  so  it  can  be  called,  of  Nature’s 
offerings  among  the  less  familiar  garden-spots  of  the 
West,  With  the  aid  of  beautifully  ancl  faithfully 
colored  lantern-slides.  Air.  Glea.son  virtually  places 
these  scenic  wonders,  in  all  their  grandeur  and  sub- 
limity, before  his  audiences  who  feel  the  thrill  and 
the  satisfaction  of  personal  experience,  so  that  they 
may  truly  say,  “We  have  been  there!”  For  this 
reason,  many  auditors  consider  it  quite  unnecessary 
to  expend  time  and  money  to  visit  the  jdaces  which, 
through  Air.  Gleason’s  graphic  skill,  they  have  been 
al)le  to  enjoy  without  any  physical  effort  other  than 
to  go  to  the  lecture-hall. 

Mr.  Gleason's  latest  achievement,  “The  Scenic 
Wonderland  of  Southern  Utah" — given  before  the 
Appalachian  Alnuntain  C'lul),  in  Boston,  Alarch 
2!).  1922 — was  a revelation  of  unfamiliar  scenery 
of  Zion  National  Park  aTul,  particularly,  of  Bryce 
Canyon.  The  vast  amijhitheater  with  its  densely 
massed,  sculi)tured  forms  in  almost  unbelievable  coh>r- 
ing,  surjra.sscs  any  .spectacle  created  by  the  Divine 
Architect.  Airs.  Glea.son  deserves  the  liighest  praise 
for  her  matGiless  skill  aiid  accuracy  in  coloring 
her  husband’s  lantern-slides.  She  accompanied  Air. 
Gleason  on  this  expedition  and  made  color-records 
on  the  spot. 


Pictorial  Photography  in  America  1922 

The  Pictorial  Photographers  of  America  pTii'iio.se 
to  publish  in  October,  11)22,  the  third  volume  of  “Pic- 
torial Photogra])hy  in  .America.”  The  aim  of  the 
organi.sation  is  to  make  this  volume  re])resentalive 
of  the  best  American  I’ictorial  work.  It  will  be 
uniform  with  the  two  jtrcvious  editions  and  will  contain 
about  seventy-live  jjrints.  All  |)hotograi)hic  workers 
are  urgeil  to  submit  prints  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Comniillee  of  Selection.  This  Committee — 
composed  of  Dr.  .A.  D.  t'haffee,  .lolm  Paul  Edwards. 
Dr.  Arnold  Genthe.  fiertrude  Ka,sebier  and  ().  ('. 
Reiter — is  rei)re.senlati\’e  of  the  finest  sjiirit  and  crit- 

In  selecling  Ihe  prints,  suilability  for  rci)roduct ion 
will  be  a consi<lered  faclor  and  to  this  einl  technical 
assistance  will  be  given  to  Ihe  Committee  of  Selection 
l)y  a co-operating  coimniltec  from  the  American 
Institute  of  (iraphic  .Arts. 

Although  this  book  is  jiublished  by  Ihe  Pictorial 


Photographers  of  America,  the  competition  is  open 
to  all  photographic  workers  in  America.  A copy  of 
the  book  will  be  sent  to  all  contributors  whose  prints 
are  accepted  for  publication. 

Last  day  for  receiving  prints  May  17, 1922 
Entrance-blanks  may  be  obtained  from  Jerry  D. 
Drew,  Chairman  of  the  Pulilication  Committee,  63 
Cliff  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  It  there  is  not  suffi- 
cient time  to  send  for  blanks,  contributors  may  send 
not  more  than  four  prints  to  the  Committee.  The 
name  and  address  of  the  maker  must  be  clearly  writ- 
ten on  tlie  back  of  each  print,  which  may  be  of  any 
size  and  in  any  medium.  A list  of  the  prints  should 
also  be  mailed  separately  to  the  Committee  and  it 
is  requested  that  sufficient  stamps  be  inclosed  to  cover 
return  postage  and  insurance. 


First  Film  Opera  to  Open  in  Berlin 

A Gekman  film-company  claims  to  have  a definite 
solution  of  the  synchronisation  of  film  and  music. 
The  iiremiere  of  the  first  film-opera  will  take  place 
at  the  Berlin  Opera  House  shortly,  the  score  having 
been  written  by  Prof.  Hummel,  a well-known  Ger- 
man composer. 

The  timing  of  the  music  to  the  tale  unrolled  in  the 
film  is  attained  by  a narrow  ribbon  bearing  the  music, 
which  appears  at  the  bottom  of  the  picture,  having 
been  photographed  simultaneously  with  the  scenes 
in  the  play.  Singers  and  orchestra  take  part  in  the 
film-opera,  the  conductor  of  the  orchestra  keeping 
his  eye  upon  the  changing  ribbon  of  music.  With 
one  hand  the  conductor  operates  an  automatic  relay, 
which  retards  the  film  whenever  the  action  is  too  fast 
for  the  tempo.  Thus  exact  timing  is  possible. 

New  York-  Herald. 


Toronto  Camera  Club 

The  April  program  of  the  Toronto  Camera  Club 
included  an  illustrated  talk  on  “Canadian  Beauty- 
Spots”,  selection  by  popular  ^•ote  of  club-members’ 
lantern-slides,  social  evening  and  final  preparations 
for  the  Salon  which  is  to  close  the  season.  Prints 
shown  at  any  of  the  monthly  competitions  this  season 
are  eligible.  Prints  hung  at  this  show  will  be  eli- 
gible for  the  International  Salon  in  September.  The 
show  will  be  open  to  the  public  on  Alay  5,  6 and  7. 
There  will  be  five  classes — portraiture,  landscape, 
marine,  genre  and  architecture. 

A Neglected  Show-Case 

We  were  rather  struck  with  a show-case  we  saw  on 
Chestnut  Street,  Philadeli)hia.  when  we  were  there, 
the  other  day.  It  was  a big  ca.se  with  nickel  frame, 
much  soiled  and  tarni,shed,  with  the  lining  or  back- 
ground still  more  soiled  and  faded,  and  with  some 
specimen  prints,  very  carelessly  hung.  At  the  top 
was  Ihe  resounding  title — The  .Amba.ssador  Studio — 
Pliot(>gra])hs  of  Distinction.  The  name,  the  slogan  and 
the  showca.se  with  its  contents  did  not  seem  to  jibe, 
somehow. — Abef.t  !’ hot o-]V cell y. 


When  an  agent  comes  along  promising  to  make  a 
portrait-enlargement  free  of  charge,  he  may  be  trying 
to  frame  you. 
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Mr.  Thomas  Dell  of  Kodak,  Ltd.  gave  a very  inter- 
esting lecture  at  the  Koval  Kliotographic  Society’s 
Rooms  on  February  ‘iS.  The  subject  was  "Present- 
Day  Portraiture.”  The  lecturer,  who  at  one  time 
was  a professional  photographer,  and  is  closely  con- 
nected with,  and  has  a keen  appreciation  of,  l)oth 
painting  and  draughtsmanship,  was  well  qualified 
to  deal  with  the  sulqect.  He  instanced,  as  among 
the  hopeful  signs  in  ])resent-day  professional  portrait- 
ure, that  retouching  is  far  less  in  evidence  than  it 
used  to  be,  and  what  there  is  shows  more  knowledge 
■»f,  and  feeling  for.  light  and  shade.  Only  in  very 
antiquated  studios  is  the  face  of  the  sitter  now  repre- 
sented as  an  aKsohitely  smooth,  unrecognisable  mask. 
Posing,  too,  is  much  less  stiff  than  in  the  old  days;  and. 
in  many  cases,  simple,  direct  and  natural  lighting- 
effects  are  employed. 

.\gainst  the.se  hopeful  signs  he  set  the  very  general 
lack  of  versatility  among  photographers.  If  a Bond 
Street  studio  produces  a portrait  that  is  either  a little 
out  of  the  ordinary  in  lighting,  posing,  printing  or 
mounting,  it  is  immediately  copied  all  over  the  country; 
and,  as  likely  as  not.  becomes  the  fashion.  An  in- 
stance of  this  came  within  our  own  exi)erience  when 
many  years  ago  we  first  Ijegan  to  make  a light-scheme 
of  children's  portraits.  We  had  made  light-toneil 
studies  of  a friend's  children  who  lived  near,  these 
pictmres  were  shown  to  the  local  photographer,  who 
later  approached  our  friend  and  intimated  that  he 
was  now  prepared  to  do  similar  work.  We  do  not 
think  we  shall  be  contradicted  when  we  say  that  this 
was  the  origin  of  the  “sketch"  ])ortrait  that  became 
so  popular  anrl  was  often  responsible  for  truly  “terrible" 
photographic  work. 

The  present  craze  is  known  as  "spot"  lighting  and 
Mr.  Dell  criticised  it  faithfully  anil  effectually.  The 
sitter  is  posed  in  a soft,  subdued  lighting  effect  and  a 
direct  beam  of  light  is  focused  on  the  face  from  a lan- 
tern. The  result  is,  to  many  at  least,  distracting. 
Mr.  Dell  referred  to  the  famous  jihotographs  by  I). 
O.  Hill,  made  in  the  early  days  of  the  craft,  and  sug- 
gested that  their  pictorial  merit  was  partly  due  to 
tlie  conditions  under  which  he  was  compelled  to  work, 
either  in  the  snn  or  by  very  [lowcrfid  daylight.  E.';- 
tremely  long  exposures  were  nece.s.sary;  and.  artist 
though  he  was,  he  [jrobably  never  discovered  by 
actual  exi)eriment  that  snaiishot-exiiosures  often 
obtain  a momentary  likeness  that  is  not  the  true  and 
normal  expression  of  the  sitter,  simply  because  the 
plates  were  not  fast  enough  to  make  such  tests. 

The  lecture  was  filled  with  good  tilings  and  stim- 
ulated much  thought  on  this  very  interesting  subject. 
Dut  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  when  Mr.  Dell  blamed 
the  photographer  for  the  shortcomings  in  present- 
day  photography,  he  lost  sight  of  the  chief  culprit, 
viz. ; the  public.  We  remember  years  ago  of  being 
shown  over  the  old  jienal  establishments  at  Port  .\rthiir, 
Tasmania,  by  an  ex-convict.  The  tales  he  told  were 
so  absurdly  blood-curdling  and  extreme  that  we  were 
induced  to  ask  him,  after  the  crowd  of  sightseers  had 
dispensed,  why  he  drew  such  a long  bow,  and  his 
answer  was.  "Well,  they  wants  'orrors  so  I gives  'em 
'orrors."  And  it  is  the  same  with  photography.  So 


long  as  the  ])ublic  demands  i)hotogra])hic  “'orrors” 
it  is  very  certain  that  it  will  be  supplied. 

The  Royal  wedding  has  been  the  most  talked  of 
event  during  the  month.  Dy  now,  the  .Vmerican 
public  has  benefited  by  the  adventurous  rush  of  pho- 
tograjihs  across  the  Atlantic,  and  is  familiar  with  most 
of  the  snapshots  and  jiortrait-grouiis.  We  cannot 
help  wishing  that  the  professional  examples  of  English 
camera-work  which  have  gone  forth  to  the  world  had 
lieen  better.  We  have  groups  of  the  Princess  and 
her  “soldier-husliand" — the  name  adopted  by  the 
pre.ss — standing  or  sitting,  always  full  face  and  rigid. 
The  King  and  (^ueen,  the  whole  Royal  Family,  ditfer- 
ent  groups  of  briilesmaids,  the  wedding-])arty,  all 
full  length  and  front  view,  looking  straiglit  at  the 
camera.  'I'here  will  be  no  lack  of  photographic  records 
of  this  historic  event;  fmt,  as  an  indication  of  the 
develo])ment  of  pictorial  photography  in  they 

will  be  valueless.  It  may  be  that  when  photogra|)hing 
Royalty,  camera-men  are  not  given  a free  hand,  and 
all  that  they  are  permitted  to  do  is  ex])Ose  the  plate; 
but,  even  if  this  is  so — which  we  doubt  with  our  very 
democratic  Royal  Family — one  imagines  that  the 
I)hotographers  could  at  least  shift  their  |)osilions  and 
points  of  view,  and  so  vary  the  monotonous  results. 
We  have  looked  in  vain  for  a [)hotogra])h  that  showed 
.some  trace  of  individuality  or  distinction,  .some  indi- 
cation that  here  are  real,  live  people  with  characters 
and  expressions.  We  can  only  hope  that  there  are 
private  portraits  with  more  spirit;  for  these  public 
ones  are  sinqily  maps  of  the  events,  and  jxrs.se.ss  little 
value  as  records  of  the  bride  aud  l)ridegroom. 

A’et,  we  have  clever  photographers  in  England. 
Men.  and  women  loo,  who  couhl  have  ])roduced  good 
work  even  with  such  difficult  material  as  wedding- 
grou|)s.  They  would  have  suggested  human  indi- 
viduality and  the  distinction  and  dignity  of  Royalty. 
And  how  much  more  convincing  and  interesting  their 
results  would  have  been  to  future  generations;  real 
historic  evidence,  more  valuable  than  the  cleverest 
painting.  It  is  a pity;  but  it  is  very  Dritish.  ami  reju’e- 
.sents  the  big  English  i)nblic.  which  asks  for.  and  gets — 
well,  not  the  best  in  iihotograirhy. 

Photographers  were  given  special  facilities  to  record 
not  only  the  proce.ssion,  lint  events  in  the  .\bbey;  and 
it  is  known  that  for  the  latter  purpose  the  new  ultra- 
fast  jilales  were  much  useil,  and,  yet,  we  notice  that 
the  only  interior  view  includeil  a.iuong  the  ncw.s- 
pholographs,  of  at  least  one  pa]ier.  is  a large  drawing. 

Kodak  Ltd.  has  a clever  trick  of  ca, telling  the  public 
eye.  'I'his  month's  bl.Otll)  Photographic  Compeli- 
lion  is  to  be  judged  by  Miss  Irene  \anbnrgh  and 
Mi.ss  ( dadys  ( 'oiijier.  'I'he.se  names  not  only  arrest 
altenlion,  but  give  ns  a pleasurable  thrill,  and  conse- 
f|uently  we  feel  inclined  to  compete.  When  we  have 
realised  that  we  shall  in  no  way  come  in  contact  with 
lhe.se  po|)iilar  .•iciresses  through  I h<'  compel  it  ion,  a 
glamour  still  remains;  for  the  usual  lables  are  Inrned. 
ami  they  will  be  studying  onr  work,  let  ns  hope  ap- 
jirecial i\ely,  instead  of  our  studying  theirs — acro.ss 
the  footligiils. 

When  we  had  suiqiosed  that  local  photographic 
{('oiili mini  nn  next  pii;/i') 


RECENT  PHOTO-PATENTS 

Reported  by  NORMAN  T.  WHITAKER 


The  following  ])atents  are  reported  exclusively  for 
1’hoto-Era  Magazine  from  the  law-offices  of  Norman 
T.  Whitaker,  Whitaker  Building,  Washington,  D.C, , 
from  whom  copies  of  any  one  of  the  patents  can  be 
obtained  by  sending  twenty-five  cents  in  stani])s. 
The  patents  mentioned  below  were  issued  from  the 
I nited  States  Patent  Office  during  the  month  of  March, 
the  last  issues  of  which  have  been  disclosed  to  the 
])ublic. 

Milton  INI.  Stilwell  of  New  York  has  been  granted  a 
Patent  on  a Stereoscojiic  Attachment  for  Cameras 
the  number  of  wdiich  is  l,d08,(>.5d. 

Photographic-Printing  or  Continuons-Coiiying 
Machine  has  been  patented  by  Benjamin  J.  Hail  of 
Kastcote,  England,  No.  1,408,881. 

No.  1.40!),(l'-20  is  the  jiatent  number  of  a patent 
i.ssued  to  Peter  II.  Wichers,  Russell  and  Chas.  Boeger 
of  Topeka,  Kans.,  for  a Photographic  Background- 
Printing  Erame, 

A Xinematographic  Multiplex  Printing  Apparatus 
has  been  jiatented  bv  William  B.  We.seott  of  Welleslev 
Hill-s,  Mass.  No.  I'lOtt.ti-’S. 

Harry  M.  Wade  of  Clarksburg,  W.Va,.  has  patented 
a Backgrouinl  Dis])laying  Device.  No.  1,410,08.5.  He 
sol<l  the  invention  to  The  Cutright  Sharps  Company 
of  Buckhannon  County,  W.Va. 

A patent  for  the  Art  of  Making  Photographic  Prints, 
No.  1.110,151,  was  issued  to  Julius  .Vlirahanis  of  Mil- 
bourne.  Pa. 


The  C.  P.  Goerz  Optical  Institute 
Berlin -Friedenau,  Germany 

This  company  is  circnlating  a very  noteworthy 
pamiihlet  relating  to  the  Goerz  Projecting  and  Kino- 
Dptics.  Beginning  with  a general  explanation  of  pro- 
jecting-apparatus,  it  first  treats  of  the  ]>lacing  of  the 
lamp  and  the  diapositive,  then  of  the  lighting-i)ower 
of  the  ])rojecting-lcns.  Besides,  the  jiainidilet  contains 
tables  that  relate  to  the  size  of  the  ])rojected  iiicture 
in  centimetc'rs  at  various  distances  of  the  apparatus 
from  I he  project ing-screen.  Two  tables  added  at  the 
end  give  quickly  tlie  required  focal  distance  for  the 
given  enlargements.  The  seeond  part  of  the  iiamphlet 
is  a review  of  the  Goerz  kino-lens  for  ])liotographic 
purposes  and  for  kino  and  still  projections.  Among 
the  photograi)hic  lenses  the  Goerz  Kino-llypar  E/3 
and  F/3.5  are  especially  deserving  of  menlion  as  also 
is  the  new,  strongly-lighted  Goerz  Kino-'l'ele-Anastig- 
mat  E/(>.3.  'Phis  lens  consists  of  a iiositive  front  :ind  a 
negative  back  memtier.  each  of  which  is  conqiosed  of  a 
positive  and  negative  lens.  'Phe  new  construction  of 
the  'I'elegor  has  the  special  advantage  that  the  distance 
between  the  lenses  may  be  changed  without  causing 
any  aiipreciable  loss  of  sharjiness  within  the  size  of 
the  kino-picture.  For  the  puri)ose  of  focusing  on  near 
objects  the  objective  is  furnished  with  a revolving-ring 
with  a,  movable  .seejion  by  which  the  inner  negative 
section  can  be  pushed  out  without  dist urbing  the  main 
tube  iu  any  way.  'Phe  new  'Pelegor  has  not  only  the 
advantage  of  stronger  lighting-i)Ower.  but  has  also — 


with  the  best  correction  of  chromatic  and  spherical 
aberration — a complete  freedom  from  coma.  Among 
the  Goerz  len.ses  for  kino  and  still  projection  the  Pro- 
jecting Hypar  and  Projecting  Axiar  deserve  mention. 
Among  the  various  condensor-len.ses  offered,  the  Ignal 
glass-condensors,  which  are  extremely  resistant  to 
\’ariations  of  temperature,  are  highly  recommended 
and  were  brought  out  for  double  and  triple  condensers. 


A Curious  Accident 

Occasionally,  fires  are  reported  as  having  been 
caused  by  the  concentration  of  the  rays  of  the  sun 
by  .some  globular  vessel  of  water,  which  has  acted 
as  a burning-glass;  but  we  do  not  remember  hearing 
before  of  a fire  due  to  a iihotographic  lens,  says  a 
writer  in  a British  cotemiiorary.  News  now  comes 
to  hand  from  ,\ustralia,  that  a photographer,  hap- 
pening to  hold  his  reflex  camera  towards  the  sun, 
found  it  in  a blaze.  The  lens  had  set  the  blind  of 
the  shutter  on  fire.  After  all,  there  is  nothing  very 
surprising  in  such  an  occurrence.  A modern,  very 
rapid  photographic  lens  is  a most  efficient  burning- 
glass,  since  all  its  corrections  tend  to  bring  the  rays 
to  a very  concentrated  focus.  In  a camera  which 
is  set  to  infinity  or  thereabouts,  too,  it  ivill  be  reali.sed 
that  any  object  in  the  focal  plane  is  at  precisely 
that  distance  from  the  lens  that  is  necessary  to  give 
the  maximum  lighting  and  very  nearly  the  maximum 
heating-power  at  the  spot  on  which  the  rays  are 
focu.sed.  Such  an  accident,  it  is  obvious,  could  only 
occur  in  the  case  of  an  outfit  with  a focal-plane 
shutter;  or,  at  least,  it  could  not  happen  with  any 
form  of  diaphragm-shutter,  .since  this,  being  at  the 
lens,  stops  the  pa.s.sage  of  the  rays  at  a point  wdiere 
concentration  has  not  begun.  It  is  not  an  accident 
likely  to  be  rejieated  soon;  there  can  only  be  a very 
remote  chance  that  , the  lens  will  be  turned  towards 
the  sun  and  held  steadily  enough  to  give  time  for 
the  heating  to  take  effect. 


London  Letter 

yConiinucd  from  preceding  page) 

medals  had  had  their  day  and  were  liecoming  a thing 
of  the  i>ast,  news  comes  that  Mr.  H.  B.  Jackson  and 
Mr.  E.  Bierman,  between  them,  have  won  the  three 
awarded  at  the  31st  annual  exhiliition  of  the  Birmingham 
I’hotographic  Society.  We  offer  no  comments  on 
these  particular  cases,  not  having  .seen  the  w'ork  for 
which  they  were  given;  but  until  local  societies  give 
up  this  curious  old  habit,  which  seems  to  put  photog- 
raphy on  a level  with  dog-shows  and  rabbit-exhibitions, 
the  art  will  not  be  taken  seriou.sly  by  many.  'Phe 
London  shows  otter  convenient  tests  of  excellence;  the 
Royal  with  its  carefully  awardeil  and  well-known 
medals  for  scientific  and  juctorial  work,  and  the  Salon, 
at  which  the  honor  is  acceptance. 
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Hot- Weather  Photography 

W.  X.  KINCHELOE 


RAPIIIC  work  under  trojii- 
litions  presents  many  diffi- 
:o  tliose  wlio  are  not  aeens- 
j tliem,  and  who  do  not  have 
acilities.  The  plates  or  films 
fog  in  the  developing-hatli  and  liave  to  lie  devel- 
oped to  abnormal  densities  to  obtain  the  eontrast 
desired.  They  soften  and  frill  in  the  Mash-water 
so  that  it  Mill  take  them  from  tMenty-fonr  to 
thirty-six  hours  to  dry.  They  are  so  soft  that  if. 
mIuIc  drying,  a tly  or  other  insect  Malks  across 
them,  its  trail  M ill  be  as  jilainly  marked  as  foot- 
prints in  the  smom';  and  the  negatives  Mlien  finally 
dry  have  such  a coarse  grain,  and  are  so  dense, 
that  enlargements  from  them  are  M'holly  out  of 
the  question. 

These  conditions  are  met  Mith  in  all  tro])ieal 
countries,  and  in  the  sonthern  ]>art  of  the  Tinted 
States  during  the  mIioIc  of  the  summer-season, 
or  from  .June  to  October.  The  same  conditions 
arc  sometimes  jiresent  in  the  north  during  the 
summer.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  author  that  these 
observations  based  on  his  omu  exjierience  uill 
prove  of  practical  value  to  other  jihotographic 
M'orkers.  Prevention  is  better  than  cure:  and 
that  saying  ajiplies  doubly  to  negative-making, 
for  Mdien  the  emulsion  has  run  off  a platc'  there 
is  no  cure. 

Therefore,  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  all  photo- 
grajihic  material  Mdiieh  is  to  be  used  during  hot, 
humid  Meather  should  lie  sjieeially  selected  and 
cared  for.  d'his  ajiiilies  to  jilates,  films,  jiapers, 
and  many  chemicals. 

'I'his  is  neither  the  time  nor  jilace  to  enter 
into  a jirolonged  discussion  as  to  the  relative 
merits  of  plates  or  films;  for  films  have  noM’  been 
perfected  to  such  an  extent  that  they  are  just  as 
reliable,  clean  Morking.  and  versatile  as  jilates 
that  have  tlie  same  t>j)e  of  emulsion,  d’heir 
features  of  flaylight-loading,  and  light  Mcight. 
and  their  non-halation  (inalities — all  score  hea\  ily 


for  them,  especially  Mhen  doing  lield-Mork.  In 
my  oMii  exjierienee.  they  Mill  stand  as  nmeli 
abuse  ill  tlie  May  of  lieing  handled  at  high  tem- 
peratures as  any  ])late  I have  ever  u.sed.  IIom- 
ever,  this  cannot  be  saitl  of  any  film-pack  M’ith 
M-hieh  I am  familiar,  as  they  appear  to  have 
been  specially  softened  to  make  them  lie  flat; 
and  also  they  usually  shoM-  parallel  lines  in  the 
enmlsion,  due  to  ])ulling  the  film  through  the 
jiack  M hen  changing. 

I have  .solved  the  jiroblem  of  using  lioth  films 
and  plates,  for  myself,  by  adapting  a back  to  the 
camera  I u.se  for  field-Mork  mIucIi  takes  the 
Gratlex  roll-holder.  I can.  therefore,  use  ])lates 
or  the  Gratlex  roll-film  at  M’ill. 

The  kee])ing-(|ualities  of  plates  are  better  than 
tho.se  of  films  under  Mann,  humid  conditions; 
but  <lo  not  presume  upon  that  too  much,  es- 
])ecially  Mhen  using  orthochromatic  plates. 
Either  Mill  keej)  M’ell  for  several  months  in  a dr\’ 
and  hot  climate;  bid  the  combination  of  heat 
and  moisture  is  fatal;  aiul  the  first  essential  of 
success  in  trojiical  Mork  is  to  have  your  materials 
in  fresh  condition,  'bo  avoid  the  possibility  of 
Inlying  goods  which  may  have  been  in  stock  for 
some  time.  I Mould  recommend  that  jilates  and 
films  be  ordered  in  just  sufticieut  <iuantities  to 
last  about  tMO  months  from  some  reliable  dealer 
in  the  north.  And  insist  upon  their  being  fresh. 
Films  can  be  ordered  direct  from  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Company  jiaeked  singly  in  air-tight  cans 
at  a slight  additional  expense.  In  some  cases, 
it  is  advisable  to  do  so.  ( ttliei  M ise.  ]):iek  your 
films  ill  cans  sneli  as  the  one-poimd.  tin  coffee  or 
baking-])OM  (ler  cans  m hieh  M’ill  hold  several  rolls. 
Include  also  some  dried  ealeium  chloride  lied  up 
in  a piece  of  cloth  to  absorb  the  moisture  from 
the  air  in  the  can.  d'lieii  jint  on  the  top  and  seal 
it  by  M’rai)])ing  a piece  of  elecirieiairs  friction 
tajie.  or  surgeon's  adhesive  ta|ie  tightly  around 
the  joint.  Films  ])iil  ii])  in  this  manner  will  keej) 


well  under  almost  any  conditions  for  several 
months,  for  the  cans  can  he  stored  under  the 
house,  or  in  the  coolest  place  available  as  the 
(jutside  moisture  cannot  reach  them.  I have 
never  taken  any  ])recautions  with  plates  except 
to  paint  the  unoj)eiu“d  boxes  with  hot  paraffine; 
and  kee])  my  stock  of  plates  with  the  boxes  on 
edge  in  a dry  i)lace  where  there  is  a gooil  cir- 
culation of  air. 

If  I were  taking  a lot  of  i)lates  with  me  on  an 
extended  trij)  into  the  back  country — as  might 
be  ilone  l)y  a naturalist,  for  instanct — I would 
]nit  them  uj)  in  cans  in  the  same  manner. 

The  tw(j  chemicals  that  rccjuirc  the  most  care 
are  the  sodium  sidphite,  and  the  lowly  Init  neces- 
sary hypo.  The  sidj)hite  should  be  of  a reliable 
tmand,  anhydrous,  anil  ])acked  in  one-])ound 
glass-bottles,  so  that  after  a bottle  is  oiiencd, 
it  will  not  last  too  long.  The  corks  shonkl  be 
jjainted  over  with  melted  |)arafKne;  and  this 
should  be  done  every  time  the  bottle  is  opened. 
The  hypo,  being  hygroscopic,  will  melt  and  run 
out  of  its  ])a])er-cartons  if  kc])t  in  a jilace  at  all 
damp.  Paraffining  the  ]>ackage  will  help  greatly; 
but  the  safest  plan  of  all  is  to  kee])  it  in  glass- 
jars.  'Phe  hypo  will  corrode  the  zinc-to])  of  the 
ordinary  friut-jar;  but  I have  found  some  jars 
with  a wide  mouth,  and  a glass-cover  that  fits 
over  it  with  a rubber-ring.  The  glass-to])  is 
clamped  down  Iroin  the  outside,  and  these  jars 
are  admirably  fitted  for  the  ])urj)ose. 

The  next  necessary  tlung  is  that  the  j)lates  or 
films  should  be  develo])cd  as  soon  as  ])ossible 
after  they  arc  exi)oscd.  Tliey  shonld  not  be  kej)t 
over  two  or  three  days  after  exj)osure,  at  th.e 
most;  and  for  the  best  results,  they  should  be 
devclo])ed  within  twent.\-four  hours.  Plates 
have  more  latitude  than  films  in  this  res])cct,  as 
the  glass  is  inert  clicmically;  hut  the  odor  that 
arises  from  a box  of  roll-films  which  have  been 
ex])osed  and  ke]>t  for  two  or  three  days,  before 
develo])ing,  w ill  lie  jiroof  enough  that  the  cellu- 
loid and  emulsion— when  ex])oscd  to  moisture  as 
thc>' were  in  the  camera — arc  indulging  in  a few 
chemical  reactions  not  intended  by  the  niakci'. 

'I'lic  temj)craturc  of  the  wash-water  available 
is  really  the  determining  factor  in  deciding  flow  the 
plate  should  lie  devclo]K(l.  To  obtain  negatives 
with  a tough  film  and  line  grain,  and  to  avoid 
rctricniation,  there  should  be  very  little  difference 
in  tcni])cralurc  lutwecn  the  dcvelojicr.  fixing- 
bath,  and  wash-water.  For  two  years,  1 tried 
to  make  ncgati\'cs  by  cooling  the  dcvelojicr  and 
fixing-liath  with  ice  to  normal  tcmiK-rature;  but 
as  I could  not  afford  to  use  ice-water  for  washing 
them,  and  never  believed  in  the  use  of  any  of  the 
eliemieal  hy])o-climinators,  I had  so  much  trouble 
due  to  the  negatives  softi-ning  in  the  wash-water 


that  last  summer  I turned  over  a new  leaf  and 
began  experimenting  in  an  effort  to  find  a de- 
velo])er  that  woidd  give  good  negatives  w'hen 
used  at  high  temperatures.  I have  been  more 
than  pleased  with  the  results  so  obtained.  How- 
ever, at  that  time,  I had  not  been  using  fixing- 
baths  et]uaf  in  hardening-effect  to  the  ones  to  be 
given  later,  so  that  trouble  is  now  obviated. 
But  for  tray -development,  the  results  obtained 
by  using  a developer  compounded  especially  for 
troj)ical  work  have  been  so  superior  that  I have 
(]uit  fussing  with  ice  entirely  in  the  darkroom. 

\Yhen  developing  plates  in  a tank,  it  is  possible 
to  use  formulae  adaj)ted  to  general  work;  but  for 
films,  I find  that  I get  my  best  results  by  develop- 
ing in  a tray  at  room-temperature.  The  films, 
in  the  first  j)lace,  are  likely  to  stick  to  the  paper, 
and  develop  unevenly  if  developed  in  a tank  at  a 
much  higher  temperature  than  70  deg.  F.  Also, 
if  the  developer  is  cooled  w’ith  ice  to  the  proper 
temj)erature,  the  fixing-bath  should  be  used  at 
the  same  temperature.  Seesawing  a film  back 
and  forth  from  a fixing -bath  at  65  deg.  F.  to 
air  at  8.5  deg.  or  90  fleg.  F..  seems  to  soften  it  as 
much  as  changing  to  solutions  of  different  tem- 
perature. The  whole  secret  of  making  mechani- 
cally good  negatix'es  in  the  trojiics  is  never  to 
allow'  them  to  soften.  Negatives  which  have  not 
been  j)roperly  hardened  will  soften  while  washing 
and  drying;  but  a i>late  which  has  softened  in  the 
tleveloj)ing-bath  may  as  well  be  thrown  away, 
for  no  hardening  bath  can  save  it  after  it  has 
become  mushy. 

The  ju'oblem  of  making  negatives,  therefore, 
is,  first,  one  of  developing  the  plate  so  that  there 
will  l>e  no  chemical  fog;  and  at  the  same  time, 
produce  a negative  which  will  j)rint  by  the  j)rocess 
thought  suitable  for  that  subject  so  as  to  give 
the  desired  effect;  and,  second,  to  produce  nega- 
tives which  W'ill  not  soften  unduly  in  the  w asli- 
water,  and  will  dry  quickly  with  a fine  grain. 

Before  j)rocccding  further  with  the  subject  of 
develoiiment,  a few  general  observations  may  be 
of  value.  The  best  t ime  to  do  one's  developing  is 
early  in  tlu*  morning,  just  before  daylight.  It 
is  cooler  then  than  it  will  be  at  any  other  time 
liming  the  twenty-four  hours;  also,  the  water, 
if  you  li\c  in  a city  or  town  with  water-works, 
wiil  be  cooler.  You  w ill  also  find  that  at  night 
there  is  so  much  moisture  in  the  air  during  the 
summer-months  that  ])late.s  or  films  developed 
in  the  evening  will  not  have  dried  ;it  all  during 
the  night — that  is,  unless  you  are  using  an  electric 
fan  to  dry  them— and  this  cannot  help  but 
coarsen  the  grain  to  some  extent.  But  if  they 
are  dev('lo])cd  at  about  four  thirty  in  the  morn- 
ing. they  w ill  be  ready  to  dry  by  six  o’clock,  and 
w ill  have  the  whole  of  the  day  to  dry  in. 
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If  you  are  working  in  a place  where  ice  is  not 
available,  the  temperature  of  the  water  can  l)e 
lowered  by  using  the  canvas,  evaporating  water- 
bottles  sold  by  the  sporting-goods  stores.  If 
these  are  not  available,  the  same  result  can  be 
ol)tained  by  making  two  flannel-jackets  to  fit 
over  the  bottles  that  contain  the  fixing-bath, 
and  water  used  for  development.  By  j)lacing 
these  bottles  in  a tray  filled  with  water,  the 
flannel-jackets  will  act  as  a wick  to  draw  up  a 
constant  supply  of  water,  and  will  cool  the  bottles 
by  evaporation.  They  slionld  be  placed  where 
there  is  a good  breeze:  and  as  the  temperature 
of  the  air  at  that  time  is  usually  from  7.5  deg.  F. 
to  80  deg.  F.,  many  of  our  troubles  are  obviated 
just  by  selecting  the  proper  time  to  work. 

Tank-development  offers  several  advantages, 
as,  aside  from  the  ease  and  rai)idity  with  which  a 
dozen  plates  ean  be  developed,  the  plates  do  not 
need  to  be  touched  with  the  fingers  from  the 
time  they  are  loaded  into  the  eage  until  they  are 
taken  out  to  rinse  and  put  in  the  drying-rack; 
for  j)lates  will  frill  around  the  edges  where  the 
fingers  touch  them  if  they  are  held  for  any  ap- 
preciable length  of  time. 

The  disadvantages  are  that  the  longer  immer- 
sion softens  the  emulsion  more;  and,  also,  it 
seems  to  me  that  they  are  more  likely  to  fog  when 
developed  for  a longer  time  in  a weak  solution 
than  for  a shorter  time  in  a stronger  one.  To 
•levelo]}  l)y  the  time-and-tem])eratnre  method, 
it  is  also  nece.s.sary  that  all  the  ])lates  l>e  of  the 
same  development-speed,  and  that  they  are  to 
be  develojied  to  the  same  degree  of  contrast. 

The  best  tank-develo])er  for  ])lates  that  I 
have  found  for  hot-weather  work  is  the  Cramer’s 
Tyro-acetone  Developer  as  given  below.  'I'lie 
acetone  does  md  soften  the  emulsion  as  the 
alkalis  do;  and  this  developer  also  ])rodnces 
negatives  of  most  excellent  printing-cinality.  Be 
sure  to  reverse  the  tank  every  five  minutes;  and 
develop  at  an  average  tem])eratnre  of  from  70 
deg.  F.  to  7.5  deg.  F.  for  from  twenty  to  tliirty 
minutes,  dei)ending  on  the  ))late  used  and  the 
contrast  desired. 

Stock  Tyro-Soliition 


Pure  55ater ](!  ounce.s 

Pyrogallic  .\cid 1 ounce 

Ifisulpliite  of  Soda grain. s 

C ratner'.s  dry  Sulphite  of  Soda  . . . -2^  ounce.s 


F(.)r  tank,  take  Stock  T>  ro-solution  1 ounce.s, 
water  .58  onnees,  Cramer’s  Acetone  .5  drams. 
Temj)eratnre  70  degrees,  time  .80  minutes. 

AMien  developing  in  a tank  earl\'  in  the  morn- 
ing, as  suggested,  the  temj)eratnre  of  the  devel- 
oper. air.  and  wash-water  will  be  nearlv  the  .same, 
as  the  temperature  of  the  city-water  and  water 


from  shallow  wells  is  usually  about  7.5  deg.  F. 
during  the  night,  inereasing  to  about  8.5  deg.  F. 
during  the  day. 

For  tank-development  of  films,  it  is  best  to  u.se 
the  regular  Kodak  powders,  or  a (leveloj)er  mixed 
to  that  formula;  and  cool  the  solution  to  (iO  deg. 
F.,  or  a little  le.ss.  The  apron-film  and  reel  as 
they  are  at  air-temperature  will  (piickly  raise  the 
tempc'rature  of  the  solution  to  (i.5  deg.  F.,  anil 
the  average  temperature  for  the  j)eriod  of  develop- 
ment will  be  about  (!.5  deg.  F.  After  develop- 
ment, wash  the  developer  out  of  the  film  and 
tank  with  two  or  three  changes  of  water  which 
has  been  cooled  to  about  70  deg.  F.;  then  unroll 
the  film  and  fix  it  in  a solution  of  about  the  same 
temperature  for  at  least  twenty  minntes,  using 
one  of  the  fixing-I)ath  formuUe  to  be  given  later. 

The  fixing-l)ath,  as  it  is  in  a shallow  tray,  will 
come  quickly  to  room  temperature.  Otherwise, 
if  there  were  much  difference  between  the  fixiug- 
bath  and  wash-water  in  temperature,  the  film 
would  suffer.  Obviously,  the  amateur  or  pro- 
fessional ])hotographer  must  exercise  the  greatest 
care  to  avoid  injuring  the  film.  The  i)ictorial 
record  of  a long  and  expensive  trip  may  l)e  ruined 
easily  without  careful  attention  to  every  detail. 
No  pains  should  be  s])ared  to  take  every  jxissible 
precaution  before  and  after  making  the  exjjosure 
so  that  there  may  be  no  disa])pointmeut. 

Another  good  tank-develoj)cr  is  made'  with 
Amidol  which  slundd  be  mixed  fresh  for  use,  and 
not  kept  in  stock-solutions. 

.Vniiilol  Tank-Developer 


Water 1 ounce 

Soilinni  Sulphite  (.Vnli.) 5 grains 

Pota.s.sium  Broniiile  ( Pl%  .sol.) .8  drops 

.Vmiilol lj/2  grains 


Develop  for  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  at  a tempera- 
ture of  7(t  deg.  F.,  adding  more  bromide  if  the 
plates  in  use  show  a tendency  to  fog,  as  bromide 
acts  only  as  a clearing-agent  with  amidol  when 
used  in  snndl  (|uantities;  and  only  acts  as  a 
restrainer  when  the  quantity  is  increased  to  ten 
or  twenty  drops  ))er  ounce.  .\s  this  developer 
contains  no  alkali,  it  does  not  soften  the  emulsion 
of  the  |)lates  or  films  as  does  an  alkaline  developer. 

Wash  the  i)late.s  with  a,  change  of  water  at 
about  the  same  temperature,  and  transfer  to  the 
fixing-bath  at  the  same  tem])erature.  Trolong<'d 
fixing  in  a proper  bath  does  no  harm  and  doers  do 
much  good.  I usually  leave  the  ])lale.s  in  the 
fixiug-batli  over  thirty  minutes;  an  hour  will  ilo 
no  liarm.  Diirijig  this  time,  they  \\dl  come  to 
rf)om-temj)erature,  and  in  the  ease  of  single- 
coated  plates,  fifteen  minutes’  washing  iu  running 
water  is  ample. 

Where  it  is  necessary  to  do  one’s  de\clo])irig  al 
higher  temperatures  than  7.5  deg.  h’..  I think  that 


it  is  advisable  to  develop  both  plates  and  films  in 
trays.  The  Factorial  method  is  the  most  scien- 
tific; but,  as  we  have  to  employ  difTerent  factors 
to  produce  negatives  suited  to  the  different  print- 
ing-processes, and  for  different  classes  of  subjects, 
most  of  ns  fall  into  the  habit  of  working  by 
inspection  when  using  plates  with  which  we  are 
familiar.  The  two  l)est  developing-agents  for  this 
class  of  work  arc  amidol  and  ])aramidophenol- 
hydrocldoride  (Kodelon).  Amidol  has  never 
been  properly  appreciated  as  a negative-devel- 
oper. Its  position  as  a developer  for  V)romide 
papers  is  muinestioned;  but  most  people  have 
the  impression  that  it  is  a very  soft-working 
developer,  and  not  suited  to  general  commercial 
work.  It  has  the  proj)erty  in  common  with  pyro 
of  being  a soft-working,  high-factor  developer  in 
weak  solutions,  and  a very  hard-working  devel- 
oper with  a short  factor  when  used  in  concen- 
trated solutions.  As  it  is  active  without  the  addi- 
tion of  an  alkali,  and  as  small  additions  of 
bromide  tally  act  as  a clearing-agent,  it  will  be 
found  that  it  has  all  the  versatility  of  pyro  with- 
out the  objectiouable  pyro-stain.  For  working 
at  high  temperatures  it  is  very  desiralile.  One  of 
the  best  formula?  I have  used  is  the  following 
taken  from  an  old  Defentler  Tijister: 

Tropical  Develoiier.  Solution  A 


fVater ‘20  ounces 

Amitlol  !)0  grains 

Sodium  Sulpliite  (dry) 300  grains 

Solution  H 

Water *20  ounces 

.Vminoniuiu  Suljiliate 8 ounces 


At  (io  deg.  F.,  dilute  solution  A with  equal 
(piantity  of  water. 

At  7a  deg.  F.,  use 


Sol  u I ion  bounces 

Solution  H 1 ounce 

Water 1 ounce 

10%  Potassium  Bromide . 20  minims 

At  8.5  deg.  I\,  use 

Solution  .V 2 ounces 

Solution  B ]}/2  ounces 

\^  ater ' 2 ounce 

10%,  Potassium  Bromide 40  minims 

At  !)5  <leg.  F.,  use 

Solution  .\ 2 ounces 

Solution  B 2 outices 

10%  Potassium  Bromide lit)  to  SO  minims 


'Pile  I’ollowijjg  formula  from  the  Eastman 
Kodak  ('omiiany  Bulletin  No.  (12  by  Mr.  J.  II. 
Crablrec  was  jmblished  in  the  liritish.  Journal  of 
l‘liolo(jra pin/  of  November  2.  1!M7.  It  is  also  very 
gooil,  and  will  be  found  esi>ecially  useful  for 


developing  known  underexposures  without  fog 
when  the  developer  is  purposely  warmed  to  90 
or  95  deg.  F.  so  as  to  increase  its  activity. 


Tropical  Developer  No.  2 

Water 1 ounce 

Paramidophenol-Hydrochloride 3 grains 

Sodium  Sulpliite  (E.  K.) 22  grains 

.Sodium  Carbonate  (E.  K.) 22  grains 


The  time  of  development  with  Eastman’s  N.  C. 
film  at  95  deg.  F.  is  aliout  minutes,  and  with 
Cramer’s  medium  Iso.  plate,  is  about  half  of  that 
time.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  although  this 
develojier  contains  a considerable  proportion  of 
alkali,  the  jieriod  of  immersion  is  so  short  that  the 
emulsion  is  not  perceptibly  softened. 

Almost  any  develoiiing-formnla  can  be  adapted 
to  developing  at  high  temperatures  by  the  addi- 
tion of  potassium  bromide,  and  sodium  or  am- 
monium sulphate.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who 
may  not  have  the  developing-agents  required 
in  formnhe  one  and  two,  I have  taken  the  liberty 
to  include  a formula  by  Messrs.  A.  and  L. 
Lumiere,  and  A.  Seyewetz  which  was  published 
in  some  of  the  American  photographic  journals 
two  or  three  years  ago. 

Tropical  Developer  No.  3 


\^’i^ter 35  ounces 

Metol 23  grains 

Hydrochinon 23  grains 

Sodium  Sulphite  (auh.) ounces 

.Sodium  Carbonate  (anh.) 2J^  drams 

Potassium  Bromide 28  grains 


This  will  produce  fog-free  negatives  at  tempera- 
tures u])  to  104  deg.  F. 

From  a chemicid  jioint  of  view,  the  ideal  fixing- 
bath  is  one  that  contains  hypo  alone;  but,  for 
most  work,  it  is  necessary  that  the  emulsion  be 
also  hardened,  so  that  it  is  customary  to  combine 
the  fixing-and-hardening  agents  in  one  bath.  It 
also  used  to  be  customary  to  harden  the  plates 
in  a formalin-bath  l)efore  development  when 
working  under  severe  tropical  conditions;  but 
I have  never  found  that  necc.ssary  when  using  the 
above  develojiers  at  lower  temperatures  than  95 
deg.  F.  They  work  rapidly  at  high  tempera- 
tures; and,  as  they  are  only  given  a c|uick  rin.se 
between  the  develoi)ing  and  fixing-baths,  they 
do  not  have  time  to  soften  much. 

The  best  fixiug-and-hardening  baths  that  I 
have  used  aie  as  follows:  For  temperatures  up 

to  75  deg.  F.,  when  the  air  is  not  so  moist  that  the 
drying  will  be  unusually  .slow,  or  when  an  electric 
fan  is  to  be  used,  any  good  commercial  fixing-and- 
hardening  bath  will  answer.  For  temperatures 
u])  to  85  deg.  F.,  the  following  formula  from  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Company  is  best. 
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Acid  Fixing-Bath  with  Acetic  Acid 

Hypo 7 ounces 

Sodium  Sulphite  (E.  K.)  . 1 ounce,  175  grains 
Potassium  Chrome 

Alum 2 ounces,  350  grains 

Acetic  Acid  (glacial) ...  .40  drops 
Water  to .32  ounces 

This  is  made  iij)  by  avoirdupois  weight.  Dis- 
solve the  sulphite  and  eliroine  alum  together,  and 
add  to  tlie  liyi^o-solutioii,  finally  adding  the 
acetic  acid. 

If  it  is  desired  to  put  the  fixing-bath  in  cartons 
for  use  while  traveling,  the  following  formula 
taken  from  Cramer's  manual,  will  be  found 
ecpially  good. 

Acid  Fixing-Bath  with  Potassium  Metahis\il])hite 


B 

Potassium  Metabisulphite ^ ounce 

Powilered  Chrome  Alum hr  <)unce 

Dissolve  A in  1(!  ounces  of  water;  then  dissolve 
B in  4 ounces  of  water  and  add  to  A. 

At  temperatures  ii]>  to  !).5  deg.  F.,  the  following 
bath  should  be  employed' 

Fixing-Bath  with  Formalin 

Hypo 9 ounces 

Soilium  Sulphite  (E.  K.)  . 1 ounce,  ,350  grains 

Formalin 4l^  ounces 

Water  to 32  ounces 

Use  avoirdupois  weight.  First  dissolve  the 
hypo,  then  the  sidjrhite,  and  finally  add  the 
formalin. 

W’lieu  working  at  higher  temperatures  than 
95  deg.  F'.,  it  is  better  to  harden  the  ])lates  or 
films  before  development  by  ])lacing  them  for 
two  or  three  minutes  in  a solution  of  (>0  parts 
of  water  to  one  jrart  of  formalin.  Then  rinse 
well,  and  ])laee  in  the  develo]>er.  Fix  in  either 
of  the  above  fixing-baths.  The  odor  of  form- 
alin is  very  irritating,  .so  that  the  trays  that  con- 
tain it  shoidd  be  kept  covereil  as  much  of  the 
time  as  possible. 

As  a negative  is  not  (■omj>lete  until  it  is  dry. 
the  same  care  should  be  taken  during  the  final 
wasliiiig  and  dr\ing  as  in  the  earlier  ])roeesses. 
^Vhen  using  plates,  I use  an  old  Ingeuto  develo])- 
iug-tank,  the  kind  that  has  a funnel  on  the  out- 
side for  the  fixing  and  washing,  d'he  |>lates,  as 
they  are  taken  from  I he  developer,  after  being 
rinsed,  are  ])laceil  in  the  ])late-rack,  two  in  a 
groove  back  to  back,  aTid  left  to  fix  iji  this  tank. 
After  I he  last  ])air  i)ul  in  have  fixed  for  a suffi- 
cient time,  the  fixing-bath  is  ))oured  out.  and 
the  taidv  is  filled  with  water.  This  is  emptied 


after  a minute,  and  the  tank  is  then  placed  under 
a faucet  where  I wash  them  for  about  fifteen 
minutes,  einj)tying  the  tank  four  or  five  times 
during  that  period;  for,  as  the  overflow  of  water 
is  at  the  top,  one  cannot  be  sure  that  all  the  hypo 
is  washing  out.  If  you  see  that  the  plates  are 
softening  while  washing,  cut  the  washing  time 
down  to  five  minutes,  if  necessary;  and  then  dry 
them  as  rapidly  as  ])ossible,  using  a fan  if  one  is 
available.  After  they  have  dried,  they  can  be 
washed  a second  time  without  damage  to  remove 
all  the  hypo. 

It  is  best  to  wash  roll-films  in  a v'ertical  tank 
high  enoTigh  to  allow  the  full  roll  to  hang  sus- 
pended from  the  top.  One  can  be  made  of  galvan- 
ized sheet  iron  for  a small  sum  with  the  pipes  for 
attaching  the  rubber-hose  and  drain  soldered  in. 
Lacking  this,  the  best  plan  is  to  wash  them  in  a 
bath-tul).  F'irst  make  a wooden  frame  of  a 
width  that  will  go  in  the  tub  at  the  top;  but  will 
catch  on  the  sides  of  the  tub  three  or  four  inches 
Ijefore  it  reaches  the  bottom.  The  length  should 
be  just  a liltle  less  than  the  length  of  the  roll  of 
film  used.  There  is  usually  considerable  margin 
at  eaclL  end  of  the  film,  sc  that  films  can  be  fas- 
tened to  the  frame  by  pins  at  each  end.  ^Yash 
out  the  tub  thoroughly  to  remove  all  dust,  and 
wash  the  frame.  Then  fill  the  tub  half  full  of 
water,  and  pin  the  film  to  the  frame  face  down. 
The  hypo  will  sink  to  the  bottom.  After  five 
minutes,  without  disturbing  tlie  water  more 
than  necessary’,  remove  the  stopj)er  from  the 
tub  and  drain  it.  Then  fill  it  again,  and  allow 
the  film  to  soak  for  ten  minutes;  remove  the  film, 
give  it  a short  rinse  under  the  tap,  and  it  is  ready 
to  dry,  without  having  aecaimulated  any  of  the 
sediment  that  they  always  do  when  washed  in 
the  bottom  of  the  tub.  M'here  running  water 
is  not  available,  the  films  of  course  have  to  be 
washed  in  about  eight  changes  of  water,  leaving 
them  in  each  al)out  two  minutes. 

Both  plates  anil  films  should  be  dried  in  a 
place  where  there  is  a current  of  air;  but  care 
should  be  taken  also  tliat  they  are  not  molested 
by  insects.  Roaches,  ants,  and  other  pests 
sometimes  develoj)  a nice  taste  in  gelatines,  which 
is  another  reason  that  I like  to  have  my  nega- 
tives drying  during  the  day. 

Fortunately,  the  emulsions  on  our  printing- 
papers  do  not  soften,  so  no  extra  ])reeautions  are 
necessary  except  to  get  fresh  pai>er  at  frequent 
intervals,  and  to  keep  the  developer  at  the 
proper  temperature;  for  in  the  prints,  we  are 
eoucerued  with  the  tone  as  much  as  with  the 
graduations.  This  can  best  be  done  by  placing 
the  developiiig-tray  inside  of  a larger  one,  aiul 
snrrouudiug  it  with  cracked  ice.  The  fixing- 
bath  can  be  cooled  most  easily  in  the  same  man- 
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iier,  as  a luiiiii  of  ice  floating  around  in  llie  hatli 
ivoiild  dilute  it  to  a consideraMe  extent  as  it 
melted  and  migiit  cause  trouble. 

The  unused  ]>apcr  should  be  ke]>t  on  an  open 
.shelf  in  a dry,  airy  jilace;  and  this  a])plies  to 
all  other  jihotograjihic  equipment  as  well.  A 
camera  closed  and  in  a case,  ^\•hic•h  has  lieen 
placed  in  a closet,  or  set  away  in  a dark  corner, 
will  mildew  in  a very  .short  time.  Everything 
should  lie  kejit  out  where  the  light  and  air  can 
get  to  it  as  much  as  jiossible. 

Our  professional  brothers,  or  rather  the  more 
prosperous  ones,  who  have  regularly  equipped, 
permanent  darkrooms  can  of  course  work  more 
easily.  They  have  electric  fans  in  the  dark- 
room; and  usually  do  their  developing  in  the 
core  plate-tanks.  ,V  most  convenient  arrange- 
ment is  to  have  the  ])late-tank,  rinsing-tank, 
and  tixing-bath  tank  all  fastened  in  the  cover 
of  a wooden  trough  which  is  tilled  with  ice- 
water  to  cool  them.  This  cover  can  be  re- 
moved, and  another  ajiiilied  which  has  holes  in 
the  toj)  to  hold  the  trays  used  in  develojiing  and 
fixing  the  jirints.  .Vn  arrangement  of  this  kind 


will  keej)  the  solutions  coo!  for  a very  long  time, 
and,  by  droiiping  in  a piece  of  ice  occasionall\ , 
they  can  be  used  throughout  the  day  without 
further  trouble. 

That  the  less  pros])erous  ones,  the  ones  who 
have  to  work  in  crowded  (luarters  where  every 
inch  of  s])ace  counts,  have  their  troubles  can  be 
easily  jiroved  by  any  one  siiiqily  by  develo])ing 
a few  plates  in  a two  by  four  closet  on  a day  when 
the  thermometer  is  uj)  in  the  nineties  in  the  shade. 
Yet,  they  do  it,  and  some  of  them  turn  out 
good  work. 

To  them,  and  to  the  commercial  |)hotogra])hcr 
who  has  to  make  his  cxiiosures  when  and  where 
they  arc  ordered,  and  devclo])  tlicm  under  the 
conditions  prevailing  at  the  time,  this  article 
is  dedicatcil,  with  the  hojic  that  some  of  the 
hints  contained  therein  ma>'  prove  to  be  of  value 
during  the  hot  summer-months. 

[.Mthoiigh  INIr.  Kincheloc  writes  from  Florida, 
we  have  found  that  weal licr-condit ions  in  the 
Xorthern  states  during  the  summer  will  makc 
these  formuhe  and  directions  well  worth  knowing 
and  following  by  the  camcrist.  -FhuTon.| 
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are  a])t  to  travel  over  large  areas 
II  our  ceaseless  (|iiest  for  suhjects 
liat  will  he  different  and  more 
leantifnl  —some  view  that  will  rek‘- 
;ate  onr  ])revions  efforts  to  a liazy 
hackground.  We  forget,  that,  like  an  artist,  we 
may  to  a certain  extent  eoiistrnct,  instead  of 
make  it  a mere  matter  of  selection. 

During  the  month  of  Angnst.  I gratified  an  old 
desire  for  a month’s  iihotograjihie  outing  on  piet- 
nres(|iie  Kootenai  laike  in  the  ('anadian  Hoekies. 
Leaving  Siiokane  at  eight  thirty  in  the  morning,  I 
reached  Nelson.  ILC.  ahoni  six  i>.m.  Here,  one 
has  a choice  of  stopping  at  the  hotel;  or.  jirefer- 
alily,  of  sleejiing  aboard  a sleainer,  the  latter  on 
aeeoniit  of  earl.x’  departure.  The  following  morn- 
ing, r was  awakened  ahont  six  thirty  as  the 
■‘Nasookin’’  haeketl  from  the  wharf.  From  the 
eahin-window  I had  my  first  daylight  glimpse 
of  Kootenai;  rich  in  Indian  legemls  ami  its 
many  Indian  iiaintings  of  unknown  age  along  the 


roek-elitfs,  which,  I learned  with  regret,  are  in- 
aeeessihle  to  the  jihotographer  at  this  season  of 
the  year  on  account  of  low  water.  These  paint- 
ings were  evidently  made  in  early  summer  when 
the  lake  is  some  eight  or  ten  feet  higher  and  neces- 
sitates the  use  of  filter  and  small  stop  to  obtain  the 
best  results.  What  an  interesting  and  valuable 
addition  they  would  make  to  one's  collection  of 
])ietnres!  The  lake  is  about  sixtv  or  seventv 
miles  in  length  and  eomiiaratively  narrow,  not 
exceeding  four  miles  in  width.  Studying  it  more 
in  detail,  the  traveler  is  held  breathless  by  the 
eharm  and  wealth  of  ehanging  colors;  through 
the  veil  of  haze  or  mist  gleamed  a background  of 
rugged,  towering  mountains;  here  and  there  a 
fleecy  vapor-cloud  floating  lazily  below  the  sum- 
mit. It  was  such  a glorious  view;  one  to  delight 
the  heart  of  the  most  listless  camera-devotee. 
Not  to  miss  a single  view  I slighted  an  excellent 
breakfast  in  my  eagerness  to  be  on  deck.  Here 
I found  a number  of  iiassengers,  some  with 
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kodaks.  The  tri[>  down  tlie  lake  is  one  of  great 
heanty  and  the  Canadian  Paeihe  Railroad  fnl- 
fils  its  aim  to  make  the  tri]>  enjoyahle  and  com- 
fortahle  for  its  i)atrons.  It  is  seldom  that  the 
tourist  meets  such  excellent  ])ersonnel  and  cour- 
tesy as  I found  aboard  the  “Nasookin";  anil  the 
Company  deserves  the  ex])ressious  of  praise 
heard  Oil  all  sides.  There  was  to  tic  a five-hour 
sail  hcfore  us  witli  a iiictnre  at  every  turn,  and 
my  six  jilateholders  were  tilled  and  ready.  Al- 
most hefore  starting,  I wondered  if  my  nine 
dozen  iilates  wonid  suffice  even  for  the  first  jiart 
of  this  interesting  journey. 

.Vrriving  at  Cultns  Creek,  I was  not  long  in 
getting  myself  and  su|)plies  estahlished  in  a 
S])lendid  cahin.  d'hat  evening,  as  I returned  with 
camera  from  making  an  exposure  of  the  sunset,  I 
was  accosted  hy  Lem  Laxter,  one  of  the  few 
settlers  at  Cultns  who  jiroved  my  contention 
that  one  need  not  always  dejiend  on  selection  if 
III'  will  otdy  apiily  himself  to  the  creative  or  con- 
striietive  side  of  photography.  After  exchanging 


names,  Mr.  Laxter  noticed  my  camera,  saying: 
■AVe  had  one  Kodaky  feller  with  us  last  year; 
he  used  my  old  root-cellar  to  fix  his  fillums  in  and 
I guess  he  just  about  had  us  all  tuckered  out  when 
he  left.  We  called  him  the  Professor,  or  Prof, 
for  short.  He  was  sure  the  most  posses.sed  pic- 
ture-taker I ever  heard  tell  of.  What  with  having 
us  climhiug  trees  to  find  bird-nests,  catching 
frogs,  snakes,  and  every  other  kind  of  animal  to 
get  what  he  called  ‘Nature-Studies,’  we  just 
about  had  to  hide  if  we  wanted  any  rest.  He 
was  most  jiarticular  in  arranging  his  pictures;  he 
had  a black  skirt  which  he  fasteiu'd  on  his  kodak 
and  he'd  get  under  it  and  turn  from  one  side  to 
the  other,  lowering  and  raising  the  lens  some- 
times for  a good  half  hour  hefore  he  would  get 
what  he  called,  I think  it  was  ‘A  Proper  Prospec- 
tive' or  something  like  that;  and,  even  then,  he 
wasn't  satisfied  if  the  sun  didn't  strike  him  right, 
Lut  gosh!  I cmddn't  see  where  it  could  he  any 
brighter  than  it  was.  He  wasn't  sati.sfied  to  take 
the  frog-])ictures  on  the  ground  where  he  found 
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them,  hut  liad  us  hunt  around  all  morning  for 
some  toad-stools  which  he  stuck  up  on  some 
mossy  njcks,  then  sj)ent  another  hour  coaxing 
the  frogs  to  stay  on  the  toad-sto(jls  until  he  got 
their  i)icture.  I wondered  after  he  left,  if  he 
ever  got  any  warts.  Yes,  sir,  the  I*rof.  had  lots  of 
patience  and  was  a good-natured  cuss  at  that. 
He  had  a name  for  each  picture,  and  I rememher 
he  called  the  frog-jjicture,  ‘ddie  Frog.s’  Play- 
ground' and  said,  ‘This  is  what  I call  constructive 
photograjdiy.’  He  had  some  funny  ideas;  hut  it 
was  the  first  time  in  my  whole  life  that  1 ever 
saw  a frog  jilaying  on  a toad-stool,  hnt  I didn't 
stop  to  argue  with  him  ahout  it. 

“Well,  after  he  had  ahout  all  the  nature-studies 
he  could  find,  he  haunted  the  heach  for  sliore- 
scenes,  and  I've  seen  him  standing  with  his 
kodak  all  ready  for  as  much  as  an  hour  before 
tlie  waves  would  sati.sfy  him;  hut  as  I said 
before,  that  (jld  feller  in  the  Pihle  named  -loh 


didn't  have  anything  on  the  Prof,  when  it  C'ame 
to  j)atience,  and  he  generally  got  what  he  went 
after.  One  day,  he  persuaded  my  old  lady 
to  sell  him  the  cheese-cloth  off  of  our  screen- 
(hxjrs,  and  as  the  mos(|uitoes  were  ahout  nigh 
g(jne,  1 told  her  she  might  as  well  let  him  have 
it  as  he  was  always  generous  in  his  i>ay;  hut 
what  in  tarnation  he  wanted  with  cheese-cloth 
was  more  than  1 could  figure  out  until  Widow 
Simi)kins  came  iij)  to  our  house  all  lliistercd. 
I overheard  her  tell  the  wife  that  the  pest  ol  a 
kodak  feller  had  iusulteil  her  most  awful.  It. 
seems  he  offered  to  j)ay  her  well  if  she  would 
go  down  on  the  heach,  dra])C  up  in  the  cheese- 
cloth and  pose  as  a ‘Dryad  of  the  Ih'acli'.  I 
allowed  she  figure(l  that  dry  ails  in  these  days 
are  about  all  one  sees  in  the  paiiers  since  the 
eighteeidh  amendment  haj)i)encd.  So  she  chased 
the  Prof,  off  the  jilace.  Well,  finally,  he  hired 
young  /eh  Perkins  by  the  day  to  he  his  picture- 
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model,  and  from  tlie  way  Zeb  looked  when  the 
cngas'eiiieiit  was  over  I reckon  he  earneil  all 
he  was  jiaid.  The  Professor  had  set  Ids  heart 
on  a jdetiire  Moth  the  cheese-cloth,  and  as  the 
widow  had  been  given  ii])  as  a hopeless  propo- 
sition and  Zeb  was  laid  up  with  a bnnch  of 
hornet-stings,  tlie  resnlt  of  cntting  down  a hornet's 
nest  which  tlie  Prof,  wanted  for  a close-nj) 
picture,  it  looked  as  if  the  cloth  was  a deail 
loss.  Pnt  we  didn't  know  the  Professor.  After 
he  asked  everybody  else  and  been  turned  down, 
he  tried  to  get  me  to  have  my  whiskers  cut 
off  so  I conld  be  the  model;  but  1 told  him  I 
hadn't  shaved  for  fifteen  yi'ars,  and  all  the  other 
fools  had  died  off  before  he  came  to  Cnltns 
Treek.  I guess  that  held  him  for  a while,  for 
he  said:  'Well;  PH  get  the  darn  jiictnre  if  I have 
to  get  in  it  myself.'  We  all  wondereil  how  he 
was  going  to  get  a jiictiire  of  himself,  being  as 


none  of  us  knew  how  to  work  a kodak;  but  he 
had  a little  contraption  called  a Kodak  Self- 
Timer  which  he  could  attach  to  the  kodak. 
Then,  when  he  was  ready  he  would  start  the 
thing,  get  around  in  front  anti  take  his  own 
[licture.  It  was  sure  a handy  rigging  for  that 
purjiose.  We  were  curious  to  see  it  done,  so 
we  all  trailed  along  to  take  in  the  show.  The 
Prof,  was  a resourceful  cuss.  First  he  stuck  a 
stick  in  the  santl,  hung  a handkerchief  on  it 
about  the  heighth  of  his  head,  then  looked 
through  the  maeliiiie  to  get  the  proper  distance, 
removed  the  stick  and  commenced  to  undress. 
.\fter  he  removed  his  shirt,  the  widow  snorted 
and  said,  ‘This  is  no  place  for  a respectable 
l)ody',  and  disappeared  in  the  timber.  Well, 
sir!  I’ve  seen  a few  funny  things  in  my  life, 
but  that  was  about  the  funniest  sight  I ever 
had  a chance  to  laugh  at.  When  the  Prof. 
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set  liis  tinier  thing,  lie  grabbed  bis  cbeese-elotb 
and  started  going  for  the  spot  where  lie  bad 
planted  the  stick  which  was  a good  thirty 
yards.  Say,  to  see  the  Professor  you’d  never 
think  he  was  built  for  speed,  there  was  a hit 
of  wind  stirring  and  the  way  the  Prof,  was 
going  the  first  ten  yards  with  the  cheese-cloth 
streaming  out  behind,  it  looked  like  a good 
bet  that  he'd  be  in  position  with  time  to  spare 
before  the  ‘Timer’  got  in  its  work.  lie  made 
it  all  right,  for  he  stood  there  for  at  least  a half 
minute  with  nothing  on  but  a martyred  look 
and  the  piece  of  cheese-cloth.  It  sure  would 
have  made  a dog  laugli  to  see  the  Prof,  standing 
there  like  one  of  those  stone-statues  you  sec 
in  the  city-parks,  his  arms  out  like  a scare- 
crow, hornets  buzzing  arouml  him  right  thick. 
This  picture  with  the  cheese-cloth  was  called 
‘.\  Rag.  a Bone,  and  a Hank  of  Hair'  and  I'll 
tell  anybody  that  after  you  studied  the  jiicture. 


you  would  agree  with  the  Prof,  that  she  was 
well  named.  After  he  got  back  in  his  regular 
clothes,  a boat  rounded  the  point  a few  yards 
away  with  old  Caj).  Taylor,  his  wife  and  another 
lady,  and  I’ll  say  the  Prof,  was  some  lucky,  as 
the  old  Cap.  is  straight-laced  and  cpiick  with 
a gun,  and  I don’t  doubt  but  what  he  would 
have  made  a sure  enough  angel  of  the  Professor 
if  lie  had  hai)])cncd  to  sec  him. 

“On  another  evening  Zeb  caught  a i)orcu|)inc 
and  the  Prof,  was  iii  his  glory;  but  on  account 
of  the  poor  light  they  boxed  the  jiorky  and 
j)ut  it  in  the  cabiii  for  the  next  day’s  jiicture. 
Well,  we  all  know  the  porky  is  a great  animal 
to  chew,  .so  during  the  night  he  chewed  his  way 
out  and  in  his  wandcritigs  climlicd  on  the  I’lof’s. 
bed.  The  Prof,  was  excited  and  it  didn’t  take 
him  long  to  know  that  he  ha<l  made  a horrible 
mistake  when  he  grabbed  Mister  Porky  by  the 
tail.  I live  several  rods  from  where  the  Prot. 
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inaile  liis  mistake,  hut  he  had  no  troul)le  in 
making  me  liear  out  of  a sound  sleep.  He  sure 
had  a good  variety  of  strong,  loud  yells;  and, 
fearing  the  worst,  I was  not  long  in  getting 
to  his  aid.  I'll  tell  anybody  the  Prof,  looked 
like  a human  jjin-cushion;  lie  had  (|uills  sticking 
out  all  over  his  anatomy,  and  it  took  me  about 
thirty  to  forty  minutes  with  the  aid  of  a pair 
of  sfrong  pliers  before  I had  him  looking  normal. 
1 suggested  we  turn  the  porky  loose,  but  the 
l*rof.  was  game,  so  we  boxed  the  animal  uj) 
again  for  another  ‘Nature-Study.' 

“ I,ater  on,  the  Professor  was  the  cause  of  an- 
other eruption.  Seems  one  of  the  woodsmen 
had  seen  him  carrying  a couple  t)f  jugs  in  my 
root-cellar  and  had  an  i(h>a  it  was  liepior  which 
was  hard  to  get.  This  woodsman  watched 
his  chance  and  grabbing  one  of  the  jugs  took  a 
good  big  healthy  swig  of  what  the  Prof,  said 
was  his  ‘Pixing-Patir  which  he  u.ses  on  his 
fillums.  Well,  I allow  it  was  well  named,  tor 


it  just  about  fixed  the  man  for  keeps.  He  had 
some  most  awfid  cramps  and  could  not  hold 
a meal  for  two  days.  Yes,  he  let  the  cellar 
alone  for  a long  time  after  that. 

“ It  was  some  easier  for  the  rest  of  us  after 
he  had  hired  Zeb  by  the  day;  but  even  Zeb 
l)alked  when  the  Prof,  wanted  him  to  wear  a 
red  sweater  and  start  running  past  Frank’s 
big  bull  so  he  could  get  a picture  of  Zeb  on  the 
run, — and,  if  you  had  ever  seen  that  bull  when 
he  is  mad  you  wouldn’t  have  blamed  Zeb  a 
mite  for  not  bein'  willin'. 

" He  got  plenty  of  funny  piefures  at  that. 
Some  of  Zeb  in  some  ragged  knee-pants.  One 
where  lie  was  making  a face  with  a lemon,  and 
another  where  he  was  looking  silly;  he  called 
the  silly-looking  one  ‘Simple  Simon’  and  I must 
say  he  looked  the  jjart.  I never  saw  anything 
look  so  blamed  natural. 

“About  the  only  picture  that  I remember 
of  the  Prof,  taking  without  help  was  one  he 
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took  of  the  moonlight  along  the  shore  of  the 
lake  at  eight  o’cloek.  The  night  before  he 
took  this  picture,  which  he  called  ‘Silvery  Night’, 
he  got  out  his  watch  ami  timed  the  moon  from 
where  she  first  appeared,  coming  up  from  behind 
the  mountain,  and  found  that  it  took  four  min- 
utes and  about  fifteen  seconds  to  move  its 
own  distance,  so  he  figured  that  the  moon 
could  move  a sixth  of  its  size  without  showing 
too  much  movement  in  the  picture,  so  I remem- 
ber he  made  an  exposure  of  forty  seeonds.  I have 
one  of  the  pictures  in  the  parlor,  and  the  wife 


says  ‘It's  the  prettiest  picture  that  the  Prof, 
made.’  Well,  there's  the  old  lady  calling  me 
to  sui)per,  .so  I'll  l)e  moseying  along,  anil  if 
you’d  care  to  see  the  Prof's  pictures,  come  over 
tonight  as  I guess  we  have  about  every  j)icture  he 
took  with  his  record  on  the  liaek  of  each  one.” 
Mr.  Baxter's  humorous  sketch  of  the  Professor 
aroused  a keen  interest  and  desire  to  see  the 
pictures;  and,  needless  to  say,  I took  advantage 
of  his  invitation  the  same  evening,  and — well, 
yon  may  judge  for  yourself  how  the  Professor's 
pictures  came  out. 


Selling  Your  Photographs 

FREDERICK  C.  DAVIS 

Book-Rights  Reserved 

Illustrated  Special-Articles 


T would  require  a surveyor  of 
extraordinary  skill  to  mark  the 
boundary  between  the  lands  of 
Photographs-W  ith-Ex  planatorij-Data 
and  Articlcs-lllitstratcd-With-PJioto- 
graphs.  Since  the  dividing  line  is  so  vague  it  is 
not  difficult  to  pass  from  the  one  to  the  other. 

The  jump  from  the  making  of  photographs  to 
the  writing  of  non-fiction  is  not  a difficult  one  to 
make.  In  his  rambles  after  salable  photographs 
the  press-photographer  may  unearth  a subject 
to  which  a single  photograph  does  not  do  justice. 
Then  the  making  of  more  photographs  and  the 
writing  of  an  article  about  them  is  the  logical  and 
the  progressive  and  the  more  remunerative  thing 
to  do  in  this  case. 

Indeed,  subjects  which  would  not  sell  otherwise 
may  be  made  very  useful  to  an  editor  by  the 
writing  of  an  “enticing'’  article  around  them. 
At  once,  there  is  a means  of  broadening  one's 
market  and  of  (lisi)osing  of  photogra()hs,  by 
themselves,  unsalable.  An  illustrated  article 
naturally  calls  forth  a fatter  cheque  than  woidd 
the  text  or  the  idiotographs  alone.  There  is  as 
much  a demand  for  illustrated  articles  as  there 
is  for  photographs;  so  that  the  photographer  with 
the  alulity  to  tell  facts  simj)ly  and  clearly  has 
two  avenues  of  revenue. 

Many  illustrated  articles  sold  to  magazines  are 
just  grou])s  of  photographs  with  interesting  texts 
written  about  them.  .V  .search  through  a few 
magazines  reveals  a broad  variety. 

Prom  Popular  Mechanics: 

New  iMountain-Koad  Now  Open  to  Traffic. 
New  Orleans  Public  Elevator. 


Artistic  Roof-Garden  Features  City-Factory. 
Steamer  Repaired  in  Eighteen  Days. 

Where  the  Earth  Collapses. 

Flying  Anglers  Troll  for  Deep-Sea  Fish. 

A Fonr-Track  Concrete  Railroad-Bridge. 
Waterfalls  Near  Big  City  Just  Discovered. 
Concrete  Smokestack  Difficult  to  Demolish. 
Vast  Stores  of  Mineral  Paint-rigments  in 
Salton  Sea. 

From  Illustrated  World: 

What  the  Circus  Docs  in  Winter. 

Snow  on  the  Overland  Trail. 

City  over  Coal-Mines  Slowly  Sinking. 
Running  the  Farm  by  Windmill. 

Truck  Eqni|)ped  for  Sealer  of  AVeights  and 
Measures. 

INIarvelous  Development,  in  the  Ileinp-Indus- 

Public  Cain|)-Convenienecs. 
i\Iud-Spla.shing  Guards  for  Autos. 

Work  for  Waterfalls  Everywhere. 

Building  the  Road  to  Fit  the  Car. 

Heading  Olf  iMountain-Floods. 

Lawn-Pools  and  Fountains  in  Concrete. 

From  Photo-Eha  IMag.azine; 

Children  in  the  Snow. 

The  (Quartz-Meniscus  Lens. 

Introduction  of  Figures  in  Landscape- Work. 
Photograiihic  (freeting-Cards. 

Balance  by  Sliadows  in  Pictorial  Conqiosi- 
t ion. 

^Mounting  and  Framing  Photographs. 

The  Photographer  and  a (joat-Ranch. 

In  Nature's  Studio. 
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From  Science  and  Invention: 

Science  Measures  the  Athlete. 

World’s  Largest  Clock. 

Making  Microphotographs. 

How  Cartoon  Movies  are  Made. 

A Miniature  “Sky”. 

Curing  Soldiers’  Ills  with  Electricity. 

Largest  Electric  Crane  Lifts  Complete  Tng- 
Boat. 

Wintertime  Uses  for  the  Electric  Fan. 

Monster  Italian  Searchlight. 

These  are  articles  written  around  several  photo- 
graphs— not  merely  illustrated  by  them.  Besides 
the  classes  of  magazines  mentioned  there  are 
numerous  others — almost  any  publication  that 
uses  illustrations  in  faet — which  are  in  the  market 
for  illustrated  articles.  Such  magazines  cater  to 
outers,  hunters,  sportsmen,  business-men,  physi- 
cal culturists,  travelers — in  faet  almost  every 
class  of  reader. 

Having  produced  and  sold  articles  written 
around  the  illustrations,  the  writer-photog- 
rapher eannot  other  than  form  an  idea,  now  and 
then,  of  an  article  a magazine  should  want  which 
may  be  illustrated;  but  to  which  the  illustrations 
are  supplementary  rather  than  basic.  In  such 
cases,  the  writer  will  have  greater  chance  of 
acceptance  if  he,  by  means  of  his  eamera,  makes 
several  photographs  to  illustrate  the  text. 

Even  if  an  article  is  acceptable  without  illus- 
trations, it  will  bring  a bigger  cheque  neverthe- 
less if  it  is  illustrated.  If  the  lack  of  illustra- 
tions makes  the  article  unavailable,  then  the 
photographer  has  the  means  of  making  a cheque 
grow  where  none  grew  before.  His  camera  stands 
him  in  good  stead.  There  is  no  editor  but  prefers 
an  illustrated  article  to  an  unillustrated  one — 
unless  his  magazine  happens  to  be  one  of  those 
that  is  pictureless  from  policy. 

Then,  from  having  his  pictures  printed  without 
his  name  attached,  the  photographer  blossoms 
into  a writer  whose  work  appears  under  such  a 
head  as  “ ‘How  Fruit  is  Raised  on  the  Moon,'  by 
John  Henry  Jones,  with  fifteen  Illustrations  by 
the  Author.” 

Although  the  jump  from  the  making  of  photo- 
graphs to  the  writing  of  non-fiction  is  easy,  you 
may  slip  at  tlie  first  attem])t.  But  hammer  away 
and  soon  the  nail  will  go  in.  "For  know  ye,  there 
isn’t  a magazine-editor  in  the  business  who 
wouldn’t  buy  an  article  from  his  worst  enemy  if 
he  thought  it  was  good  stuff  for  his  magazine”. 

J'he  j)hotographer  must  not  only  “smell  out” 
news;  but  he  must,  by  the  sensitiveness  of  his 
“nose”  tell  just  how  much  the  news  is  capable 
of  being  “worked  uj)”.  He  will  find  it  compara- 
tively easy  to  write  illustrated  special-articles 


where  before  he  sold  just  photographs.  And 
sueh  ability  stands  not  far  below  that  of  the 
fictionists.  It  is  excellent  preparatory  training. 

The  High  Road 

Not  much  of  an  exalted  vocation,  the  selling 
of  photographs.^  Not,  perhaps,  proclaimed  from 
the  housetops  as  a handsomely-paying  vocation ; 
but  one  which  may  be  cultivated  into  almost  any- 
thing having  to  do  with  inveigling  publishers  into 
writing  eheques. 

When  you  receive  your  first  eheque  your  sensa- 
tion is  something  like  that  of  the  man  who  has 
passed  through  a cyclone  and  has  come  through 
with  his  “flivver”  still  in  the  barn.  But  when  the 
first  contribution  is  printed!  The  world  is  yours! 
You  have  broken  into  print!  If  not  into  type,  at 
least  into  printing-ink. 

When  the  excitement  wears  off  there  are  many 
branches  that  beckon.  The  press-photographer 
may  specialise — he  may  devote  all  his  efforts  to 
some  one  branch  of  the  work,  as  the  making  of 
photographs  of  celebrities,  of  microphotographs, 
of  almost  anything.  Witness  the  amateur  pho- 
tographer who  quietly  went  about  photographing 
the  interior  of  every  ehurch  in  New  York,  and 
who  then  “cashed  in”  on  them  to  the  amount 
of  $4,0()0.  A"ou  may  even  obtain  a position — or 
job — as  press-photographer  on  a big  metropolitan 
daily,  with  all  the  world  before  you  and  part  of 
it  dropping  every  Saturday  afternoon  into  your 
pocketbook.  Then,  you  may  be  sent  overseas — 
and  be  paid  great  “oodles”  of  money.  Or  you 
may  devote  all  your  time  to  the  making  of 
calendar-photographs,  or  to  illustrating  stories 
photographically,  as  is  the  fashion  now  with 
some  magazines,  see  True-Story.  There  are  so 
many  opportunities  to  grasp  that  if  you  look 
about  you  and  select  the  specialised  braneh  in 
which  you  desire  most  to  work,  there  is  no  reason 
in  the  world  why  you  should  not  do  it — and,  per- 
haps, earn  $10,000  a year  at  it.  “Do  one  thing 
better  than  anyone  else  and  the  world  will  beat  a 
path  to  your  door.” 

Having  broken  into  printers’-ink,  it  is  com- 
paratively easy  to  break  into  type.  From  selling 
photograi)hs  one  may  easily  advance  to  the 
writing  and  illustrating  of  non-fiction.  And  your 
fame  as  a non-fictionist,  together  with  the  train- 
ing you  have  gleaned,  may  cause  you  to  for- 
ward a work  of  fiction  to  an  editor  aecpiainted 
with  your  name — and  lo!  from  the  ranks  of  the 
“snap-shooters”  you  have  risen  to  the  highest 
class  of  scribe — the  successful  fictionist. 

And  that,  too,  is  not  difficult  for  him  who  wills 
and  works.  “And  work.  Spell  it  in  capital  let- 
ters, W'OKK,”  advised  Jack  London.  “Work  all 
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the  time.  Find  out  about  tliis  earth,  tliis  uni- 
verse; this  force  and  matter,  ami  the  spirit  that 
glimmers  up  through  foree  and  matter  from  the 
maggot  to  Godhead.  And  by  all  this  I mean 
work  for  a philosophy  of  life.  It  does  not  hurt 
how  wrong  your  philosophy  of  life  may  be,  so 
long  as  you  have  one  and  have  it  well.  . . . With 
it  you  may  cleave  to  greatness  and  sit  among  the 
giants.” 

Another  agrees;  “Draw  long  breaths  of  confi- 
dence, of  faith  in  yourself  and  your  work.  . . . 
Strike  ‘despair’  out  of  your  dictionary!  Get  into 
your  chair!  Do  your  stint!  Be  just  as  much  of  a 
fool  as  you  like.  It  is  your  privilege  and  mine. 


Then  you  will  have  amusing  reminiseenees.  No 
great  writer  but  can  look  back  anil  say,  ‘What  a 
fool  I was!’  ” 

Realisation  results  from  “ten  per  cent  ins])ira- 
tion  and  ninety  per  cent  perspiration”.  A liberal 
cpiantity  of  this  mixture  will  bring  one  to  the 
High  Road.  The  High  Road  is  smooth.  But 
any  one  may  travel  it  who  wishes — and  works 
sufficiently  hard.  Not  much,  the  making  and 
selling  of  photograjihs?  The  start  of  the  trail 
may  be  barren  and  un])romising;  but  the  per- 
severing fellow  who  follows  it  persistently  will 
find  that  it  suddenly  widens  and  blossoms  and  lo, 
opens  full  into  the  High  Road. 


Letting  George  Mis-Do  It 

B.  PATANG 


out  of  every  four  times  that 
? let  George  develop  my  films, 
my  prints,  or  do  my  enlarg- 
have  had  reason  to  regret  my 
gs  with  him.  George  is  the 
average  “Developing  and  Printing”  person  who 
takes  in  the  films  and  the  money  from  confiding 
amateurs  not  wise  to  George  and  his  ways. 
George  is  anything  from  a dealer  in  photographic 
goods  to  a pink-pill  druggist  who  never  .saw  the 
inside  of  a darkroom,  or  a "professional  ” whose 
best  work  is  about  cijual  to  that  of  the  tin-type 
“artist”  along  the  board-walk  of  Haddockville’s 
"white  city.”  George  is  the  product  of  the  work- 
ing of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand;  the  foolish 
amateur  constitutes  the  demand,  and  George  is 
the  supj)ly.  George  is  the  commercial  ideal  of 
photographic  art,  with  the  ideal  and  the  art 
left  out.  George  is  the  double-ender  of  un- 
developed taste  in  i)hotography — the  effect  and 
the  cause.  In  his  influence  he  is  like  the  sijuid, 
and  shoots  both  ways. 

Right  here,  I am  in  honor  bound  to  warn  my 
readers  that  I am  talking  about  (ieorge,  not 
•lohn.  John  is  an  honest  and  a conscientious 
workman,  who  has  ideals  of  good  work,  values 
your  custom,  and  realises  his  obligation  to  de- 
liver competent  service  and  protect  your  pro])crty 
while  it  is  in  his  hands.  John  may  be  the  reliatile 
photographic  dealer,  the  competent  ])rofessional. 
or  the  competent  advanced  amateur  or  semi- 
professional.  But  he  is  no  kin  to  George,  not 
even  though  their  stores  or  studios  be  next  door 
to  each  other.  Not  by  a long  shot. 

But  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  there  are  at 
least  three  (ieorges  for  every  John,  even  among 


the  dealers.  One  reason  for  this  may  be  that  the 
dealer  often  turns  over  to  others  the  developing 
and  printing  that  comes  to  him.  Like  the  pink- 
pill  druggist,  he  may  merely  get  his  little  “rake- 
off,”  and  lef  it  go  at  that.  He  may  figure  that 
amateur  developing  and  printing  will  continue 
to  stream  in  to  him  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  amateurs  will  be  coming  to  him  right  along 
for  snpj)lies.  and  will  leave  their  work  with  him 
because  he  is  the  handiest  person  to  leave  it  with. 
And  sometimes  he  may,  like  the  druggist,  enter- 
tain the  false  notion  that  the  more  stuff  that  is 
spoiled,  the  more  sales  he  will  make  from  his 
shelves.  Did  any  such  ilealer  ever  advise  you 
always  to  make  a lot  of  exposures  because  “you 
never  can  tell  how  they  will  come  out”.^ 

It  is  easy  to  see  why  the  ])rofessional  may  not 
strain  liimself  to  make  the  fiest  of  amateur  work, 
as  he  would  do  if  he  were  dealing  with  his  own 
output.  Successful  amateur  j)hot()grai)hy  cuts 
in  on  the  ])rofessionars  luisiness,  or  he  thinks  it 
does.  Consefiuently,  whether  he  takes  the 
amateur’s  work  direct  or  whether — which  is  the 
more  likely — he  has  au  uuderstanding  by  which 
he  doi's  it  for  the  “leave-your-films-for-develop- 
ment”  person,  he  is  not  much  interested  to  do 
more  than  go  through  the  routine  and  get  his 
percentage  of  jirofit  from  the  charge.  Not  if  his 
name  is  George,  he  is  Tiot. 

.fohn  is  a different  sort  of  jierson.  hen  you 
find  ;i  John,  tie  to  him  if  you  do  not  mean  to  do 
your  own  work.  .Vnd  remember  that  John’s 
service  is  worth  a hundred  per  cent  more,  because 
good  service  will  be  money  in  \'onr  ])ocket  and 
satisfaction  to  your  mind.  Jtemember,  too,  that 
below  a certain  ])oint  low  ehargirs  are  a guaranty 


of  the  Georgiest  of  George’s  kind  of  service, 
tliougli  there  are  plenty  of  Georges  who  are  high- 
class  experts  in  getting  good  pay  for  poor  service. 
Even  John,  however,  unless  yon  pay  him  extra 
for  it,  cannot  afford  to  give  extra-special  care  and 
handling  in  order  to  save  an  underexposed  or 
overexjjosed  negative,  to  get  a good  print  from  a 
poor  negative,  or  otherwise  to  make  good  the 
faults  that  result  from  your  own  operations. 
But  George  always  has  the  “alibi”,  regardless 
of  facts.  George  is  certain  that  the  light-struck 
negative  was  at  the  end  of  the  roll,  and  you 
evidently  let  the  light  get  to  it — even  though  your 
exposure-record  shows  that  it  was  in  the  middle 
of  the  roll.  Stains,  holes,  fogging,  the  evident 
results  of  using  too  cold  or  too  warm  solutions, 
or  old  hypo,  misjudged  timing  and  strength  in 
the  tank — there  is  not  a failure  of  any  kind  that 
(icorge  cannot  explain  by  something  for  which 
George  is  not,  was  not,  and  never  could  be  re- 
sponsible. The  only  time  I ever  knew  George  to 
be  “up  a stump”  for  an  explanation  was  when  he 
returned  me  a set  of  well-timed  and  clearly- 
developed  films  cut  right  through  the  middle  of 
the  ])ictures.  I think  that  if  George  had  not 
been  so  amazed  that  a customer  should  want  an 
explanation  of  any  “little  accident”  like  that, 
lie  would  have  told  me  that  the  film  had  such  a 
sharp  edge  it  had  cut  right  through  itself  in  the 
envelope!  Of  course  the  snap-’em-while-you-run 
amateur,  whose  enjoyment  of  the  camera  is 
obtained  wholly  from  holding  it  out  before  him 
and  snapping  the  shutter,  is  responsible  for  the 
nonchalant  and  false  exjilanations  offered  for 
many  of  George’s  mistakes.  If  this  amateur — 
if  lie  be  entitled  at  all  to  be  called  an  amateur — 
did  not  turn  in  so  much  stuff  that  is  positively 
worthless,  and  if  he  knew  enough  about  photog- 
raphy  to  know  whether  an  explanation  is  reason- 
alile  or  not,  George  wouldn't  be  so  nonchalantly 
careless  about  spoiling  the  good  work  entrusted 
to  liim.  He  would  know  tliat  his  explanation 
would  have  to  cxjilain,  because  just  any  old  bluff 
won  III  not  lie  accepted. 

Every  amateur  who  has  entrusted  work  to 
George  knows  the  risks  he  runs.  Not  long  ago  I 
had  the  good  fortune  to  got  an  extraordinarily 
fine  bii-d-])icture.  The  grouping,  the  different 
kinds  of  birds  in  it,  the  background,  all  made  it 
a jiicture  that  jirobalily  could  not  be  dujilicated 
again  in  a tliousand  trials.  It  sold  immediately 
for  tlic  rotogravure  section  of  a newsjiaper,  and 
it  attracted  much  attention.  I entrusted  it  to  a 
dealer  George  ami  had  three  enlargements  made, 
lint  when  tlie  film  was  returned,  I found  tliat  a 
long  crack  had  been  made  in  the  celluloid,  though 
the  coating  was  still  unbroken  and  the  line  did 
not  show  in  the  enlargements.  I called  attention 


to  the  crack  and  ordered  that  a copy  of  the 
negative  be  made  at  once,  before  the  coating 
itself  broke.  George  promptly  broke  the  coating 
through,  then  made  the  copy — and  consequently 
the  long  crack  shows  half  across  the  new  negative. 
Did  George  apologise.®  Did  George  acknowledge 
his  responsibility.^  What  George  did  was  to 
collect  full  price  for  the  useless  copy  and  return 
me  the  ruined  original,  now  worthless  because  of 
the  handling  it  had  received  in  his  hands.  That’s 
George.  Delivering  your  pictures  to  somebody 
else,  ignoring  your  directions  for  paper  and  finish, 
losing  irreplaceable  films  or  injuring  them  beyond 
remedy — every  amateur  knows  that  doing  such 
things  are  just  George’s  “pleasant  little  way.” 

During  the  war  I left  some  personal  films  that 
could  never  be  duplicated  with  one  of  the  leading 
photographic  houses  of  a large  city  with  especial 
warning  of  their  value.  A part  of  them  I got 
back;  the  most  personal  ones — those  that  all  the 
family  cared  for  most,  that  might  be  cherished 
rememlirances  in  the  future,  that  if  lost  could 
ne\er  be  replaced — I never  heard  of  again. 
Moreover,  it  was  evident  from  George’s  attitude 
that  it  was  “nothing  in  his  young  life”  whether 
the  family  had  such  mementos  of  its  dear  ones  or 
not.  George  shoidd  worry.  I trust  that  the 
draft  got  him  and  that  he  had  to  do  Kitchen 
Police  every  day  he  was  in  the  U.S.  service. 

This  is  a long  prelude  to  the  point  I wish  to 
make;  but  it  is  necessary.  You  cannot  depend 
on  George,  and  there  are  two  or  three  Georges 
for  every  John.  George  actually  represents 
himself  as  John  in  order  to  get  your  confidence. 
Of  course,  if  you  are  only  a shutter-snapper,  and 
do  not  know  or  care  for  anything  more  than  a 
hit-or-miss  “snapshot,”  well  and  good;  George 
is  good  enough.  But  if  you  want  something  more 
— if  you  want  the  fullest  results  from  valuable 
exposures,  if  you  want  properly  developed  nega- 
tives, if  you  want  artistically  printed  and  toned 
and  finislied  prints,  if  you  want  good  enlarge- 
ments, if  you  want  to  be  sure  that  your  films  and 
negatives  are  not  going  to  be  marred  or  ruined 
in  handling — don’t  let  George  do  it.  Do  it 
yourself.  That  is  tlic  only  way  in  which  you  can 
learn  correct  exposure,  the  only  way  in  which 
you  will  be  able  to  express  and  interpret  your 
own  idea,  the  only  way  in  which  you  will  attain 
to  the  artistic  development  that  is  your  ambition, 
the  only  way  in  which  you  will  be  able  to  make 
your  pictures  reveal  their  subject  as  you  saw  and 
felt  it.  It  is  the  way  to  make  certain  of  not 
paying  out  good  money — including  "rake-off” — 
for  poor  service.  And  it  is  the  way  to  get  full 
enjoyment  from  photography.  George — well, 

the  amateur  is  known  by  the  company  he  keeps. 
At  least,  ignore  George  and  associate  with  John. 
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modem  camp,  especially  that 
girls,  is  a lar  diti'ereiit  institu- 
[ from  the  old-time  family-eamj) 
rough  si)ortiiig-camp.  AVhen 
dug  al)oiit  girls’  camps,  the 
greatest  obstacle  in  the  speaker's  way  is  the  fixed 
impression  that  a camj)  is  a jilace  where  one  goes 
to  suffer  as  much  as  possible,  to  have  the  cooked 
food  limited  to  that  of  the  frying-pan,  to  have 
potatoes  bcfiled  and  served  with  their  jackets  on, 
to  have  water  from  a tin-di])per  and  beds  on  a 
pile  of  leaves  or  jiine-limbs  or,  as  tlie  extreme  of 
luxury,  a straw-mattress.  Such  jirimitive  camps 
still  exist  and  are  still  enjoyed  by  some  persons. 

The.se  old-fashioned  affairs,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, did  meet  and  are  still  meeting  the  craving 
in  every  human  heart  for  "the  rough  and  tumble.” 
To  a certain  extent  most  of  us  possess  a veneering 
of  civilisation  wrajiped  around  the  savage,  and 
it  is  for  such  that  the  modern  cam])  is  useful. 

But  rapidly — and  that  within  the  jiast  few 
years — camjis  esiiecially  for  girls  have  given  far 
more  attention  to  civilised  than  to  savage  (|uali- 
ties.  The  modern  camj)  stands  in  about  the 
same  relation  to  “(jld  times  ” as  does  the  modern 
boarding-school  to  the  jirimitive,  red  school- 
house  up  on  the  hill  of  my  boyhood-days. 


But  here  exists  the  danger  of  affiliation  vitli 
a misunderstood  phase  of  camping.  No  other 
institution  so  comjiletely  develojis  a spirit  of 
loyalty.  The  first  year  in  camp,  whether  a gooil, 
bad  or  indifferent  camj),  awakens  an  astonishing 
sjiirit  of  loyalty  on  the  jmrt  of  the  cainjicrs. 
And,  although  it  may  lie  one  of  the  jioorcst  camjis 
in  existence,  there  is  develojied  a loyalty  on  the 
])art  of  the  girls  to  that  particular  eainj)  and  a 
feeling  that  nowhere  else  on  earth  is  there  a 
better.  Then  too,  there  is  not  oid.\-  the  com- 
munity sjiirit  etiually  ajijilieable  to  boys'  ami 
girls’  eanijjs,  but  the  real  craving  for  the  rough 
and  tumble — the  rougher,  at  times,  the  better. 
Much  may  be  said  on  both  sides  of  the  question, 
jiartienlarly  the  financial  asjx'ct.  The  rough 
camj)  aj)j)eals  to  some  ])ersojts  as  more  (h'sirable. 
Such  a camj)  is,  ami  should  be,  much  eheaj)er 
than  the  other  kind.  Ihe  whole  ([uestion  is 
nicely  juit  in  the  old  nature  allegor,\-  that  runs 
somewhat  like  this: 

Smith  and  Brown,  two  sneeessful  business 
men,  had  widely  differing  o|)inions  about  their 
summer-vacation  in  the  woods,  although  both 
were  lovers  of  wild  nature.  Smith  built  a rough, 
log-cabin  shack  and  lived  with  the  simjilest 
surroun<lings  and  ajijiliances.  lie  said  Ihe  woods 
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are  adapted  only  to  tlie  siinjile  life.  Brown 
built  a little  stone-palace  in  the  heart  of  the 
forest,  covered  it  with  vines  and  furnished  it 
with  all  the  comforts  of  modern  civilisation. 
When  Brown  and  Smith  met,  they  argued  the 
question.  Smith  said  that  when  he  goes  to 
nature  he  docs  as  nature  does.  Brown  said  that 
he  so  loved  Nature  that  he  laid  at  her  shrine  the 
best  that  mankind  had  been  able  to  produce. 
But,  personally,  I surmise  tliat  Smith's  l)oy  cut 
an  alder-pole,  tied  a string  to  the  end  with  a 
fishliook  on  the  string's  terminus,  while  Brown 
bought  the  liest  of  fishing-tackle  for  his  l)oy. 

Perliaps  both  were  right.  I will  venture  to 
express  only  a jicrsonal  preference  for  the  good 
things  of  civilisation  in  a setting  of  the  wildest 
nature.  With  such  canqis  it  has  been  my  delight 
to  have  extended  experience  for  many  years. 
I know  a wide  range  of  such  especially  for  girls, 
and  have  visited  a few  for  boys,  but  girls’  cam])S 
have  been  my  specialty  and  ])rcference.  'I'o 
these  well-conducted  c-anqis — thank  the  Lord 
they  are  becoming  rather  |)lentiful  now  I have 
taken  the  best  of  campers. 

Snell  canqis  should  have,  and  should  give  the 
camjiers,  a modicum  of  the  conv(>nicnces  and 
some  of  the  luxuries  of  life.  We  cannot  all  be 
photograiihers;  1 ut  we  all  can  ajiiireciate  good 
work  of  the  kin<l  and  tools  efficient  for  the  work. 
Ill  such  canqis  we  find  so  much  that  is  beautiful 


and  attractive,  or  even  only  interesting,  that 
to  pass  it  unnoticed  and  unrecorded  seems  a 
form  of  sin.  In  this  connection  I am  no  sinner, 
whatever  I elsewhere  may  be.  For  these  reasons 
I lielieve  that,  in  harmony  with  the  high  stand- 
ing of  the  camp,  the  best  of  Protar  lenses  made 
liy  the  Bansch  ic  Lomb  Optical  Company  are 
fitting.  I know  some  who  take  along  only  an 
ordinary  camera,  and,  at  times,  get  good  results; 
but  they  do  not  have  the  jileasnre  and  the  keen 
satisfaction  of  doing  good  work  that  one  has  in 
using  the  best  anastigmat  tenses.  I have  enjoyi'd 
])osing  the  girls,  and  Iieliiing  them  use  their 
cameras  in  a way  somewhat  out  of  the  ordinary. 
From  time  immemorial  it  has  bi'cn  the  custom  lo 
jihotograph  the  act  of  frying  ])otatoes  and  fr\  ing 
meat,  the  landing  of  a big  fish  or  Ihe  shooting 
of  a duck.  There  is  a skill  in  using  a camera 
second  to  that  in  none  of  the  other  arts.  To 
kee])  the  scenic  work  in  the  jiroper  relation  to 
the  camp.  ret|uircs  no  little  thought. 

As  examples  of  what  may  l>e  done  in  a camp 
with  such  lenses,  I submit  thesi'  jiictnrcs. 

No.  I.  This  I b(lie\'e  to  be  my  masterpiece. 
It  has  gcncralli'  been  so  ivgardeil  b\’  tlic  manager 
of  the  cam])  and  b\’  ot  hers  accom  jihshcd  in  I he 
sjiirit  of  canqiing.  It  not  only  shows  the  girls 
S])lashing  the  water;  but  the  (inblcmalic  Jollil\- 
and  the  s])irit  of  their  cn joiincnt.  'I'liis  picture 
will  rcjiay  slnd,\'  not  onl>'  for  posing;  but  lor 


expression  and  clear-eut  detail.  I look  on  it 
with  pride  as  the  best  I have  made. 

No.  2.  This  also  shows  some  of  the  gaiety 
of  the  camp  and  some  of  photographic  skill 
needed  to  make  water-sports. 

No.  3.  Perhaps,  the  most  radical  of  all  my 
representative  attempts  is  my  picture  of  the 
shimberers  that  awoke  at  daybreak  to  see  the 
maple-sugar  fairies.  One  day,  in  the  heart  of  a 
maple-sngar  grove  in  northern  Vermont,  I told 
in  the  dialect  of  the  typical  New  Englander  an 
extemporaneous  and  fanciful  story  of  Uncle 
David  and  his  attempt  to  see  the  sugar-sprite 
fairies.  I informed  the  girls  that  these  fairies 
vanish  at  sunrise.  Then  an  idea  popped  into  my 
mind.  “Girls,  will  you  meet  me  at  the  pond- 
bank  before  sunrise  to-morrow  morning  dressed 
in  your  nightgowns.^”  The  very  novelty  of  the 
iflea  took  them,  and  my  photograph  shows  how 
I also  took  them. 

No.  4.  At  another  camp,  I wanted  to  pose 
t he  kodakers  in  the  act  of  kodaking,  and  I thought 
it  woidd  be  a good  scheme  for  them  to  pose  as 
soldiers  firing  subsequently  to  an  attack  by  the 
“AVild  AVomen  of  Sarneo.”  Ordinarily  in  camp. 


the  girl  with  long  hair  keeps  it  done  up  and  in 
water-sports  %vears  it  in  a cap;  but  I suggested 
that  such  treatment  would  be  out  of  place  with 
the  “AVild  AA^omen  of  Sarneo.” 

No.  5.  A similar  spirit  of  wildness  and  at 
the  same  time  a picturesque  beauty,  I tried  to 
record  in  the  photograph  of  the  two  girls  with  a 
canoe. 

The  picture  of  a girl  standing  alone  on  a rock 
will  sometimes  exemplify  more  of  the  beauty 
and  the  jollity  of  the  camp  than  would  an  ordi- 
nary photograph  of  girls  eating  a picnic-lunch. 
In  such  work,  I have  kept  in  mind  not  only  the 
depicting  of  the  activities  of  camp;  but  have 
valued  the  opportunities  to  produce  something 
artistic.  I believe  that  every  camerist  should 
keep  in  mind  that  twofold  intention.  I would 
not  want  to  be  merely  a commercial  photographer 
“snapshooting”  machinery  or  houses,  neither 
would  I want  to  be  the  extreme  of  the  fuzzy 
photographer  who  has  everything  so  out  of 
focus  that  there  is  not  much  in  it  but  art.  For 
me,  there  is  a happy  middle  ground  of  clear-cut, 
sharply  defined,  satisfying  photographs  with  an 
emblematic,  yes,  almost  a spiritual,  meaning. 


My  First  Photograph 

FREDERICK  B.  HODGES 

Number  Twelve 


IIENEA’ER  I come  up  the  cellar- 
stairs  in  my  home,  I am  confronted 
l>y  a small  opening  in  one  of  the 
risers — a reminder  of  my  first 
jjliotograph. 

About  thirty  years  ago,  these  stairs  were  in 
another  part  of  tlie  house  and  under  them  was  a 
small  clothes-press.  This  was  my  first  darkroom 
and,  by  covering  the  o])ening  with  rnl)y  glass 
and  placing  a lamp  on  the  stairs  outside,  it  was 
provided  with  ])lenty  of  safe  light.  It  was  here 
that  I tremblingly  retire<l  one  flay  with  a plate- 
lif)liler  and  the  magic  solution  to  develoj)  my 
first  plate. 

I Ixuight  my  first  f)utfit  from  Air.  AAh  E.  Carle- 
ton  of  the  old  Rochester  Oi)tical  Comjfany.  It 
came  in  a wooden  carrying-case,  but  its  name  I 
cannot  recall.  It  may  be  all  right  to  go  into  a 
store  and  have  a salesman  select  your  camera 
for  you;  but  I consider  that  much  of  the  first 
sense  of  joy  is  missed  l>y  that  ])rocedure.  How 
much  nu)re  exciting  to  pore  over  the  ])ages  of  a 
catalog  filled  with  mysterious  Ifire,  and  finally 


write  the  letter  ordering  the  wonder  of  wonders! 
It  seems  to  me  that  I had  no  more  than  mailed 
this  letter,  than  I began  to  spend  a good  part 
of  each  day  hoping  and  watching  for  the  express- 
man.  The  okl  saying  is,  watched  pot  never 
boils”;  but  the  package  came  finally,  and  just 
to  unpack  it  was  a wonderful  event.  It  was  one 
of  those  rare  occasions  when  I experienced  a 
sensation — much  the  same  as  I think  I would, 
if  some  of  the  mystery  that  surrounds  life  should 
be  explained  to  me.  This  camera  was  quite  a 
wonderful  thing  to  me,  and  I had  dreamed  of 
its  magic  for  days.  To  read  t)ver  the  instructions, 
set  up  the  camera  and  expose  a plate  on  the  house 
did  not  take  long,  not  so  long  as  it  should  have, 
in  fact.  I put  this  plate  in  the  tray  of  solution — 
I don't  think  that  it  conld  be  called  developing 
it — and  some  sort  of  image  appeared.  I hurried 
it  into  the  hyj)o  and  hurried  it  out  again  with 
the  result  that  it  was  ruined. 

This  could  hardly  be  called  my  first  photo- 
graj^h,  because  it  was  not  a photograph  at  all. 
The  next,  then,  was  really  my  first.  It  was  a 
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landscape  and,  through  the  years  that  have 
followed,  landscapes  have  continued  to  he  first 
with  me.  My  first  thoughts  of  a camera,  in  fact, 
were  that  I could  make  pictures  of  the  heantifnl 
places  I knew  so  well.  I have  always  had  the 
feeling  that  Nature  was  making  an  exclusive  and 
personal  appeal  to  me.  When  I go  out  into  the 
open,  I seem  to  be  in  a wonderful  exhibition-hall 
with  pictures  and  decorative  effects  on  all  sides. 
The  first  day  spent  in  the  open  with  my  camera, 
I had  a friend  for  company,  and  we  walked  five 
miles  to  a picturesque  ravine  where  I made  the 


made  pictures  in  an  amateur  way  until  about 
fifteen  years  ago,  when  he  began  to  make  them 
to  sell.  He  then  started  a business  in  landscape- 
photographs  of  the  Adirondacks,  later  making 
them  exclusively  hand-colored.  To-day,  he  is 
continuing  that  work  with  his  son  as  partner. 
He  makes  also  a line  of  pictorial  subjects  of  his 
own  that  he  finishes  in  watercolor.  In  this  work, 
he  is  very  ably  assisted  by  Mrs.  Hodges.  Nine 
years  ago,  Mr.  Hodges  began  in  PnoTO-EitA 
Magazine  a series  of  discourses  on  nature-subjects 
fittingly  illustrated  l)y  photographs  of  his  own 
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j)icture  of  tlie  little  waterfall  wliicli  is  reproduced 
here.  This  time  I was  very  careful  and  a really 
good  negative  resulted;  for  cpiite  a few  days,  in 
fact.  I failed  to  make  another  so  good. 

First  days  stand  out  in  our  li\’es,  be  the  events 
what  they  may,  and  so  I have  kei>t  a record  of 
this  one  in  the  recesses  of  m\-  mind.  It  was  a day 
in  early  .spring,  when  jioctry  is  suffusing  all  the 
earth's  beauty,  ami  no  more  fitting  time  to  begin 
to  make  pictures  of  it  can  l)c  found  in  the  whole 
year.  I have  since  gone  out  with  my  camera 
many  sjiring-days;  but  none  of  them  has  held 
me  with  a stronger  grij)  of  nature's  fascination, 
than  this  first  flay  with  my  first  camera. 

[During  the  years  that  followed  this  “year  of  all 
years'’ — i»lu)tograj)hicall,\-  sj)caking  - Air.  Hodges 
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making.  His  st>  le  of  ex|)ression  is  so  charming, 
intimate  ami  vivid  that,  in  word-painting  idonc, 
it  rivals  the  beaut\-  of  his  ])hotogra])hs.  Those 
of  our  readers  who  have  not  hail  the  o])i)orliinity 
to  enjoy  these  eminently  artistic  achicvcimaits, 
certainly-  have  a ran'  ilclight  in  store  for  them, 
d'he  subjects  are  as  follows:  "'riic  Brook",  August, 
“d'he  Ri>ad",  .Inly,  l!)lf:  “The  I.akc". 
June,  iniS;  “The  Charm  of  Discovery",  Ajiril. 
l!)lt);  "J'lie  Curving  AVood-Koad"  (poem  by 
Mrs.  Hodges),  May,  ]!('2t),  ami  “J’hc  Bonk  of 
Nature",  1021.  J'his  dually  insjiiriug  series 
— iuterruiiled.  though  not  uujileasautly.  by  Air. 
Hodges'  story,  “My  First  Bhotograph",  in  this 
issue — will  be  eoiitiuued  in  July,  the  subjeel 
being,  “J'lie  River.  " — FlHTfiR.] 


The  Soft-Focus  Lens  to  the  Rescue 

ALTH()U(jH  tlie  soft-fociis  lens  occuj)ies  a 
prominent  place  in  the  e(ini{)inent  of  tlie 
average  j)lioto-pietorialist — wlio  is  enal)led  to 
ini])art,  hy  direct  means,  a i)leasing  degree  of 
diffusion  to  tlie  oliject  to  lie  ])liotograj)lied — it 
is  slow  in  winning  the  favor  of  the  iirofessional 
portraitist.  It  is  not  intendeil,  here,  to  descrihe 
the  soft-focns  lens,  its  various  forms,  or  the 
manner  in  which  it  should  or  should  not  he  used; 
hnt  rather  to  suggest  what  ills  it  may  cure. 
Plausibly  and  discriminatingly  em])loyed,  this 
tyjie  of  lens  serves  to  deal  gently  with  well- 
defined  lines,  wrinkles  and  cuticular  excrescences 
in  the  human  face.  This  moflifying  influence  is 
legitimate — certainly  ajiproved  -jirovided  it  he 
not  carried  too  far;  and  herein  lies  a danger 
which  is  the  subject  of  considerable  controversy. 
An  additional  service  which  the  unshariily  de- 
fining lens  ma\-  render  is  in  connection  with  the 
])hotograi)hy  of  jiageants,  jiarticularly  those 
of  an  liistorical  or  allegorical  character.  Here, 
the  costumes — generally  of  modern  workmanship 
and  hired  for  the  occasion — do  not  always  fit 
pro])crly  and,  in  certain  iiosturcs  of  the  wearers, 
present  nngainl,\'  folds  and  wrinkles.  Then  there 
is  the  make-up  - the  results  of  the  often  crudely 
simulated  appearance  of  old  age.  characteristics 
of  exjiressions,  wigs,  false  beards  and  other 
hirsute  attachments.  The  artificial  character  of 
such  costumes  and  guises  is  the  more  apiiarent 
where  inex])erienccd  amateurs  have  been  at  work, 
or  inadc(|uatc  j)re[)aration  and  crude  workman- 
slii])  have  been  accorded  the  undertaking. 

Some  well-meaning  jiersons.  eager  to  get  credit 
for  doing  sometliing  original,  arranged  and 
managed  scenes  of  the  IIolv  (irail,  as  a feature 
of  an  Easter  celebration  given  in  a church,  re- 
cently. Although  suitable  adolescence  was  not 
lacking,  the  costumes  thcmscl\es,  as  well  as 
hirsute  ref|uircnients.  were  neither  indi^■iduall,\■ 
aiipropriate  nor  well-fitting.  Legs  enclosed  in 
loosely  adhering  tiglits,  wlien  bent  in  a kneeling 
attitude,  rlisclosed  ob\ious  wrinkles  and  creases. 
^\ith  the  jiarticipatds  in  scenes  like  these,  seen 
at  a distance,  the  distressing  simulation  was  not 
so  noticeable — for  in  such  circumstances,  distaTicc 
tridy  lends  enchantment;  but  when  it  was  de- 
rided tr>  pcrijr'tnatc  the  s|)cctar  lc  by  photograph>'. 


no  one  seemed  to  realise  what  tlie  effect  would  be. 
It  was  anything  but  inspiring,  enjoyable  or 
C(jm])limentary.  The  searching  eye  of  the  lens, 
aided  by  the  jriercing  rays  of  electric  light,  sciwed 
to  reveal  and  emphasise  the  crudities  of  arti- 
ficial make-ii]).  and  the  stiff  aTnl  awkward  api>ear- 
ance  of  the  costumes. 


The  End  of  an  Interesting  Series 

WITH  the  story,  suitably  illustrated,  b\' 
Frederick  B.  Hodges,  in  this  issue,  is 
concluded  the  series,  "IMy  First  Photograph  , 
which  was  liegun  in  July.  l!)'-2].  The  i)rc])aratiou 
of  this  scries  of  ■■confessions",  originatcil  ami 
initiated  by  Photo-Era  MA(iAZi\E.  ]>rescntcd 
several  rlitticulties  of  w hich  manv  of  onr  readers 
had  no  knowledge,  although  the  courage  and 
good  nature  of  the  writers  in  lending  the  Editor, 
for  ])itilcss  ])nblication,  copies  of  their  first, 
elementary  step  in  amateur  |)hotograph>'  had 
l)ccn  editorially  commcndcil  on  several  occasion'. 
Ill  the  case  of  the  ladies,  this  act  of  friendly 
cod|)cration  a])|)roached  the  character  of  a jicr- 
soiial  sacrifice,  inasmuch  as  the  recital  of  their 
lirimary  iihotograjihic  venture  nndcrtakt'ii  in 
all  seriousness  revealed  that  which  most  sensi- 
tive women  arc  not  eager  to  disclose.  namcl\, 
their  age.  It  is  this  circumstance — unless  it  be 
their  reluctance  to  exhibit,  or  their  inability  to 
find,  the  crude  result  of  their  first  canicra-cssa\' 
that  is  rcsiionsiblc  for  tlu-  absence  in  this  scries 
of  several  iiromincnt  w ()mcii-])iclorialists;  for 
without  this  feature  their  story  would  be  ob\i- 
onsly  ineoin])lcte.  It  is  the  general  opinion  that 
this  .series  of  individual  confessions  has  been  of 
valued  interest,  inasmuch  as  it  has  diseloseil 
.something  of  the  jiersoiiality  of  each  writer, 
his  or  her  early  struggles  in  attaining  siieeess; 
lias  given  information  in  regard  to  the  iiholo- 
grajihie  eiiiiiimient . materials  ami  melhoils  of 
former  days,  and  has  afforded  lessons  in  per- 
.severanee  and  jirogress  folIowc(l  b\-  ullimale 
triuiii|)h. 

Sometime,  in  the  not  \cr>’  distant  fnliire, 
when  the  necessary  material  has  lieen  eolleeted. 
we  may  piiblisli  another  series,  suitably  illus- 
trated, of  these  interesting,  instrueti\c  ami  ani- 
mating reeitals  of  earl,\'  photograjihie  experience 


ADVANCED  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 

Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  Advanced  Competition 
Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A. 


Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $10.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $3.00. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Prizes  may  be  chosen  by  the  winner,  and  will  be 
awarded  in  photographic  materials  sold  by  any  dealer 
or  manufacturer  who  advertises  in  Photo-Era  Maga- 
zine, or  in  books.  If  preferred,  the  winner  of  a first 
prize  may  have  a solid  silver  cup,  of  artistic  design, 
suitably  engraved. 


Rules 


1.  This  competition  is  free  and  open  to  photog- 
raphers of  ability  and  in  good  standing — amateur 
or  professional. 

2.  A[o  more  than  two  subjects  may  be  en» 
tered,  but  they  must  represent,  throughout, 
the  personal,  unaided  work  of  competi’ 
tors.  Remember  that  subjects  which  have 
appeared  in  other  publications  are  not 
eligible,  nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold, 
or  entered  in  competition  elsewhere,  be> 
fore  Photo^Era  Magazine  awards  are 
announced.  Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  surface 
and  sepias  are  not  suitable  for  reproduction,  and  should 
be  accompanied  by  smooth  prints  having  the  same 
gradations  and  detail.  All  prints  should  be  mounted 
on  stiff  boards. 

3.  Unsuccessful  prints  unll  be  returned  only  when  re- 
turn-postage at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  with  the  data. 

4.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker  s name  and 
address,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  name  and  month  of 
competition,  and  should  be  accompanied  by  a letter,  sent 
SEPARATELY,  giving  full  particulars  of  date,  light,  plate  or 
film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop  used,  exposure, 
developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose  return-postage  in 
this  letter.  Data-blanks  sent  for  a 2-cent  stamp.  Be 
sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every  print  ejc» 
actly  for  what  competition  it  is  intended. 

5.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Photo-Era  Magazine,  unless 
otherwise  requested  by  the  contestant.  However,  this 
does  not  prevent  the  photographer  from  disposing  of 
other  prints  from  such  negatives  after  he  shall  have 
received  official  recognition. 

6.  On  account  of  the  present  high  prices  of  paper 
and  cardboard,  competitors  may  send  large  prints 
mounted  with  narrow  margins;  but  in  every  case, 
prints  should  be  protected  by  strong,  stiff  boards,  or 
of  a kind  that  bends  slightly  without  breaking.  Large 
packages  may  be  sent  by  express  (prepaid). 

7.  Competitors  who  have  won  three  first  prizes 
within  a twelve-month,  become  ineligible  for  two 
years  thereafter.  The  too  frequent  capture  of  the 
first  prize  by  one  and  the  same  competitor  tends  to 
discourage  other  participants  and  to  make  the  com- 
petitions appear  one-sided  and  monotonous 


Awards — Child-Studies 
Closed  March  31,  1922 

Fir.'it  Prize:  None  awarded. 

Second  Prize:  J.  Herbert  Saunders. 

Third  Prize:  J.  H.  Field. 

Honorable  Mention:  George  B.  Adams;  John  II. 
Brewer;  A.  1).  Brittingham;  F.  E.  Bron.son;  Walter 
1’.  Binning;  Cornelia  Clarke;  Roy  L.  Cline;  J.  P. 
Ciininghame;  B.  C.  Demieii;  Harold  Gray;  R.  S.  Har- 
(lemlorf;  T.  W.  Kilmer;  Dr.  K.  Koike;  P.  McAdam; 
George  Miller,  Jr.;  Toyo-o  Miyatake;  F.  W.  G.  Moe- 
bus;  James  K.  iVIossman;  Arthur  Palme;  Frank  I. 
Peckham;  H.  B.  Rudolph;  John  Smith;  W.  Stelcik; 
Lyttleton  M.  Tough,  Jr.;  T.  Utsushigawa;  Leopold 
Zwarg. 

Subjects  for  Competition — 1922 

“Winter-Sports.”  Closes  January  31. 
“Home-Portraits.”  Closes  February  28. 
“Child-Studies.”  Closes  March  31. 

“Still-Life.”  Closes  April  30. 

“Bridges.”  Closes  May  31. 

“Marines.”  Closes  June  30. 

“Landscapes  with  Figures.”  Closes  July  31. 
“Summer-Sports.”  Closes  August  31. 

“Parks.”  Clo.ses  September  30. 

“Architectural  Subjects.”  Closes  October  31. 
“Domestic  Pets.”  Closes  November  30. 
“Indoor-Genres.”  Closes  December  31 . 


Photo-Era  Prize-Cup 

In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  prize-winners,  the  Pub- 
lisher will  give  them  the  choice  of  photographic  supplies 
to  the  full  amount  of  the  First  Prize  ($10.00),  or  a solid 
silver  cup,  of  artistic  and  original  design,  suitably  in- 
scribed, as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 

Competitors  Should  Mind  the  Rules 

Competitors,  in  the  Advanced  Workers’  and  Be- 
ginners’ Competitions,  are  inclined  to  ignore  some  of 
the  rules,  one  of  which  is  that  the  name  and  address  of 
sender,  also  name,  month  and  kind  of  competition  must 
be  written  plainly  on  the  back  of  each  print.  Other- 
wise, how  is  the  jury  to  know.^ 

This  is  often  the  reason  why  careless  entrants  wonder 
what  has  become  of  their  prints.  Let  them  be  more 
careful  in  the  future.  We  will  do  our  part,  gladly. 


BASHFUL  SYLVIA  .7.  IIERBEHT  SAUNDERS 

SECOND  PRIZE— CHILD-STUDIES 


Over-Printed  Bromides 

Tiif,  Ix-st  way  to  deal  with  over-printed  hroiuides 
is  to  consifRi  them  at  once  to  tlie  waste-liasket  and 
eorreet  tlie  error  hy  a fresh  exposure,  says  a British 
eotemporary.  Rut  it  is  not  always  convenient  to  do 
this,  the  fault  being  discovered  only  when  the  jirints 
are  dry,  and  then  at  a time  when  printing  or  enlarging 
is  not  practicable.  Moreover,  if  the  print  is  Fairly 
large,  the  cost  of  the  paper  is  a consideration,  and  it  is 
worth  while  trying  to  save  it. 

The  most  obvious  way  to  do  this  is  to  employ  one 
of  the  .standarfl  reducing-solntions,  as  used  for  nega- 
tives, of  course  in  a highly-diluted  state,  as  the  delicate 
image  of  the  print  would  lie  quickly  dis.solved  if  a strong 
solution,  as  is  used  for  negatives,  were  ay)plied.  Hleach- 
ing-out  the  image  and  re-develoj)ing  has  found  some 
advocates;  but  in  our  e\-j)erience  the  results  .so  obtained 
have  not  l>een  comparable  with  a yirint  projierly  ex- 
I)osed  in  the  first  jilace,  the  effect  being  that  of  an 
overexpo.sed  and  underdevelojied  print,  if  the  develop- 
ment has  txien  cut  short,  but  practically  a return  to  the 
original  state  comes  with  full  development,  ,\  process 
of  reduction,  if  carefully  clone,  offers  the  best  chance  of 
success,  and  should  not  affect  the  color  of  the  dcyxisit. 


There  are  .several  formuhe  which  are  suitable,  but 
none  which  will  bring  very  dark  ])rints  to  a normal 
de])th,  as  the.se  are  apt  to  become  harsh  under  treat- 
ment. We  therefore  assume  that  only  a moderate 
degree  of  reduction  is  nece.ssary. 

Before  going  farther  it  i^  worth  remembering  that  a 
strongly-acid  fixing-bath,  esyiccially  one  fairly  charged 
with  amidol  develoiicr,  has  a considerable  ycower  of 
reduction,  so  that  if  dark  yirints  are  left  in  it  for  half 
an  hour  or  more  they  may  be  lightened  to  the  desired 
degree.  This  action  is  not  cipially  strong  nyxm  all 
brands  of  payH-r,  so  that  exyieriment  is  ncces.sary  before 
refs  ing  uyxin  it . 

Of  the  standard  reducers  there  is  none  so  .satisfactory 
as  a mixture  of  iodine  and  c>anidc  which  works  evenly 
and  does  not  affect  the  color  of  the  image.  In  deciding 
ny)on  a working-strength,  we  have  here  also  to  study  the 
nature  of  our  yiayicr.  or  we  may  find  that  onr  image  is 
damaged  beyond  n-ycaration  bid'orc  wc  can  stoy>  the 
action.  Two  stock-solutions  should  be  ycreycarecl,  one 
being  a ten  y)cr  cent  solution  of  iodine  in  iodide  of 
ycotassinm  and  the  other  a ten  ycer  cent  solution  of 
ycota.ssinm  cyanide.  'I'hc  normal  reducer  for  negatives 
is  made  by  adding  thirty  minims  of  the  iodine  .solution 
and  five  minims  of  the  cyaniilc  to  each  ounce  of  water. 
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Al  tin,  sliviigtli  it  may  )>c  used  to  clean  up  margins, 
or  to  remove  quickly  any  unwantefl  portions  of  the 
image;  for  general  reduction  it  slioidd  he  diluted  with 
two  or  three  volumes  of  water.  It  should  he  note<l 
that  the  energy  of  this  reilucer  depends  upon  the  iodine, 
which  (on verts  the  metallic  silver  forming  the  image 
into  a .salt  which  is  readily  .soluhle  in  the  cyanide,  so 
that  increasing  the  strength  of  the  cyanide  has  little 
effect.  'I'he  .solution  may  he  used  in  a tray;  hut  in 
practice  it  is  more  coinenient  and  economical  to  lay 
the  ])riid  upon  a glass-i)late  or  the  upturned  hottom 
<;f  a porcelain-tray,  and  to  ai)i)ly  the  reducer  with  a 
swah  of  cotton.  By  so  doing,  not  only  can  a certain 
amount  of  local  control  he  exercised,  hut,  as  oidy  a 
small  (piautity  of  .solution  is  |)re.sent,  there  is  little 
risk  of  rmming  over  the  desired  point.  Five  minutes' 
washing  is  ami>le  after  using  this  iutensilier. 

'I’he  well-known  ferrieyaniile  and  hypo-solution  may 
he  used  in  the  .same  way,  care  heing  taken  that  only 
enough  ferricyanide  he  used  to  give  a very  pale  yellow 
color  to  the  mixture.  'I’he  hyi>o  may  he  rather  stronger 
than  is  .sometimes  recommended,  a ten  iier  cent  solu- 
tion heing  a.  good  working-strength.  .V  plain,  non-acid 
h\'po-hath  must  he  use(l,  and  the  fenie\anide  should 
he  freshly  dissoh’ecl.  'I'he.se  precautions  will  obviate 


the  stains  which  sometimes  occur.  If  used  in  a strong 
light,  the  mixed  solutions  rapiilly  hecome  decolori.sed 
and  inert. 

A convenient  method  for  use  with  large  prints  is 
that  of  suece.ssive  immersion  in  a weak  solution  of 
iodine  and  hypo-solution.  'I'o  enough  water  to  cover 
the  print  well  is  added  the  afpieous  .solution  of  iodine, 
previously  mentioned,  until  a deep  straw-tint  is  ob- 
tained. The  print  is  laid  in  this,  and  the  tray  rocked 
until  the  blue  color,  which  immediately  appears  on 
the  hack,  is  visible  in  the  highlights  of  the  picture. 
,\fter  rinsing,  a twenty  per  cent  hypo-bath  is  applied, 
and  allowed  to  remain  for  at  least  ten  minutes.  If  the 
refluction  he  insufficient,  the  whole  process  may  he  re- 
))eated,  after  thoroughly  washing,  any  trace  of  hypo 
lieiug  sufficient  to  stop  the  action  of  the  iodine. 

Fritds  which  have  been  toned  by  bleaching  and  sul- 
phiding, or  which  have  been  thoroughly  toned  with  hypo- 
alum  or  liver  of  sulphur,  can  he  reduced  with  the  iodine- 
cyani<le  solution,  hut  as  a rule  the  tone  will  he  rernlered 
rather  warmer.  A much  stronger  .solution  may  he  used 
than  is  permissible  with  black-and-white  prints. 

'I'lie  semi-mechauical  reducers  which  act  by  di.s.solv- 
ing  a ]>ortiou  of  the  gelaliue-fihu,  such  as  eau-de- 
javelle  or  Milton,  do  not  work  well  upon  bromide 
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prints,  no  matter  ho\\'  weak  they  may  he.  Tliey  liave  a 
tendency  to  remove  the  deposit  entirely  from  the 
highlights,  and  to  give  a harsli.  initchy  effect. 

^^’hen  contrasty  effects  are  desired  from  thin  nega- 
tives, it  is  sometimes  advi.sahle  to  overexj)ose  delilr- 
erately,  to  overdevelop,  anrl  then  to  “clean  nj)"  hy 
one  of  the  methods  given.  This  is  especially  valuable 
with  line-subjects  which  have  a tendency  to  ])i'int 
through.  A fleep  gray  tint  may  be  removed  and  the 
lines  still  left  of  greater  depth  than  would  be  po.ssible 
with  simple  exposure  and  development. 

We  have  lately  liandled  some  samples  of  jxijjer  which 
did  not  allow  the  film  to  be  rubbed  with  cotton  while 
wet.  It  such  are  encountered,  the  reduction  must, 
of  course.  Ire  carried  out  by  immersing  the  jn-int  and 
keeping  the  tray  well  rocked. 

Groundfilass 

It  is  easy  to  make  a piece  of  groundgla.ss;  it  is 
easier  to  make  two  than  one.  Two  pieces  of  plain 
glass  of  the  size  required  are  needed,  a little  knife- 
powder,  some  water,  and  half  an  hour  to  sijare. 
Old  negatives  will  do,  and  the  films  can  be  cleane<l 
off  after  the  grinding  has  been  done. 

One  piece  of  glass  is  put  flat  on  the  table,  with  a 
few  sheets  of  newspaper  beneath  it  to  form  a smooth 
pad  as  a support.  On  this  some  drops  of  water  are 
sprinkled,  and  the  surface  is  dusted  over  with  the 
knife-powder.  The  other  piece  of  glass  is  then 
laid  on  top  of  it,  and  with  gentle  pressure  applie<l 


by  the  extemled  fingers  the  two  are  steadily  ground 
together  for  three  or  four  minutes.  The  lower 
one  is  then  lifted,  rinsed  under  the  tap  an<l  wiped 
ilry,  and  it  will  be  .seen  that  much  of  it  has  fieen  given 
a ground  or  mat-surface;  but  almost  always  there 
will  be  shiny  jjatches  left.  It  is  therefore  ])ut  back 
again,  and  a little  paste  of  knife-]rowder  ami  water 
applied  to  each  of  tliese  i)atches,  but  nowhere  el.se, 
and  the  grinding  is  resumed,  taking  care  that  ])ress- 
ure  is  given  as  far  as  possible  immediately  above 
the  parts  that  were  not  grouinl.  The  pressure  neetl 
not  l)e  so  great  as  to  involve  any  risk  of  Iweakage. 

When  the  lower  piece  is  evenly  ground,  the  upper 
one  may  be  washed  and  dried,  and  if  it  has  any  shiny 
parts  left  it  tnay  lie  put  in  jilace  of  the  lower  one 
and  treated  in  the  .same  way.  Of  course,  if  old 
negatives  are  mseil,  the  two  glass-surfaces  are  ground 
together,  not  the  gelatine-coaled  sides,  the  gelatine 
heljiing  to  give  the  fingers  a gri]i. 

If  tlie  grain  is  thought  to  be  too  coarse,  the  knife- 
powder  ma.y  be  shaken  up  in  a bottle  with  some 
water  and  left  to  settle.  After  most  of  it  has  set- 
tled, the  clouil.v  water  is  [loured  into  another  ves- 
sel and  left  for  the  finest  jiarticles  to  subside, 
and  these  particles  are  used  for  tlie  grinding,  h'or 
all  ordinary  iihotographic  purposes,  however,  knife- 
powder  gives  a.  fine  enough  grain.  — F.  She.vley,  iii 
The  Amateur  I’lwtoyra jiher. 

Take  care  that  the  back  of  your  print  is  not  prefer- 
able to  the  front.  Sr;.\Moxr  Steu. 
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Advanced  Competition 
Landscape  with  Fijiures 
Closes  July  31,  1922 

ALTHoroii  there  are  some  of  oiir  lanilseape-iiliotog- 
raplier.s  who  aver  tliat  to  iiielude  figures  is  to  spoil  an 
otiierwise  excellent  ])hotogra|)h,  we  are  of  the  opinion 
that  there  are  times  anil  iilaees  when  it  might  he  an 
advantage  to  add  a figure  to  the  composition.  It  may 
he  well  to  point  out  that  there  is  a great  difference 
hi'tween  figures  in  landseaiies  and  landscapes  with 
figures.  J'he  two  shoidd  not  he  eoid'used.  In  tlie 


[ireseiit  competition,  the  first  and  most  important 
consideration  should  he  the  land.scape.  and  whatever 
figures  are  included  should  in  no  way  hold  the  beholder 
hut  rather  help  him  to  a greater  aiiiireciation  of  the 
landscajie  and  its  beauty.  Moreover,  the  technical 
skill  and  sound  artistic  judgment  required  will  be  an 
incentive  to  those  of  onr  readers  who  are  really  eager 
to  test  their  photographic  wings. 

It  should  he  evident  that,  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  this  competition,  the  camerist  must  select  a good 
land.scaiie-suhject;  then,  he  must  .so  place  the  figures 
that  they  will  harmoni.se  and  add  to  our  appreciation 
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of  the  landscape.  This  he  may  regard  as  a coni])aratively 
simple  problem  to  solve;  but  just  let  him  make  the 
attempt!  Often,  try  as  one  will,  the  figures  will  persist 
in  attracting  too  much  attention.  That  is,  the  result 
is  a picture  of  figures  in  landscape,  the  exact  opposite 
of  the  objective  we  hope  to  attain  in  this  competition. 
Some  workers  suggest  that  the  figures  be  included  in 
such  a manner  that  they  appear  in  the  composition  at  a 
distance;  and,  hence,  because  of  their  diminutive  size, 
they  do  not  contuse  the  beholder.  This  may  work  out 
well,  provided  that  the  camerist  does  not  make  the 
mistake  to  allow  the  figures  to  wear  white  or  con- 
spicuous clothing.  I remember  to  have  seen  an  excel- 
lent landscape  that  was  virtually  ruined,  artistically, 
by  a figure  clad  in  glaring  white  which,  although  distant, 
nevertheless  caught  the  beholder’s  eye  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  else.  Even  as  we  might  tone  down  a light-colored 
rock  or  fence-post,  .so  should  all  figures  be  toned  down 
to  blend  with  the  entire  composition  in  jjerfect  har- 
mony, although  the  figures,  themselves,  might  be 
induced  to  cooperate  with  the  camerist  to  this  end. 

The  question  may  ari.se  as  to  the  type  of  figures  to 
employ  in  order  to  support  the  composition  and  to 
strengthen  our  interest  in  the  main  theme  that  the 
camerist  has  endeavored  to  portray.  Let  us  remember 
that  the  figures  must  helj)  and  not  hinder  the  composi- 
tion. Con.sequently.  unustial  care  must  be  exercised  in 
their  selection  and  ])lacing.  Perhai>s  one  of  the  most 
familiar  compositions  is  one  which  depicts  an  extended 
landscaj)e  or  panorama  with  a per.son  ])ointing  or  look- 
ing in  the  direction  of  greate.st  interest.  Even  though 
such  a figure  may  occupy  considerable  iiicture-space, 
the  eye  naturally  follows  the  extended  arm  in  the 
direction  indicated  and  is  thus  brought  to  the  center 
of  interest  by  the  most  direct  route.  Even  when  the 
figure  is  shown  lof>king  in  the  required  direction,  the 
same  result  is  obtained.  However,  in  ca.ses  where  the 
land.scape  is  more  confined  and  the  figures  are  not  used 
to  i)oint  out  literally  the  center  of  interest,  the  [)roblom 
becomes  more  difficult. 

Let  us  suppose  that  there  is  a largy,  open  field  and  in 
it  a grouj)  of  venerable.  wide-s])reading  oak-trees  which 
are  well  relieved  agaiirst  a subdueil  Init  i)leasing  hack- 
gro\md.  In  short,  we  have  a deliglitful  and  restful 
landscape.  Let  us  suppose  that  we  believe  iu  the 
artistic  value  of  a group  of  fairies  dancing  beneath  the 
old  oak-trees.  i\lind  you.  we  liad  our  landscape  and 
its  center  of  intere.st  before  we  conceived  the  i<lea  of 
adiling  the  dancing  fairies.  Our  center  of  intere.st 
must  not  he  disturbed  and  our  fairies  must  emphasise 
the  importance  of  the  oaks  in  the  composition.  Of 
cour.se.  the  (pnekest  way  to  obtain  this  result  is  to 
request  the  models  to  face  the  oaks,  lift  up  their  hands 
in  greeting  or  supplication  ami  thus  carry  the  beholder's 
eye  to  the  center  of  interest.  In  a .sense,  we  can  repeat 
what  the  figures  were  doing  in  the  i)anorama  or  ex- 
teniled  landscape.  However,  if  we  wish  the  fairies  to 
be  dancing  in  hai)py  abandon  without  reference  to  the 
f>ak-trees,  .so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  the  f)roblem 
a.ssiirnes  another  aspect.  In  this  case,  the  figures  must 
be  subordin.'ited  in  tone  and  should  be  groii[)ed  around 
the  oak-trees  so  that  the  eye  rests  on  the  figures  but 
passes  on  to  the  oaks.  .lust  how  this  might  he  <lone  will 
<lei)enrl  uiion  the  individual  situation  in  winch  the 
cameri.st  finds  or  places  himself.  .Although  my  sug- 
gestions are  very  far  from  complete  in  detail,  my  ])ur- 
po.se  has  been  to  stimulate  the  cameri.st  to  do  his  own 
thinking  and  planning.  The  fundamentals  of  |)ictorial 
photography  are  not  obtained  solely  by  word,  but  by 
honest  personal  effort  and  experience  in  the  field. 

There  was  a time,  a few  years  ago,  when  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  suggest  the  proi)cr  photographic  equipment 


with  which  the  camerist  might  obtain  the  most  satis- 
factory results,  in  each  competition.  To-day  this  is 
virttially  impossible.  Of  course,  1 can  give  my  |ier- 
sonal  opinion  which  might  he  of  .some  service  to  certain 
reaflers,  but  I venture  to  say  that  were  1 to  arlvocate 
the  use  of  a 5 x 7 view-camera  as  the  only  suitable  out- 
fit for  the  purpose,  the  very  next  mail  would  bring  me 
a beautiful  print  made  with  a ve.st-porkct  camera! 
Modern  photographic  equipment  is  so  effective  that 
one  can  no  longer  limit  any  one  tyiie  of  camera  or  lens 
to  a definite  field.  We  have  unas.sailaljle  evidence 
every  month  that  to-day  it  is  the  man  or  woman  be- 
hind the  camera,  and  not  the  camera  itself,  that  pro- 
duces results.  The  very  moment  that  any  limitation 
is  placed  upon  a certain  ty]>e  of  camera  or  lens,  it  is  a 
signal  to  the  admirers  of  that  t,yi>e  of  camera  or  lens 
to  rush  ]jroof  that  they  have  ilone  exactly  that  which 
we  .said  shoukl  not  be  attemi)ted  with  it.  ('onse- 
quently.  1 am  beginning  to  feel  that  with  intelligent 
manipulation  virtually  every  type  of  camera  will  do 
good  work  arti.stically  and  otherwise.  \ot  only  iu 
photography,  but  in  other  arts  and  .sciences,  we  can 
no  longer  jilace  limitations  on  this  or  that  tyi)e  of  equip- 
ment or  method.  It  appears  to  be  an  age  when  the 
so-called  imi)ossible  is  being  done  again  and  again. 
Eor  the.se  reasons,  I say  that  any  standard  type  of 
camera  used  intelligently  may  be  depended  upt)u  to 
yield  suitable  ])ictures  for  this  comi)etition.  What 
the  type  of  camera  should  be,  I shall  not  atteni])t  to 
sugge.st;  but  I will  have  the  last  word  and  say,  "U.se 
a camera  with  a groundgiass." 

To  revert,  for  a moment,  to  the  matter  of  the  figures 
and  how  they  should  be  clothe<l,  1 might  add  that  a 
pastoral  .scene  obviously  should  not  include  figures 
dre.s.sed  in  the  latest  Paris  fashions.  Even  though  the 
figures  are  to  be  subordinated,  they  should  not  con- 
llict  with  the  theme  to  be  ex])ressed.  ,V  lone  fisher- 
man or  harvester  iu  a field  should  be  clothed  as  befits 
the  occasion. 

In  connection  with  this  comi)ctition  it  will  be  of 
great  hel])  and  i)ictorial  value  for  ever\-  cameri.st  to 
read  thoroughly  a good  liook  on  ])ictorial  coui[)ositiou. 
Even  though  all  of  it  does  not  tit  his  ])articular  case, 
he  will  find  that  there  arc  certain  fundamcutal  pi-iu- 
ciples  mentioned  which  will  .serve  him  well  in  all  his 
photogra])hic  work.  Of  cour.se,  he  shoulil  not  lu  ake 
his  picture  “according  to  the  book."  'I'o  do  so  would 
rob  it  of  all  individuality  atid  .siamlaneity.  However, 
even  as  the  child  must  learn  its  H C's  before  it  can 
rea<l  Tenny.son's  poems,  ,so  the  cameri.st  should  realise 
the  value  of  thorough  preparation  before  he  can  be- 
come an  exj)erieuced  |)ictorialist.  Then,  too,  from 
the  technical  point  of  view  the  camerist  should  not 
fail  to  ap])i-cciate  the  importance  of  a souml  knowKslge 
of  the  mechanical  details  of  his  photographic  ei|uip- 
ment.  Last,  but  not  least,  the  modern  aiiastigmat  or 
.soft-focus  lens  rc(|uire.s  study  and  the  nccessiry  e\[>e- 
rience  in  order  to  make  it  coid'orm  to  the  will  of  the 
cameri.st.  Lenses  have  an  iudi\idualit,\'  of  their  own 
which  must  be  discovered  by  trial  on  the  \'ery  subject 
which  the  worker  wishes  to  attempt,  d’he  expend- 
iture of  time.  i)atienee  and  effort  required  to  master 
a lens  is  eminently  worthwhile. 

In  conclusion,  it  will  be  well  for  the  ambitious  pieto- 
rialist  to  combine  thorough  stmly  with  .sound  pi'ai'tieal 
experience,  and  thus  ])laee  himself  1ti  a position  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  this  eomj)elitiou  and  his  desire  to 
make  something  of  himself  and  of  photogr.a[)h\'.  .\l- 
though  .some  readers  may  feel,  at  this  time,  th.at  I 
over-emi)hasi.se  the  necessit,\'  to  ha\-e  high  photogra|)hie 
standards  ami  live  up  to  them,  is  there  any  surer  way 
to  success.^  A.  II.  It. 


BEGINNERS’  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 

Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  Beginners’  Competition 
Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A. 


Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value,  $2.50. 

Second  Prize:  Value,  $1.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Subject  for  each  contest  is  “Miscellaneous” ; 
but  original  themes  are  preferred. 

Prizes,  cho,sen  by  the  winner,  will  l)e  awarded  in 
photo-materials,  .sold  by  any  dealer  or  manufacturer 
who  advertises  in  Photo-Eu.v  M.\g.\zjne,  or  in  books. 

Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  open  only  to  beginners  of 
not  more  than  two  years’  practical  camera-activity, 
and  whose  work  submitted  here,  is  without  any 
practical  help  from  friend  or  professional 
expert.  Or,  in  case  of  dual  author.ship,  names  of 
both  should  be  given.  A signed  statement  to  this  effect 
should  accompany  the  data. 

2.  Workers  are  eligible  so  long  as  they  have  not 
won  a first  prize  in  this  competition.  Winners  of  the 
first  prize  automatically  drop  out  permanently,  but 
may  enter  prints  in  the  Advanced  Class  at  any  time. 

3.  Prints  eligible  are  contact-prints  from  i]4,  x 3}4 
to  and  including  x 5j^  inches,  and  enlargements 
up  to  and  including  8x10  inches. 

4.  Prints  representing  no  more  than  two 
different  subjects,  for  any  one  competition,  and 
printed  in  any  medium  except  blue-print,  may  be 
entered.  They  should  be  simply  and  tastefully 
mounted.  Subjects  which  have  appeo.red 
in  other  publications  are  not  eligible, 
nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold,  or 
entered  in  competition  elsewhere,  be^ 
fore  PhotO‘Era  Magazine  awards  are 
announced.  Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  sur- 
face paper  and  sepias  are  not  suitable  for  reproduction, 
and  should  be  accompanied  by  smooth  prints  that 
have  the  same  gradations  and  detail. 

5.  Unsuccessful  prints  will  be  returned  only  when  re- 
turn-postage at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  with  thedata.  Criticism  at  request. 

().  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Photo-Eka  Magazine,  unless 
otherwise  requested  by  the  contestant.  However,  he 
may  dispose  of  other  prints  from  such  negatives  after 
he  shall  have  received  official  recognition. 

7.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker  s name,  ad- 
dress, instructions,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  the  name 
and  month  of  the  competition,  and  should  be  accompanied 
by  a letter,  sent  separately,  giving  full  particulars  of 
date,  light,  plate  or  film,  make,  type,  and  focus  of  lens,  stop 
used,  exposure,  developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose 
return-postage  in  this  letter.  Data-blanks  sent  for  2-cent 
stamp.  Be  sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every 
print  for  what  contest  it  is  intended. 

8.  On  account  of  the  present  high  prices  of  paper 
and  cardboard,  competitors  may  send  large  prints 
mounted  with  nariow  margins,  but  in  every  case,  prints 
should  be  protected  by  strong,  stiff  boards,  or  of  a 
kind  that  bends  slightly  without  breaking.  Large 
packages  may  be  sent  by  express  (prepaid). 


Awards  Beginners’  Competition 
Closed  March  31,  1922 

First  Prize:  Josejih  W'ada. 

Second  Prize:  M.  ,J.  Burelbach. 

Honorable  Mention:  Eranklin  Chapman;  .John  ,J. 
Griffiths;  William  A.  Harnish;  Stephen  J.  Palickar; 
Melvin  C.  Parrish;  Bernard  M.  Stern. 


Sharp  or  “Fuzzy”  Pictures? 

A Ni  MBEK  of  beginners,  and  amateur  photograiihers 
of  several  years’  experience,  have  written  to  me  in  .some 
perplexity  with  regard  to  whether  or  not  they  should 
make  their  jiictures  sharp  or  "fuzzy”.  They  assert 
that  they  are  bewildered  by  the  arguments  advanced 
by  ailherents  of  both  .schools  of  photography.  The 
telling  point  advanced  by  the  “fuzzy”  school  is  that 
virtually  every  salon  or  exhibition-picture  is  made 
with  a soft-focus  lens  or  otherwise  softened  to  vary- 
ing degrees  of  diffusion.  In  short,  many  beginners 
ajiiiear  to  hold  the  opinion  that  the  "fuzzier”  they 
can  make  their  pictures,  the  better  opportunity  they 
will  have  to  win  recognition  and  the  more  rapid  will 
be  their  photograjihic  progre.ss.  The  word  “art”  is 
nseil  repeatedly,  and  the  beginner  aiipears  to  a.ssume 
that  art  and  a “fuzzy"  jiicture  are  one  and  the  .same 
thing.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  novice,  the 
"fuzzy"  photograph  is  the  one  that  receives  the  greatest 
attention  and  the  highest  honors.  The  facts  seem  to 
bear  out  the  ])o]mlarity  of  the  diffused  picture,  at 
least  at  .salons  and  at  exhiliitions.  Without  a doubt, 
the  beginner  is  perplexed  and  does  not  know  in  which 
<lirection  to  concentrate  his  attention. 

My  own  advice  to  the  beginner  or  amateur  photog- 
rajiher  of  little  experience  is  to  let  "fuzzy”  pictures 
alone  until  he  can  make  good  sharp  jiictures.  In  a 
.sen.se,  the  making  of  a sharp  jihotograjih  is  to  the 
diffu.sed  one  as  the  jiractising  of  musical  scales  to  the 
rendering  of  a vocal  .solo.  There  must  be  a firm  foun- 
dation u|)on  which  to  build.  On  this  page,  I have 
often  advocated  the  mastery  of  a sharp  lens  before 
attemiiting  the  u.se  of  a soft-focus  objective,  and  I 
extend  this  advice  to  include  the  making  of  prints. 
Of  cour.se,  there  may  be  exceptions;  but  I venture  to 
.say  that  the  average  inexperienced  beginner  would 
have  his  hands  full  with  a new  soft-focus  lens.  Many 
a novice  finds  it  a ilifficnlt  problem  to  focus  a sharp 
lens  correctly,  even  when  he  can  .see  the  difference 
lietween  “in  focus”  and  "out  of  focus”  on  a ground- 
glass  or  on  the  mirror  of  a reflect ing-caniera. 

The  soft-focus  lens  and  diffused  jiicture  are  here 
to  stay  and,  in  the  hands  of  experienced  workers, 
they  are  a splendid  means  to  artistic  iihotographic 
exiire.ssion.  However,  even  in  the  hamls  of  the  pic- 
torialist  of  reiiutation,  a soft-focus  lens  does  not  always 
Iiroduce  a satisfactory  result  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder. 
With  all  due  respect  to  the  many  beautiful  master- 
[lieces  jiroduced  by  eminent  iiictorialists,  there  are  a 
number  of  jiictures  among  them  that  I admit  I cannot 
ajijireciate  or  truthfully  say  that  I like.  In  some 
(juarters,  there  appears  to  be  a striving  for  effect  at 
the  exjiense  of  true  beauty  and  appeal.  To  say  the 
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“see  th’  eil  birdie!" 
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least,  the  heMinner  i.s  no  match  for  I lie  |)ic1<irialists 
that  have  had  years  of  experience  and  |)ossess  the 
necessary  i)hotographic  equipment.  Hence,  let  liim 
make  good,  sharp  pictures  for  a time  until  he  is  rpial- 
ified  to  know  exactly  what  he  wishes  to  do  ;ind  is  ahle 
to  do  it  intelligently  and  successfully. 

From  the  numher  of  letters  received  from  readers, 
it  is  evident  that  there  is  .still  a strong  preference  for 
the  sharp  picture.  In  fact,  we  have  Ijeen  taken  to 
task  for  publishing  some  of  the  jnctures  that  have 
aiqjeared  recently.  Fnfortnnately.  we  are  between 
the  ui)per  and  nether  mill-stones,  and  we  are  eager 
to  do  justice  to  goorl  pictures,  whether  they  be  sharp 
or  diffused.  However,  I must  say  that  in  certain 
ca.ses  the  camerist  is  aj)t  to  be  led  to  form  his  oi>inion 
by  those  who  exi)ress  their  opinions  in  the  most  force- 
ful manner.  .\lso.  there  appears  to  be  a tendency 
for  some  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  ditfu.sed  picture 
because — well,  it  is  the  thing  to  do.  In  i)hotograph\', 
as  well  as  in  other  human  undertakings,  a man  .should 
remain  true  to  himself  and  to  liis  honest  o[)inions. 
Hecause  some  well-known  critic  ajqiroves  a picture 
does  not  make  it  coinjudsory  for  me  to  like  it.  Of 
course,  my  lack  f)f  apjireciation  may  be  due  to  my 
ignorance.  The  trained  critic  may  see  in  it  a value 
that  I do  not:  but  the  fact  remains  that  I like  it  or 
not  aicording  to  the  imijression  that  the  picture  makes 
n[)on  me,  despite  whatever  the  critics  may  say  for  or 
against  it.  .\s  we  learn  more  about  arti.stic  comi)osition 
in  photography,  we  are  better  able  to  understand 
pictures;  Init.  even  .“o.  the  most  accomplisheil  critic 


is  compelled  at  times  to  ailmit  that  the  print  before 
him  is  beyonil  his  com|)rehension  artistically  or  other- 
wise- ,Vs  I have  .said  before,  when  an  intelligent  cam- 
erist  is  master  of  the  fundamentals  of  good  com])osi- 
tion  and  techniipie.  he  is  then  in  a position  to  cxiu’ess 
his  opinion  of  this  or  that  print;  and.  in  many  ca.ses. 
his  criticism  is  just  as  valuable  and  hel])ful  as  that  of 
the  professional  critic  with  a reimtation.  .VII  of  which 
brings  me  to  the  suggestion  that  the  beginner  or  in- 
experience<l  amateur  photographer  should  not  be  led 
to  depend  on  others  for  his  api)raisal  of  the  |)ietorial 
merits  of  a ])icture  or  whether  it  should  be  sh.-irp  or 
"fuzzy".  If  he  sincerely  believes  that  a sharfi  picture 
will  serve  his  juirpo.se  more  advantageously  than 
one  that  is  diffused,  let  him  stick  to  it;  and  if  he  prefers 
the  "fuzzy”  picture,  let  him  sa>-  so  frankly.  How- 
e\-er,  let  him  not  be  ke])!  in  a constant  i|nandary  by 
well-meaning  but  ])rejudiced  frieuds  who  press  him 
to  adopt  one  or  the  other  .school  of  ]>hologra])hy . 
.Vbove  all-  let  the  beginner  or  amateur  photographer 
avoid  taking  any  defiiute  position  because  Mr.  ,\. 
or  Mr,  15.  thinks  so,  or  becau.se  "they  say"  that  it  i.s 
the  thing  to  do  this  sea.son  at  the  camera  club. 

In  conclusion,  then,  let  me  repeat  that  I suggest 
to  the  beginner  that  he  maintain  strict  neniralily  be- 
tween the  sharj)  ami  ditfu.sed  "factions"  mild  he  can 
make  good,  .shar])  pictures.  This  accomplished,  he 
should  consider  well  the  next  step  and  let  him  not 
take  it  under  persuasion  or  intinence  of  any  kind,  but 
sfilely  on  the  firm  conviction  of  his  own  experience 
and  study.  When  all  is  said  and  done  who  really 
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cares  whctlicr  a picture  is  sharp  or  difl'iiscd  provide  I 
that  it  tells  the  i)ictorial  story  of  the  subject  as  it 
sliould  be  told,  truthfully  anil  simply.  Let  ftood  old- 
fashioned  common  sen.se  temper  onr  opinions  so  that 
we  may  be  neither  too  conservative  nor  too  radical. 
Let  ns  ha\e  iiietnres  that  S|jeak  out  the  real  truth 
about  this  beautiful  and  wonderful  world  of  ours  arid 
those  who  li^•e  in  it. 

A.  II.  B. 

Preventing  Halation 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  popularity  of  plates  of 
the  .self-screen  tyjte  is  to  be  found  in  their  com[)arative 
freedom  from  halation,  says  a British  cotemporary . 
We  have  seen  sad  cases  of  the  fault  on  jilates  of  this 
ly|)e,  it  is  true;  but  that  is  no  answer  to  llie  claim  that 
halation  with  them  is  less  troublesome.  We  have  .seen 
halation  on  a well-backed  jilate.  The  fact  is  that 
halation  and  .scat teriiiff  of  the  light  are  two  actions 
which  go  on  side  by  side;  and  backing,  however  efficient, 
can  only  deal  with  the  halation.  'I'he  actual  staining 
of  the  film  by  the  d>e  which  is  intended  to  act  as  the 
light-filter  checks  both,  .\fter  passing  into  a film  of 
emulsion  that  has  lieen  staineil  in  this  way,  the  photo- 
grai)tiic  actixily  of  any  light  which  maybe  scattered  in 
the  film,  or  which  may  |>ass  Ihrough  it  into  the  glass  to 
be  relleeted  anil  so  give  ri.se  to  halation,  is  very  much 
reduced.  Although  it  is  not  reihiced  enough  to  be  a 
coni[)lete  jireventive  in  the  case  of  a difficult  subject, 
it  is  lessened  so  that  in  mild  ca.ses  it  is  ino|)cralive. 


This  is  one  reason  why  plates  of  this  kind  give  such 
clean,  bright  images.  Halation  is  often  present  and 
acting  injuriously  on  the  character  of  the  negative, 
when  it  is  not  actually  recogni.sed  as  such.  This  was 
brought  home  very  forcibly  to  us  when  te.sting  a num- 
ber of  backing-preparations,  by  painting  over  one-half 
of  a plate  with  the  backing,  and  leaving  the  other 
half  bare.  The  backed  half  was  often  conspicuously 
lietter  than  the  unbacked  half,  although  neither,  con- 
sidered by  it.self,  would  be  said  to  be  halated.  The 
defect  was  very  visible  when  the  glass-side  of  the 
plate  was  looked  at  after  development  l)ut  before  fix- 
ing, the  highlights  being  surrounded  by  a very  distinct 
halo  of  deposit.  This  was  no  longer  visible  when 
the  plate  was  fixed;  but  although  the  image  may  have 
masked  it,  more  or  le.ss,  it  must  .still  have  been  pre.sent 
undoubtedly,  tending  to  make  the  negative  less  bright 
than  it  should  have  been. 

Photographing  a Cough 

,\  London  engineer  has  invented  an  instrument 
which  will  make  iihotographic  records  of  noises,  techni- 
cally known  as  the  “Audometer",  states  the  Pholog- 
rupher  Dealer.  The  working  of  the  apparatus  is  based 
u])on  the  movement  of  a ray  of  reflected  light,  caused 
by  the  displacement  of  air  by  .sound  waves.  It  is  said 
that  in  the  experimental  days  of  the  invention,  the 
inveidor  amused  him.self  by  photogra|)hing  his  friends’ 
coughs,  thus  making  their  illness  visible. 
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Bleaching-Solutions  for  Developing-Papers 

The  indirect  sulphur-toning  of  silver-ljromide  papers, 
both  for  enlargements  and  for  contact  prints,  is  being 
employed  more  and  more,  as  it  works  with  virtually 
compile  certainty.  As  bleaching-solution.  ])otassium 
is  generally  employed  in  the  proportion  of  !5  parts  to 
1 of  potassium  bromide.  This  bleaching-l)ath  washes 
out  of  the  gelatine-coating  very  qnickly,  so  that  the 
print  needs  only  to  be  well  rimsed  before  going  into  the 
sulphurising  bath.  It  is  to  be  considered,  however, 
that  both  the  ferricyanide  and  the  bromide  are  some- 
what high  in  ]>rice.  so  that  it  seems  desirable  to  learn 
the  use  of  other  bleaching-agents  that  will  give  ap- 
proximately the  .same  result  at  a less  cost. 

Some  time  ago  Messrs.  Lumiere  and  Seyewetz  pub- 
lished a review  of  all  the  different  methods  of  turning 
the  metallic  silver  into  halogen  silver — bromide  or 
chloride — without  considering  silver-iodide,  because 
potassium  iodide,  for  well-understood  rea.sons,  has 
had  no  practical  use. 

To  chan<re  the  metallic  silver  into  chloride  or  bro- 
mide. chlorine  water,  bromine  water,  hyi)ochlorite  or 
hypobromide  can  be  used.  Stolze  has  even  suggested 
the  use  of  chlorin  or  bromin  in  gaseous  form;  but  none 
of  the.se  have  ever  found  use  in  practice  owing  to  their 
extremely  unwholesome  odor. 

Metallic  chlorides  and  bromides  also,  such  as  of 
cop])er.  mercury,  iron,  etc,,  have  occasionally  been 
emi)loyed  in  practice.  For  instance,  cojiper-chloride 
has  been  used  on  printing-out  paper  to  obtain  a lilack 
tone  without  the  use  of  gohl  or  platinum,  by  bleaching 
the  fixed  and  washed  print  and  redeveloping  witli 
amidol.  The  sublimate-i)otassium-bromide  is  also 
used  occasionally  and  is  recommended  for  improving 
a weak  or  poorly  toned  silver  l)romide  print.  Gen- 
erally. however,  oxidising  snlistances  are  used,  like 
])otassium  bichromate,  chromic  acid,  permanganate, 
ammonium  persulphate,  mixed  with  hydrochloric  or 
hydrobromic  achl.  or  together  with  sulphuric  acid  and 
a chlorin  or  bromin  salt  .Vl.so  mixtures  of  an  oxidiser 
like  potassium  jjcrnianganate,  potassium  ferricyanide, 
and  ammoiuum  persuli)hate  with  a chlorin  or  bromin 
salt  which,  in  presence  of  the  metallic  silver  in  the 
j>rint — but  without  the  addition  of  acid,  .sets  free  the 
chlorin  or  bromin — are  used  in  large  quantities. 

Chrome  .salts  as  oxidising  sid)stances  are  not  to  be 
recommended,  because  they  are  too  difficult  to  wash 
out  of  the  gelatine-coating.  In  fact,  a l)leaching-bal h 
of  iiermanganate.  suli)hnric  acid,  common  salt  and 
water  is  equal  in  effect  to  the  usual  bath  of  ferricyanide, 
jjotassium  bronude  and  water.  However,  as  the  acid 
permanganate  solution  does  not  keep  well,  it  is  best 
to  make  a solution  of  1 gramme  of  permanganate  in 
.500  cem.  of  water  and  keej)  it  in  a bottle  by  itself,  and 
in  another  bottle  a mixture  of  10  ccm.  concentrated 
.sulphuric  acid  and  .K)  grammes  of  common  salt  dis- 
solved in  .500  ccm.  of  water.  The.se  separate  solutions 
keep  indefinitely  and  are  mixed  in  ef|ual  parts  when 
wanted.  A slight  browning  of  the  paper  does  not  call 
for  special  treatment  with  sodium  liisul])hite,  as  it 
di.sappears  instantly  in  the  sulphurising  bath.  This 
j)ermanganate  sulphuric  aciil  common-salt  liath  is 
very  inexi)ensive  and  no  difference  in  tone  can  be  dis- 


tingiushed  between  prints  bleached  in  it  and  tho.se 
bleached  in  the  ferricyanide  solution.  A S])ecial  ad- 
vantage of  this  l)leaching-bath  is  that  insufficiently 
washed  print.s — that  is,  that  still  contain  hyposulphite 
of  .soda — are  not  weakened  in  it.  Of  course,  the  per- 
ma!iganate  is  soon  precipitated  by  the  hypo,  .so  that 
it  is  not  well  intentionally  to  omit  washing  the  prints 
pro])erly;  as  in  such  case  it  wouhl  be  necessary  to 
renew  the  bleaching-bath  as  .soon  as  it  becomes  dis- 
eolore<  1 , — Das  ,1  Id icr. 

An  Interesting  Letter  from  Australia 

W.cHRonxG.v,  D.vui!  Creek. 

J.XNDOW-XE,  QuEEXSL.VXI),.\u.STR.VLrA. 

-January  18,  l!h>‘2. 

1’unLisiiER  OF  1’iioto-Er..\.  M.vg.vzixe: 

I was  very  much  intere.sted  to  read  in  the  Xovember 
Ill'll  ‘‘Groundglass  Page  " of  a case  of  photographic 
reversal  which  you  calleil  Freak  Overexposure”, 
as  it  is.  in  .some  respects,  like  a case  which  I ex))erienced 
some  time  ago.  One  of  my  cameras  is  a ‘234  x 334 
Seneca  roll-film  with  a 334-hich  Wollensak  Velostigmat 
F/4.5  lens.  I had  not  l)een  using  this  camera  for  a 
while  and  one  day  1 wishcil  to  make  some  ])hotogra])hs 
with  it.  So  I filleil  it  with  a spool  of  film  ami  turneil  it 
to  Xo.  1.  This  I did  with  the  front  of  the  camera  closeil. 
Fpon  (>i)ening  it  I found  that  the  shutter  was  ojjen, 
having  been  .set  at  ‘‘time  " and  not  clo.sed.  I knew  that 
the  film  w(juld  be  spoiled  .so  I closed  the  shutter  and 
turned  the  film  around  to  Xo.  2 — all  this  Ix'ing  done 
with  the  lens  close  to  the  film  (the  front  of  the  camera 
not  extended).  On  developing  the  roll  of  film,  I was 
amazed  to  find  that  Xo.  1 exposure  was  strongly  fogged 
only  around  the  edges,  but  the  center  which  hail  liecn 
in  close  contact  with  tlie  open  lens  was  almost  clear 
film,  the  clear  patch  being  just  about  the  size  of  the 
lens-aperture. 

In  N'iew  of  this  experience  anil  after  reading 
Freak  Overexposure  ".  1 thought  of  trying  an  experi- 
ment. I took  an  old  Premo  film-pack  which  had  been 
discarded  for  some  rea.son  or  other  and  had  been  lying 
loose  in  a drawer  for  a year  or  so  and  placed  it  behind  a 
fairly  contrasty  negative  in  a |)rinting-fraine.  'I'his  1 
placed  out  in  the  full  sunlight  and  left  it  there  until  a 
faint  jiosilivc  image  was  ])rinted  on  the  him.  'I'his 
film  I then  placed  in  a normal  jiyro-soda  developer 
with  a little  extra  bromide.  In  this,  the  /losilhr  image 
changed  to  a iiri/alirc  image.  So  far  as  I could  judge 
the  lightest  tones  of  the  negative-image  are  about 
equal  in  ilc])th  to  the  darkest  in  the  original  positive- 
image.  k'nim  this  it  would  seem  as  though  the  devel- 
oper did  not  have  a bleaching-act ion  on  the  dark  tones 
of  the  positive  but  only  a darkening  action  on  the 
light  tones.  .Ml  the  handling  of  t he  him  and  I he  develo|i- 
ing  of  it  was  done  in  daylight-  the  Him  being  worked 
just  like  a i)rinting-out  ju-int. 

1 am  enclosing  these  two  films  as  they  may  be  of 
interest  to  you.  1 am  going  to  try  some  further  experi- 
ments in  this  matter  of  reversal  as  it  seems  to  promi.se 
great  things  in  the  way  of  duplicating  negatives  with- 
out the  aiil  of  a [)ositive. 

With  best  wishes.  I remain 


Orno  AVi:nn. 


OUR  CONTRIBUTING  CRITICS 


FAIUY-ST<JHIES 


JAirEH  ALLAN- 


YOUR  CRITICISM  IS  INVITED 


Whoever  sends  the  best  criticism  {not  over  150  words) 
before  the  last  day  of  the  current  month,  will  receive  from 
us  a three-month  subscription  to  Photo-Era  Magazine. 

The  winning  criticism,  in  onr  opinion,  is  the  first  one 
printed,  below.  Criticism  should  be  helpful  and  courteous. 

'I'he  ti'clinic'iil  work  Mild  IoiimI  (|iiMlitics  of  tliis  print 
arc  about  as  fiooil  as  can  tic  made  in  the  circiiinstance.s. 
The  iilaiics  are  nicely  sejiaratcd,  and  the  wliole  jirint 
is  ((iiite  iilcasing.  'I’liis  is  one  of  the  few  instances 
where  tlie  liorizontal  print  would  have  been,  ]i<'rhaps, 
better  tlian  the  upright;  for  tlicre  is  far  too  niiich 
foreground,  altlioiigh  tlie  highliglited  jiath  extends 
from  bottom  of  ])rint  to  beyond  tlie  bridge,  making 
a good  eye-cntrane<“.  .Mthoiigh  the  lioat  is  going  in 
the  right  direction,  it  is  too  near  the  iierpendicniar 
center,  and  would  have  been  better  half  an  inch  to 
either  side,  ,\s  the  tree  to  the  right  is  not  visibly 
supported,  it  a|ipears  to  be  falling  into  the  iiiclnre. 


viewpoint  which  included  the  base  of  this  tree  would 
have  stabilised  the  effect.  Trimming  about  one  and 
three-quarters  inches  from  the  bottom,  I think,  would 
iinjirove  this  jiriiit.  A viewpoint  that  included  more 
on  the  right  and  suitable  clouds  in  the  .sky-space  is 
all  that  is  needed  to  make  this  about  a perfect  print. 

.1.  E.  Carson. 

Trim,  trim,  trim!  Old  advice  that’s  ever  new.  Mr. 
Kemp’s  pleasing  picture,  “Tir  the  River",  affords  an 
exanqile  of  a print  that  needs  plenty  of  trimming.  Let 
us  cut  off  a little  over  a third  of  the  length  from  the 
bottom;  and  then,  to  avoid  having  our  boat  in  the 
center,  we  must  cHi)  a half-inch  from  the  left.  Who 
can  deny  the  imiirovement?  There  appears  to  be  a 
lack  of  definition  toward  the  edges  of  the  print.  This 
may  have  been  done  in  the  enlarging,  or  it  may  be  a 
result  of  using  too  large  a stop  for  the  rapid  rectilinear 
lens.  Rut  this  defect  is  not  so  noticeable  after  trim- 
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THE  PICTUKE  CHITICTSEI)  THIS  MONTH 


ming.  The  sky,  foliage  and  river  form  a pleasing 
S-c-urveand  tlie  jirint  lias  a tone-cpialit y and  atniosiiliere 
that  are  conimendahle. 

(iEOKHE  A.  Ueane,  Jr. 

Tuispieture  might  have  looked  good  to  the  photog- 
rapher as  he  gazed  up  the  river  toward  the  bridge; 
Init  the  distance  from  the  camera  is  too  great  to  make 
a good  photograph  of  either  the  bridge  or  the  canoe. 
If  just  the  river  was  wanted  in  the  jiictnre,  the  view- 
point .should  have  been  nearer  the  bank.  .Mso.  there 
would  have  been  some  improvement  if  the  [licture 
were  horizontal  instead  of  vertical,  as  there  may  be 
.some  handsome  trees  on  the  banks  of  the  river  that 
would  make  a totally  different  .setting  for  the  bridge 
and  canoe — the  [licture  gives  us  a hint  that  such  might 
be  the  case. 

.\s  for  the  pre.sent  picture.  I should  trim  off  at  least 
one  and  five-eighths  inches  from  the  bottom  and  make 
it  nearly  square.  That  would  take  away  some  of  the 
very  distant  effect,  and  add  to  the  appearance  of  the 
print.  Then  I should  make  a good  enlargement  and 
jirobably  would  be  satisfied  that  I had  a good  view  of 
that  part  of  the  river. 

.\.  L.  OS  EUTO.N. 

If  I had  had  anytliing  to  do  with  making  this  print, 
I would  have  held  the  camera  horizontally  and  stood 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  stream.  This  wouhl  have  cut 
out  the  uninteresting  foreground,  relieved  the  picture 
of  the  somewhat  cramped  feeling  and  given  better 


placing  to  the  laidge.  I should  also  have  printed  it 
a little  longer  to  eliminate  the  .somewhat  dull  effect. 
Kven  cutting  off  a half  inch  from  the  top  and  one  and 
three-quarters  from  the  bottom  and  enlarging  would 
give  a pleasing  jirint.  In  remaking  the  negative.  I 
should  u.se  a smaller  stop  with  a corresponding  increase 
in  time.  The  |iiclure  certainly  has  many  ]iossi- 
bilitie,s  from  an  artistic  viewiioint  and  shows  that 
the  photographer  appreciates  the  beautiful. 

(Jns  S,  S.\wv. 

Mil.  Kemp  has  the  making  of  a very  iirelty  ])icture 
in  his  ‘Tp  the  River".  It  would  be  iini>roved  by 
trimming  from  the  bottom  to  where  the  right  bank 
of  the  stream  leaves  the  iiicture.  .Mthough  the  shadow 
of  the  trees  is  very  beautiful,  to  trim  just  to  here  would 
make  the  bridge  divide  the  iiicture  in  hahes.  .lust 
a little  more  includcil  on  eacli  side  would  not  change 
the  position  of  the  bridge  and  the  picture  wouhl  not 
be  .so  nearly  square.  .\  viewpoint  a little  to  the  right 
wouhl  help  .some.  One  would  not  look  directly  through 
the  bridge,  and  the  canoe  would  then  be  placed  to  the 
left  instead  of  in  the  center.  'I'he  trees  in  the  distance 
are  almost  the  same  tone  as  the  briilge.  'Pry  this 
view  again,  Mr.  Kemp,  when  the  sun  is  low  and  there 
is  a slight  haze. 

.V.  F.  II.U.l.OWKl.L. 

Don’t  sneer  at  the  photographer  who  wins  a medal. 
>'011  may  win  one  yourself  some  ilay. 

Sf.vmon  Sikh. 

H.'i? 


OUR  ILLUSTRATIONS 


WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 


The  beautiful  month  of  May  is  entitled  to  all  the 
praise  it  receives  from  poets,  musicians,  lovers,  and 
mankind  in  general.  But  there  are  other  months  that 
merit  bursts  of  ver.se  and  song.  There  is  June  filled 
with  significance — ro.ses  and  weddings!  So  let  us 
celebrate  the  beauteous,  blossoming,  fertile  month  of 
June;  and  we  appoint  as  the  celebrant  the  sweet  little 
child  whose  portrait  graces  the  api>roach  to  this  issue. 

]?oston  photographer  is  the  arti.st.  The  ex<{uisitely 
moidded  features,  the  dim])led  hand,  the  uirspoiled 
ensend)le,  form  a jiicture  of  surpassing  beauty  and 
sweetness.  The  lighting  is  conventional,  yet  ai)]>ro- 
priate,  and  the  soft,  round  modeling  and  ])lastic  effect 
evince  the  hand  of  an  expert  technician  and  sym- 
pathetic artist.  Bepeated  on  page  fiOl.  Data:  I’ro- 

fe,ssional  studio;  north  light;  May,  10  .x.m.;  8x10 
Century  Camera;  IJ-inch  Cooke  lens;  at  full  oi)eniug; 
quick  bulb-exposure;  8x  10  Seed  .80;  jjyro  elon;  ])rint, 
.\rtura  Rough  .sepia. 

It  would  almost  .seem  as  if  the  eyes  of  the  baby  were 
lof)king  into  tho.se  of  "Grandma'’  whose  jiortrait  forms 
the  frontis])iece.  But  it  is  merely  a coincidence. 
"Grandma”,  Ijy  Miss  Tewkesbury,  would,  doubtless, 
be  happy  to  be  gazing  at  so  lovely  a child,  but,  in  all 
truth,  she  has  but  rai.sed  her  head  in  obedience  to  a 
suggestion  from  her  grandchild — the  artist  who  has 
demonstrated  her  ability  to  ])lan  and  execute  as  happy 
a portrait  of  an  old  lady  as  I have  ever  Ireheld.  No 
))rofe.ssional  can  hope  to  suri)a.ss  the  favoring  conditions 
that  characterise  an  at-home  sitting,  with  its  repose, 
sentiment  and  atmosphere.  This  is  specially  true  in 
the  ca.se  of  elderly  and  sensitive  persons;  and  Miss 
Tewkesbury  evidently  appreciated  the  advantage  of 
l)idtiting  by  her  relative’s  favorite  occui)atiou,  and  it 
must  have  been  a simple  task  to  obtain  the  outward 
exi)ression  of  a happy  frame  of  mind.  That  the  artist 
neglected  to  subdue  the  self-as.serting  white  mass  in 
her  sitter's  lap  is  to  be  regretted,  as  it  greatly  detracts 
from  the  chief  point  of  interest — the  face.  Local  reduc- 
tion (on  the  negative)  will  reme<ly  this  defect. 

One  has  only  to  look  at  modern  oil-portraits  to  ai)pre- 
ciate  the  lack  of  variety  or  individuality  in  the  sitters' 
poses.  They  are  all  about  the  same.  It  .seems  as  if 
mo.st  of  them  had  been  cast  in  one  mould.  Happily, 
the  photographer  of  W.  L.  F.  Wastell,  the  new  i)resident 
of  the  Boyal  l’hotogra])hic  Society,  felt  that  his  dis- 
linguished  sitter  should  be  portrayed  as  a living, 
tlexible  [)er.son:dity,  ])referably  in  an  attitude  character- 
istic (»f  him — in  fact,  as  his  friends  see  him.  Mr. 
( rowther  has  done  more;  he  has  set  before  us  the 
iiiau  as  he  really  is,  true  to  life!  If  you  want  to  know 
what  Mr.  Wastell  has  ju,st  .said-  or  is  about  to  say — 
just  read  one  of  his  l)right  pages,  where,  as  "The 
Walru.s",  he  entertains  with  a rare,  scintillating  wit. 
With  masterly  ea.se  and  .sim[)licity,  the  artist  has  used 
the  pyraTiiiilal  form  of  design.  The  naturally  inclined 
head  is  balanced  by  the  left  baud  holding  the  .soothing 
])ipc;  not  a single  harsh  note  in  this  modest,  direct  and 
engrossing  story  of  i)ortrait-ch:iracteri.sat  ion  ! 

William  S.  Ilavis  has  been  a jjictorial  contributor 
to  the  pages  of  this  magazine  for  about  fifteen  busy 
years,  and  ui)holds  faithfully  his  high  .stauilard  of 
artistic  excellence.  He  does  not  know  how'  to  do  a 
thing  indifferently.  Such  uniformity  of  perfortnanee 


is  indeed  praiseworthy.  In  picturing  the  main  entrance 
to  the  famous  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New 
York,  he  has  given  us  the  soul  of  this  extensive  edifice. 
Modern  renaissance  is  the  style  of  the  architecture, 
and  it  could  not  be  better  exemplified  than  in  this 
stately  facade.  The  lighting  cho,sen  by  Mr.  Davis 
.serves  to  delineate  clearly  the  fluted  Corinthian  columns, 
the  arched  windows,  and  other  characteristic  features; 
ami  a pleasing  sky  relieves  the  mass  of  architectural 
jjerpendiculars.  His  picture  received  Honorable 
Mention  in  our  “.Vrchitectiiral'’  competition  of  1919. 

Data:  .August,  10  a.m.;  bright  day;  looking  north; 
(l-inch  Ilex  anastigmat;  at  F/J'i;  .second;  334  x 434 
Wellington  .Anti-Screen  plate;  neg.  enlarged  on  Velours 
Black,  rough  surface;  clouds  j)rintcd  in  from  separate 
negative. 

.An  unpretentious  hill-top  and  tree  silhouetted 
against  a re.splendent  sky,  and  with  native  felicitv 
Taizo  Kato  produces  a little  masterpiece,  “Twilight.” 
Page 

Data:  November,  4 P.M.;  4 x ;5  Rev.  Back  Graflex; 
Gundlach-Manhattan  .Achromatic  Meniscus  lens,  9- 
inch  focus;  1, >2,5  second;  3-time  ray-filter;  Bremo  Film 
Back;  ])yro;  enl.  on  Wellington  Bromide  with  Verito 
lens. 

W.  T.  .Adilerley  has  condjined  the  elements  of  humor 
and  dignity  very  ha])pily,  both  as  story-teller  and 
illustrator.  For  my  part,  I am  charmed  by  his  pictorial 
efforts.  He  was  fortunate  to  find  such  glorious  sub- 
jects, and  is  to  be  complimented  on  his  ability  to 
interpret  them  in  such  an  artistic  manner.  The  genres 
do  not  appear  to  excel  in  the  rendition  of  color-values, 
de.spite  the  adequate  materials  used,  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  developer  used  was  not  the  most  suitable,  in 
the  circumstances. 

Data;  “Cutler's  Landing" — page 304;  .August  11,  a.m.; 
sun  shining  through  light  clouds;  Bremo  No.  9 (4x5); 
O'J^-inch  Brotlar;  at  F/11;  8-time  filter;  Yl  second 
(seemingly  insufficient);  Seed's  Ortho  Non-Halation: 
Elon;  8 x 10  enl.  on  No.  0 P.  M.  C.  Bromide;  Amidol. 
“Where  the  Waves  Break” — page  305;  .Augirst,  10  a.m.; 
sun  through  light  clouds;  camera,  lens,  plate,  developer 
ami  print,  ditto:  stoj),  F '8;  3-time  ray-filter;  1/35 
■second.  “Lem  Baxter” — page  306;  August,  2 P.M.; 
bright  sun;  camera,  lens,  plate,  developer  and  print, 
ilitto;  stoj),  F/8;  ■second  in  shade.  “Sunset” — page 
.3((7;  Augirst,  6.30  p.m.;  camera,  lens,  plate,  developer 
and  print,  ditto;  stop,  F'/T6;  1/50  .second;  no  filter. 
“Silvery  Night” — page  308;  August,  7.50  p.m.;  moon- 
light, about  dark;  camera,  lens,  plate,  developer  and 
l)rinl.  ditto;  stop,  F 11;  40  seconds;  “The  Frogs’ 
Playground” — page  309;  August.  2 p.m.;  bright  sun; 
camera,  lens,  plate,  developer  and  print,  ditto;  stop, 
F/22;  1 .second.  “Simple  Simon” — page  310;  August, 
2 P.M.;  bright  sun;  Kodak  .self-timer;  rear  comb.  11 
.3  16-inch  focus;  camera,  plate,  developer  and  print, 
ditto;  .stop,  F/8;  34  second;  “.A  Rag.  a Bone,  and  a 
Hank  of  Hair” — page  311;  August,  9.30  a.m.;  bright 
sun;  Koilak  .self-timer;  camera,  lens,  ])late,  developer 
and  [)rint,  ditto;  stop.  F/8;  1 25  .second.  “Porcupine” 
— page  312:  .August,  9 a.m.;  bright  sun;  camera,  lens, 
plate,  developer  and  i)rint,  ditto;  stop,  P/Jt;  1 
second. 

Among  the  ten  prints  .selected  for  .salon-honors  at 


the  annual  convention  of  the  Pliotograi)hers’  Asso- 
ciation of  New  England,  held  at  Springfield,  last  year, 
was  a superb  head  of  a young  woman,  by  Eric  Stahl- 
berg,  the  new  secretary  of  the  Association.  The  turn 
of  the  head  over  her  right  shoulder,  the  direction  of 
the  eyes  and  the  strong  lighting  impart  to  the  portrait 
of  the  Smith  College  graduate  an  air  of  distinction. 

Data;  made  in  professional  studio;  November,  11 
cloudy  sky;  8 x 10  E,  K,  view-camera;  T2-inch 
Verito  lens;  at  E 4;  3^  second;  Seed  .80;  Elon-IIydro; 
Palladiotype  (Willis  & Clements)  print. 

The  subject,  as  treated  by  Dr.  Edward  E.  Bigelow, 
on  pages  318  to  321,  is  original  .and  entertaining.  Dr. 
Bigelow  is  a dignified  and  serious-minded  gentleman, 
the  well-known  editor  of  The  Guide  fo  Nature,  a man 
of  ripe  experience  and  an  ardent  lover  of  nature.  That 
he  also  has  a sense  of  humor — corresponding  to  his 
magnificent  stature,  great  intellect  and  generous  ])hilan- 
thropy — may  be  gathered  .somewhat  from  the  hilarity 
evidenced  by  the  maidens  he  has  .so  happily  photo- 
graphed. Protar  lens  used.  No  other  data. 

Although  Erederick  B Hodges  is  known  to  I’lioxo- 
Er.\  readers  chiefly  1)V  his  land.scapes,  his  single  dc- 
parfure  from  that  field,  "The  Old  Farm-Boiler”,  wliich 
appeared  in  April.  191!).  will  be  welcometl  anew  in 
this  issue.  Page  324.  The  subject  has  been  inve.sted 
with  that  .spirit  of  mystery  or  imagination  that  marks 
his  literary  style. 

Data;  November,  4 p.m.;  .5x7  Century  camera; 
83<i-inch  Plastigmat  lens;  at  full  opeidng;  1 25  second; 
ortho  plate;  hydro  developer;  print,  ,\zo. 


Advanced  Workers’  Competition 

As  I have  stated  frequently,  child-studies,  th<mgh 
perpetually  tempting,  ])re.sent  serious  difficulties; 
but  study  and  jjractice  will  enable  the  amateur  to 
conquer  them.  Professionals  have  the  advant.age  of 
wide  experience,  ideal  working-conditions  and  the  mo.st 
suitable  apparatus.  Consider  the  performances  of  the 
Parkman  Studio  and  .J.  II.  Field,  which  .appear  else- 
where in  this  issue.  In  making  pictures  of  the  little 
ones  in  the  open,  however,  the  amateur  of  ability  has 
little  to  fear  from  the  j>rofessional.  Here,  bqtii  are 
about  ecpially  matched.  Here.  too.  the  children  are  in 
their  element — at  play,  natural,  unembarrasse<l  ami 
unrestricted.  Here,  they  exhibit  their  childish  impidses, 
whims  and  pranks.  Unfortunately,  few  of  tho.se  con- 
tributed to  this  competition  showed  the  neces.sarv 
consideration  for  the  ultimate,  artistic  result.  Father 
the  setting  was  confii.sed  and  objectionable,  the  atti- 
tudes of  the  subjects  strained  and  ungainly,  the  lighting 
disappointing,  or  the  workmanshi])  inadequate.  .ludg- 
ment  and  patience  did  not  .seem  to  have  been  sufficiently 
exerci.sed  by  the  contestants.  Con.sequently.  but  one 
prize  was  awarded  in  the  outdoor-class,  viz.  to  .1. 
Herbert  Saunders.  He  appears  to  excel  in  picturing 
the  young  people  at  their  pastimes  in  the  open.  His 
"Bashfid  Sylvia”  is  considering  just  what  to  tlo. 
Whether  the  situation  is  one  of  yielding  or  receiving, 
is  not  clear;  but  her  state  of  mind — doubt,  hesitation 
or  modesty — has  been  well  interpreted,  at  lea.st,  sug- 
gested by  the  artist.  Page  327. 

Data;  Near  D-eds,  Fhiglaml;  outdoors;  .\ugust  after- 
noon; sunny;  x firaflex;  o}4-mc]\  Serr.ac  at 
F'/fi;  1 20  .second;  Premo  F'ilin  I’ack;  Metol;  print. 
Criterion  Bromide. 

Dainty  "B.iby  C — ”,  page  328,  seems  to  exjjress 
surprise  at  something  that  is  happening  in  the  studifi. 
Here  the  jjhotographer  is  often  .sorely  tried  to  get 
that  coveted  expression  and.  frequently,  his  efforts 
terminate  in  absolute  failure — anguish  and  tears. 


This  means  another  sitting  or — none  at  all.  Perha|)S 
baby  ])ictures  are  not  his  strong  suit,  a cireumstance 
due  to  the  lack  of  the  necessary  qualifications — re.souree- 
fulness,  tact  and  patience  combineil  with  a winning 
per.sonality.  Mr.  l^'ield.  however,  .seems  to  possess  the.se 
valuable  attributes,  for  successful  portraits  of  women 
and  children  are  one  of  his  .specialties. 

Data:  Made  in  studio;  8x10  iiortrait-camera; 

8x10  Ileliar  lens;  at  full  oiiening;  Fhistman  Portrait 
F'ilm;  ])vro-soifa;  tank-development;  ])rint,  Carlion 
Black,  Grade  D. 

Beginners’  Competition 

.Vi.THouGii  not  entered  in  the  “Child-Studies”  com- 
petition. Joseph  Wada’s  essay  (])age  333)  has  consider- 
able merit  and — between  our.selve.s — more  than  some 
of  the  entries  by  advanced  workers!  Here,  we  have 
unity  of  thought — the  smaller  child  is  interested  in 
what  "big  sister”  is  looking  at,  and  the  ijosition  of 
both  children  is  eminently  natural,  and  not  grotesque 
or  strained.  With  a less  con.s])icuous  heailcovering, 
etc.,  the  baby  wotdd  appear  to  better  advantage  in  the 
picture.  In  point  of  clearness,  also  iTuportance.  the 
two  children  are  reversed — a fault  which  could  have 
been  avoided  with  a little  care. 

Data:  March  9.  1922:  2 p.m.;  dull  light;  .Vusco 

Speedex  Camera  (2)4  ^ 3}  2-'uch  .Vusco  .\nastig- 

mat  F'/4.5:  at  full  opening;  1 '25  .second;  Eastman 
roll-film;  M.  Q.;  Fhi.stman  Bronude  enlargement. 

In  “Peaceful  Waters”.  M.  J.  Burelbach  shows  intelli- 
gent aiqireciation  of  ])ictorial  com|)ositiou.  There  is  a 
marked  expre.ssion  of  unity  of  the  parts,  ainl  an  aiqtro- 
priate  and  i)leasing  foreground,  oidy  the  “])eaceful 
waters"  are  not  sufficiently  ])romineut.  The  ])icture 
seems  to  have  an  excess  of  atniosi)here,  for  it  is  monoto- 
nous and  lifeless.  'Phis  fault  may  be  <lue  to  lack  of 
skill  in  the  enlarging  ))roeess.  Here  the  essentials  are  a 
“ijiucky"  negative,  skill  in  the  use  of  the  eidarging- 
lens.  a suitalde  grade  of  bronude  ])aper  and  jjroiier 
development.  Let  Mr.  Burelbach  seek  expert  ailvice. 

Data:  July,  3 p.m.;  bright  light;  Po])ular  Pressman 

(334^^34)  camera;  5i2-'uch  Cooke  lens  F’/1.5;  stop, 
F'  8;  no  color-screen;  1 50  second;  Premo  F'ilm  Pack: 
tank-dev.;  Flidarged  with  Verito  lens  (F'/ti)  on  Haloid 
l)a])cr. 

London  Letter  Illustration 

Tuk  London  Letter,  from  the  Cadbys,  which 
a|>peared  in  January,  1922,  conlains  a full  (lescrii)tion 
of  our  eorrespfuidents’  experiment  with  Ihe  then  new 
ultra  ra])id-plate,  “Eclii)se”,  made  l>y  the  Imperial 
Dry-Plate  Com])any,  of  Fhigland;  the  Kodak  Coni- 
])any's  latest  variety  of  Kodura  print ing-paiter,  “Flteh- 
ing  Brown",  and — a baby.  Our  readers  are  earnestly 
invited  to  turn  to  their  January  copy  and  re-rea<l  the 
interesting  and  instructive  account  of  this  experiment, 
which  includes  eonq)lete  data  of  the  baby-portrait  - 
omitted,  at  the  time,  for  lack  of  spai-e,  but  pulilislaal  on 
page  329  of  this  issue. 

Ifxample  of  Interpretation 

Tuk  subject,  “Landscape  with  Figures”,  which  is  to 
engage  the  attention  of  our  |)ietorialist-compet  itors, 
from  now  until  the  end  of  July,  1922,  has  been  well 
interpreted  by  E.  I).  Leppert,  in  his  picture.  “Going 
Home.”  J'he  figures  of  the  two  girls  are  a distinct  addi- 
tion to  the  attractive  landscape.  Remove  them,  and 
they  would  be  sadly  misseil  in  the  foreground.  \ 
notably  pleasing  feature  in  the  landscape  per  sr  is  th«' 
prettily  winding  road  with  Its  significant  exit. 


Data:  June,  11  a.m.;  bright  sunlight;  0}/^  \ 8}^ 

Conly  view-camera;  Velostigniat  lens;  stop,  F/H; 
4-time  color-screen;  Yi  second;  Seed  L.  Ortho;  pyro; 
print,  A.  A.  Azo. 

Our  Contributing  Critics 

Oun  assisting  critics  are  requested  to  study  ami 
analyse  the  essay,  "Fairy-Stories",  page  330. 

A Critical  Observer 

My  dear  Mr.  French;  As  of  course  yon  are  a con- 
stant reader  of  photographic  magazines,  in  one  of 
them  yon  may  have  noticed  a picture  titled.  "Tlie 
.\rcher",  by  Nicholas  Muray.  When  1 first  looked 
at  it,  I noticed  a peculiar  and  awkward  twist  in  the 
body  of  the  model — a torsion  of  the  torso.  This  called 
my  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  model  was  evidently 
right-handed  and  "left-legged.”  Do  you  ever  use  a 
gun  or  a bow-arrow?  If  so,  ])lea.se  ])ut  yourself  in 
this  position  and  see  it  you  can  keep  your  balance 
long  enough  to  do  good  shooting. 

1 showed  the  picture  to  a watch-maker  and  asked 
what  was  the  matter  with  it,  and  he  immetliately  said, 
"Wrong  foot  forward”;  then  to  a merchant.  He  said, 
"Wrong  knee  forward”;  then  to  a janitor,  and  after 
ten  .seconds  of  study  he  said,  "Wrong  foot  front.” 

I asked  a fellow  from  the  country  to  put  himself 
in  position  to  shoot  right-handed  and  he  placed  his 
left  font  forward;  but  1 objected  and  a.sked  him  to  i)ut 
the  right  foot  forward  and  he  .said,  "I  can't!”  Well: 
anyhow  Muray  .sent  the  picture  to  the  London  Iloyal 
Fhotogra|)hic  Society  and  "got  away  with  it.” 

This  making  pictures  of  people  without  clothes 
for  exhibition  is  a rather  ticklish  matter,  anil  so.  perhaps, 
the  model  was  left -legged  all  right  and  put  himself 
in  the  proper  position.  Then  the  artist  had  a streak 
of  modesty,  and  camsed  the  model  to  change  legs,  so 
that  the  right  leg  should  act  as  a fig-leaf. 

Xow  one  other  matter.  I have  read  in  magazines 
.some  very  ingenious  explanations  why,  in  making 
s|)ced-pictures,  we  get  less  blur  on  moving  oljjects 
which  are  di.stant  from  the  camera  than  from  those 
that  are  near.  J’he  only  explanation  that  appeals 
to  me  is  that  ave  don’t!  The  only  rea.son  that  we 
think  we  do,  is  that  the  di.stant  object  gives  a jiicture 
that  is  smaller,  poorer,  with  less  or,  i)erhaps,  no  detail. 
The  jioorcr  the  pictures,  the  le.ss  the  movement  will 
be  (ipjmrnit;  but  it  is  there  all  the  .same. 

I think  that  this  might  be  .seen  by  taking  a handbill 
and  .setting  it  up  at,  let  us  say,  ten  feet  distance  and 
having  it  move  one-half  inch,  while  the  shutter  was 
o])cn  and  note  that  the  lettering  was  badly  blurred; 
and  then  setting  the  haiidliill  up  at  two  hundred  feet 
away  and  with  the  .same  speed  and  the  .same  length 
of  time  of  shutter-oixming,  we  should  not  be  able  to 
.see  any  blur,  for  there  would  be  no  detail  to  blnr  and 
the  blur  on  the  edges  would  not  be  noticeable. 

^ cry  likely,  yon  will  not  agree  with  me  on  this;  but 
if  \ou  have  some  old  specd-])ictures  which  were  made 
from  a distant  view[)oint  atid  hare  detail,  will  yon 
kindly  .send  me  a few? 

I went  out.  to  walk  ye.sterday,  about  three  miles, 
and,  last  Sunday,  with  my  i/oinii/  friend  Durgin  (aged 
.seventy-eight)  took  in  four  and  one-half  miles.  Wish 
I could  try  a walk  with  you. 

^’ours,  with  best  wishes. 

William  H.  Hi  .AC  A R . 

.Mthough  wc  have  always  rcganled  Mr.  Hlacar  as 
a capable  and  intelligent  |)hotographcr.  we  regret  to 


be  unable  to  agree  with  him  in  regard  to  visible  de- 
tail in  rapidly  moving  objects  photographed  at  a dis- 
tance. Leaving  photography  out  of  the  question,  for 
the  moment,  it  must  be  plain  that  an  object  passing 
the  observer  10  feet  distant  and  at  a high  rate  of  speed 
will  appear  blurred;  whereas  the  opposite  is  the  case 
when  the  di.stance  is  greatly  increased. 

Similarly  in  photography,  an  object  pa.ssing  the  cam- 
era having  a 43^-inch  lens  (.set  at  full  opening)  at 
right  angles  to  it,  25  feet  di,stant,  at  the  rate  of  30  miles 
an  hour  and  snapped  at  1/350  .second,  will  appear 
blurrefl  or  unsharp  on  the  negative;  whereas,  it  the 
distance  be  increased  to  50  feet,  the  object  will  appear 
sharp.  Of  cour.se,  if  the  focus  is  not  set  at  the  dis- 
tances given,  no  sharp  picture  can  be  expected,  even 
with  the  object  standing  still.  How  often  must  Mr. 
Hlacar  have  viewed  the  landscape  from  a high  eleva- 
tion and  noted  in  the  distance  a railroad-train,  clearly 
defined,  just  crawling  along,  at  a snail’s  pace,  when 
it  was  actually  moving  at  a high  rate  of  speed — forty 
or  more  miles  an  hour.  A quick  cap-expo.sure  would 
have  sufficed  to  .secure  a sharp  image  of  the  di.stant 
train — provided,  of  cour.se,  that  the  atmo.sphere  had 
been  clear  and  the  di.stant  land-scape  in  sharp  focus, 
although  the  pictorialist  of  to-day  foregoes  sharpness 
of  definition.  Even  so,  the  distant  train  would  be 
scarcely  visible  in  the  resultant  negative;  yet  if  the 
film  were  of  fine  grain,  the  small  object  could  be  en- 
larged and  detail  made  to  appear,  de.spite  the  fact 
that  had  a train  passed  in  the  immediate  foreground 
of  the  view  at  the  moment  of  the  relatively  long  expo- 
sure, ami  at  the  same  high  rate  of  .speed  of  the  distant 
train,  its  image  would  have  a])peared  as  an  elongated 
blur.  Naturally,  the  poorer  the  picture,  the  less  de- 
tail there  will  be  in  any  circuimstances;  and  if  no  object 
is  in  sharp  focus  at  any  given  distance,  the  mere  matter 
of  detail  is  devoid  of  interest.  Incidentally,  it  may 
interest  beginners  in  .speed-photography  to  know  that 
the  Fohner  & Schwing  Division  of  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Company,  also  the  principal  camera-lens  makers,  have 
i.ssued  accurate  tables  of  exposures  for  stopping  motion 
at  right  angles  to  camera,  at  45  degrees,  and  when 
the  object  moves  toward  or  from  the  camera,  at  dif- 
ferent distances  and  lens-stops. — Editor.] 

Estimating  Distances  in  Photography 

Whether  it  be  impaired  vision,  lack  of  experience, 
inability  to  train  the  eye,  or  whatever  the  cause — many 
beginners,  and  even  .some  advanced  workers,  seem  to 
be  unable  to  estimate  correctly  the  distance  from  the 
camera  to  the  olqect  that  they  are  photographing. 
The  conse<|nence  is  that  the  result  lacks  sharpne.ss 
or  clear  definition.  Looking  at  the  .scale  of  the  camera, 
which  indicates  distances  from  five  to  one  hundred 
feet  or  more,  the  camerist  estimates  the  object  (of 
ordinary  size)  to  be,  let  us  .say,  fifty  feet  away,  draws 
the  camera-front  out  and  sets  the  pointer  at  fifty  feet. 
To  his  astonishment  and  chagrin,  the  image  develops 
up  blurred — out  of  focus.  He  returns  to  the  spot  and 
discovers  that,  by  measuring  with  ta]>e  or  foot-rule,  the 
object  was  actually  eighty  feet  away  from  the  spot  from 
which  he  photogTajihed  it.  At  another  time,  when 
he  photogra])hed  a child  drinking  at  a fountain,  he 
decided  that  the  camera-distance  was  twenty  feet, 
whereas  it  [iroved  to  be  only  fifteen  feet.  Naturally, 
the  result  was  blurred  and  worthless,  and  he  lost  an 
interesting  |)icture,  that  could  be  got  satisfactorily 
only  by  iirocuring  a suitable  model  and  posing  it — 
although  the  artistic  result  might  not  prove  to  be  tpiite 
so  good  as  what  he  lost — and  laboriously  measuring 

(Cuntitiiied  on  jiai/e  3id) 
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ON  THE  GROUNDGLASS 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 


Big  Doings  at  the  Hypo  Club 

Editor  of  the  Gromidglass:  Talk  alnnit  excitement  at 
the  Pyro  Club  in  your  April  number — by  the  way,  a 
slick  story!  ^Ye  had  something  of  the  kind  at  the 
Hypo  Club,  last  March;  and  don't  you  forget  it!  It 
taught  most  of  us  a good  lesson.  We  re  not  a big  club, 
either;  but  we're  feeling  o>ir  way.  We've  been  holding 
our  meetings  in  Bellamy's  real  estate  office,  over  Hunt's 
drug-store.  Bellamy  is  a memljer  and  there  was  no 
expense  for  rent,  light  and  heat. 

Well;  the  only  good  portrait  photographer  in  town 
died  suddenly  in  his  darkroom,  last  .lanuary.  The 
widow,  for  sentimental  reasons,  after  an  interview  with 
Charlie  Bangs,  our  ]>resident,  very  generously  con- 
sented to  let  our  club  have  the  use  of  the  entire  ])remises 
(all  on  one  floor)  including  the  large  reception-room, 
all  furnished;  complete  darkroom-facilities;  ])rinting- 
room,  anrl — what  was  specially  important — the  big 
portrait-studio  (what  her  hu.sband  called  the  “o])erating- 
room")  with  two  huge  portrait-cameras  fitted  with 
small  cannons  (regular  ])ortrait-lenses)  and  all  necessary 
accessories.  Great  Scott!  but  weren't  we  in  luck? 
The  big  studio,  with  its  top-light  ('‘skylight")  and 
sidelights,  and  curtains,  and  shades,  and  screeius,  was 
just  as  he  left  it,  when  he  made  his  last  portrait,  of 
Deacon  Hornsby.  This  was  additional  good  luck,  as 
the  old  man  was  known  for  the  fine  lighting  of  his 
sitters — what  he  called  "Uembrandt"  effects. 

A drummer  for  a New  York  photo-su])i)ly  house 
was  in  town,  a few  weeks  after  the  old  man's  death. 
He  seemed  to  know  a lot  aliout  portraiture  and  said 
that  he  used  to  be  a studio-proprietor  himself,  once, 
but  his  health  compelled  him  to  quit  and  take  up  a 
business  that  took  him  out  of  doors.  Hence  he  became 
what  they  call  a demonstrator.  He  took  a look  into 
the  studio,  and  advised  us  boys  “not  on  your  life"  to 
change  any  of  the  curtains  or  shades,  as  they  were 
arranged  just  right  for  a standard  lighting-system. 
Said  he:  "Place  your  sitter  right  in  that  chair,  face 
him  to  the  left,  and  don't  move  anything!"  He  addeil 
that  the  light  on  the  face  would  l>e  about  the  same  on 
all  the  sitters;  but  it  ilidn't  matter,  as  none  of  us  boys 
would  ever  learn  enough  al)o\it  portrait-lighting  to 
touch  what  the  old  man  knew  when  he  first  began. 
One  thing  we  did  promise  the  widow,  to  take  darneil 
good  care  of  everything,  to  keep  the  i)lace  clean,  ami 
to  help  her  make  prints  from  any  negatives  on  the 
shelves,  if  any  orders  should  come  in,  which  they  did. 
She  probably  could  afford  to  let  us  boys  use  the  studio 
rent-free,  for  she  was  well  provided  for;  the  insurance 
companies  .saw  to  that,  and  she  really  didn't  need  to 
sell  the  place.  Besides,  she  never  had  any  children, 
and  became  fpiite  fond  of  us  boys — twelve  of  us. 

Well;  our  president  api)reciated  what  the  demon- 
strator from  New  York  had  tolil  us.  and  lo.st  no  time 
in  .sticking  iq)  a notice  saying  that  nobody  shonld 
monkey  with  any  shade  or  curtain  or  screen  in  the 
studio  on  j>ain  of  immediate  expulsion  from  the  club! 

The  first  day  we  used  the  studio  to  make  portraits 
was  on  a Saturday,  after  one  o'clock.  We  took  turns 
by  drawing  lots.  ,Vs  we  were  not  familiar  with  [)ro- 
fessional  portraiture,  only  four  of  us  got  anywhere. 


our  chief  difficulty  being  underex|)osure  and  movement. 
Hadn't  thought  of  using  the  old  headrest.  So  we  ar- 
ranged to  continue  the  next  ilay,  which  was  Sunday. 

Those  who  hadn't  been  lucky  enough  to  have  a shot 
on  Saturday  were  on  hand  early,  Sunday  afternoon. 
Couldn't  be  there  sooner  on  account  of  church  and 
dinner.  They  brought  their  girls  with  them  and  were 
going  to  have  a fine  time  getting  professional  ))ortraits 
for  a .song — just  the  cost  of  materials!  I wasn't  one 
of  the  lucky  ones.  Besides,  I care  more  for  outdoor 
work;  but  I was  on  deck,  just  the  same.  President 
Bangs  was  there,  too.  to  help  in  getting  that  “i)leasant 
expression"  |)hotographers  talk  so  much  about,  and  to 
.see  that  the  Ijoys  were  careful  in  handling  the  big 
cameras  and  letting  the  curtains  alone.  He  was  the 
first  to  enter  the  studio.  We  heard  him  give  a terrific 
yell,  then  rush  out  waving  his  arms  like  a wild  man. 
He  grabbed  me  by  the  arm,  rushed  me  into  the  studio 
and  pointed  towards  the  skylight  and  side-windows. 
The  top-curtains  were  most  of  them  down  and  lying 
on  the  floor,  all  the  side-enrtains  were  pulleil  aside 
and  the  whole  lighting-system  knocked  galley  west. 
Who  had  done  this  dirty,  mean  trick,  was  a mystery, 
and  we  never  found  out. 

Of  course,  all  our  fun  was  sjioiled  and  there  was 
nothing  but  wailing  (ought  to  've  Ireen  a wh.u.ixg 
for  so.MEBODv)  and  gnashing  of  teeth. 

We're  now  waiting  for  that  New  York  drummer  to 
come  around  again.  Perhaps,  he  may  know  how  to 
restore  those  shades  and  curtains  to  their  original 
])osition;  else  fix  them  so  as  to  give  us  good,  even  if 
different  portrait-lighting.  Tough  luck;  wasn't  it? 
I'll  tell  the  world! 

Sincerely  yours, 

.V  Member. 

Tlie  Photojiraphic  Salon  Behind  the  Scenes 

The  photo-pictorialist  who  devotes  much  care  to 
the  packing  of  his  i)rints  destineil  for  the  Photographic 
Salon  of  Lonilon,  Pittsburgh  or  Los  .\ngeles.  may  not 
ap])rcciate  the  large  ainoimt  of  manual  lal)or  entailed 
at  the  receiving  end.  In  sending  to  the  Publisher 
nine  prints  from  the  recent  Pittsburgh  Salon — after  it 
had  been  hell — for  the  pur|)o.se  of  publication  in  con- 
nection with  W.  H.  Porterficlil's  article,  in  the  May 
Pii()To-Ek.\,  Presiilent  ().  G.  Reiter  explaineil  a few 
things.  .Vmong  these  was  the  .statement  that  few 
exhibitors  take  into  account  the  enormous  amount  of 
time,  elf'ort.  responsibility  and  anxiety  that  enters  into 
the  work  of  handling  the  hundreds  of  packages  that 
are  received  from  many  widely-situated  iroints  in  the 
United  States,  Ganada  and  foreign  conniries.  The 
im])acking,  entering,  .selecting,  judging,  hanging  and 
cataloguing;  and  the  wrapping,  packing,  marking  and 
shipping,  together  with  large  amounts  of  correspond- 
ence, constitute  a task  the  carrying-out  of  which  re- 
quires an  enormous  amount  of  |)hysical  and  mental 
energy.  Mr.  Reiter  with  two  members  of  the  com- 
nuttee  underwent  this  unenviable  experience  last 
.Vpril,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  .Ninth  Pittsburgh 
Salon,  returning  the  exhibitors  some  two  hundred  ami 
forty  .sej)a rate  packages  of  jirints! 


EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH 

Announcements  and  Reports  of  Club  and  Association  Meetings,  Exhibitions 
and  Conventions  are  solicited  for  publication 


Camera  Club  of  Cincinnati 

Where  some  fail,  others  succeed.  Nearly  every 
large  city  in  this  country  has  had  its  camera  club — 
begun  thirty-five  years  ago,  or  even  more  recently  than 
that.  For  lack  of  pro])er  management,  iii-spiring  lead- 
ership or  adequate  enthusiasm,  the  club  went  to  pieces 
and  then  out  of  e.^cistence.  A few  of  the  less  im- 
portant cities,  like  Providence,  R.I.,  Springfield,  Mass., 
and  others  in  the  Aliddle  West  and  other  sections  of 
the  country,  have  had  their  camera  clnbs  which  flour- 
ished for  a while,  then  died,  and  never  had  successors. 
These  cities  lacked  the  initiative  to  organise  and  sup- 
port a new  camera  club.  They  may,  some  day. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  was  in  this  predicament,  about 
a dozen  years  ago.  Other  cities  went  on  the  map, 
commercially,  photographically,  or  otherwise;  but 
nothing  happened  in  Cincinnati  to  place  it  in  the 
limelight  until  three  years  ago,  when  the  Cincinnati 
Reds  won  the  National  League  championship  in  base- 
ball. They  held  the  title  for  one  year.  They  are 
now  trying  to  regain  it. 

Pending  these  efforts,  the  Camera  Club  of  Cincin- 
nati, organised  early  this  spring,  is  valiantly  try- 
ing to  inqiart  some  glory  to  its  city.  Among  its 
founders  are  the  following-named  officers  and  directors; 
Charles  H.  Partington,  President;  Alice  F.  Foster, 
Vice-President;  C.  A.  Ginter,  Secretary;  Robert  P. 
Niite.  Treasurer,  an<l  Peter  Scherrer,  most  of  whom 
are  creditably  known  throughout  this  country  for 
their  photographic  work,  and  also  to  readers  of  Photo- 
Fii.\  Magazine. 

Secretary  Ginter.  a man  gifted  with  energy,  knowl- 
edge and  a facile  pen,  informs  us  that  the  club  meets 
on  the  first  and  third  Monday  of  each  montli  at  its 
rooms  in  the  Arno  Ruilding,  corner  of  Fourth  and 
Sycamore  Streets.  The  club’s  quarters  consist  of 
meeting-room,  workroom,  eqnipiied  with  darkrooms, 
lockers,  sink,  etc.  In  April,  a collection  of  prints  by 
Nickolas  Mnray  was  shown,  followed  by  one  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Cleveland  Camera  Club.  Secretaries  of 
other  clubs,  who  have  important  communications 
to  make,  .should  get  in  touch  with  Secretary  Ginter 

A Letter  from  Argentina 

Buenos  Aires,  Argentina, 
Maroli  28.  11»22. 

Pi  BLisiiER  (IF  Puoto-Kra  Magazi.ne: 

Enclosed  is  my  cheipie  for  two  years’  sniiscription 
to  your  valued  magazine,  starting  from  the  .January, 
issue.  In  this  country  I have  been  fortunate  in 
.securing  only  one  copy'  of  yonr  magazine —that  was 
the  July'  litijl  number — but  that  was  enough  to  con- 
vince me  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  photognqihic  maga- 
zines ])ublislied  for  the  amateur  as  well  as  for  the  pro- 
fessional. 'Vour  “Onr  Illustrations”  written  by  the 
Editor  is  great;  it  is  just  the  thing  for  the  amateur  as 
it  shows  him  what  kind  of  work  others  do  and  how  it 
was  done. 

J'he  photogra])hic  conditions  in  .\rgentina  at  the 
pn'.sent  time  are  very  bright.  I believe  that  shortly  a 
[ihotograjihic  chib  is  going  to  be  formed,  and  that  will 
certainly'  help  things  a great  deal.  'I'here  is  now  only’ 


one  [)hotographic  magazine  published  here  in  the 
Spanish  language;  it  is  called  the  Foto  Rerista  and  is 
now  running  articles  written  by  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Camera  Clubs  of  America. 

Kodak  goods  have  had  a big  sale  in  this  market;  but, 
since  the  war,  German  goods  are  coming  here  regu- 
larly— every'  ship  from  Germany  is  bringing  quantities 
of  them — and  now  the  store-windows  are  full  of  them; 
but  the  prices  at  which  they  are  retailed  to  the  public 
are  high. 

IVishing  the  best  of  luck  and  prosperity  to  all  con- 
nected with  the  Photo-Era  Magazine,  I am, 

Yours  respectfully, 

C.  Kenneth  Mellor. 

Praise  for  G.  H.  Seelig 

In  the  members’  annual  show  of  the  L'nion  Camera 
Club  of  Boston,  held  in  April  last,  the  superb  exhibit  of 
Gustav  H.  Seelig  was  the  most  meritorious  of  them  all, 
in  the  opinion  of  many'  admirers,  including  an  appre- 
ciative critic  of  the  Boston  press,  who  writes; 

“G.  H.  Seelig,  whose  pictures  are  known  from  San 
Francisco  to  Vienna,  shows  some  unique  figure-studies 
with  life-sized  dolls.  The  dolls  hehl  ‘perfectly  still’ 
and  the  focus  was  perfect,  a combination  that  worked 
well  with  an  evident  ability  to  soften  a harsh  line  or 
firing  onf  a low  light.  The  Squantum  pictures,  wood- 
land scenes,  are  strikingly  reniini.scent  of  Corot’s 
scenes.  ‘The  Crab  Tree  Farm’  and  others  illustrate 
picture-making  with  soft-focus  lens  and  the  consequent 
effects  of  ‘aerial  perspective’  soft  and  musical,  com- 
bining fidelity’  to  detail  with  a delightful  immateriality.” 

Still  Fooled  by  Spirit-Photography 

Many  persons  profess  to  be  greatly’  a.stonished  at  the 
ease  with  which  Eurojiean  adventurers  come  over  here 
and,  with  no  effort  bey'ond  babbling  vacuously'  on  any 
silly  subject,  fill  large  auditoriums  at  two  dollars  a 
.seat  ami,  in  a few  weeks’  time,  .scoop  in  many  thousand 
ilollars!  Last  year,  a so-called  scientist,  fooled  by’  spirit- 
])hotography’,  crossed  the  Atlantic,  just  talked  and 
shortly  afterwards  returned  to  Europe  with  an  immense 
fortune.  Now  a well-known  storv-writer  has  lately' 
been  over  here  talking  glibly  about  the  Hereafter 
(unless  he  is  merely  ])osing  for  effect)  and  making  money 
“to  beat  the  band.”  His  ment.ility,  too,  must  have 
shrunk  considerably’,  for  he  believes  firmly  in  spiritual 
])henomena  as  manifested  by'  chea]),  well-known  photo- 
graphic tricks!  All  the  .same,  any'  one  of  that  .sort  can 
fill  a hall  and  virtually  coin  money  if  he  will  only  make 
the  effort. 

Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  Uses  Y.M.C.U. 

Camera  Club  Article  and  Illustrations 

Ouii  readers  will  rec.dl  the  Boston  number  of  Photo- 
Era  Magazine  which  contained  a literary  and  pictorial 
review  of  Boston  by'  Herbert  B.  Turner  and  Ray’inond 
E,  Hanson  and  members  of  the  B.  Y.  M.  C.  U.  Camera 
Club.  On  April  10.  the  Boston  (’handier  of  Com- 
merce i.ssned  a .sjiecial  number  of  its  official  publication. 
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Current  Affairs.  In  this  splendid  issue  the  article  on 
Boston  by  Messrs.  Turner  and  Hanson  was  reprinted 
in  full  with  eight  illustrations  from  our  March  number. 
It  was  a compliment  to  the  authors  of  the  article,  to 
the  members  of  the  B.  Y.  M.  C.  U.  Camera  Club  and 
to  PhOTO-Er.V  iSI.^G.iZIXE. 

Death  of  Charles  W.  Hearn 

It  is  with  profound  sorrow  that  we  record  the  death 
of  Charles  Wesley  Hearn,  the  well-known  photog- 
rapher. The  sad  event  occurred  April  3,  at  his  home 
in  West  Koxbury,  Mass.  Born  in  Portlaiul,  Maine, 
in  18.53,  Mr.  Hearn  took  up  photography  when  a mere 
boy,  conducting  his  first  studio  in  his  native  city. 
Later  he  opened  a studio  in  Boston,  and  shortly  after- 
wards published  his  book  on  professional  printing 
entitled,  “Hearn’s  Practical  Printer",  which  won  for 
him  international  fame.  For  many  years,  it  was  regarded 
as  standard  and  the  best  te.xt-book  on  the  subject  in 
the  English  language. 

Mr.  Hearn  won  many  distinguished  honors.  He 
was  awarded  the  gold  medal  (the  highest  award) 
at  several  international  prize-competitions,  for  emi- 
nently superior  work,  and  many  of  his  line.st  pictures 
have  been  published  in  Piioto-Er.\  M.vg.xzine.  He 
was  president  of  the  Photographers'  Association  of 
New  England,  at  the  Boston  (’oiu'ention,  in 
anfl  also  of  the  Photographers’  Association  of  .\merica, 
at  the  Niagara  Falls  Convention,  in  l!K)(i.  Mr.  Hearn 
was  a super!)  workman,  strongly  devoted  to  his  pro- 
fession. and  believed  in  the  noblest  expressions  of  his 
art.  In  conducting  his  business,  he  never  de.scended 
to  any  unethical  methods,  but  won  the  admiration 
and  respect  of  his  customers.  He  is  survived  liy  his 
wife,  a daughter,  a sister,  and  a son  (Frank  Hearn) 
in  the  service  of  the  .\nsco  Company. 

Attack  on  a Press-Photographer 

While  in  the  performance  of  his  duty  as  a stalf- 
photograjiher  of  a New  York  daily  paper,  recently, 
William  H.  Zerbe  was  suddenly  attackeil  and  his  camera 
demolished.  .Mr.  Zerbe  had  been  assigned  to  |)hoto- 
graph  the  funeral  of  the  late  Francis  R.  .Arnold,  father 
of  the  long-rai.ssing  Dorothy  .Vrnold.  He  was  about  to 
perpetuate  the  moment  when  the  casket  was  carried 
out  to  the  waiting  hearse  by  four  pall-bearers,  followed 
by  a line  of  the  decea,sed’s  relatives,  walking  I wo  abreast, 
when  .lohn  .Arnold,  son  of  the  deceased,  calmly  ap- 
proached him  and,  without  saying  a word,  threw  him 
to  the  ground,  seized  the  camera,  hurled  it  violently 
on  the  sidewalk  and  trampled  it  under  his  feet,  com- 
pletely demolishing  it.  Another  meml)cr  of  the  funeral 
party  confiscated  the  camera's  magazines  containing  a 
dozen  plates.  The  assailants  then  sped  away  in  their 
automobiles  before  the  a.stonished  jihotograiiher  could 
regain  his  feet  and  call  an  officer.  Mr.  Zerbe  sum- 
moned the  assailant  to  court  and,  before  the  ca.se  was 
called,  the  lawyers  settled  it,  awariling  the  plaintiff 
two  hundred  dollars  for  the  destruction  of  the  camera. 
This  was  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Zerbe,  as  he  had  received 
no  personal  injuries. 

Mr.  Zerbe  contends,  that  although  he  desires  no  more 
publicity  of  the  affair,  he  thinks  that  it  is  well  that 
photographers  should  know  their  rights  in  making 
pictures  in  the  street.  He  has  been  relialily  informefl 
that  [ihotographs  may  be  made  of  anything  exi)osed 
to  pul)lic  view,  provided  the  carnerist  does  not  trespass 
on  private  property,  or  does  not  oiistruct  traffic. 

In  the  case  of  .Mr.  Zerbe,  without  commenting  on  the 
propriety  of  photographing  public  ceremonie.s,  weddings 


or  funerals,  or  whether  Mr.  Zerbe,  personally,  is  in- 
terested in  that  class  of  photography,  it  should  be 
stated  that  the  responsibility  rests  with  tho.se  who 
engage  his  services — the  projirietors  of  his  newspaper. 
The  calling  of  a press-photographer  is  a perfectly 
honorable  one,  and  Mr.  Zerbe,  engagetl  in  this  capacity 
for  about  forty  years,  has  won  the  respect  and  admira- 
tion of  the  cameramen  of  Greater  New  York.  As  in- 
structor in  photography  at  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  and  as  lecturer  and  demonstrator, 
for  the  past  ten  years,  Mr.  Zerbe  has  accpiired  an 
enviable  reputation  for  excellent  work  and  high  ideals. 


American  Number  of  British  Photo-Journal 

were  very  glad  to  receive  the  attractively 
illustrated  “American  Pictorial  Number",  .\pril  1922, 
of  The  Club  Photographer,  edited  and  published  at 
81  Dale  Street,  Liverpool,  England.  Through  the 
courtesy  of  the  eilitor,  Mr.  Geotl'rey  E.  Peachey,  we 
were  enaliled  to  read  with  jileasure  and  profit  the  splen- 
did articles  by  Dr.  A.  D.  Chafi'ee,  William  Gordon 
Shields,  William  A.  .\lcock,  AVilliam  11.  Zerbe,  and 
Dr.  T.  W.  Kilmer  which  were  contributed  liy  these 
members  of  the  Pictorial  Photographers  of  America. 
We  know  that  the  pictorialists  in  the  Lnited  States 
appreciate  this  unusual  o])portunity  extended  to  them 
by  their  British  cousins.  We  are  coidident  that  this  is 
but  the  beginning  of  many  such  evidences  of  better 
understanding  and  good  comradeship. 


Toronto  Camera  Club  Exhibition 

During  the  month  of  May  the  Toronto  Camera 
Club  exhibited  a special  collection  of  jiictures  at  The 
Camera  Club,  New  York  City.  Lovers  of  pictorial 
photography  were  enabled  to  view  the  splendiil  work- 
manship of  our  Canailian  friends,  and  the  geucr:d  [mblic 
was  warm  in  its  praise.  The  more  camera  chilis 
exchange  exhibitions,  the  more  we  shall  learn  of  the 
good  work  being  done  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
We  arc  all  bcnelited  by  the  interchange  of  prints,  ideas 
ami  good  fellowship. 

Aldis  P'  i Fitted  to  Graflex,  Jr. 

Those  cameri.sts  who  are  eager  to  obtain  the  maxi- 
mum lens-speed  will  be  interested  to  learn  that  J.  L. 
Lewis,  !Hi  Sixth  .\venue.  New  York  City,  has  suc- 
ceeded in  fitting  a (!-inch  F/3  Aldis  lens  to  the  poimlar 
RevoKing  Back  Gratlex,  Jr.  We  are  informed  that 
the  lens  gives  a very  sharp,  clear  image  which  will 
bear  great  eidargement.  The  fitting  has  been  so  made 
that  other  lenses  may  be  used.  .V  set  of  samiile  prints 
will  be  sent  to  any  reader  of  Photo-Era  Magazine 
who  will  send  twenty-five  cents  to  (Mr.  Lewis. 


Interchanges 

Notk'E  has  been  sent  to  all  members  of  the  .Asso- 
ciated ( ainera  ( lulls  of  America  informing  I hem  that 
the  Itt'-.'g  ll»'-23  Print  and  Lantern-Slide  Interchanges 
will  clo.se  with  entries  received  at  head<|uarters,  il 
Franklin  Street,  .Newark.  N.J..  on  Scptcmlicr  1,  11)‘2‘2. 
Sets  intended  for  these  Interchanges  must  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  respective  Interchange  Directors  not  later 
than  October  1,  tl)22.  These  Interchanges  have  been 
running  for  the  jiast  four  years  and  are  made  up  of  the 
work  of  the  best  clubs  in  .America.  The  last  Inter- 


is  expected  that  the  coming  year  will  show  both  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  clubs  entered  and  a con- 
tinued improvement  in  the  work  contributed. 

The  Association  Secretary,  Mr.  Louis  F.  Bucher,  is 
always  glad  to  hear  from  newly-founded  organisations 
and  from  those  contemplating  the  organisation  of  a 
camera  club  or  photographic  society.  In  order  to  aid 
the  formation  of  such  bodies,  a booklet  has  been  ]>re- 
pared  under  the  title  of  “The  Camera  Club,  Its  Organi- 
sation and  Management”  and  will  be  sent  to  tho.se  inter- 
ested upon  application  without  cost.  Mr.  Bucher  would 
also  like  to  hear  from  newly-organised  clubs,  .so  that  an 
index  may  be  kept  in  order  that  persons  requesting 
information  of  the  A.  C.  C.  of  A.  as  to  whether  there  is  a 
camera  club  in  his  city,  may  be  proi)erly  answerefl. 
Letters  addres.sed  to  the  Association  will  receive  prompt 
replies. 

San  Diego  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Camera  Club 

It  is  always  a pleasure  to  call  our  readers’  attention 
to  newly  organised  camera  clubs.  In  the  j>resent  case, 
we  are  especially  glad  to  mention  the  San  Diego 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Camera  Club,  San  Diego,  California,  because 
its  president,  Mr.  Harold  A.  Taylor,  is  a well-known 
contributor  to  Photo-Er.x  Mag.xzine.  Mr.  Taylor’s 
beautiful  pictures  of  southern  California  have  adorned 
our  pages  many  times  in  the  past  and  we  hope  will 
continue  to  do  so  in  the  future.  The  club-member.ship 
includes  the  names  of  workers  who  are  of  exceptional 
ability  and  are  well  known  at  exhibitions  and  salons. 
From  the  outline  of  the  club's  recent  and  propo.sed 
activities  we  are  convinced  that  it  will  grow  in  strength 
and  influence  with  each  succeeding  year. 

The  Scottish  Photographic  Blue  Book 

From  Scotlanrl  comes  a very  interesting  contri- 
bution to  i)hotograi)hic  literature  in  the  form  of  a 
X 3 inch  Photographic  Blue  Book,  edited  by  John  Mac- 
donald, Ti  Aberfeldy  Street,  Dennistonr,  (ila.sgow. 
Scotland.  This  well-arranged,  helpful  and  |>ractical 
vest-i)0cket  booklet  is  ilevoted  to  activities  of  the 
Scottish  Photographic  Federation,  lists  of  available 
lihotographic  judges,  lecturers,  and  exi)erts,  tables  of 
weights  and  measures,  ex])os\ire-tables  and  formula'. 
Perhaps,  the  most  interesting  feature  of  this  attractive 
little  volume  is  the  Gazetteer.  In  this  dei)artment  will 
be  found  a list  of  many  Scottish  localities  with  the 
pictorial  sulqect-material  of  each  carefully  reported  by 
a resident-reporter.  Moreover  the  location  of  the 
nearest  darkroom  is  included  with  the  information. 
Surely,  this  is  a spleiiflid  idea,  and  should  be  of  great 
.service  to  camera-tourists  wIkj  contemplate  visiting 
the  beauty  spots  of  Scotland. 

The  Elimination  of  Hypo 

It  may  be  assumed  .safely  that  no  amateur  or  j)ro- 
fe.ssioual  photographer  “enjoys"  washing  plates,  films 
or  prints.  .Mtliough  a very  important  part  of  the 
])hotographic  ])roce,ss,  it  is,  nevertheless,  tedious, 
esi)ecially  as  virtually  all  directions  insist  that  no  less 
than  one  hour’s  washing  will  en.snre  absolute  freedom 
from  hypo.  Consequently,  when  llypono,  distributed 
by  Tom  lladaway,  Montg'omery,  New  York,  will 
remove  all  traces  of  hyi)o  in  five  minutes,  we  can  under- 
stand its  iiopniarity.  Inasmuch  as  Marion  & Company, 
London,  England,  are  the  manufacturers,  no  more 
Tieed  bo  said  with  regnird  to  its  (piality  and  reliability. 
Descriptive  Tiiatter  with  regani  to  this  and  other  photo- 
products  may  be  olitained  by  addressing  Mr.  Ihulaway. 


A Convincing  Exhibit 

The  Photographic  Pair  held  at  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Hall,  London,  England,  May  1 to  6,  1922,  was 
a tremendous  success.  Among  the  leading  dealers  and 
manufacturers  represented  was  Burroughs  Wellcome 
& Company,  makers  of  the  well-known  Tabloid  photo- 
chemicals. An  original  feature  of  this  exhibit  was  a 
screen  in  which  eighty-eight  3}4  x negatives  were 
displayed  by  transmitted  light.  Each  of  these  negatives 
was  developed  with  a separate  fluid  ounce  of  Tabloid 
Rytol  and  each  ounce  was  used  for  one  negative  only. 
The  re.sult  was  a striking  demonstration  of  this  devel- 
oper’s effectiveness  and  economy.  It  proved  that  the 
contents  of  one  carton  was  sufficient  to  develop  at 
least  eighty-eight  3}4  x iY  plates.  No  attempt  had 
been  made  to  push  the  developing-capacity  of  Tabloid 
Rytol  to  the  limit.  It  showed  its  minimum  rather 
than  its  maximum  capabilities.  Other  interesting 
features  were  comprised  in  this  convincing  and  attrac- 
tive exhibit.  Copies  of  “The  Right  Way  in  Photog- 
raijhy”  may  be  obtained  free  of  charge.  This  latest 
ptiblication  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  camerist. 

The  Lingering  Relic  “Photo” 

With  justifiable  sarcasm  Philip  Hale  refers  to  the 
occasional  use  of  the  .solitary  fragment,  “photo”,  in 
the  following  paragraph  in  the  Bouton  Herald  of  April  28: 

“Then  there  was  the  ‘photo  album.’  Looking  over 
one  prized  in  the  sixties  is  like  entering  a family  vault 
or  visiting  Mine.  Tus.saud’s  Chamber  of  Horrors. 
What  whi.skerage!  What  simpering  and  idiotic  or 
what  savage  expression!  And  the.se  men  were  heroes  in 
battle  and  amiable  in  peace!  These  women  were 
adorable  and  adored.  Some  of  the  albums  were  in 
Russia  leather.  (There  was  a craze  in  the  sixties  for 
binding  books  either  in  Russia  leather  or  half-calf.) 
Some  were  in  plush.  We  remember  a man  in  North- 
ampton, who.  returning  from  Europe — prayers  had 
been  said  for  him  in  the  Old  Church  while  he  was  on  the 
.ktlantic — brought  back  a photograph-album  with  a 
little  music-box  in  it.  For  some  days,  lie  was  pointed 
at  in  the  street  for  the  admiration  of  any  stranger. 
He  narrowly  escaped  being  elected  .selectman.” 

A Treat  for  the  Camerist 

There  are  few  amateur  or  professional  photog- 
raphers who  do  not  know  that  a thorough  study  of 
every  manufacturer’s  catalog  is  eminently  worth  while. 
There  is  always  something  new  and  practical  to  be 
learned.  In  the  latest  catalog  issued  by  the  Wollensak 
Optical  Company,  Rochester,  New  A’ork,  the  reader 
will  have  a real  treat.  It  is  well  printed,  tastefully 
illustrated  and  contains  a wealth  of  practical  infor- 
mation. Among  the  illustrations  are  pictures  by  Harris 
& Ewing,  D.  D.  Spellman,  Neils  Olson,  R.  J.  Robey, 
M.  C.  Williamson.  Oliver  Frontz,  Edward  Weston, 
John  N.  Consdorf.  Philip  Conklin,  Markam  Studio, 
A.  O.  Clement,  Wm.  Shewell  Ellis,  Thomas  II.  Ince 
Studios  and  Taizo  Kato.  There  is  every  indication 
that  the  demand  will  soon  e.xceed  the  supply,  and  we 
advise  our  readers  to  obtain  a copy  from  the  manu- 
facturers without  delay. 

Positions  for  X-Ray  Experts 

The  United  States  Civil  Service  Commi.ssion  has 
given  notice  that  open  competitive  examinations  will 
lie  held  for  positions  of  assistant  laboratorians  in 
Roentgenology  (X-Ray  Photography,  so  called).  All 
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citizens  of  the  United  States  who  meet  the  require- 
ments, both  men  and  women,  may  enter  these  exam- 
inations. The  salary  will  be  from  $70  to  $130  a month, 
and  will  depend  upon  the  qualifications  of  the  ap- 
pointee as  shown  in  the  examination  and  the  duty  to 
which  he  or  she  is  assigned. 

All  those  who  are  interested  in  this  matter  should 
lose  no  time  to  address  the  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission,  Washington,  D.C.,  and  request  copy 
of  two-page  circular  No.  178  (Unassembled),  C. 

Show  by  Boston  Photo-Pictorialists 

The  well-known  members  of  the  Union  Camera 
Club  of  Boston,  Herbert  B.  Turner,  B.  E.  Han.son 
and  Ralph  Osborne,  held  an  exclusive  show  of  their 
work  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts, 
Boston,  Alay  3 to  16.  Several  of  the  prints  had  already 
been  shown  at  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  club,  last 
April,  and  to  these  many  new  ones  had  been  added, 
so  that  each  exhibitor  appeared  at  his  best. 

Mr.  Osborne  chose  l)romoil  as  his  medium,  and  was 
seen  to  excellent  advantage.  “Eishing-Boats  in  Port”, 
“Perkins  Institution"  and  “Branch  Street”  were  veri- 
table chef s-d' oeuvre  in  composition  and  interpretation. 
Though  a delightful  landscapist,  Mr.  Osborne  is  also  an 
admirable  j)ortraitist,  as  demou-strated  l)y  .strongly- 
individualised  portraits  of  Maurice  Garabrant  and 
iM.  Broganza. 

Mr.  Hanson  concentrates  his  Iwilliant  talents  on 
landscapes,  being  equally  felicitous  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  winter  and  summer  scenes.  His  prize-picture, 
“Winter-Brook”,  was  a particularly  tine  ])rint  and  was 
the  piece  de  resistance  of  his  collection,  although  “.-\ 
Winter-Idyll”,  “Evening-Light”,  and  “Spring”  will 
always  charm  even  the  most  exacting  critic. 

Mr.  Turner,  with  special  facilities  for  wide  observa- 
tion, displayed  a variety  of  subjects,  being  equally 
proficient  in  various  directions.  His  "Street  in  .\lbi,” 
Southern  Erance — well  balanced,  rich  and  harmonious 
in  color — is  a superb  architectural  study;  “Industry” 
and  “City  Ho,spital — Worcester  Square”  are  ty])ical 
views  of  Boston;  the  “Village-Smithy”  is  a charac- 
teristic. but  graflually  passing,  feature  of  New  England 
country-life,  and  “Lake  Loui.se”  ami  "The  American 
Sierras”  are  capital  representatives  of  majestic  moun- 
tain-scenery. 

The  work  of  those  three  arlist.s — done  wholly  in  the 
interest  of  photo-pictorial  art — would  be  a valual>le 
aid  to  the  extensive  publicity-campaign  .soon  t<j  be 
inaugurated  by  the  Mayor  of  Bo.ston. 


The  Value  of  Artificial  Lighting 

The  development  of  artificial  lighting  for  photo- 
graphic refiuirements  has  been  brought  to  such  a state 
of  perfection  that  daylight  is  no  longer  required  in 
the  modern  studio.  We  have  but  to  view  the  motifm- 
pictures  to  know  that  artificial  lighting  has  eliminated 
virtually  all  dependence  upon  daylight.  The  Cooper 
Hewitt  Electric  Company,  Hoboken,  New  .Jer.sey,  has 
ju.st  issued  two  bulletins  which  are  of  excei)tional 
interest  to  the  amateur  and  [jrofessional  i)hotogra|)her. 
A number  of  new  outfits  are  described  in  detail  which 
we  believe  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  know  about. 
Bulletin  No.  !)S  contains  a quotation  from  an  article 
in  I’noTO-Eii.x  M.vg.vzixe  written  by  the  Gerhard 
Sisters  of  St.  Louis. 

“WnvLD  you  marry  a girl  as  pretty  as  a picture?” 

“Well,  yes,  if  she  liad  a nice  frame.” — Excn.vxGE. 


The  Postage  on  Foreign  Subscriptions 

A COMP.VR.VTIVELY  short  time  ago  the  Post-Office 
Department  reduced  the  rate  of  foreign  postage  on 
stdrscriptions  and  we  reduced  our  rates  accordingly. 
Recently  the  Post-Office  De])artment  decided  to  go 
back  to  the  old  rate  again  and  has  notified  us  to 
that  effect.  In  consequence,  until  further  notice,  the 
subscription  price  of  Photo-Er.v  Mag.xzine  in  all 
countries  classified  as  “foreign”  will  be  $2. .50  and  75 
cents  additional  for  po.stage — a total  of  $3.25.  Cana- 
dian subscrijjtions  are  $2.85  as  before.  We  shall  thank 
our  foreign  subscribers  to  make  note  of  this  change 
in  postage-rates. 

II.  Beardsley, 

Publisher. 


Estimating  Distances  in  Photography 

(Continued  from  page  3k0) 

the  required  distance  t)y  means  of  foot-rule  or  tape, 
which  he  now  carries  with  him  as  an  indispensable 
adilition  to  his  ])hoto-equipment.  He  has  tried  in 
vain  to  train  his  eye  to  judge  di.stance.s,  although  .some 
of  his  friends  are  able  to  perform  this  feat  after  long 
and  persistent  j>ractice.  He  knows  a camerist  who 
can  estimate  short  distances,  from  four  to  twenty  feet, 
accurately — that  is  to  say,  within  an  inch  or  .so;  but 
when  it  comes  to  longer  distances,  forty  feet  or  more, 
his  estimates  are  excellent,  the  few  feet,  either  way, 
making  no  difference  in  the  end.  The  consecpience 
is  that  this  cameri.st's  pictures  are  invariably  sharp 
and  clear,  except  in  cases  where  a blurred  image  results 
from  movement  of  the  camera  during  exposure. 
Well;  camcri.sts  who  can  judge  distances  as  well  as 
that  shoidd  be  congratulated,  as  it  is  as  nearly  ac- 
curate as  can  be  achieved  with  the  unaided  eye,  and 
extreme  accuracy  is  not  necessary.  Of  course,  if  the 
camerist  has  to  deal  with  a large,  flat  surface,  such  as 
the  front  of  a building,  the  aim  being  a.  uniformly  sharp 
])icture,  the  center  should  coincide  with  that  of  the 
])late  or  film  and  the  latter  should  be  ])lumb.  In  fact, 
the  image  of  any  ordinary  object  .scale-focused  with 
reasonable  accuracy  will  not  be  uniforndy  sharp,  unless 
it  falls  in  the  center  of  the  sensitive  surface — whether 
it  be  film  or  i)late. 

But  the  tlioughtful  reader  has  already  a.sked  the 
pertinent  (|ue.stion:  “Why  doesn’t  the  Editor  suggest 
I)acing  off  the  distance  from  camera  to  object?"  So 
he  does,  provided  that  the  camerist  is  temperament- 
ally or  physically  able  to  take  the  re(|uircd  numl)er 
of  steps,  all  of  equal  length,  and  they  could  be  taken 
with  absolute  safety — no  passing  anloinobile  imperil- 
ing the  life  of  the  j)aeing  camerist  I Besides,  I’noTo- 
Era  Mag\zi.ne  might  face  a suit  for  damages  in  case 
of  an  accident — for  having  suggested  the  idea. 

h'ar  better  than  tape-measure,  foot-rule  or  ]>acing — 
all  laborious,  if  not,  dangerous — is  the  simple,  lillle 
device  known  as  the  Distogra|)h,  adverti.sed  in  the 
Iihotogra])hic  i)ress  last  year.  It  is  a,  little,  metal 
scale  to  be  .suspende(l  by  one  finger  in  front  of  cither 
eye  and  in  line  with  the  object  to  be  photographed, 
d'he  accurate  distance  can  be  told  at  a glance,  'riie 
Distogra])h  was  invented  by  ,\.  W.  MacMillan,  of 
Chicago,  Illinois,  for  n.se  iluring  the  World  War  and 
worked  like  a charm.  It  has  been  endorsed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Standards,  and  engineering  deparinients 
at  Washington,  and  also  bears  the  seal  of  hearty  aj)- 
[iroval  of  l’nf)TO-EuA  Magazine. 

W.  I'. 
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ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES 


C.  K.  II. — Although  the  instantaneous  expos- 
ure for  your  photograph  made  by  moonlight 
was  short,  it  was  not  so  short  as  to  nuke  it  extremely 
remarkable.  Roughly  speaking,  moonlight  may  be 
taken  as  being  l/o00,00U  of  the  intensity  of  sunlight. 
If  the  sun  had  been  pre.sent  instead  of  the  moon,  in  this 
picture,  it  is  clear  that  the  e.xposure  of  1 1000  of  a 
second  would  have  been  am])le,  having  regard  to  the 
nature  of  the  landscape  and  the  fact  that  the  trees  are 
merely  silhouettes  against  the  sky  and  snow.  Half  a 
minute  corresponds  to  ,‘!0,000  times  as  much  exposure 
as  1/1000  of  a .second  with  sunlight.  While  this  is 
not  sufficient,  it  would  probably  give  a useful  if  very 
much  nnderex'jjosed  negative,  and  we  imagine  that  this 
W'as  what  was  obtained.  M(jonlight  is  slightly  less 
actinic  than  .sunlight,  and  it  is  highly  improbable  that 
the  exposure  was  increased  to  any  effec:tive  degree 
by  the  northern  lights. 

.1.  W.  K. — Latent  light  was  discovered  by  Niepce 
de  St.  Victor.  He  found  that  if  paper  saturated  with 
nitrate  of  uranium  was  ex]jo.sed  to  sunlight  and  enclosed 
in  an  opacjne  tul>e  or  case  for  several  months,  it  would 
still  give  off  radiations  capable  of  affecting  a photo- 
graphically sensitive  surface.  Even  plain,  white  j)aper 
acte<l  in  a similar  manner. 

W.  L.  E. — Metol-Hydrokinone  has  not  been 
used  very  much  for  the  autochrome-process. 

According  to  reliable  reports,  it  has  never  been  officially 
recommended  by  M.  M.  Lumiere.  Several  years  ago 
Mr.  A.  R.  Hitcliins,  now  chief  chemist  of  the  Amsco 
Company,  advised  the  following  formula  for  use  with 
autochrome  plates: 

F(rr  the  first  develoi)inent,  .Solution  A: 


Water 1.000  c.c.s. 

Metol 0..'5  gnus. 

Soda  S\dphite  (anhydrou.s) 40  gins. 

Hyilriikinone "2.10  gms. 

Potassium  Rromide 2. .5  gins. 

llyiiosnlphite  of  Soda 0.10  gms. 

Ammonia.  0.S8O 20  c.c.s. 


For  u.se  he  suggested  one  part  develoiier,  one  part 
water.  .lust  what,  results  are  to  be  obtained  we  cannot 
.say;  but  if  .some  worker  wishes  to  experiment,  we 
should  be  glad  to  hear  from  him  with  regard  to  his  suc- 
cess with  the  develoiier. 

S.  O.  M. — The  removal  of  ink-stains  from  a 
print  is  a difficult  matter,  if  not  impossible.  Al- 
though you  do  not  mention  the  kind  of  print,  if  it  is  a 
silver-]irint  virtually  anything  that  will  remove  the  ink 
will  ile.stroy  or  injure  the  image.  Perhaps  a solution  of 
oxalic  acid  or  salts  of  lemon  may  be  of  .some  assistance. 
If  this  has  no  clfect,  usually  the  be.st  thing  to  do  is  to 
make  a.  copy  of  the  jihotograph  through  a.  color-.screen 
and  on  some  orthochromatic  iila.te.  15y  writing  to  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  New  York,  \on 
may  obtain  a.  booklet  which  de.scribes  in  detail  the  use  of 

C.  W.  .1. — Stereo-cameras  and  accessories  may 
now  be  oblaineil  in  virtually  all  the  large  cities  of 
I he  United  States  and  Canada.  ^ on  need  have  no 
he.sitancy  about  entering  this  fa.scinating  branch  of 
lihotogriiphy,  as  supplies  may  be  obtained  |)romptly. 


We  would  suggest  that  you  call  at  R.  J.  Fitzsimons, 
7.5  Fifth  Avenue  and  at  Harold  M.  Bennett,  153  West 
23d  Street,  both  of  New  York  City. 

T.  A. — Kallitype  is  a favorite,  simple  and 

delightful  printing-process.  The  results  are  very 
artistic  and  pleasing.  It  was  introduced  by  Dr.  ,Iohn 
Nicol,  in  1889,  as  a patented  method.  Among  the 
successful  users  of  the  process  was  .lames  S.  Escott, 
of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  whose  instructive  and  enter- 
taining article,  superbly  illustrated,  appeared  in  Photo- 
Er.\,  April,  1907.  On  account  of  its  ease  of  manipula- 
tion and  cheapness,  the  Kallitype  is  being  revived,  and 
the  Photo-Mininture  for  .lanuary,  1922  (Number  185), 
deals  at  length  with  a full  de.scription  and  application 
of  the  method. 

F.  C.  O.— A black  stain  to  coat  the  interior 
of  cameras  is  made  as  follows:  Gum-shellac,  Yl 
oz.;  borax,  120  grains;  glycerine,  34  oz.;  water,  8 oz. 
Dissolve  the  gum-shellac  in  four  ounces  of  water, 
using  a hot-water  bath,  add  the  borax  and  glycerine, 
and  when  all  is  thoroughly  mixed  stir  in  one  ounce  of 
aniline-black.  This  makes  a dead-black  stain  and  is 
useful  also  to  coat  the  slides  of  plateholders  as  well 
as  for  parts  of  the  cameras  that  need  blackening. 

E.  L.  G. — By  latent  image  is  meant  the 
invisible  image  on  a sensitive  plate  after  it 
has  been  exposed  in  the  camera  and  before  it  has  been 
subjected  to  the  action  of  the  developer.  When  a 
jilate  is  taken  from  the  camera  no  image  is  visible 
though  it  is  really  in  the  sensitive  film,  hence  it  is 
eallerl  the  latent  image — latent  meaning  hidden,  secret, 
dormant,  not  visible  or  apparent. 

G.  T. — Landscapes  with  heavy  foreground 
means  that  objects  nearest  the  camera  contain  dark 
shadows,  such  as  figures,  buildings,  dense  foliage,  trees, 
wooded  slojies,  etc.  Many  figures  in  the  foreground, 
tmildings,  animals  and  olijects  of  this  nature,  when  they 
are  near  the  camera  need  an  exposure  equal  or  nearly 
equal  to  that  for  landsca])e  with  heavy  foreground. 

C.  N.  I). — Your  trouble  is  evidently  under- 
development. When  one  begins  to  do  his  own 
developing  this  is  a natural  tendency.  The  image  comes 
up  clearly  at  first  and  with  the  dim,  red  light  seems 
den.se  enough;  but  don't  take  it  out  ])rematurely  when 
the  image  .seems  to  be  losing  clearness.  Remember 
that  density  will  be  lost  in  the  fixing-bath.  Don’t 
examine  the  iilate  too  frequently  or  keep  it  out  of  the 
develoiier  too  long  at  a time.  The  jilate  should  show  a 
faint  image  on  the  glass-side  when  the  development  is 
complete. 

I.  E. — In  judging  the  exposure  look  at 

your  heaviest  shadows  and  time  to  get  the  detail 
there.  If  you  have  not  given  time  enough  to  bring  out 
that  part  of  your  plate,  no  amount  of  developing  is 
going  to  give  it  to  you.  Prolonged  development  will 
only  block  uji  your  highlights  and  give  yon  halation, 
without  bringing  out  a bit  more  detail  in  the  shallows. 

L.  .1.  D. — In  photographing  lettering  on 
tombstones  it  should  not  be  attempted  on  a 
cloudy  day.  To  get  the  best  results,  this  work  should 
be  done  on  days  when  the  sun  is  shining  brightly  and 
oliliipiely  across  the  surface  of  the  stone  which  bears 
the  lettering. 
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The  Royal  Photographic  Society  is  having  a 
busy  time  witli  its  exhiliition  of  prints  by  Dr.  Henry 
Goodwin  of  Stockholm.  It  is  always  rather  an  event 
and  an  attraction  when  we  get  an  exhibition  of  foreign 
work  over  here  in  London,  although  we  owe  Dr. 
Goodwin  apologies  for  the  term  foreign,  when  he  tells 
us  he  is  English  to  the  very  bone,  and  directs  our  atten- 
tion to  his  name  which  certainly  has  a homely  sound. 
But  Dr.  Goodwin  is  more  than  merely  British,  for 
his  father  was  a well-known  painter  in  Munich  who 
succeeded  the  famous  Lenbach  as  president  of  the 
Academy  there.  His  family  has  also  lived  in  Sweden 
long  enough  to  have  alisorbed  the  Northern  culture 
and  adopt  its  modern  and  broad  outlook. 

His  exhibition,  which  consists  of  ninety-five  prints, 
is  divided  into  two  sections.  The  first  he  calls  “Por- 
traits Pure  and  Simple”.  The.se  are  mo.stly  of  dis- 
tinguished peojile,  .such  as  Branting,  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Sweden,  Count  Hermann  Wrangel,  Ellen  Key,  May 
Sinclair,  Viola  Meynell.  and  authors,  ])oets,  dancers, 
singers  and  sculptors  who  are  not  so  well  known  over 
here.  The  .second  part  is  called  “Figure-Studies, 
etc.”;  but  it  inchules  some  portraits  as  well.  We  are 
familiar  with  such  photographs  as  Dr.  (ioodwin  has 
from  time  to  time  .sent  to  the  London  exhibitions,  and 
have  always  found  them  attractive;  but  they  have 
never  suggested  the  strength  and  versatility  of  the 
man  as  shown  in  this  collection  of  his  work.  Its  succe.ss 
is  assured  and  deserved;  for  it  is  most  alive  and  imspir- 
ing,  combining  qualities  we  recogni.se  as  English, 
worked  out  in  an  entirely  foreign  environment,  both  of 
thought  and  action.  We  have  seldom  come  across  a 
group  of  portraits  that  has  interesteil  us  more. 

Undoubtedly,  Dr.  (iooilwin's  strongest  ])oint  is  the 
interpretation  of  the  character  of  his  sitter;  and, 
naturally,  he  finds  his  best  subjects  in  the  elderly,  on 
whose  faces  the  years  have  had  more  time  to  write 
their  story.  To  quote  Mr.  Herbert  Lambert,  who 
has  written  the  foreword  to  the  catalog:  “Gooilwin's 

first  thought  is  characterisation  of  his  luoilel,  and  his 
pictorial  and  technical  ability  are  things  which  are 
.second  to  this.”  This  is  no  doubt  true;  but  his  work, 
quite  apart  from  delineation  of  character,  is  of  a very 
high  order;  and  an  interesting  feature  of  the  exhibi- 
tion is  that  all  the  prints  are  made  in  carbon.  Some  of 
the  finest  exainjiles  are  carbon-tramsparencies  mounted 
on  Japanese  vellum.  The  only  landscape  shown  was  a 
charming  example  of  this  iirinting-method : a most 
decorative  and  suggestive  little  jiicturc  of  gras.ses 
growing  through  snow,  entirely  after  our  own  hearts. 

The  catalog  is  original,  and  has  some  curious  items. 
We  read,  Hair,  .jit-tif  Wet  Hair,  (i8-(!.'t  Naked, 

70-7.‘i  Half  Naked,  77-8  f Ghihlren,  87-8!)  'riieatre”. 
The  pictures  of  “Wet  Hair”,  mostly  a girl's  head  anil 
shoulders,  are  decorative  with  a suggestion  of  pre- 
Ratfaelite  design.  Most  of  the  nudes  were  restrained 
and  attractive,  ami  only  one,  made  in  a modern  interior, 
that  showed  a girl  jilacing  a tea-tray  on  a ta.iilc,  .seemed 
to  strike  a .somewhat  naked  note.  I’erhaps  we  are  con- 
ventional: but  .somehow,  the  tea-etpiijiagc  did  not 
seem  as  fitting  a sundry  to  nudity  as  some  more 
natural  nutriment,  such  as  fruits. 

To-night  Dr.  Goodwin  is  to  lecture  to  his  fellow- 
jihotographers,  and  he  told  us  we  may  expect  “a  slating.” 


He  is  also  going  to  express  his  \-iews  strongly  on  the 
artists  who  design  our  “Pretty-Pretty”  magazine- 
cover.  M’hen  we  [minted  out  to  him  that  he  should 
blame  the  British  [niblic  which  insists  on  this  low-cla.ss 
work,  and  not  the  artist  who  merely  suiiplies  the  de- 
mand, he  answered,  “But  it  should  be  the  artist  who 
shaiies  public  taste”. 

It  is  rather  steadying  to  have  in  London  an  ex- 
hibition that  is  [mre  photograjiliy  at  its  best,  and  that 
does  not  try  to  attract  notice  by  being  bizarre  or  rev- 
olutionary. It  is  a sign  that  photography  is  being 
affected  by  the  newer  .spirit  in  .\rt,  which,  having 
tired  somewhat  of  extremes,  is  flowing  into  a more 
formal  and  orderly  channel.  As  Mr.  Lamliert  says, 
“The  [lictures  in  this  collection  show  a revolt  from 
revolt  and  a return  to  the  aims  of  some  of  the  great 
masters  of  the  past  ages,  . . . everything  is  e.s.sentially 
sane  ami  well  balanced  and  has  that  touch  of  reserve 
and  modesty.”  No  one  will  deny  that  Futurism  and 
Dadaism  have  done  good  in  breaking  fresh  ground  and 
enlarging  the  boundaries;  but  their  pre.sent  forms  are 
certainly  not  likely  to  be  [lermanent.  There  is  much 
more  to  say  about  a personality  like  Dr.  Goodwin  and 
his  work;  but  unfortunately  s])ace  is  limited.  When 
an  enthusiastic  and  talented  artist  visits  our  [>hoto- 
graphic  London,  shows  us  his  work,  and  tells  us  what 
he  thinks  of  ours,  it  is  one  of  the  most  beneficent  events 
of  the  year;  and.  withal,  very  stimulating. 

Professor  ;V.  P.  Laurie,  Principal  of  the  Heriot  Watt 
College,  Edinburgh,  has  been  making  ex[)eriments  in 
te.sting  the  authenticity  of  old  masters.  He  contends 
that  certain  great  [lainters  used  their  brushes  in  a 
particular  and  individual  way  which  could  be  recognised 
if  sufficiently  amplified,  and  his  method  consists  of 
making  enlarged  [ihotographs  of  the  brush-work  in 
suspected  [liclures.  With  a s|)ecial  camera,  deviseil 
for  the  purpo.se,  he  can — where  the  brush-marks  are 
small  -make  enlargements  up  to  twenty  times  the 
original  size.  But  in  the  ca.se  of  [laintcrs  who  irsed  a 
broad  brush,  am|)lifieation  does  not  need  to  be  carried 
nearly  so  far.  As  a result  of  Professor  Laurie's  efforts 
it  has  lieen  [iroved  definitely  that  tliere  are  at  least  two, 
instead  of  only  one,  genuine  Hobbemas  ( f(i:!8-170t)) 
in  this  country. 

Wealth  of  ])hotogra|)hic  illustration  is,  at.  least,  one 
of  the  key-notes  of  the  new  serial  pulilica.tion  called 
“l’eo|iles  of  .VII  Nations”.  In  the  forty-eight,  numbers, 
one  of  which  is  to  lie  issued  every  fortnight,  there  are 
to  be  no  less  than  (i.OOII  |>hotogra|)hic  reproilurtions. 
many  of  full-])age  size,  and  .some  hundreils  in  coloreil 
[ihotogravnre.  We  have  .seen  the  [lictures  in  the  first 
two  nuinbers,  .some  of  which  repre.sented  remote  and 
imcivili.sed  |)co])le.s.  But  alas,  gooil  as  the  work  was 
technically,  the.se  barbarians  .seemed  to  have  caught 
the  universal  stilfness  shown  by  civilised  races  when 
confronted  by  the  camera,  for  they  stooil,  awkw.inlly 
and  uncomincingly  in  a row',  exactly  like  the  coimlry- 
yokcls  in  Kent  would  do  in  similar  circumslaiices. 
\Ve  could  not  hcl|>  wishing  that  the  [)hologra,])her  li.ad 
shown  a httle  re.source  in  posing,  which  ndghi  have 
given  .some  idea  of  their  remoteness.  But  it  seems  to 
IIS  that  the  camera  is  a leveler;  and,  aiiiiarenlly.  one 
touch  of  [ihotograjihy  makes  the  whole  world  kin,  un- 
less used  very  skilfully. 


REGENT  PHOTO-PATENTS 

Reported  by  NORMAN  T.  WHITAKER 


The  following  patents  are  reported  exclusively  for 
Photo-Era  Magazine  from  the  law-offices  of  Norman 
T.  M’hitaker,  AYhitaker  Building,  Washington,  D.C., 
from  wliom  copies  of  any  one  of  the  patents  may  he 
obtained  by  sending  fifteen  cents  in  stamps.  The 
patents  mentioned  below  were  the  ones  issued  from 
the  Patent  Office  during  the  month  of  April,  the  last 
issues  of  which  have  been  disclosed  to  the  public. 

Patent,  Number  1,411,219,  has  been  issued  to  Franz 
Meyer  of  Jena,  Germany,  on  Iris  Diaphragm. 

Camera  Patent,  Number  l,411,32o,  has  been  granted 
to  (ioliat  Davi.son  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Herbert  O.  N.  Nordiu,  of  Chicago,  III.,  has  received 
a patent  on  a Film-Marker,  Number  1,411,370. 

A patent  on  a Focal-Plane  Shutter  has  been  issued 
to  Julien  Tessier  of  Rochester,  N.A’.  Patent,  Number 
1,411,675. 

A joint  patent  has  been  granted  to  Charles  W. 
Frederick  and  Donald  H.  Stewart,  both  of  Rocliester, 
N.Y.  Patent,  Number  1,411,689,  is  called  Photographic 
Apparatus. 

Frederick  A.  Elliott  of  Rochester,  N.A'.,  has  received 
patent.  Number  1,411,687,  on  Photographic  Bath. 

Patent,  Number  1.411,982,  an  Attacher  and  Auto- 
matic Sealer  for  Camera  Films,  has  lieen  issued  to  Elmer 
F.  Thrasher  of  South  Cumberland,  Aid. 

Photo-Printer  is  the  name  of  patent.  Number 
1,412,693,  received  by  AVilliam  F.  Lockhart  of  Houston, 
Texas. 


Patent,  Number  1,412,697.  has  been  granted  to 
Josephine  L.  AlacAvoy  of  Buckhannon,  AVe.st  Virginia, 
on  Carrier  for  Photographic  Backgrounds. 

Harry  F.  Waite  of  New'  York  City  has  been  granted 
patent.  Number  1,413,208,  on  Film-Holder  for  Develop- 
ing Films. 

Patent,  Number  1.413,253,  a Recording  Camera, 
has  been  issued  to  Watson  A.  Brow-n  of  Rochester,  N,Ak 

A Shulter  Lock  for  Roll-film  Cameras  has  been 
granted  to  Peter  F,  Beaulieu  of  Bend,  Oregon.  The 
jiateut  number  is  1,413.376 

William  C.  Huebner  of  Buffalo.  N.A’.,  has  received 
l)atent.  Number  1.413,406,  a Holder  for  Pholographic 
Printing  Plates. 

Printing  of  l^hotographic  Films,  patent.  Number 
1.413,598,  has  been  issued  to  Henry  V.  Lawley  of 
Kensington,  London,  England. 

Patent,  Number  1,413,746,  has  been  is.sued  to  .Albiu 
Lessing  of  Jersey  City,  N.J.,  on  a Photographic- 
Printing  .Apparatus. 

Sergede  Procaudine-Gor.sky  of  Konnerrud,  Norway, 
has  received  ])atent.  Number  1.413,873,  on  Printing 
Ap])aratus  for  the  Production  of  Dia])osit ives. 

PhotogTa]>hic  Camera  has  been  granted  to  Giuseppt' 
G.  B.  Tartara  of  Turin,  Italy.  Patent,  Numlier 
1,413,947. 

Palent,  Number  1,414.1!)3,  on  a Focusiug-Dcvice, 
has  been  issued  to  Kian  Gie  Lee  of  Champaign,  III. 

William  C.  Huebner  of  Buffalo,  N.A'.,  has  received 
PatenI,  Number  1,414.28(1,  on  Photographic-Printing 
.Apjiaratus. 

Photographic-Printing  Process  and  Solution  and 
Material  Therefor.  I’atent,  Number  1,414,309,  has 
been  issued  to  York  A..  F.  Schwartz  of  Loudon,  England. 


New  Officers  of  B.  Y.  M.  C.  U.  Camera  Club 

At  the  regular  meeting,  Alay  2,  1922,  the  members 
of  the  B.  A'.  M.  C.  U.  Camera  Club,  48  Boylston  Street, 
Boston,  elected  the  following  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year:  Herbert  B.  Turner,  president;  Gardner  R. 
Barker,  vice-president;  F.  Chester  Everett,  treasurer; 
Ernest  Gustavsen,  secretary.  The  executive  com- 
mittee is  compo.sed  of  Herbert  B.  Turner,  Gardner  R. 
Barker,  F.  Chester  Everett,  Ernest  Gustavsen,  William 
L.  Alanson,  Ralph  Osborne,  H.  H.  Saunderson,  Gustav 
Seelig  and  George  S.  Akasu.  On  the  house-committee 
are  William  L.  Alanson,  chairman,  William  H.  C. 
Pillsbury  and  Philip  A.  Palmer.  The  entertainment 
committee  comprises  Ralph  Osborne,  chairman,  Louis 
Astrella  and  Arthur  S.  Dockham.  Alembers  of  the 
publicity  committee  are  II.  H.  Saunderson,  chairman, 
Ernest  O.  Hiler  and  Charles  W.  Swett.  The  exhibition 
committee  includes  G.  H.  Seelig,  chairman,  Frank  R. 
Fraprie  and  Ralph  Osborne.  The  librarian  is  Charles 
Swett. 

Improved  Motion-Picture  Projection 

At  the  recent  convention,  in  Boston,  Mass.,  of  the 
Society  of  Alotion-Picture  Engineers,  the  most  notable 
advance  in  the  jirojection  of  motion-pictures  was 
demonstrated  at  the  General  Electric  Company’s 
AVorks,  at  Lynn,  Alass.  The  General  Electric  Company 
has  designed  an  incandescant  lamp  to  supersede  the 
arc-light  with  its  attendant  inconveniences  and  the 
con.stant  attention  required  by  the  operator.  The 
many  arlvantages  of  the  new  incandescent  lamp  de- 
signed by  the  General  Electric  Company  are  obvious. 
Its  only  objection  of  not  having  a light-point  source 
as  fine  as  an  arc-light  has  been  entirely  overcome  by  a 
clever  optical  system  of  condensing-lenses.  These 
leases  are  of  aspheric  curvature,  and  a perfectly  clear 
and  flat  field  can  now  be  jiroduced  on  the  screen  by 
means  of  this  remarkable  achievement. 

.All  the  larger  theaters  in  Bo.ston  and  vicinity  are 
now  being  eipiipped  with  this  new  feature  in  motion- 
picture  projection,  and  it  is  confidently  expected  that 
this  jiroduct  of  the  General  Electric  Company  will 
revolutionise  motion-picture  jirojection  throughout 
the  world. 


Of  Value  to  Lens-Users 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  more  the  amateur  or 
jirofossional  photographer  knows  about  lenses,  the 
better  able  he  will  be  to  select  one  intelligently  and  to 
obtain  good  results  with  it  after  he  has  bought  one. 
There  are  certain  fundanicutal  optical  principles  that 
govern  the  construction  and  use  of  all  types  of  lenses. 
In  the  new  Cooke  Catalog,  issued  recently  liy  Burke 
& James,  Inc.,  Chicago,  LkS.,  Whole.sale  Distributors, 
there  arc  a number  of  excellent  articles  on  photo- 
graphic ojitics  that  will  prove  to  be  of  great  value  to 
every  prospective  user  of  an  anastigmat  lens.  Readers 
of  Photo-Era  AIagazi.xe  may  obtain  copies  of  this 
illustrated  catalog,  free  of  charge,  by  writing  to  the 
distributors. 
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To  Every  Lover  of 
Good  Cameras 


W: 


HY  should  you  care  what  camera  you 
use,  so  long  as  it  will  take  piflures? 

Why  does  the  skillful  workman  want  better, 
finer  tools? 

Those  who  know  the  most,  who  are  most 
proficient,  can  get  the  most  out  of  crude  ma- 
terials and  tools,  and  yet  they  invariably  want 
tbe  best  obtainable. 

Proficiency  breeds  taste  and  discrimi- 
nating judgment.  It  makes  an  art,  a 
craft,  out  of  what  began  as  a mere  me- 
chanical operation.  It  develops  a spirit 
which  is  satisfied  only  with  the  finest. 

The  Ansco  Vest  Pocket  No.  2 appeals 
to  the  finer  sensibilities  of  tbe  expert  pho- 
tographer. It  is  correct  mechanically, 
supremely  simple  and  logical  in  design, 
yet  more  versatile,  more  sure.  It  is  fine- 
looking,  fine-working,  a pleasure  to  use 
and  handle. 

Let  the  Ansco  VTst  Pocket  No.  2 
make  photography  more  enjoyable  to  you, 
as  it  has  done  for  thousands  of  others. 


DETAILS  : 

Modico  Anastiffmat  Lens  F 7.5  or  Ansco 
Anastigmat  Lens  F 6.3. 

Extraspeed  Bionic  shutter  — Time.  Bulb, 
and  1*5,  iii7.  and  second. 

Finger  and  cable  release. 

Size  of  Camera,  1^,  x x 634  inches. 
Weight  of  camera.  19  ounces. 

Size  of  picture,  2/4  x 334  inches. 

Focal  length  of  lens.  334  inches. 
Micrometer  focusing  device. 
Depth-of-focus  scale. 

Swivel  spool- holding  device. 

Automatic  film  aligning  pressure  pad. 
Construction  metal  throughout,  with  alum- 
inum  frame. 

Trimmings,  nickel-plated. 

Covering,  fine  grain  morocco  leather. 
Hinged  watch-cover  lens  cap. 

Extras  obtainable:  Carrying  case  or  sole 

leather  belt  holster;  Ansco  Direct  Vie:? 
Finder;  Portrait  Attachment;  Tripod 


To  Every  Seeker 
of  Bargains 


$22.50 


$27.50 


^HESE  are  days  of  close 
buying.  Everyone  is 
looking  for  tlie  highest 
value  at  the  lowest  cost. 

Compare  the  prices  of  the 
Ansco  V-P  No.  2 with  the 
price  of  any  substitute  of 
either  domestic  or  foreign 
manufacture. 

On  a basis  of  price  as  well 
as  of  quality  and  perform- 
ance, the  Ansco  V-P  No.  2 
is  a market  leader. 

Explanatory  Folder  on  Request 

ANSCO  COMPANY 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


When  Ordering  Oonrls  Remember  tlie  1’iioto-Era  Guaranty 


Develop  Your  Films 
in  Daylight 

" - REXO 
Developing- Kit 

(Sweetland  Patent) 

Here  is  a marvelous  invention  which 
enables  you  to  develop  any  6-exposure 
roll  3j  X 5^  or  smaller  in  daylight.  It  requires 
blit  3 to  4 minutes  for  developing.  Quick  and 
efficient.  Results  of  amazing  excellence. 

It  is  the  ideal  outfit  for  traveler  or  tourist. 
He  can  develop  his  films  at  the  place  his  pictures 
were  made  and  insure  himself  against  failure 
before  he  leaves  the  place. 

NO  DARKROOM— EXCELLENT  RESULTS 

No  darkroom  necessary — daylight  all  ihe  way — developing,  fixing  and  washing.  So  certain  are  the 
results  that  it  can  he  relied  upon  for  most  exacting  scientific  ami  military  work. 

CARRY  IT  IN  YOUR  POCKET.  Fits  the  pocket.  Measures  hut  Ij  x 4|  x 65  inches,  and 
weighs  hut  a pound.  So  simple  that  any  hoy  or  girl  can  use  it  successfully. 


Outfit  coneista  of  leatherette  caae,  developing»tube,  three  clips,  an  accurate 
thernionieter  and  complete  instructions  for  use.  PRICE,  complete,  only  $5.00 


Ask  your  dealer — Circular  on  Request 


BURKE  & JAMES,  Inc.,  Chicago— New  York 


THE  STANDARD  for 
STYLE  and  EXCELLENCE 


^ HOUSH  cALBUM 

and  stick  your  pictures  in  it  'with 
You  cannot  beat  this  combination 


is  a clean,  stainless,  non -buckling  non - 
wrinkling  adhesive,  especially  prepared 
for  mounting  Photographs  FLAT,  with- 
out any  unusual  preparation  or  trouble. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  them. 

THE  HOUSH  COMPANY,  Manufacturers 
7-17  E.  Concord  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Contents!  for  5anuari>,  1922 

ILLUSTRATIONS 

The  Blue  Crane George  Alexander 

Wayne  On  Guard Philip  B.  Uddlare . . Fnn 

Valley  Creek Philip  B.  U’ allace 

Washington's  Headquarters  in  Summer Philip  B.  B’allaec 

Memorial  Arch Philip  B.  Wallace 

Washington's  Office  at  Headquarters Philip  B.  Wallace 

Reproduction  of  Soldiers'  Hut Philip  B.  M'allaee 

Inner  Line  of  Intrenchments Philip  B.  U’allace 

Soldiers'  Hut — Snowhound Philip  B.  B’allace 

Temple  of  Karnak,  Luxor Edward  Lee  Uarrixon  . . . 

The  Jnngfran-Joch Carinc  and  IVill  Cadhi/ . 

The  Wetterhorn Carinc  and  Will  Cadbi/ . 

The  Skating-Rink,  Mlirren Carinc  and  U ill  (Uidlii/ . 

Curling  Bonspiel Carinc  and  Bdll  Cadhi/. 

Campfer  in  the  Kngadine Carinc  and  Will  Cadhi/ 

An  Engadine  Village Carinc  and  IV ill  Cadhi/. 

On  an  Expedition ('arinc  and  Will  Cadhi/. 

Ski-Skjoring  in  the  Engadine Carine  and  Mill  Cadhi/. 

Skating-Rink,  Morgins ('arine  and  M ill  Cadhi/. 

Bobsleighing Carinc  and  Mill  Cadhi/. 

Tobogganing Carine  and  Mill  Cadhi/. 

A Snowy  Hillside Carine  and  M ill  (lidhi/. 

The  Kleine  Scheidegg Carine  and  Mill  Cadhi/. 

A Swiss  Mountain-Village Carine  and  Mill  Cadhi/. 

The  Vale  of  Monticello Beatrice  B.  Bell 

My  First  Photograi)h George  Alexander 

The  Blue  Crane George  Alexander 

The  Entrance Otto  IF.  Bah! 

The  Monch  at  Sunrise G.  B.  Brdlance 

First  Brize — Architectural  Subjects -llrah  G.  Clarlc 

Second  Brize — Architectural  SuVijects Kennilh  1).  Binilh 

Thirfl  Brize — Architectural  Subjects T.  F.  Clarice 

Fdrst  Brize — Beginners'  ('ompetition Carl  S.  Dam 

Honorable  Mention — Arcldtectural  Sulijects Fred  Genxche 


ARTICLES 


With  the  Batriots  at  Valley  Forge 

Architectural  Traditions  for  the  Bhot(igrapher  . 
Winter-Sport  and  Bhotography  in  Switzerland  ... 

Look  Pleasant , Bleasel  (Poem) 

Selling  Your  Bhologra])hs 

iMy  I'irst  Bhotogra])h 

Preparing  Light-Sensitive  Bhotogra])hic  Papers,  Pa: 


Philip  and  heora 
Edward  Lee  Harrison  .... 
Carine  and  Mill  Cadhi/ 

William  Liidiniii 

Frederick  ( Haris 

.Geori/c  Alexander 

.diaries  F.  Mnllin 


To  Contributors:  Contributions  relating  to  pho- 
tography are  solicited  and  will  receive  careful 
consideration.  Preference  is  given  to  MS.  that  is 
typewritten,  and  to  authors  who  are  practical 
amateur  or  professional  photographers. 

To  Subscribers:  A reminder  of  expiration  will 

be  enclosed  with  the  last  issue  of  every  subscrip- 
tion at  the  time  the  copy  is  mailed.  Prompt 
renewal  will  en-sure  the  uninterrupted  receipt  of 
the  magazine  for  the  following  year.  Send  both 
old  and  new  addresses,  when  requesting  a change. 

To  Advertisers:  Advertising-rates  on  application. 
Forms  close  on  the  .5th  of  the  preceding  month. 

Sample  Copies:  A sample  copy  will  be  mailed  to 
any  address  for  25  cents  in  currency  or  stamps. 


Enlcrcd  as  ScCond-Class  Matter  at  the  Post- 
OiTice,  Wolfeboro,  N.H.,  under  the  act  of  March 
5.  1879. 

Copyright,  1922,  by  Photo-Era  Magazine.  All 
rights  reserved. 

Yearly  Subscription-Rates:  United  States  ami 
Mexico,  $2. .50  no.stpaid  : single  copy,  2.5  cents. 

Canadian  sub.scription,  S2.85  postpaid  : single  coi>y, 
:!0  cents.  Foreign  subscription.  .$.125  po.stpaid  : 
single  copy,  at  discretion  of  the  dealer. 

Agents  for  Creat  Britain,  Houghtons,  I, til.,  K8-S9 
High  Holborn,  Lonrlon,  W.C..  England,  with  evhom 
subscriptions  may  be  placed. 
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WILFRED  A.  FRENCH,  Managing-Editor;  A.  H.  BEARDSLEY,  Associate-Editor  and  Publisher 
Boston  Office.  367  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  Publication-Office,  Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A. 


Unless  you  are 
now  using  a 

CARL 

ZEISS 

Lens,  it  is  still 
possible  to  im- 
prove the  lens 
equipment  of 
your  camera. 

Harold  M.  Jjennett 
V.  S.  Age  tit 

153  West  23rd  St.,  New  \ urk 


ILEX 

THE 

PERFECT 

SHUTTER 


Mechanically  different  from  and  far  super- 
ior to  any  other  shutter.  Ilex  Shutters  have 
virtually  revolutionized  the  construction 
of  photographic  shutters. 

Basic  patents  cover  the  principle  of  two 
separate  mechanisms — one  for  slow  and 
one  for  high  speeds.  Positive  action  under 
all  conditions  and  in  all  climates. 

Ilex  Shutters,  huilt  like  and  with  the  same 
care  as  a high-grade  watch,  are  so  perfect 
that  they  seldom  if  ever  need  adjustment 
or  rej)air  after  being  fitted  to  camera. 

Use  an  Ilex  and  avoid  shutter-trouhle. 
Write  today  for  our  free  catalog. 

ILEX  OPTICAL  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 


"HURRICANE” 

A WHIRLWIND  OF  SPEED 

This  new  plate  is 
proving  its  merits  daily 

All  users  of  fast  emnlsions  shonld  try  it 

Crisp — Clean — Ample  Density 

Doz.  (tYi  X 9 cm..  50  cents,  postpaid 
“ -iM  X iRi  inches  75  “ “ 

“ 4 x5  “ 1.15  “ 

PAGENT  SELF-TONING  PAPERS 
BURROUGHS  WELLCOME 
PRODUCTS 

STEREOSCOPIC  SUPPLIES 

PINKHAM  S SMITH  COMPANY 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

(TWO  STOKES) 

292  Boylstoii  Street  ::  13  Bromfield  Street 
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^IcalUcVilX 


A camera  pocket-piece,  hardly  larger  than  a 
package  of  cigarettes. 

Enlargements  8x  I o inches  in  size  from  Vidtrix 
negatives  look  like  contadt  prints. 

The Vidlrix  makes  pidtures  i % x 2j^  inches  on 
plates  or  film  packs,  has  a Compur  Shutter  with 
speeds  from  i to  i -300th  of  a second,  focusing 
adjustment  as  close  as  three  feet,  rising  front,  Ico- 
nometer  finder,  hooded  ground  glass  back,  two 
tripod  sockets,  and  is  fur- 
nished with  various  lenses 
including  the  Carl  Zeiss, 
Series  Ic  14.5. 

Ask  your  dealer  about 
the  Ica  Vidtrix.  Or  write 
for  our  catalogue. 


Harold  M.  Bennett,  U.  S.  Agent,  153  West  23rd  Street,  New  York 


B Brown 

^1^ 


DEVELOPING 

PAPER 


Melds  a distinctive  Hrowiv Itlack  Tone  !)>• 
direct  development  and  is  suiliciently  fast  to 
make  Enlargements  as  well  as  Contact-I’rints 

TWO  GRADES 

Matt  (Thick!  Toned  Matt  (Thick) 

Sample  Dozen  o x 7,  50e  .S  x 10,  Sl.L’o 
Sen!  prejxtiil  on  recri pi  of  price.  Coniplele 
Wellinf/loii  I'rire-List  on  rcipiexi . 

Manufacture.!  I.y 

Wellington  & Ward  : Elstree,  Herts 

Sole  United  States  Agents 

RALPH  HARRIS  & COMPANY 

26-30  BROMFIELD  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS 


Wlieii  Ordering  Goods  Rememl.er  the  I’iioto-Kk  \ Guaranty 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

Forty  cents  a line.  Payable  in  advance.  Minimum  Four  Lines,  $1.50 
Copy  must  be  received  on  or  before  the  fifth  of  the  preceding  month 

PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  WOLFEBORO,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  U.S.A. 


FOR  SALE 


WANTED 


ANSCO  VEST-POCKET  CAMERA  WITH  F/6.3  ANSCO 
ANASTIGMAT  LENS  and  1/200-second  shutter;  rav-filter;  direct- 
vibion  linder;  genuine  leather-holster.  Ko<lak  film-tank;  all  complete 
in  brand-new  condition  with  instruction-books,  price  $25.00.  Nalle 
& Company,  Austin,  Texas. 


COMPLETE  FILES  OF  PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE  in  perfect 
state  are  still  available  at  15c.  to  20c.  for  each  individual  copy  of  the 
magazine.  To  this  price,  please  add  postage  of  3c.  a copy.  The  years 
available  are:  1899,  1900,  1901,  1903.  1905,  1907,  1911,  1913,  1914, 
1915,  1916,  1917,  1918, 1919  and  1920.  Address  Photo-Era  Magazine, 
Boston  Office,  367  Boylston  Street,  Boston  17,  Mass. 


NO.  1 AUTOGRAPHIC  KODAK  SPECIAL  (2i  x 3i)  fitted 
with  B.  «Sl  L.  Tessar  F/4.5  lens  in  Optimo  shutter;  carrying-case. 
Perfect  condition.  Price,  $50.00.  F.  H.  Mayhury,  623  Poydras 
Street,  New  Orleans.  La. 


WANTED:  ORIGINAL  PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  THEODORE 

ROOSEVELT,  and  of  people  and  events  associated  with  him. 
Roosevelt  Memorial  Association,  Inc.,  One  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 


WANTED:  PRINTS  OR  NEGATIVES  OF  AUTUMN  AND 
WINTER  SCENES.  Domestic  or  foreign.  State  price  for  exclusive 
use  subject  to  my  approval.  CHARLES  F.  DITTMAR,  814  Walnut 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WE  CAN  PAY  YOU  THE  HIGHEST  PRICE  FOR  YOUR 
CAMERA  OR  LENS.  Furnish  us  with  the  best  description  you 
possibly  can  and  you  will  receive  a cash-  or  trade-offer.  If  you  prefer, 
you  can  send  in  your  goods  subject  to  our  inspection  and  then,  if  our 
offer  is  unsatisfactory,  we  will  return  your  goods  charges  prepaid. 
Central  Camera  Co.,  124  So.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOKS  THAT  EVERY  CAMERIST 
SHOULD  OWN.  SPECIAL:  Photograms  of  the  year  1920,  by 

F.  J.  Mortimer,  $2.00  (two  copies  only);  Photography  Made  Easy, 
by  R.  Child  Bayley,  $1.50;  Dictionary  of  Pliotography,  by  E.  J. 
Wall,  $5.0(i;  Twelve  Great  Paintings,  by  Henry  Turner  Bailey,  $3.00; 
Photography — Its  Principles  and  Applications,  by  Alfred  Watkins, 
$4.00;  Picture-Dictionary,  by  J.  Sawtelle  Ford,  $1.00.  Address 
orders  and  remittances  to  Photo-Era  Magazine,  Wolfeboro,  New 
Hampshire. 


WANTED:  NEGATIVES  of  female  subjects;  postcard-size; 

nothing  illegal:  price  accor<ling  to  quality.  STONE  COMPANY, 
Box  62,  Times  Square  Station,  New  York  City. 


COLORING 


THE  BOOK  OF  THE  DANCE 

By  Arnold  Genthe 

95  full  page  figure  stuilies.  six  of  which  are  in  natural  colors, 
with  flimsy  draperies  or  undraped.  Price,  S7.50 

AMERICAN  PHOTOGRAPHY 

(1144)  CAMERA  HOUSE,  BOSTON  17,  MASS. 


ARTISTIC  PHOTO-COLORING  OF  CONTACT  PRINTS 
AND  ENLARGEMENTS  correctly  handled  by  experienced  colorists. 
Specialists  in  groujis,  portraiture,  and  landscapes.  Amateur  and 
professional  work  executed  promptly.  Roehrig’s  transparent  photo- 
oils used.  WTite  for  prices.  The  Handcraft  Studio,  141  Hammer 
Avenue,  Johnstown,  Pa. 


LANTERN-SLIDES  ARTISTICALLY  COLORED;  also  transpar- 
encies anil  prints.  Reproilucing  coats  of  arms  and  miniatures  a specialty. 
Prices  moderate;  particulars  on  application.  Mary  E.  Perkins, 
14  Rockland  Ave.,  Savin  Hill,  Boston,  Mass.  Telephone,  Dor.  1412-J. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

Its  Principles  and  Applications 

liy  Alfred  Watkins,  F.  R.  P.  S. 

AN  AGTirORITATIVE 
PIK ) rOGKAPHIC  TEXTBOOK 

F’RICK,  $1.00  Postiige,  15  cents  extra 

PHOrO-EBA  MAGAZINE 

WOUIEBORO,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  U.,S.A. 


The  Commercial  Photographer 

By  L.  G.  Rose 

A book  that  every  photograplier  should  have. 
Price,  $4.00.  Postage,  15  cents  extra. 
Order  a copy  today  from 

PHOTO -ERA  MAGAZINE 

Wolfeboro,  New  Haiii[)shire  U.  S.  A. 
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THE  PHOTO-ERA  BLUE-LIST 


Reliable  Dealers  Worthy  of  Your  Patronage 


Send  for  our  Latest  Bulletin  and 
use  it  as  Your  Shopping-Guide 


Contains  Bargains  in  Cameras,  Lenses  and 
Everything  Photographie 


WILLOUGHBY’S 


no  WEST  32D  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


Devoted  exclusively  to  the  needs  of  the  Amateur. 

THE  PHOTO  SHOP  of  PHILADELPHIA 

2234  NORTH  29th  STREET 


Developing  Photo-Printing  Enlarging 
Kodak  Agency 

Praclical  Assistance  Freely  Given. 

Bell  Telephone.  Direct  Wire. 


A 2c.  stamp  brings  you  our  booklets  "'Eularginp;*^  and  ".-if/rice” 


ROBE  Y’S 

EVERYTHING  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

SEND  FOR  NEW  BOOKLET 

“AT  HOME  WITH  THE  KODAK” 

n O B K A'  - F K K C II  CO. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

38  Hkomfiei.d  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


DON’T  BUY  A CAMERA 

NEW  OR  USED 

unless  you  can  find  a large  assortment  of  various  makes  at 
bottom-prices  and  at  a reliable  dealer’s.  You  make  no 
mistake  to  try  the 

NEW  YORK  CAMERA  EXCHANGE 

108  FULTON  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


jpUATINOTYPE  represents  the  best  in  photography. 

The  prints  add  prestige  and  higher  prices  to  the 
man  who  makes  them.  Send  for  latest  lists — 

Platinotype,  Palladiotype,  and  Satista  papers 

WILLIS  & CLEMENTS 

1814  Chestnut  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


— PRINTS  — o/  Distinction 

To  introduce  our  prints  with  the  line-border  effect,  we  will 
develop  your  roll  of  films  (any  size)  and  send  six  prints  and  a 
price-list — prepaid  b>r  25  CENTS. 

ARTHUR  A.  MacCREADY 

Photographic  Laboratories 

19  Highland  Avenue  ELIZABETH,  N.  J. 


Photofiraplis  Without  Light 

Magic  Photographs,  Radium  Photographs,  Transparent  Photo- 
graphs, Disappearing  Photographs.  Photographs  on  pillow’-tops 
and  on  cloth.  Your  picture  in  hotlle.  Print  pictures  on  apples. 
Sympathetic  jiictures.  and  many  other  valuable  formulas,  with 
full  instructions,  for  only  §1.00. 

MATl  SER  STUDIO,  Dept.  5,  3.505  Irving  Pk.  Blvd., Chicago,  111. 


F/,3.,'5  and  F/4.5  Kraiiss-Tessars 

Sole  U.  S.  Agent 

A.  MADELINE,  1416  Broadway,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
Graflexes  with  Krauss-Tessars  Stereo-Cameras 

January  Special  Sale  — Plate  and  Film-pack  Imported  Cameras 


SECOND-HAND  LENSES 

ALL  MAKES  AND  SIZES 

Work  just  as  >vell  as  new  ones.  Send  for  our  bargain-list 

HYATT’S  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

417  North  Broadway  St.  Louis,  Missouri 


SPECIAL  OI 

FERING 

Etjuip  youi 

• camera  with  one  of  thes' 

e lenses  ami  use  yoi 

ir  camera 

all  the  year  around. 

No.  1-lA-No.  3-5in.  F 7.5  Cells, 

$9.00  Betax  Sh., 

$15.30 

No.  2-2C-4 

5-5:]in.  F/7.5  Ceils, 

9.50  “ “ 

15.75 

No.  2A-3.1/ 

5.C6Un.  F 7.5  Cells, 

10.00  “ “ 

17.10 

Fitting  I- 

rec  Ask  for  llooktel 

‘Howell  - The  Lens 

-Man." 

GEORGE 

MLUPIIY,  INC.,  57  I 

:ast  <nh  St.,  New  \ 

'ork  City 

EVERYTHINf;  RIK 

rroGRAPiiic 

For  FINE  PICTURES 


Stop  Guessing  and  Wasting  Films 

Use  No.  2 Harvey  Exposure-Meter 

St>00  YOf  R DEAI.EK  OR  G.  L.  ItARVEY 

105  S.  DEARBORN  ST.,  CHICAGO 


AN  OPPORTUNITY 

Tills  .space  is  availalde  to  the  first  ]>rogressive 
[ihotfigraphic  dealer  who  apjilics  for  it.  Ask 
for  rates. 

PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE 


When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Photo-Era  Guaranty 


HOTCHKIN  & CO. 


INVESTMENTS 

53  STATE  STREET,  BOSTON,  U.S.A. 


QOOD  securities  are  selling  at  low  prices  at  the 
present  time.  In  many  cases  the  return  on 
the  funds  invested  is  most  attractive.  There  are, 
in  our  opinion,  excellent  possibilities  for  appreci- 
ation in  market- values.  As  specialists  in  high- 
grade  investments,  we  have  on  hand  at  all  times 
securities  suitable  for  the  conservative  investor. 


The  Wolfeboro  National  Bank 


WOLFEBORO,  N.  H. 

Resources  over  Si,  100,000 

A Country -Bank 


Modern  Fire  and  Burglar-Proof  Safe-Deposit  Vaults 


hiterest-liearing  Certificates  of  Deposit  Issued 


WITH 


Banking  - Service 


COMMERCIAL  DEPT. 


SAVINGS -DEPT. 


J.  H.  MARTIN,  President. 


E.  H.  TRICKEY,  Cashier. 
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PUBLISHED  BY  THE 

WOLLENSAK  OPTICAL  COMPANY 
ROCHESTER,  NEW  YORK 


LENS  AND  SHUTTER 
INFORMATION 


JANUARY,  1922 


MAKING  SHUTTER  ACTION  POSITIVE 


Speed  indicator  on  shutter  gorerns  extent  of  movement  of  lever  (l)  which  engages 
studs  on  escapement  wheel  (2).  Degree  of  revolution  (2)  controls  absolutely  the  number 
of  oscillations  of  pallet  (5).  Stud  in  end  of  pallet  lever  i4),  rides  in  slot  in  balance  wheel 
(5)  contributing  to  the  smooth  operation  of  the  other  parts. 


All  in  the  Family 

Here  are  a few  of  the  memhers  of 
the  Wollensak  family,  tliat  are  serv  - 
ing their  employers  well: 

Velostigmate,  anastigmats  filns,  sup- 
plied in  following  four  models,  a n d 
complete  range  of  sizes: 

Series  I,  F:6.3,  triple  convertible,  ideal  for 
commercial  work 

Series  II,  F:4.5,  high  speed  for  Graflex  or 
all-round  studio  use 
Series  III,  F:9.5,  90  degree  wide-angle 
Series  IV,  F:6.3,  inexpensive,  rapid  anas- 
tigmat 

Vitax,  F:3.8,  for  portraiture  and  child 
photography 

Verito,  F:4,  the  most  versatile  soft-focus 
lens  on  the  market 

Our  free  catalog  tells  you  all 
about  them. 


Veritographs 

Many  users  of  the 
Verito  Soft-Focus 
Lens,  recognizing  the 
inherent  beauty  of 
Verito  prints,  call  them 
“Veritographs"  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  ordinary  kind. 

If  you  have  never  made  Verito- 
graphs nor  experienced  the  genuine 
joy  of  securing  in  your  negatives  any 
delightful  fpiality  of  softness  you 
desire,  you  have  a treat  in  store.  For 
the  Verito  is  a never-ending  inspira- 
tion to  artistry  and  the  gateway  to 
photographic  development. 


How  the  New  Wollensak 
gearless,  pumpless  shutters 
eliminate  uncertainty. 

The  Betax,  Gaimiiax  and 
Deltax  repre.sent  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  most  desirable 
qualities  in  a photographic 
shutter.  Heretofore,  accur- 
acy has  been  .secured  at  the 
sacrifice  of  simplicity,  or  vice 
versa.  But  in  these  new 
gearless,  pumjiless  shutters, 
accuracy  and  sinqilicity  com- 
bined with  sturdine.ss,  relia- 
bility and  beauty,  are  domi- 
nant characteri.stics. 

The  retarding  device,  which 
is  a radical  imjirovcment  over 
sjx'ed  governing  devices  us- 
ing ])um))s  or  gears,  insures 
ab.solute  accuracy.  Note  the 
illustration  of  this  device, 
and  the  descrijition  of  how  it 
operates.  Isn't  this  ideal 
simplicity?  The  movement 
of  all  ])arts  is  constant,  non- 
variable and  ])()silive.  Yet 
there  are  .so  few  licaring  sur- 
faces tliat  friction  is  virtually 
eliminated. 

The  man  who  understands 
even  the  rudiments  of  me- 
chanics will  ajijireciate  these 
sound  mechanical  iirinciples 
and  will  insure  .satisfaction 
by  insisting  on  one  of  thc.se 
sturdy  shutter  mechanisms. 

Wollensak  - Rochester: 

‘Please  send  literature  concerning 
□ Amateur  products 
I I Professional  products 

Name  

Address 


^^The  Handiest  Camera  in  America” 

Tliat’s  what  the  Seneca  Camera  Company  of 
^ Rochester.  X.  V.,  call  their  No.  2 .Sagamore,  a 

kit  I new  member  of  the  Seneca  family.  It  is,  indeed 

|:wi  r'  I a finely  eonstrneled,  efficient  instnmient,  and 

I’;.  5 I r the  Wollensak  lens  and  .shutter,  supplied  as 

Rl-  1 .-  standard  ef|nipment,  eontrilnites  in  no  small 

measure  to  its  accuracy  and  relialiility. 

Our  assoeiatif)!!  with  tlie  Seneca  Company  is 
of  long  standing.  We  have  supplied  them  with 
thou.sands  of  S.  A.,  R.  R.  and  t'elostigmat 
anastigmats.  And  the  (piality  of  the  lens  has 
ever  been  reflected  in  the  cpiality  of  the  cameras 
themselves. 

When  you  buy  a camera,  insist  on  a Wollensak  lens  and  shutter,  au<l 
enjoy  the  assurance  of  uniformly  fine  results  in  your  i>ictures. 

Wollensak  Optical  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

IVollensak  products  standard  equipment  on  Ansco,  Rexo  and  Seneca  Cameras. 


When  Orflering  (ioods  Uemeinher  the  Photo-Kh. 


I 


Intensify  the  Beauty  of  Your  Photos 

Tlie  time  of  exposures,  the  lighting,  how  you  obtained  certain 
results — all  are  interesting  to  your  camera-owning  friends. 

Explain  each  picture  to  them  in  a group  some  night.  Project 
your  j)rints  on  a screen  by  the 

BAUSGH  & LOME  BALOPTIGON 
The  Perfect  Stereopticon 

There  are  models  for  jjrojecting  opacjue  subjects  like  photo-prints — even  in  colors.  Other  models 
project  slides  alone  or  both  slides  and  opaque  subjects.  Write  for  our  Balopticon  catalog. 

BAUSCH  & LOMB  OPTICAL  CO. 

558  ST.  PAUL  STREET,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

NEW  YORK  WASHINGTON  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  LONDON 

Leading  American  Makers  of  Photographic  Lenses,  Microscopes,  Projection  Apparatus  (Balopticons),  Ophthalmic  Lenses, 
Stereo-Prism  Binoculars,  Range  Finders,  Gun-Sights,  Searchlight  Projectors  and  other  High-Grade  Optical  Products. 


Bring  Out  The  Natural  Beauty  Of  Your 
Pictures  With 

ROEHRIG’S 

Transparent  Oil  Photo-Colors 

(GUARANTEED  PERMANENT) 

The  leading  transparent  oil-colors  on  the 
market  to-day.  Will  actually  give  the 
results  claimed.  No  artistic  skill  is  re- 
quired to  use  the  colors  as  the  method 
of  application  is  so  simple  that  it  is  possible  for  a child  to  produce  beautiful, 
harmonious  effects  that  give  credit  to  an  experienced  colorist.  They  blend  per- 
fectly with  the  photographic  image,  are  brilliant  in  tone,  easily  applied  and 
(luickly  removed  for  alteration. 

The  wide  success  attained  with  the  Roehrig  Transparent  Oil  Photo-Colors  is 
manifested  by  the  hearty  endorsements  we  receive  daily  from  users  in  both 
amateur  and  commercial  lines.  Once  used,  always  used.  A trial  will  convince  you. 

Inquire  from  your  dealer  or  write  direct  for  descriptive  literature. 

ROEHRIG -BIELENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 

1.5.5  NEVINS  STREET  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 
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Prices 

Down  Again! 

Another  price-reduction — amounting  to  nearly  20%  this 
time — is  announced  in  the  complete  line  of 

Bausch  & Lomb 
Tessars  and  Protars 

The  quality  of  these  famous  auastigmat  lenses  is  on  the 
same  unvaryingly  high  plane  as  ever;  but  the  prices  are  now 
back,  in  many  numbers,  nearly  to  their  pre-war  basis.  While 
this  reduction  is  scarcely  yet  warranted  by  production-costs,  we 
are  glad  to  make  it  at  this  time  in  order  to  strengthen  and  stabil- 
ize the  American  market  for  these  highest  grade,  American-made 
lenses. 

This  applies  to  our  well-known  Tessar  Ic,  (F/4.5),  match- 
less speed-lens  for  reflecting-cameras;  Tessar  Ilb  (F/6.3),  all- 
round auastigmat  for  hand-cameras;  Protar  Vila,  truly  con- 
vertible lens  for  the  serious  amateur  and  the  commercial  photog- 
rapher; and  Protars  I\'  and  V,  standard  wide-angle  lenses. 

If'rite  for  our  new  price-list  — and  booklet, 

“What  Lens  Shall  I Huy?’’,  if  you  haven’t 
already  received  a copy. 

BAUSCH  & LOMB  OPTICAL  COMPANY 

622  St.  Paul  Street,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  WASHINGTON  LONDON 

Leading  A merican  Makers  of  Photographic  Lenses,  Microscopes,  Projection  A pparatus  (Balopticons),  Ophthahnic  Lenses  and 
Instruments,  Pholo-?nicrographic  Apparatus,  Range-Finders  and  Gun-Sights  for  Army  and  Navy,  Searchlight- 
Reflectors,  Stereo-Prism  Binoculars,  Magnifiers  and  Other  High-Grade  Optical  Products. 


When  Ordering  (ioods  Reinemher  the  IhioTO-Kinv  Onaranty 


LIQUID 

CYINTOL  (METOL) 
HYDROQUINONE 


METEOR 

DEVELOPER  VIALS 


L.  C.  H 


♦ 


L.  C.  H.  VIALS— 
SUCCESSORS  TO 
THE  M.  Q.  TUBE 


LIQUID  CONCENTRATED  DEVELOPER 


L.  C.  H.  Vials  (Meteor)  Combine  All  the  Advantages  of  M.  Q.  Tubes  and 
Coneentrated  Liquid  Developer  and  Eliminate  the  Disadvantages  of  Both. 
Just  Add  to  Water  and  the  Developer  is  Ready. 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER 
FOR  THE 


JOHN  G.  MARSHALL 

1752  Atlantic  Avenue 
BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 

METEOR  BOOKLET 


OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
CHEMICALS 


cA  Feu)  Specials 


Icarette  Model  C,  2>4,x3U^,  fitted  with 
Carl  Zeiss  Lens  Series  Ic  F/4.5,  in 
Compound  Shutter $55.00 

Goerz  Coat-Pocket  Tenax,  6%x9  C.M. 
with  F/6.S  Goerz  Dagor  Lens  in  Com- 
pound Shutter,  three  Double  Plate- 
holders,  Adapter  and  Pouch 45.00 

10x15  C.M.  tea  Trix  with  F/6.8  Hekla, 
in  Compound  Shutter,  three  Holders 
and  Film-Pack  Adapter 50.00 

5x7  Compact  Graflex,  with  8% -inch 
F/4.5  Ross  X Pres  lens,  condition 
like  new  150.00 

5x7  Speed  Graphic,  latest  Model,  with- 
out lens 60.00 

Premo  No.  12,  2Vrx.3yi  with  Bausch  & 

Lomh  2B  Tessar  F/6.3  lens,  in  Optimo 
Shutter,  three  Holders  and  Film- 
Pack  Adapter 37.50 

Vest-Pocket  Kodak  Special,  with  F/7.7 

Anastigmat  lens 9.00 

Brand-new  3A  Kexo  Special,  .3^4x5% 
with  F^6.3  Ross  Tessar  in  Ilex  Acme 
Shutter  65.00 

3'ix4t'i  Speed  Graphic,  with  5i/k-inch 
F/4..5  Bau.sch  & Lomb  Tessar,  condi- 
tion like  new 60.00 


Piililishes  cash  art-assignments,  lessons, 
articles,  reviews  of  art-hooks  and  maga- 
zines, crilicisms.  arl-plates,  etc.  Filled 
to  the  hrim  with  interesting  and  useful 
information  for  artists,  designers,  illus- 
trators, cartoonists,  card-writers  and 
students.  25c  a copy,  $2.50  for  the  year. 


Charles  G.  Willoughby,  Inc. 

110  West  32nd  Street,  New  York  City 


G.  H.  LOCKWOOD, 


Dept.  766,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan 
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EARN  MONEV  WITH  YOUR  CAMERA 

Are  you  an  amateur,  making  pictures  for  pleasure? 


You  can  make  money  by  doing  home-portraiture 
in  your  spare  time  among  your  friends  and 
neighbors. 


All  you  need  is  tlie  proper 
kind  of  light  for  this  work 
so  vou  can  make  studio- 
quality  portraits  right  in 
the  home,  in  the  evening 
during  your  spare  time. 

HALLDORSON 

PORTABLE  FLASH-LAMPS 

make  home-portraiture  easy 
an«l  profitable 


Send  today  for  complete  itifor- 

cluding  folder,  "The  V^ay  to 
Successful  Home-Portraiture*’ 
—both  free. 


The  Halldorson 
Company 

17SO  WILSON  AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


THEY  BEAT  THE  BEST! 

HAMMER  PLATES  meet  every  recjuire- 
ment  of  modern  j)hotogra]diy. 

Extremely  rapid,  clean  working  and 
uniform,  they  produce  negatives  of  great 
brilliancy  and  detail. 

-Special  lirands  for  sjiecial  needs. 

Hammer’s  Special  Extra-Fast  (red  label)  and 
Extra-Fast  (blue  label)  Plates  for  field-  and 
studio-work  and  Hammer’s  Extra-Fast  Ortho- 
chromatic  and  1).  C.  Orthochromatic  Plates 
for  color-values. 


HAMMER  DRY-PLATE 
COMPANY 

Ohio  Ave.  and  Miami  St.,  St. Louis, Mo. 


You  will  like  Mimosa. 

Its  simplicity  will  appeal 
to  you. 

The  remarkable  quality  of 
your  photographs  will  be 
admired — they  will  be  a 
little  better  than  they  ever 
were  before— when  you  use 
Mimosa. 

VEROTYPE,a  developing- 
paper  for  contact-prints. 

VEROTYPE  CARBON, 
for  rapid  contact-prints  and 
enlargements. 

AUROTYPE,  a self-toning 
sunlight-paper. 

■\t  the  best  photographic  dealers,  or 

IIarold  AI.  Bennett 

153  West  23rd  Street 

New  \ ork 


hen  O dcring  (i(jpd>  Rcineniher  the  Photo-Eka  Gnaranly 


For  Your  Photographic  Library 


Standard  Photographic  Books  and  Art-Books  Which  Every 
Camera-User  Should  Own 


will  be  found  listed  below.  For  detailed  information  regarding  them,  read  the  reviews  in 
the  issues  of  Photo-Era  Magazine  indicated  at  the  right  of  each  title.  Orders  for  any 
of  these  books  will  be  filled  promptly  at  the  published  price. 

Any  photographic  or  art-book,  not  in  this  list,  will  gladly  be  procured  at  request. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOKS 

Airplane-Photography Herbert  E.  Ives $4.00 

American  Annual  of  Photography  1922  (cloth) Percy  Y.  Howe 2.60 

Behind  the  Motion-Picture  Screen Austin  Lescarboura 3.60 

Condensed  Course  in  Motion-Picture  Photography  . . .N.Y.  Institute  of  Photography  . . . 6.00 

Everyman’s  Chemistry Elwood  Hendrick 2.00 

Handbook  of  Photomicrography H.  Lloyd  Hind  & W.  B.  Randles  4.00 

How  Motion-Pictures  Are  Made Homer  Croy 4.00 

How  to  Make  Good  Pictures Eastman  Kodak  Company 40 

How  to  Use  the  Air-Brush Samuel  W.  Frazer 1.60 

Kinema  Handbook Austin  Lescarboura 3.00 

Light  and  Shade— And  Their  Applications M.  Luckiesh 3.60 

Modern  Telephotography  (paper  edition,  $1.60) Capt.  Owen  Wheeler cloth,  1.76 

Optics  for  Photographers Hans  Harting,  Ph.D 2.60 

Photo-Engraving  Primer Steven  H.  Horgan  1.60 

Photograms  of  the  Year  1920 F.  J.  Mortimer,  F.R.P.S. . . .cloth,  3.60 

Photography  and  Fine  Art Henry  Turner  Bailey 2.60 

Photography  and  Its  Applications William  Gamble,  F.R.P.S 1.00 

Photography  for  Students  of  Physics  and  Chemistry  . .Louis  Derr,  A.M.,S.B 2.26 

Photography  in  Colors George  Lindsay  Johnson 3.00 

Photography — Its  Principles  and  Applications Alfred  Watkins,  F.R.P.S..  4.00 

Photography  of  To-Day H.  Chapman  Jones,  F.R.P.S 2.60 

Pictorial  Composition  in  Photography Arthur  Hammond 3.60 

Pictorial  Landscape  Photography Photo-Pictorialists  of  Buffalo  3.60 

Pictorial  Photography  in  America  1921 3.00 

Practical  Kinematography  and  Its  Application Frederick  A.  Talbot 1.60 

Practical  Photo-Micrography J.  E.  Barnard 6.00 

Professional  Photography  (two  volumes) C.  H.  Hewitt 1.76 

Saturday  with  My  Camera S.  C.  Johnson  2.00 

Systematic  Development  of  X-ray  Plates  and  Films. . . Lehman  Wendell,  B.S.,  D.D.S..  2.00 

The  Air-Brush  in  Photography George  F.  Stine 3.60 

The  Commercial  Photographer L.  G.  Rose  4.00 

The  Dictionary  of  Photography E.  J.  Wall,  F.R.P.S 6.00 

The  Fine  Art  of  Photography Paul  Lewis  Anderson 3.00 

The  Fundamentals  of  Photography C.E.  K.  Mees,  D.Sc 1.00 

The  Optical  Projection Russell  S.  Wright 1.60 

Topsy  and  Turvy  (with  original  animal-photo’s) Carine  and  Will  Cadby 1.60 

Wonderland  of  the  East William  Copeman  Kitchin,  Ph.D..  6.00 


Dec.  1921 
Jan.  1922 
June  1920 
Aug.  1920 
Dec.  1917 
June  1914 
Jan.  1919 


Dec.  1921 

Aug.  1910 
Aug.  1918 
Nov.  1920 
Mar.  1921 
Apr.  1919 
Nov.  1920 
Dec.  1913 
Sept.  1914 
Apr.  1920 
Dec.  1912 
Aug.  1920 
Jan.  1922 
Jan.  1921 


May  1919 
Nov.  1914 
Feb.  1920 
Nov.  1920 
Oct.  1920 
July  1917 
Nov.  1919 
Oct.  1920 
Nov.  1920 
Feb.  1920 
Apr.  1921 


ART-BOOKS 


A Treatise  on  Art.  In  Three  Parts John  Burnet,  F.R.S 

Art-Treasures  of  Washington Helen  W.  Henderson . . . 

Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts Julia  De  Wolf  Addison . . 

Composition  in  Monochrome  and  Color Arthur  W.  Dow  

How  to  Study  Pictures Charles  H.  Caffin 

Picture-Dictionary J.  Sawtelle  Ford 

Twelve  Great  Paintings Henry  Turner  Bailey  ■ ■ 

The  Art  of  the  Wallace  Collection Henry  C.  Shelley 

The  British  Museum:  Its  History  and  Treasures Henry  C.  Shelley 


$2.00 
. 3.00 
3.00 
. 6.00 
. 4.00 
. 1.00 
. 3.00 
. 2.60 
. 4.00 


Dec.  1913 
Feb.  1912 
Aug.  1910 
Apr.  1913 

Oct.  1917 
Dec.  1921 
July  1913 
Mar.  1912 


Add  15c.  for  postage  to  price  of  books,  on  all  orders  from  points  outside  of  New  England 
Send  all  orders,  with  remittance,  direct  to 

PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire,  U.  S.  A. 

All  cheipies,  except  on  national  banks,  require  10  cents  additional  for  exchange 
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PLAUBEL  PECONETTE  6x6  cm. 
F/4.2  Anlicomar  Lens 
and  Compound  Shutter 

List -Price,  $62.50 

ADAM  ARCHINAL 

1409  Broadway  New  York  City 

U.  S.  Agent.  Plaubcl  Cameras  and  Lenses 
Catalog  sent  on  request. 


Order  your  Copy  to=day 

WELLCOME 

Photo  Exposure 
Calculator,  Handbook 
and  Diary 

Fuller  than  ever  of  information  invaluable 
to  the  photographer. 

The  improved  Exposure  Calculator  gives 
the  correct  exposure  with  any  plate  or 
film  and  any  stop,  under  any  weather 
conditions. 

O/  alt  Dealers 

^ llurroughs  Wellcome  & Co.,  Lnmiun  (En)*.) 

New  York : 

18/20.  East  Eorty-tirst  Street 
Chicago: 

23,  North  I-ranklin  Street 
Montreal: 

Kll-nO,  Curitstine  Buikling- 


1108  Ex. 

All  Rights  Reserved 


The  Most  Successful 
Plate  Ever  Made 


CRAMER’S 

HI-SPEED 

The  Plates  with  the 
Vi  onderful  Eimdsioii 


G.  CRAMER 
DRY  PLATE  COMPANY 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CONDENSORS 

FOR 

ENLARGING  and  REDUCING 

lligliesl  grade  imported  French  optical 
glass  in  all  diameters  and  foci. 

50%  LESS  THAN  MARKET  PRICES 

MOUNTED  OR  UNMOUNTED 
Write  to  Dept.  D for  prices. 

J.  H.  B.  Doiiahlsoii  Enterprises 

1.5}{-]6()  West  45lli  Street 

NEW  YORK  CH  Y 

SjierinI  rale  to  f>holo-supi>ly  dealers. 


When  Ordering  (ioods  Reniemhcr  the  I’lioTo-Fr; \ Onaranly 


Glasses  for  Spectacles  and  Photography 

THIN  and  EXTRA-THIN  GLASSES 
for  DRYPLATES  and  LANTERN-SLIDES 
Glasses  in  Colors  and  for  Special  Pnrposes 

Rough  Optical  Glass  for  spectacles,  in  extra- 
white,  neutral,  "fieuzal,”  and  "color,”  supplied 
in  sheets,  cut  up.  Lenses  and  convex  glass. 

,J.  SCOUY 

162  Faubourg  St.  Martin,  PARIS,  FRANCE 


STRUSS  PICTORIAL  LENS 

and 

KALOGEN 

M’l  M by  Fred  k W.  Keasbey,  Box  303,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

FREE  TRIAL-OFFER,  SEND  FOR 
BOOKLET  AND  PRICE-LIST. 

New  York  Office  Great  Britain 

22  EAST  30tb  ST.  2 ROGER  PLACE 

SKINNER  LANE 
I.EEDS 


POEMS  OF  THE  DANCE 

AN  ANTHOLOGY 

Edited  and  illustrated  wilh  pictorial  [ihotographs 

HY  EDWARD  R.  DICKSON 

Price,  .f.3.00 

A literary  and  pictorial  treat 

Order  your  copy  from 

PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE 

WOLFEBORO,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  U.  S.  A. 


Drawing-Inks 
Eternal  Writing-Ink 
Engrossing-Ink 
Taurine  Mucilage 
Photo-Mounter  Paste 
Drawing-Board  Paste 
Liquid  Paste 
Oifice  Paste 
Vegetable  Glue,  Etc. 

est  and  best  inks  and  adhesives, 
rself  from  the  use  of  corrosive  and 
8 and  adhesives,  and  adopt  the 
i and  Adhesives.  They  win 
to  you,  they  are  so  sweet,  clean, 
i wiihal  80  efficient. 

Dealers  Generally 

I.  HIGGINS  & CO. 

Vlanufacturers 
Street.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Branches:  Chicago.  London 


HOW  TO  BECOME  A 

PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 

EARNING  *35  TO  *125  A WEEK 

An  intere.sting  illustrated  booklet 
(free)  on  choosing  a vocation,  the 
exceptional  opportunities  Pho- 
tography offers  you  and  how  to  avail  yourself  of  these 
advantages. 

MOTION- PICTURE  — COMMERCIAL  — PORTRAITURE 
Three  to  six  months’  course.  Practical  instruction.  Modern  equip- 
ment. Day  or  evening  classes.  Easy  terms.  Cameras  and  Materials 
furnished  free.  The  School  of  Recognized  Superiority.  Call  or 
write  for  Catalog  No.  23. 

N.  Y.  INSTITUTE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 

141  W.  36lh  St.,  N.  Y.  OR  505  State  Street,  Brooklyn 


Higgins’ 


Are  the  fin 
Emancipate  you 
ilLsmelliug  ink 
Higgins  lnk$ 
be  a revelation 
well  put  up,  ant 
At 

CHAS.  ^ 
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Abco  Anastigmat  Vi  1 ^ 

in  Acme  Shutter  A 

at  a price  never  before  equalled  for  an  anas-  534"  E*>**»^  lo** 

tigniallens  of  this  speed  and  quality,  fitted  3]^  x 

with  the  famous  Acme  shutter,  speed  to  lO  1 O 

1 300  ofa  second.  Can  be  fitted  to  all  makes 

of  hand-cameras.  W ill  render  crisp,  spark-  _ 

ling  deQnitioD  and  give  your  negatives  that  ‘o'- 

winning  snap  and  brilliancy. 

ABCO  ANASTIGMAT  F/7.5  $14.50 

5i-inch  Ilex  Universal  Shutter  3ix4  J Sll.OO 
6i-inch  ••  “ '*  3^x5^  12.50  Prices  Postpaid 

SEND  FOR  OUR  BARGAIN  CATALOG 

Abe  Cohen’s  Exchange 

1 

L^EiKN  PHOl’OGRAPli^ 

Good-paying  positions  in  the  best  studios  await  students  who 
prepare  themselves  now.  for  28  years  we  have  successfully  tauglit 
Photography,  Photo-Engraving  and  Three-Color  Work. 
Our  graduates  earn  $35  to  $1U0  a week.  We  assist  them  to 
good  positions.  Fit  yourself  now  for  a position  at  better  pay. 
Terms  easy;  living  inexpensive.  Largest  and  best  school  of 
its  kind.  M^rite  for  Catalog  today. 

ILLINOIS  COLLEGE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 
910  Wabash  Avenue  Effingham,  Illinois 

ARTISTS 

Professional  and  Amateur 

PHOTOGRAPHERS 

Can  Eincl  Exceedingly 

Artistic  Papers 

(Both  Light  and  Heavy) 

FOR 

Mounting  Sketches  and  Prints 

AT 

The  Seymour  Co. 

(Cor.  2Ith  Street)  NEW  YORK  CITY 

GRAFLEX  HEADQUARTERS 

S[tecialising  in  e(]uij)iiiiig  Grallex 
for  Ainatenr.s.  Professionals,  for  Ex- 
peditions. Special  devices,  syving- 
fronts,  largest  line  in  America. 
Write  for  prices. 

Bass  Camera  Company 

Motion-l’iclnre  A]i|>aratus  and  Grallex 
109  No.  Dearborn  St. 

Dept.  E CHICAGO,  ILL. 

KODAKS  A CAMERAS 
LENSES 

NEW  or  USED— MODELS  and  STYLES  to  suit  the  individual 

OUR  BARGAIN-CATALOG 

have  a perpleLug  problem  to  decide^  relative  W photography. 

First-class  merchandise — moderate  prices  and 
prompt  service — Guaranteed. 
CENTRAL  CAMERA  CO.,  121  So.  Wabash  Ave. 
Dept.  29  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

MOST  CONVENIENT 

INSURES  WELL  EXPOSED  PICTURES 

l(  nu'asures  1 iuhl  wiilioul  sensitised  [uiper.  or  renewals.  It 
is  read  dirertlv  without  cah  ulatioo.  or  guesswork  Easily  set 

at  arm's  length,  as  there  is  uothiug  to  look  thr..ugh.  Durable. 

' ' Prire  .?  1 ..VO  indmUnf:  leather-, ;ise. 

Solti  Fy  all  leading  photo-.supply  dc.alcrs. 

G.  M.  MIENER  - .V2.V  Market  Street,  Suit  Fraiieiseo,  Cal. 

MAURICE  O’MEARA  CO. 

M A N U F A C T V I!  F,  R S O F 

PAPER 


17  0 S U M M E H S 1’  K E E T 
H O S I'  O N . MASS. 

T E I.  F P H O N E MAIN  3 9 6 1 


FXECFTIVE  OFFICES 

118-150  PEAKI.  STREET 
N E W YORK  ( : I r ’I 


SUP REV  THE  PAPER  EOR 

P H O T O - E R A MAGAZINE 

CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED 


When  Ordering  fiood.s  Remember  the  Piioto-Eka  Uuaninty 


Platiiiotype 
Palladiotype  and 

Satista  Papers 


y^iLL  give  your  work  quality, 
distinction  and  assured  per- 
manence, enabling  you  to  get 
higher  prices  for  it.  Send  for 
pamphlets. 


WILLIS  & CLEMENTS  ■ PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


IF  YOU  WANT 

Photographs  in  Natural  Cotors 

USE 

AUTOCHROM 

PLATES 

This  process  is  not  in  the  experimental  stage, 
hut  is  a thoroughly  practical  one,  hy  which 
any  one  can  make  pictures  in  natural  colors 
with  his  own  camera.  Developing  is  extreme- 
ly simj)le,  ami  the  plates  can  he  finishefl  in 
twenty  minutes. 

Send  for  Booklet 

K.  J.  FITZSIMONS 

75  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


TWELVE 

GREAT  PAINTINGS 

PERSONAL  INTERPRETATIONS 

A NEW  BOOK  FOR  ART- 
LOYERS  and  ART- STUDENTS 

By  Henry  Turner  Bailey, 

Director  of  the  Cleveland  School  of  Art 

The  Twelve  Paintings:  Pope  Innocent  X, 
by  Velasquez:  Spring,  by  Corot;  Ulysses  De- 
riding Polyphemus,  by  Turner;  Creation  of 
Man,  by  Michelangelo;  Saint  Barbara,  by 
Palma  Vecchio;  The  Mother,  by  Whistler; 
.Judith  with  the  Head  of  Holofernes,  by 
Botticelli;  The  Golden  Stairs,  by  Burne- 
.Jones;  The  Sistine  Madonna,  by  Raphael; 
The  Transfiguration,  by  Raphael;  The  As- 
sumption, hy  Titian;  Piet.v,  hy  Titian, 


Format.  8 x 10  inches.  Twelve  full-page 
siqierh  halftone-reproductions.  Text  in  large 
type.  Price  13.00.  Post]>aid  in  the  U.  S. 

Address  your  orders  to 

Photo-Era  Magazine 

Wolfeboro,  N.  H. 


OUR  MAGAZINE  DEPARTMENT 

Many  of  our  readers  anel  subscribers  are  availing  themselves  of  our 
magazine  department  which  hlls  orders  promptly  for  any 
popular,  technical,  art  or  photographde  magazine 
published.  Jfv'ery  subscription  is  sent 
direct  to  the  publisher. 

Ask  for  a quotation  on  your  favorite  niagazi.'-.es. 

PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A. 


Piioto-Era  Magazine  the  Blue-Book  of  Pliolographie  Adverti.siug 


The  Compact  Graflex 


in  two  sizes — 

3H^Sy2,  5^7 


All  the  Gr 
advantages  in 
the  smallest 
possible  space 


First,  the  fundamental  features  o±  Graflex  excellence- — 
the  reflecting  mirror,  the  local  plane  shutter,  the  Kodak 
Anastigmat  lens /’.  4.  5. 

d hen  the  added  advantage  ot  using  film  packs,  roll  him, 
cut  him  or  plates  as  you  choose.  The  Compact  Graflex  takes 
the  Graflex  Plate  Holder,  Graflex  Film  Pack  Adapter, 
Graflex  Magazine  Plate  Holder,  Graflex  Cut  Film  Flolder, 
Graflex  Roll  Film  Holder. 

Catalogue  free  at  your  dealer  s or  bv  mail 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

Folmer  ^ Schwing  Department  ROCHESTF.R,  N.  Y. 


aflex 


When  Ordering  (ioods  Remember  tlie  I’iioto-Kka  (innranty 


'rhe  aimer  a springs 
open  when  the  thumb 
presses  the  button 


Then  one  motion 
draws  down  the  bed 
and  snaps  the  lens 
into  foeus 


The  Pocket  Premo 

is  a quick-action  camera.  Within 
a few  seconds  after  it  leaves  your 
pocket  it  is  ready  for  the  picture. 
And  it  makes  good  pictures,  ilix 
3M  inches  in  size. 


Kodak  dealers 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

Rochester  Optical  Department  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


I’iioto-Kra  Ma(;azixe  the  Blue-Book  of  Bliotoi;r;ii)hic  Ad vertisinf>' 


Kodak  Film  Tank 

For  consistently  correct  lilm  development 
there  is  no  proeess  known  to  experts  equal  to 
the  Tank  method,  and  yon  have  it  in  compact, 
convenient  form  with  the  Kodak  Film  Tank. 

It’s  all  done  easily  in  daylight,  without  ex- 
perimenting and  without  experience. 

Duplicating  outfits  (extra)  permit  develop- 
ment of  several  rolls  at  one  time. 

All  Dealers' 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

ROCHESl’ER,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City 


When  Onlering  Coods  Keiiicinlicr  tlip  I’lioTo-I'li \ Cuarinily 


Kodak  Projection  Printer 


Enlarging  is  revolutionized  and  changed  into  a simple  printing 
process — projection  printing — by  the  Kodak  Projection  Printer. 

The  mechanical  accuracy  of  the  automatic  focusing  mechanism 
keeps  the  image  in  exact  focus.  As  you  move  the  camera  up  or  down 
the  image  expands  or  contracts  to  the  size  desired  but  it  always 
remains  hair-sharp  — that  is  the  entirely  new  idea  of  making  large 
prints  embodied  in  the  Kodak  Projection  Printer,  and  the  process 
is  as  simple  and  rapid  as  contact  printing. 

d'he  equipment  of  the  Kodak  Projection  Printer  includes  the 
Kodak  Projection  Anastigmat  Lens  /.b.q  and  loo  Watt  Stere- 
opticon  Mazda  Lamp. 

Send  for  booklet  '''‘Printing  with  the  Kodak  Projection  Printer." 


‘Takes  negatives  J\x 
g or  sf nailer. 
Makes  pritits  up  to 
2pxJ2  inches. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,  N.Y.,  The  Kodak  City 


PiiuTO-KitA  Magazink  the  IJliie-Hook  of  Pliotographic  Advertising 


Kodak  Portrait  Attachment 

Equip  your  camera  with  the  Kodak  Portrait 
Attachment  and  you  can  readily  secure  large- 
sized portraits  in  sharp  locus  at  close  range. 

At  your  dealer  s. 

“At  Home  with  the  Kodak” 
tells  you  how  to  best  make  the 
Kodak  story  ol  you  and  yours  — 

Kodak  portraits,  lor  example. 

Get  a copy  ol  this  interesting 
booklet  — it’s  completely  illus- 
trated, replete  with  diagrams,  and 
free — from  us  or  your  dealer. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,  N-Y.,  The  Kodak  City 


When  Ordering  (ioods  Kenieniher  tlie  I’iioto-Eha  fdniranty 


FIVE  TUBES 

Eastman  Special  DmioPER 

(REVISED  formula) 

A UNIVERSAL  DEVELOPER 

FOR 

FILMS,  PLATES,  PAPER. 

( Ll^  Eastman  Kodak  Co. 


Eastman  Special  Developer 

Its  use  is  universal — for  films,  plates, 
Velox  and  other  developing-oiit  papers. 


It’s  universally  right,  too — that’s  what 
this  seal  on  each  glass  tube  stands  for. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,N.Y.,  T/ie  Kodak  City 
At  vour  Dealer's 


1’hoto-I^r.\  M.\g.\7.i.\e  the  I5lue-I5uok  of  Photograpliic  Ailverlising 


JANUARY 


1922 


25  CENTS 


PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE 

The  American  Journal  of  Photography 


PUBLISHED  MONTHLY 
FOR  THE 

AMATEUR  AND  PROFESSIONAL 


Why  a Goerzf 


Because  you  want  results.  And  a Goerz  gets  results,  not 
only  because  it  is  equipped  with  a Goerz  lens,  but  because 
of  its  simple,  sturdy  construction  and  the  extreme  nicety 
of  workmanship  that  assures  every  moving  part  working  ac- 
curately, always. 


GOERZ  LENSES 
Dagor  F/6.8 

The  universal  lens  for  ama- 
teur and  professional 

Dogtnar  F/ 4.5 
The  ultimate  high-speed  lens 

GOERZ  CAMERAS 


There  me  many  unique  features  that  add  to  the  pleasure  of 
operation.  You  should  examine  them  to  appreciate  their 
advantages. 

Goerz  Cameras  are  made  in  several  types  and  sizes  to  suit 
all  needs.  You  have  the  choice  of  the  Goerz  “Dagor,”  the 
universal  lens,  or  the  Goerz  “Dogmar,”  the  ultimate  high- 
speed lens,  free  of  coma  or  flare. 


Rollfilm  Tenax 
Light  and  compact 
iH  X 
2K  X 3X 
3X  X 4X 
High-Speed  Ango 
For  experienced 
photographers 
3'X  X 4M,  4x5 
10  X 15  cm.,  5x7 

Long-Focus  Taro 


Ask  your  dealer  to  let  you  see  the  different  types 
of  Goerz  Cameras  and  the  results  they  produce. 

C.  P.  Goerz  American  Optical  Company 

323  East  34th  Street,  New  York  City 

Makers  and  importers  of  photographic,  optical  and  scientific  instruments. 
Distributors  for  the  U.  S.  A.  for  The  Optische  Anstalt  C.  P.  Goerz  A.  G., 
Berlin;  Sendlinger  Optical  Glass  JTorks,  Berlin,  manufacturers  of  optical  glass 
of  every  description;  and  for  Friedrich  Deckel,  Munich,  manufacturer  of  com- 
pound shutters , engraving-machines,  milling-machines,  precision-tools. 


Photo-Era  Magazine  the  Blue-Book  of  Photographic  Advertising 
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When  light  rings  flash  their  warning 

Each  Kodak  Anastigmat  is  fashioned  to  conform  to  a 
master  glass  that  is  really  another  lens  ol  equal  but  opposite 
curvature.  The  master  glass  represents  the  perfect  optical 
curve  and  the  lens  must  ht  it  exactly  — exactly. 

The  test  to  determine  when  this  result  has  been  secured 
is  a very  delicate  and  a very  pretty  operation.  If,  when  the 
expert  brings  the  two  lenses  into  contact,  vari-colored  light 
rings  appear,  some  slight  difference  in  curvature  must  exist. 
Even  though  this  difference  may  be  infinitesimal,  the  light 
rings  flash  their  warning. 

It  is  only  when  careful  readjustment  on  the  polishing 
machine  has  successfully  corrected  this  error  and  the  form 
of  the  light  rings  proves  this  tact,  that  the  lens  is  good 
enough  to  become  a Kodak  Anastigmat, 


Do  you  know  how  a lens  forms  an  image  or  why  cameras  have 
different  kinds  of  lenses?  Both  of  these  questions,  and  others,  you 
will  find  answered  in  a complete  and  interesting  fashion  in  the  little 
free  booklet  “ About  Lenses  We  should  like  to  send  you  a copy. 


TK#KOmA.K 

ANABTI  GHATS 

''V 

.4.5 


Eastman  Kodak  Company 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Photo-Era  Guaranty 


Velox  is  now  non-abrasion— 
an  additional  safeguard  for 
Velox  quality. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City 


Photo-Era  Magazine  tlie  Blue-Book  of  Photographic  Advertising 


Form  47 


110  s 
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PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  LIBRARY  ' 


Harrisburg 


In  case  of  failure  to  return  the  books  the  borrower  agrees  to  pay  the  original 
rrice  of  the  same,  or  to  replace  them  with  other  copies.  The  last  borrower  is 
leld  responsible  for  any  mutilation. 

Return  this  book  on  or  before  the  last  date  stamped  below. 


. 

